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I.  The  Attraction  of  Unlike  Molecules. — I.  TTie  Difueian  of 
Gases.    By  William  Sutherland*. 

IN  my  previous  papers  on  the  laws  of  molecular  force  tbe 
attractions  of  like  molecules  have  been  under  considera- 
tion, and  the  results  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  laws  of 
the  attractions  of  unlike  molecules  would  not  be  difficult  to 
ascertain.  With  the  hope  of  determining  the  general  law  of 
attraction  of  any  two  molecules,  I  adopted  two  methods  as 
being  at  present  available  for  giving  values  of  the  attrac* 
tions  of  unlike  molecules,  namely,  that  of  the  Diffusion  of 
Gases  and  that  of  the  Surface-Tension  of  Mixed  Liquids. 
Both  methods  have  led  to  the  same  result,  viz.,  that  if  the 
attraction  between  two  molecules  M,  of  mass  mj  at  distance  r 
apart  be  denoted  by  ZKim^lt^y  and  that  between  two  molecules 
Mg  by  SAitn^^/r^,  then  the  attraction  between  an  M^  and  an  M^  is 

or  the  attraction  of  two  unlike  molecules  is  equal  to  the 
square  root  of  the  product  of  the  attractions  of  the  corre- 
sponding like  molecules  at  the  same  distance  apart.  As  the 
expression  SAimj^  for  two  like  molecules  can  be  split  into 
two  parts  VSAjWii,  the  general  law  of  the  attraction  of  any 
two  molecules,  like  or  unlike,  can  be  stated  thus  : — Any  two 
molecules  attract  one  another  with  a  force  inversely  pro- 
portional to  the  fourth  power  of  the  distance  between  tuem 

♦  Ck)nimun]cat6d  by  the  Author. 
FhU.  Mag,  8.  5.  Vol.  38.  Nq.  230.  July  1894.  B 
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ancT  <iifeclly'"pi*6J)Wti6nat'to  the  product  of  the  parameters 
V3Am  characteristic  of  each.  Although  the  parameter  is 
written  in  the  form  V^Am  apparently  involving  the  mass  m 
it  will  be  shown  that  a/ 3 Am  is  independent  of  the  mass  m 
but  is  a  function  of  the  size  of  the  molecule  ;  it  would  there- 
fore be  better  denoted  by  a  single  symbol  a,  so  that  the 
attraction  between  any  two  molecules  Mi  and  Mj  is  aio^r^y  or 
between  two  Mi  is  aiV^*,  the  parameter  a  being  a  function  of 
the  size  of  the  molecule  but  not  directly  of  its  mass.  Thus, 
with  Qm^m^lf^  to  denote  the  gravitational  attraction  of  two 
molecules  Mi  and  M^^  the  general  expression  for  the  force 
between  ihem  is 

GtniWj/r' + a^a^li^. 

The  dependence  of  the  coeflScient  of  diffusion  of  two  gases 
on  the  attraction  between  their  molecules  was  indicated  in 
general  terms  in  a  recent  paper  on  the  Viscosity  of  Gases  and 
Molecular  Force  (Phil.  Mag.,  Dec.  1893).  In  that  paper  it 
was  shown  that  in  those  parts  of  the  kinetic  theory  of  gases 
which  depend  on  the  number  of  encounters  of  a  molecule  per 
second  (or,  in  other  words,  on  its  mean  free  path),  the  effect  of 
molecular  force  cannot  be  neglected  as  of  only  secondary 
importance;  it  is  fundamental.  Thus  the  complete  expres- 
sion for  the  coefficient  of  diffusion  of  two  gases  will  involve 
the  attractions  between  their  molecules  in  a  manner  now  to 
be  established  ;  but  as  the  kinetic  theory  of  the  diffusion  of 
gases,  even  when  simplified  by  treating  the  molecules  as 
forceless,  is  in  a  little  confusion  (there  being  at  least  three 
forms  of  expression  for  the  diffusion-coefficient  in  the  field), 
it  may  be  desirable  to  recapitulate  briefly  the  theories  of  the 
diffusion  of  forceless  molecules  from  the  three  points  of  view. 

The  first  in  time  is  that  of  Stefan,  accepted  by  Maxwell ; 
the  second  is  0.  E.  Meyer's,  given  in  his  book  on  the  *  Kinetic 
Theory  of  Gases  ;'  and  the  third  is  that  of  Tait  (TranS.  Roy. 
8oc.  Edin.  xxxiii.),  who  has  treated  the  diffusion  of  gases 
rather  elaborately. 

Stefan's  theory  is  this  : — If  two  gases  are  diffusing  into  one 
another,  then  at  any  point  one  has  a  general  velocity  a^  in 
one  direction,  and  the  other  a  velocity  a,  in  the  ©ther,  the 
density  of  the  first  diminishes  in  the  direction  of  «i,  of  the 
second  in  that  of  a^.  Consider,  then,  an  element  of  the  first 
of  section  unity  and  length  hx  in  the  direction  of  a^  :  the 
partial  pressure  due  to  its  molecules  at  one  end  is  p^y  and  at 
the  other  jpx  +  hx  dpijdx^  so  that  there  is  a  driving  pressure 
Sxdpi/dx  which  is  resisted  by  a  resistance  like  friction  offered 
by  tne  other  gas  in  the  length  Sa^  which  may  be  denoted  by 
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R  hxy  and  then  any  acceleration  of  the  element  of  the  first 
gas  is  due  to  the  force  hx  {dpilda-''R)y  but  this  acceleration 
can  be  neglected  in  comparison  with  either  hxdpijdm  or  B£«, 
and  we  have 

B.^dpjdx (1) 

R  has  now  to  be  evaluated  ;  it  is  the  resistance  ofiered  bj 
the  molecules  of  the  two  sets  in  unit  volume  at  a;  to  one 
another's  motion.  Let  v  be  the  number  of  encounters  per 
second  between  rti  molecules  of  the  first  set  in  unit  volume 
and  71,  of  the  second,  and  let  ^  be  the  average  value  of  the 
momentum  communicated  when  a  molecule  of  the  first  set 
with  velocity  oti  collides  with  one  of  the  second  with  velocity 
O)  in  the  opposite  direction^  then 

R=y^, 

If  a|  and  a^  are  the  radii  of  the  molecules  of  the  two  sets 
treated  as  spheres,  and  Zk^I2  and  dtc^l^  are  their  mean 
square  velocities,  then  (see  for  instance  Tait,  Trans.  Boy.  Soc. 
£din.  xxxiii.) 

2   fn,rw,   /      ,      N 


3mi+mj 


Now  in  difi*usion  the  pressure  remains  constant,  so  that  as 
many  molecules  of  one  sort  pass  in  one  direction  as  of  the 
other  in  the  other,  or  niai^n^x^y  and  accordingly 

B=|«xn.(a.+a.)MK»+.^)^(l+^);^;  .    (2) 

but  nimi=pi,  the  density  of  the  first  gas,  and 

Pi=VimiKiY2=piieiy2,  so  that  (1)  becomes 
^/>i3        <ci*        mj  +  m^ 1 .ov 

The  coefficient  of  dpjdx  is  by  definition  the  coefficient  of 
difiusion  D  ;  remembering  that  ic^ltc^^mjmiy  we  get 

Meyer's  method  of  proceeding  is  quite  difierent.  He  says 
that  as  the  density  of  one  of  the  diffusing  gases  diminishes 
in  one  direction,  then,  if  a  plane  is  drawn  anywhere  at  right 
angles  to  this  direction,  the  density  increases  on  one  side  and 
diminishes  on  the  other,  so  that  more  molecules  cross  th^ 

B2 
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Slane  from  the  side  of  increasing  density  than  from  that  of 
ecreasing  density,  and  diffusion  results.  Thus  if  Wi  is  the 
number  of  molecules  per  unit  volume  at  the  plane,  that  at  a 
small  distance  x  from  it  will  be  rii  +  xdnijdx.  The  number 
of  molecules  leaving  an  element  dx  after  encounter  in  it  to 
cross  the  plane  before  the  next  encounter  must  be  proportional 
to  Til  -f  xdn^/dx^  to  dxj  to  the  mean  number  of  collisions  per 
second  Vi/Xi,  where  \i  is  the  mean  free  path  of  the  molecules 
of  the  first  set  near  .-p,  and  finally  to  fi"*/^»  the  probability  of 
a  path  greater  than  x,  so  that  the  number  of  molecules  of 
the  first  set  which  cross  the  plane  from  one  side  in  unit  time 
is  proportional  to 


r 


I'l  («!  +  xdnijdx)  e~'^*»  dxfXi 


(although  X  was  stipulated  to  be  small  to  justify  the  expres- 
sion ni  +  xdrii/dxj  no  harm  can  come  of  integrating  to  oo , 
because  the  value  of  the  integral  becomes  neghgible  for  all 
values  of  a?  greater  than  a  few  times  \i).  The  number  of 
molecules  crossing  from  the  other  side  is  proportional  to 


r 


Vi  {rii — X  drill  dx)  e~^^^^  dxp^^i^ 


so  that  the  excess  accumulating  in  unit  time  on  one  side 
is  proportional  to 


2vii   xe'^f^^dxdnijdxXi, 
Jo 


that  is  to  iv{Kidnildx.  The  number  of  molecules  of  the 
other  set  crossing  in  the  opposite  direction  is  proportional  to 
2v^dn^dx,  As  these  two  expressions  are  not  equal,  there 
is  a  gain  of  molecules  on  one  side  of  the  plane  and  a  loss  on 
the  other  proportional  t« 

2(vi\idni/dx-^V2\dn2/dx) ; 

and  to  preserve  the  uniformity  of  pressure  Meyer  supposes  a 
bodily  motion  of  the  mixed  gases  to  take  place  so  as  to  carry 
this  number  of  molecules  in  the  opposite  direction,  of  which 
the  fraction  ni/(ni+  712)  belongs  to  the  first  set  and  ^2/(711 +  713) 
to  the  second :  thus  the  diffusion-stream  of  the  first  gas  is 
proportional  to 

^        drii         27ii     /_     dni     —     dn^X 

that  of  the  other  being  equal  and  opposite.  On  account 
of  the  uniformity  of  pressure,  dnjdx^^dn^ldx  and  the  diffusion- 
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stream  l<i  proportional  to 

dx         ni4-ri2       ' 
and  the  diiFasion-coefficient  to 

(njriXi  +  nit5^X,)/(wi  +  n^). 

The  defect  of  Meyer's  theory  ia  that  it  takes  no  account  of 
the  actually  existing  diiTusion  velocities  in  the  two  sets* 
Supposing  the  process  of  diffusion  to  be  arrested  suddenly  by 
some  cause  which  then  suddenly  ceases  to  act,  Meyer's 
method  shows  how  the  diffusion-streams  would  begin  to  flow 
again,  but  it  cannot  follow  the  process  after  that,  because  it 
takes  no  cognizance  of  the  bodily  motions  existing  in  the  two 
sets. 

Tait^s  theory  takes  account  of  both  Stefan's  and  Meyer*fl 
causes  ;  he  supposes  the  molecules  of  each  medium  besides 
their  velocities  of  agitation  to  have  velocities  of  translation 
en  nuisse  ai  and  a^,  and  then  calculates  the  quantities  of  each 
flowing  in  unit  time  across  unit  section,  these  quantities 
depending  on  a^  and  012  and  on  expressions  similar  to  Meyer's. 
The  velocities  oti  and  aj  are  determined  exactly  as  in  Stefan's 
method,  so  that  Tait's  method  labours  under  this  diflicultVi 
that  he  supposes  each  molecule  of  each  set  to  have  a  certain 
velocity  combined  with  the  velocity  of  agitation,  and  yet 
this  velocity  is  different  from  that  of  the  set  as  a  whole. 

On  theoretical  grounds,  therefore,  Stefan's  theory  appears 
not  to  have  been  improved  by  the  later  attempts,  and,  further, 
it  seems  to  me  not  to  have  been  sufficiently  recognized  that 
Stefan  has  given  satisfactory  experimental  proof  of  the  sound- 
ness of  his  method  of  treating  the  diffusion  problem ;  for 
exactly  on  the  lines  of  his  theory  of  the  diffusion  of  two  gases 
into  one  another  he  constructed  a  theory  of  the  evaporation  of 
a  liquid  into  a  gas,  which  led  to  a  striking  formula  for  the 
velocity  of  evaporation  of  a  liquid,  a  formula  verified  by  his 
own  and  Winkelmann's  experiments.  As  Stefan's  ele^nt 
theory  of  evaporation  will  only  take  a  few  lines  to  reproduce 
here,  and  as  it  gives  a  valuable  method  of  determining  dif- 
fusion-coefficients, it  may  as  well  be  reproduced  in  the  present 
connexion. 

Suppose  a  tube  half  filled  with  a  liquid  whose  properties 
are  to  be  denoted  by  suffix  1  evaporating  into  an  atmosphere 
with  suffix  2,  but  with  fresh  liquid  added  from  below  so  as 
always  to  keep  the  free  surface  of  the  liquid  at  a  fixed  mark 
on  the  tube;  then,  when  a  stationary  state  is  established,  there 
is  a  steady  diffusion-stream  of  the  vapour  through  the  upper 
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half  of  the  tube  while  the  gas  in  the  tube  is  at  rest.  Thus,  in 
Stefan's  theory  of  diffusion  already  given,  we  have  only 
to  pnt  02=0  and  we  can  proceed  at  once  to  calculate  the 
velocity  of  evaporation  in  terms  of  the  coefficient  of  diffusion. 
In  the  expression  (2)  for  R,  ai(l  +  ni/n,)  stands  for  ai+aty  so 
that  if  as=0  the  term  ni/n^  in  B  drops  out,  and  the  equations 
(3)  and  (4),  which  can  be  written  piai^Ddpi/dx,  will  in  the 
case  of  evaporation  have  to  be  written 

Let  pi  and  p^  be  the  partial  pressures  of  vapour  and  gas,  and 
p  the  total  pressure  pi  +  2>s  at  which  the  evaporation  is  going 
on,  then  (ni  +  ns)/ns=j?//>s;  and  if  p  is  the  density  of  the 
vapour  under  some  standard  pressure  P,  then  pi  can  be  taken 
as  equal  to  pPi/P  if  the  departure  from  Boyle's  law  is  not 
too  great^  and  then  the  last  equation  becomes 

'^^^  Pp,  d«  ~  P(i?-i>i)  dx  "" ^  P  dx 

but  piai  is  the  mass  of  vapour  that  crosses  each  unit  section 
of  the  tube  in  unit  time,  and  in  the  steady  state  is  constant : 
therefore  dlog {p-^pijldx  is  constant.  Let  h  be  the  distance 
of  the  liquid  surface  below  the  open  end  of  the  tube,  where 
^  is  0  while  at  the  liquid  surface  it  is  p^  the  saturation- 
pressure  of  the  liquid  at  the  temperature  of  the  experiment, 
then 

and  the  law  of  evaporation  for  a  liquid  whose  surface  is  kept 
at  distance  h  below  the  open  end  of  a  tube  is 

If  the  level  of  the  liquid  is  not  kept  constant  in  the  tube, 
but  is  allowed  to  fall  as  the  liquid  evaporates^  then,  as  pi«j  is 
the  mass  which  evaporates  in  unit  time,  if  a  is  the  density  of 
the  liquid  and  dh/dt  the  velocity  with  which  the  surface  of 
the  liquid  falls,  piu^ssadh/dt^  and  then 

hdh=-D^dt\og-^; 


....     (5) 
This  is  Stefan's  expression  (5i'te.  Akad.  Wim,  Ixviii.  1873). 


i(V- V)= (<i-<o)D^log^ 
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In  the  case  where  the  level  of  the  liquid  is  allowed  to  fall  the 
Telocity  of  the  ^as  is  not  exactly  0,  and  in  a  later  paper 
{SUz,  Akad.»  Wien.  zcviii.  1890)  Stefan  has  given  a  caU 
cnlation  wherein  tne  small  value  of  a^  is  taken  account  of. 
By  very  simple  experiments  on  the  evaporation  of  ethyl 
oxide  and  carbon  disnlphide  in  test-tubes,  Stefan  verified  Ms 
expression  first  as  regards  the  relation  of  A  and  t  at  constant 
temperatare,  that  is  at  constant  p^^  and  then  as  regards  the 
very  characteristic  factor  log /)/(p—/?,)  in  which  the  satura- 
tion-pressure enters,  by  studying  the  evaporation  of  ethyl 
oxide  at  temperatures  ranging  from  11°*3C.  to  28°'7,  where 
the  range  in  the  saturation-pressure  p^  is  from  302  millim.  of 
mercury  to  605. 

Winkelmann  has  still  more  thoroughly  verified  Stefan's 
evaporation  theory  in  applying  it  in  an  extended  series  of 
experiments  to  the  determination  of  the  diffusion-coefficients 
of  a  number  of  vapours  into  air,  hydrogen,  and  carbon 
dioxide  (Wied.  Ann.  xxii.,  xxiii.,  xxxiii.,  xxxvi.).  As  regards 
the  formula  (5)  the  most  important  part  of  Winkelmann's 
work  is  his  further  verification  of  the  soundness  of  the  factor 
l^g  P/iP'^Pt)  ^y  varying  p  in  the  case  of  water  from  61 
millim.  to  749,  while  p^  was  about  1'5  millim. 

The  correctness  of  Stefan^s  formula  (4)  for  the  diffusion  of 
gases  composed,  of  forceless  molecules  seems  to  me  therefore 
to  be  well  assured  by  the  successful  application  of  the 
principles  involved  in  it  to  the  details  of  the  process  of 
evaporation;  and  the  foregoing  brief  sketch  of  his  theory 
serves  as  the  most  natural  introduction  to  a  theory  of  gaseous 
difixLsion  wherein  the  attractions  of  molecules  are  taken 
account  of. 

Let  us  first  see  wherein  the  expression 


+  n,) 


for  the  diffusion-coefficient  of  forceless  molecules  applies 
to  natural  gases  and  wherein  it  fistils  to  apply.  As  ntix^^  is 
proportional  to  absolute  temperature  T,  and  nj  +  n^  is  pro« 
portional  to  ^/T,  where  p  is  the  pressure  at  which  the  diffusion 
goes,  on, 

^  p  \mi     mj  (ai+oj)* ^  ^ 

Thus  the  theoretical  diffusion-coefficient  varies  inversely 
OS  the  pressure,  which  has  been  proved  experimentally  by 
Loschmidt  to  be  the  case  for  the  natural  gases  (Sitz.  Akad. 
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Wien  hdi.  1871).  The  theoretical  coefficient  also  yaries  as 
the  3/2  power  of  the  absolute  temperature,  but  it  has  been 
^hown  bj  Loschmidt  and  Obermayer  (^SUz.  AJcad.  Wien,  bd., 
.bdi.,  Izxv.,  Ixzxi.,  Ixxxv.^  Ixzxvii.,  xcvi.)?  in  experiments 
on  several  pairs  of  gases,  that  their  coefficients  of  diffusion 
vary  more  rapidly  with  temperature  than  according  to  the 
theoretical  law.  They  found  empirically  that  the  coefficients 
vary  as  powers  of  the  temperature,  ranging  from  1*75  to  2 
instead  of  the  1*5  of  the  theory  of  forceless  molecules.  Here 
is  where  the  effect  of  molecular  force  comes  in,  just  as  in  the 
case  of  viscosity. 

In  connexion  with  viscosity  it  was  shown  that  with  like 
niolecules  the  effect  of  molecular  force  on  the  number  of 
collisions  of  spherical  molecules  of  radius  a  is  to  make  it  the 
same  as  for  forceless  molecules  in  which  (2a)  ^  is  increased  to 
(2a)^{l  +  2m/(l/2a)/V«},  where  7ny(l/2a)  is  the  potential 
energy  of  two  molecules  in  contact,  and  T*  is  the  mean 
square  of  the  relative  velocity.  So  for  unlike  molecules  of 
masses  m^  and  m^  and  radii  a^  and  Oj,  with  potential  energy 
Wi»i3^/(l/ai  +  aj)  at  contact  and  mean  relative  squared  velocity 
V*,  the  effect  of  molecular  force  on  the  number  of  collisions 
is  to  make  it  the  same  as  for  a  pair  of  forceless  spheres  with 
(fix  +  Oj)*  enlarged  in  the  ratio 

{l  +  (mi+^,)/(lMT^)/V-}. 

Now  Vi  and  v^  denoting  the  mean  squared  velocities  of  mi 
and  wjj,  

and  ^i*+/c,»=^i"(H-^V«i^=«i'(l+mi/m,), 

so  that  the  ratio  becomes 

1 + wii»nj/(l/ai + <h)l^\f^i9 

or  1  +  fnimi/(l/ai  +  (h)/miv^y 

which  may  be  written        l+iCj/T, 

and  then  the  expression  for  the  diffasion-coefficient  of  attracting 
molecules  derived  from  (6)  for  forceless  molecules  is 

T*  / 1         1  \*  1 

^*7i^+  ^)(oi+a,)»(l+,C/r)-    •    •  (^> 

As  the  diftision-coefficients  are  all  referred  to  a  pressnre  of 
one  atmosphere;  we  have  for  ^e  ratio  of  D,  at  %  to  Dx  at  Tx, 

D,_  /TA<l+xC^x  ,o^ 

I>»"  \iJ  i+iC/r, W 
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The  experimental  determinations  for  any  one  pair  of  gases 
are  not  numerous  enough,  or  at  widely  enough  separated 
temperatures,  to  test  this  theoretical  relation  between  D  and 
T,  but  as  the  corresponding  relation  in  viscosity  has  been 
verified  experimentally  over  a  temperature  range  of  1400 
degrees,  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  such  verification  here 
before  proceeding.  From  a  single  determination  of  the  ratio 
of  Ds  to  D|  at  any  two  temperatures  T^  and  Ti  we  can  calculate 
from  (8)  a  value  of  iCj  which  is  a  measure  of  the  potential 
energy  of  molecules  1  and  2  in  contact.  Loschmidt  was  the 
first  to  measure  diffasion-coefficients  at  one,  or  at  different 
temperatures,  but  as  von  Obermayer's  results  are  later  and 
more  elaborately  determined  it  will  suffice  to  use  them.  He 
has  measured  the  diffusion-coefficients  of  six  pairs  of  gases  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  and  at  61°'5  0.  {Sitz.  Akad.  Wieuy 
Ixxxi.),  namely,  those  of  carbon  dioxide  with  air,  hydrogen, 
and  nitrogen  monoxide  N^O,  and  those  of  oxygen  with 
hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  carbonic  oxide.  In  the  following 
table  are  given  for  each  pair  of  gases  the  two  temperatures 
of  V.  Obermayer's  experiments,  the  values  of  the  diffusion- 
coefficients  at  these  temperatures,  and  the  values  of  iCs  for 
each  pair  calculated  therefrom.  The  diffusion-<;oefficients  are 
given  in  terms  of  the  centimetre  and  second  as  units,  and  are 
the  volumes  of  the  gases  in  cub.  centim.  measured  at  the 
temperature  of  the  experiment  and  at  a  pressure  of  1  atmo- 
sphere which  pass  in  one  second  in  a  diffusion-stream  where 
the  fall  of  the  partial  pressure  of  each  gas  is  1  atmospliere 
in  1  centimetre  :— * 


Pair  of  08860. 

T. 

D. 

A. 

COaftnd  Air 

281 
334-6 

284 
334-5 

284 
334-5 

286 
334-5 

286 
334-6 

273 
334-5 

•143 
•201 

•680 
•773 

■0996 
•1394 

•736 
■967 

•193 
•     -256 

•187 
•269 

250 
106 
380 
100 

136 

> 

124 

OOjandHa 

OOaandNaO  

OoWidlL 

0.  and  No 

OaandCX)    

If  the  law  of  force  is  that  of  the  inverse  fourth  power,  or 
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the  law  of  energy  is  that  of  the  inverse  cube,  then 
wi^/(l/«i  +  <h)  =  fnitn^  iA,/(ai  +  a,)', 

and  if  we  know  relative  values  of  a-i  and  Oj,  then  iCs(a,+a2)' 
will  give  relative  values  of  ikj%mim^. 

There  are  two  sources  of  relative  values  of  the  molecular 
radii  ai  and  a^x — first,  the  viscosi^  of  the  separate  gases,  and 
in  my  paper  on  the  Viscosity  of  (rases  and  Molecular  Force 
relative  values  of  (2ai)^  are  given  as  (2a)*  (relative)  ;  the 
second  source  is  values  of  fi  the  limiting  volume  of  a  gramme 
of  a  substfmce  as  obtained  from  its  characteristic  equation  as 
a  liquid^  and  given  for  various  substances  in  the  papers  on 
the  ''  Laws  of  Molecular  Force ''  (Phil.  Mag.,  March  1893)  and 
the  ''  Viscosity  of  Gases  and  Molecular  Force "  (Phil.  Mag., 
Dec.  1893) :  if  M  is  the  ordinary  chemical  molecular  mass 
(weight)  of  the  substance^  then  M^  is  proportional  to  (2a)'  and 
(M/8)i  may  be  taken  as  giving  a  relative  value  of  2a;  and  then 
ai  +  flj  is  given  by  (Mi)8i)V2  +  (M2)8s)*/2. 

The  latter  source  of  values  of  a  is  preferable  at  present,  as 
it  yields  values  for  more  substances  than  the  former.  For 
the  gases  of  v.  Obermayer's  experiments  we  have  the  following 
values: — 

Hj.  Oj.  Nj.  COa.  N,0. 

/3 4-3  -604  -81  -69  66 

M   2  32  28  44  44 

(M/3)*/2...   1-026  1-34  1-416  166  1-635 

There  is  no  direct  determination  of  j3  for  CO,  but  from  the 
molecular  domains  (volumes)  of  a  number  of  carbon  com- 
pounds I  have  deduced  1*35  as  an  approximate  value  of 
(M/3)i/2  for  CO.     With  the  above  values  we  get  for 

10-^C,{(MA)V2+ (M^,)*/2}» 

the  following  values,  which  are  relative  values  of  lA^mimj  ; 
air  will  be  treated  as  pure  N^  : — 

OOa&N,.      OOa&H,.      COa&NjO.      O^kU^,      O^k'S^.      0,4;  CO. 
656  182  1122  131         282  241 

It  should  be  noticed  that  these  numbers  show  a  large  range 
of  value,  namely,  from  131  to  1122.  Now  in  the  paper  on 
the  Viscosity  of  Grases  and  Molecular  Force  relative  values 
are  given  for  lAimi'  or  A/»^,  the  corresponding  factor  in  the 
expression  for  the  attraction  between  like  molecules;  they  are 
given  as  10~^Mj3C,  which  in  the  notation  of  this  paper  would  be 

10-ixCx{(MA)i/2  +  (M,^,)V2}», 
and  are  now  reproduced  for  the  substances  of  v.  Obermayer's 
experiments  witn  the  addition  of  an  approximate  value  for  CO : 
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Hj.  Nj.  O,.  CO,.         NjO.  00. 

46[68]         247        245        839        755        198 

The  value  68  for  Hj  is  the  experimental  one^  which  is  very 
uncertain  ;  the  value  46  would  bring  Hj  into  accord  with 
all  other  bodies,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  "  Viscosity  of  Gases 
and  Molecular  Force/^ 

The  most  natural  relation  to  expect  between  lAjmi',  jA^ms*, 
and  lAgmims  is  iA277iif»,=(,Aimi^sA87nj*)*,  and  accordingly 
we  now  give  values  of  10"^(Mi)8i  iCiM^,  ,0,)*,  obtained 
from  the  numbers  just  given,  and  the  ratio  of 

10-\C3{(Mi/3,)i/2+  (M8i3,)J/2}'  given  above  to 
lO-HMi/SiiCiM^sA)*. 

OOa&Na.       00a  AHj.      OO^ANjO. 

10-HM^iAMj3aaOa)*  466  196  796 

Batio 1-4  -92  14 

Oa&Ha.  O.&Nj.  O^AOO. 

lO-HMii3iAMAaCa)*  106  246  220 

Eatio 12  116  11 

The  mean  value  of  the  ratio  is  1*2,  and  the  departures  of 
some  of  the  individual  numbers  from  the  mean,  though  largo, 
are  not  larger  than  could  be  caused  by  only  slight  error  in 
the  experiments  or  the  theory,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  constants  iC^  occur  in  equation  (8)  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  make  their  values  when  calculated  from  that  equation  very 
sensitive  to  small  errors  in  the  ratio  of  the  diffasion-coefficients 
at  two  temperatures.  Thus,  notwithstanding  the  high  degree  of 
accuracy  attained  by  v.  Obermayer  in  his  elaborate  experiments, 
it  must  be  allowed  that  the  last  series  of  numbers  is  as  nearly 
constant  as  can  be  expected.  To  show  this  clearly  it  will  be 
best  to  assume  that  the  ratio  is  h  and  calculate  ^Cs  from  the 
equation 

iC,{(M^i)i/2  I  (M^,)V2}»=(M,A,C!xM,A,0,)*,  .  (9) 
and  then  by  the  equation  (8)  calculate  values  of  the  ratio  of 
the  diffusion-coefficients  at  v.  Obermayer's  two  temperatures 
for  comparison  with  his  experimental  values  : — 

OOj&N,.    00a  &Ha.    OOa&NjO.    Oa&Hy    OaAN,.    0^400. 
Exper.  ...        1-41  133  140  1-31  132  1*43 

Theory...        138  134  138  131  132  143 

The  largest  discrepancy  between  theory  and  experiment 
amounts  to  2  per  cent.,  and  it  cannot  be  claimed  that  the 
ratio  of  the  diffusion-coefficients  at  two  temperatures,  as 
measured  experimentally,  can  be  guaranteed  correct  to  within 
2  per  cent.,  especially  as  the  experimental  measurements  only 
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yield  values  of  the  diffasion-coefficients  by  the  intervention 
of  quite  an  elaborate  theory  of  the  experiment. 

The  outcome  of  the  investigation  so  far,  then,  is  that  v.  Ober- 
mayer's  experiments  (in  continuation  of  Loschmidt's)  on  the 
temperature  variation  of  diflFusion  establish  at  least  the 
approximate  truth  of  the  law  that  the  parameter  ik^mym^  in 
the  attraction  of  two  unlike  molecules  of  masses  nti  and  mj  is 
equal  to  the  square  root  of  the  product  of  the  parameters 
lA^irrii  and  ^K^m^  for  the  like  molecules.  To  test  the  truth 
of  the  law  in  an  independent  manner,  some  experiments  have 
been  carried  out  on  the  surface-tension  of  mixed  liquids  and 
will  be  described  in  another  paper. 

Meanwhile  there  is  interesting  matter  to  discuss  in  con- 
nexion with  diffusion.  It  can  be  seen  how  desirable  are 
experiments  on  the  temperature  variation  of  the  diffusion- 
coeflScients  of  many  more  pairs  of  gases.  This  variation 
could  be  prophesied  for  a  large  number  of  pairs  of  gases  by 
calculating  iCj  according  to  equation  (9),  using  therein  the 
values  of  )8  and  iCi  given  in  the  paper  on  the  Viscosity  of 
Gases  and  Molecular  Force,  but  the  calculations  would 
possess  more  interest  if  carried  out  in  connexion  with  the 
experiments  than  at  present.  However,  as  the  diffusion- 
coeflScients  of  many  more  pairs  of  gases  have  already  been 
determined  experimentally  at  one  temperature,  it  seems  at 
first  sight  to  be  possible  to  determine  the  corresponding 
values  of  1C3  from  them  in  the  following  manner.  Let  us 
write  our  relation  (7)  in  the  form 

{(M,A)V2  +  (M^,)V2}Xl+iC^T)'    '    ■    ^    > 

where  B  is  a  constant  the  same  for  all  pairs,  then  for  the  six 
pairs  of  gases  already  studied,  as  we  know  all  the  variables,  we 
can  obtain  values  of  B  which  ought  to  be  all  nearly  the  same. 
But  when  the  calculation  is  made,  using  the  lower  value  of  T 
in  each  of  v,  Obermayer^s  experiments,  which  is  about  284,  it 
is  found  that  B,  instead  of  being  constant,  is  closely  propor- 
tional to  l+iCj/T,  as  the  following  values  show: — 

00a  &  Na.  COj  &  Ha.  COa&NaO.  O^klL^,  Oj,  &  N^.  O^  &  CO. 

lO^B   c...     209  1-53  219        1-58        1-73        109 

10«B/(l+iC/r)..    Ill  1-12  -94        117        1-17        116 

This  curious  result  has  some  interesting  bearings.  In  the 
first  place,  it  means  that  the  diffusion-coefficients  of  actual 
gases  at  temperatures  about  284  absolute  are  related  to  one 
another  almost  as  they  would  be  if  the  molecules  were  force- 
less spheres,  and    this    explains   why   the   investigators    of 
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diffusion  have  hitherto  found  fair  agreement  between  the 
results  of  experiment  at  ordinary  temperatures  and  the  kinetic 
theory  of  forceless  perfectly  restitutional  spherical  molecules. 
The  immediate  effect  of  the  result  on  our  present  inquiry  is 
to  render  illusory  the  hope  of  obtaining  values  of  jC^  for  the 
various  pairs  of  gases  for  which  Loschmidt  and  v.  Obermayer 
have  found  values  of  the  diffusion -coefficient  at  only  one 
temperature  near  284,  for  as  regards  these  values  we  have 
iust  seen  that  the  molecules  behave  almost  as  if  forceless, 
t  may  be  suggested  that  the  failure  of  B  to  prove  constant 
is  due  to  inadequacy  of  Stefan's  theory  of  diffusion,  but 
the  expressions  for  the  diffusion-coefficient  given  bv  Meyer 
and  Tait  gave  on  trial  about  the  same  results  as  Stefan's ;  so 
that  the  failure  of  B  to  prove  constant  is  not  due  to  any 
peculiarity  of  Stefan's  theory.  We  have  to  go  deeper  for  the 
reason,  and  in  doing  so  have  to  open  up  a  very  important 
department  of  molecular  dynamics  of  which  at  present  we  know 
but  little^  namely,  the  nature  of  collisions  between  molecules. 
Hitherto  in  the  kinetic  theory  it  has  been  assumed  that  the 
forces  called  into  play  during  the  collision  of  two  molecules 
are  such  as  they  would  be  if  the  molecules  were  perfectly 
restitutional  spheres,  and  the  assumption  seems  to  have 
worked  well  as  regards  the  general  phenomena  of  gases ;  but 
in  reality  it  was  not  required  there,  and  could  be  replaced  by 
the  assumption  that  the  translatory  kinetic  energy  of  a  number 
of  molecules  is  a  constant  fraction  of  their  total  kinetic  energy 
The  usual  assumption  of  perfect  restitutionality  causes  no 
difficulty  in  connexion  with  the  theory  of  the  viscosity  of  a 
single  gas,  because  the  nature  of  the  collisional  forces  be- 
tween molecules  is  not  directly  involved  in  that  theory  ;  but 
in  the  theory  of  diffusion,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  character- 
istic equation  of  the  element  gases,  the  forces  involved  in 
collision  enter  as  an  essential  element  of  the  calculation. 
Now  in  the  paper  on  the  Viscosity  of  Grases  and  Molecular 
Force,  in  connexion  with  the  theory  of  the  characteristic 
equation  of  the  element  gase?,  just  such  a  discrepancy  as  we 
have  encountered  in  diffusion  cropped  up  between  the 
behaviour  of  actual  gases  and  the  theory  of  a  medium  com- 
posed of  attracting  perfectly  restitutional  spheres ;  and  it  was 
pointed  out  that  in  some  way,  which  at  present  must  be  called 
accidental,  the  departure  from  perfect  restitutionality  in  the 
collisions  compensated  for  a  certain  effect  of  molecular  attrac- 
tion in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  molecules  behave  in  one 
respect  as  if  they  were  forceless.  It  seems  desirable,  there- 
fore, to  bring  out  clearlv  the  parallelism  of  the  two  cases. 
In  the  theoretical  characteristic   equation   of  a  medium 
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made  of  attracting  smooth  perfectly  restitutional  spheres,  one 
term  is  the  virial  of  the  collisional  forces  of  all  the  spheres  in 
unit  mass  which  takes  the  form  Za/iv/2  (see  Viscosity  of 
Gases  and  Molecular  Force),  where  a  is  the  radius  of  a 
sphere,  fi  the  average  momentum  imparted  to  a  sphere  in  a 
collision,  and  v  the  average  number  of  collisions  per  sphere 
per  second,  the  summation  to  extend  to  all  spheres  in  unit 
mass.  This  is  closely  similar  to  the  expression  which  comes 
in  in  diffusion  for  the  resistance  experienced  by  one  medium 
in  passing  through  another,  and  which  was  written  fiv.  In 
the  virial  expression  /x  is  momentum  due  to  velocity  of  agita^- 
tion,  while  in  the  difFasion  resistance  /x  is  the  momentum  due 
to  relative  motion  of  the  two  media,  which  is  very  slow  com- 
pared to  the  velocities  of  agitation.  In  the  diffusion  resistance 
V  denotes  the  number  of  collisions  per  second  of  a  sphere  of 
one  set  with  the  spheres  of  the  other  in  unit  volume.  It  was 
shown  that  XafAy/2  when  evaluated  takes  the  form 

so  that  the  theoretical  characteristic  equation  becomes 

^.=bt{i+^-A-^(i+,c,/t)»}-?; 

whereas  Amagat's  experiments  on  H3,  Os,  N^,  and  CH4  above 
the  critical  volume  can  be  represented  by  the  form 

so  that  the  factor  (l  +  jCi/T)'  due  to  molecular  force  seems  to 
fall  out.  Now  in  the  diffusion  expression  it  is  a  factor 
approximately  equal  to  1  +  iC!!jyT  that  appears  to  drop  out;  and 
the  main  difference  between  the  two  cases  is  that  in  diffusion 
the  velocity  of  diffusion  involved  in  the  momentum  is  small 
compared  to  the  average  velocity  of  agitation  involved  in  the 
fi  of  the  collisional  virial.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  momentum 
communicated  from  molecule  to  molecule  in  a  collision  is  not 
transmitted  in  the  same  manner  as  with  smooth  perfectiy 
restitutional  attracting  spheres,  but  that  there  is  some 
mechanism  by  which  the  transmission  is  made  to  depend  on 
the  ratio  of  the  potential  energy  at  contact  to  the  mean 
kinetic  energy  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  the  final  effect 
of  the  forces  acting  during  the  collision  of  molecules  the  same 
as  if  the  molecules  were  both  forceless  and  perfectly  resti- 
tutional smooth  spheres.  The  mechanism  is  probably  thai 
which  preserves  proportionality  between  the  mean  translatory 
kinetic  energy  and  the  mean  vibratory  energy  of  a  mplecule; 
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and  the  difference  between  the  diffasion  case  and  that  of  the 
collisional  virial  may  perhaps  lie  in  the  fact  that  the  mechanism 
does  not  operate  in  the  same  manner  as  regards  the  mass 
motion  of  diffusion  and  the  molecular  motion  of  heat.  But 
the  whole  question  of  molecular  collision  is  so  large  a  one 
that  it  will  reqnire  considerable  research  to  itself ;  from  the 
glimpse  we  have  got  into  it,  it  appears  that  the  momentum 
imparted  to  a  molecule  during  a  collision,  instead  of  being  m 
as  calculated  on  the  assumption  that  the  molecules  are  smooth 
perfectly  restitutional  spheres,  is  hfi,  where  A  is  a  parameter 
characteristic  of  the  pair  of  molecules  colliding,  and  which 
we  have  found  empirically  in  the  case  of  diffusion  to  be 
approximately  proportional  to  l-fiCa/T.  It  maybe  worth 
while  noting  a  certain  regularity  in  the  departure  from  strict 
proportionaBty,  or  in  the  departure  of  10'B/(l+iCj/T)  from 
constancy  :  for  the  two  triatomic  molecules  COf  and  NjO  its 
value  is  least,  namely,  '94  ;  for  the  triatomic  COj  with  di- 
atomic 'Nf  and  H,  it  is  1*11  and  1*12  ;  while  for  the  three 
diatomic  pairs  Os  with  Hj,  N^,  and  CO,  it  is  1*17,  1*17,  and 
1*16. 

With  Loschmidt's  and  v.  Obermayer's  diffusion-coeflScients 
for  a  number  of  pairs  of  gases  at  about  15^  C,  we  can  test 
more  extensively  our  empirical  relation  that  at  about  that 
temperature  the  diffusion-coefficient  is  proportional  to 

(l/M,  +  l/M,)V{(M,/30*/2  +  (Mw9,)V2}'. 

The  data  are  available  for  sixteen  pairs  including  the  six 
already  considered,  and  as  the  experimenters  have  reduced 
their  results  to  values  at  0°  C.  by  the  approximate  formula 

I>27s/Dt=(273/T)«, 

which  is  near  enough  to  the  truth  for  small  differences 
betv^een  T  and  273,  we  will  take  the  values  D^ts  as  suitable  for 
our  present  purpose.  The  additional  values  required  for 
(MiffV^are:— 

CH^.  Oja:^.  OjHa.  SOa. 

/S    1-59  1*53  1*4  (near)  *55 

M  16  28  30  64 

(Mi8)V2...         1-47  1*75  1*74  1*63 

With  these  and  the  values  already  given,  and  the  values  of  D 
reproduced  from  v.  Obermayer  and  Loschmidt,  the  values  of 

(1/Ma+ 1/M,)V{(M,A)V2  +  (M,A)V2}*D 
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have  been  calculated  as  given  along  with  the  diflFusion-coeffi- 
cients  in  the  following  table  :  — 

Ha  and     O^       N,.       CO.      OH^.     00,.      N,0.    OaH^.     0^^.      SO,. 

D37,...  -667       -645      -647      -626      -532       -532       -486        -468        -484 

•195       -191      -199      -193      -203        207       '194       -208        -209 


OOa  and      O, 

Dar,...  '136 

•205 


Na. 
•136 
•201 


NaO. 
•193 
•248 


00. 
•143 
•199 


OaandNa-  OO. 
•178  -187 
•193    ^190 


00  and  OjH*. 
•122 
•287 


The  values  of 

(I/M1+ l/M,)V{(Mi/3i)*/2  +  (M^,)*/2}'I> 

are  nearly  constant,  though  showing  on  the  whole  a  tendency 
to  increase  with  the  number  of  atoms  in  the  diffusing  mole- 
cules, as  we  already  noted  in  connexion  with  10'B/(l  +  iCj/T) 
for  the  original  six  pairs  of  gases. 

The  last  table  can  be  greatlv  extended,  thanks  to  the 
experiments  carried  out  by  Winkelmann  for  determining 
diffusion-coefficients  according  to  Stefan^s  evaporation  method 
founded  on  his  equation  marked  (5)  in  the  present  paper. 
He  has  determined  the  rates  of  evaporation  of  a  number  of 
esters  from  Cj^^Oi  to  C0H18O2,  and  ethyl  oxide,  carbon  di- 
sulphide,  and  benzene  in  air,  hydrogen,  and  carbon  dioxide 
at  different  temperatures,  and  has  calculated  the  corresponding 
coefficients  of  diffusion. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  values  of  D273  it  is  necessary  to 
obtain  approximate  values  of  1C2  for  use  in  the  equation 

D273_/273Y    l  +  iC/T 
Dt"V  T  /  l  +  iC2/273* 

These  can  be  calculated  from  equation  (9)  if  we  know  iCi 
and  M)8  for  the  esters.  The  values  of  iCi  can  be  obtained  in 
the  following  manner : — In  the  paper  on  the  Viscosity  of 
Gases  and  Molecular  Force  it  is  shown  that  for  compounds 

M/9AlO"'=2lM2Z/2, 

where  I  is  the  virial  constant  of  molecular  attraction  in  the 
characteristic  equation  of  the  substance ;  values  of  M^Z  for  a 
large  number  of  bodies  being  given  in  tlie  Laws  of  Molecular 
Force  (Phil.  Mag.,  March  1893)  along  with  methods  of  cal- 
culating them  for  any  body.  As  regards  MS  for  the  esters^ 
I  have  found  by  determining  ^  that  for  C^H^^O,^ 

M/3=29  +  17-5(n-l) 

approximately  :  thus  all  the  data  are  to  hand  for  calculating 
jC2  for  each  of  Winkelmann*s  diffusing  pairs. 
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Values  of  iCj. 

Ha  and  OaH^O,. 

CAO,, 

C^Hj.O^ 

0,H,,0,. 

0,H,A- 

146 

146 

144 

144 

144 

Air  and 

235 

237 

241 

243 

245 

CO  and 

383 

389 

895 

401 

405 

H,  andO«H,eO^ 

0,H„0,. 

(0A),0. 

OS, 

CeH.. 

145 

144 

134 

153 

169 

Air  and 

248 

247 

219 

241 

276 

CO  and 

411 

413 

361 

393 

453 

Winkelmann^s  determinations  include  a  number  of  isomers^ 
as,  for  instance,  propyl  formate,  ethyl  acetate,  and  methyl 
propionate  of  the  composition  C4H8OJ  ;  and  in  the  diffusion- 
coefficients  about  to  be  ^iven  I  have  taken  the  mean  of  the 
isomers  in  each  case,  so  that,  for  instance,  the  mean  diffusion- 
coefficient  of  the  bodies  just  mentioned  is  given  as  the  value 
for  C4H8OJ.  When  the  broad  principles  have  been  established 
it  will  be  time  enough  to  take  account  of  minor  differences  in 
the  diffusion-coefficients  of  isomers.  The  following  table 
contains  the  mean  diffusion-coefficients  obtained  from  Winkel- 
mann's  determinations  at  the  temperatures  of  his  experiments, 
and  the  values  at  0°  C.  calculated  by  the  last  formula  and  the 
values  of  1C2  just  given. 


Substance  diffusing  into 


0,H.Oa   . 
O^H^O, 
C5HioOa . 

C«H„0> 

OS, 

OeH.    .... 


T. 
319-2 
293-4 
273 
339-8 
3191 
273 
364 
339-8 
273 
369-5 
8397 
273 
371 
273 
371 
273 
371 
273 
292-9 
283-4 
273 
305-8 
292-9 
273 
318 
292-9 
273 


D. 
•446 
-390 
-341 
•440 
-390 
-292 
•418 
•883 
•258 
•410 
-349 
•235 
•380 
•218 
•343 
•197 
-818 
•182 
-341 
-320 
-298 
•463 
-425 
-371 
•399 
•341 
•297 


Air. 


D. 
•112 
•100 
•087 
•111 
-100 
•074 
•112 
•099 
•065 
-106 
-087 
-067 
•095 
•053 
•085 
•047 
•078 
-043 
-089 
-083 
■078 
•112 
•101 
-088 
•101 
•088 
-076 


CO,. 


D. 
•075 
-067 
•057 
•078 
•069 
•050 
-081 
KWO 
•043 
-076 
•062 
•039 
068 
•036 
-061 
•083 
-057 
•080 
-064 
•060 
■065 
-079 
•073 
•063 
-071 
-061 
052 


F/al.  Mag.  S.  5-  Vol.  38.  No.  230.  July  1894. 
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With  these  values  of  D  at  273  the  values  of 

(1/Mi  +  1/M,;  V{  (MiiSO  V2  +  (M,ft)V2}^D 

can  now  be  calculated  as  for  the  gases,  witli  the  following 
results  (treating  air  as  Nj): — 

0,HeO,.  0,H,O,.  C.H.A-  CeH^A-  O^H^O,. 

Ha -23  -24  '25  -28  26 

Air -22  -23  24  25  '25 

OOj   -27  -27  -28  28  -29 

0,H,eO,.  OeH,,0,.  (OaH,)aO.  CS^.  O.He. 

H, -27                  -27  -23  23  -24 

Air     -26                  -27  22  -23                  23 

(X)a    -30                  31  -26  -26                 27 

It  will  be  noticed  that  with  hydrogen  and  air  at  the  lower 
members  of  the  ester  series  and  (C2H5)sO  and  CS2,  the  values 
are  near  to  the  "2  which  was  about  the  mean  value  for  the 
gases,  but  that  they  increase  steadily  as  the  series  is  ascended ; 
so  that  the  result  for  vapours  joins  on  continuously  with  that 
for  gases,  but  shows  a  decided  departure  from  our  empirical 
result  for  gases  that  for  temperatures  near  0°  C.  the  diffusion- 
coefficients  have  nearly  the  same  relative  values  as  if  the 
molecules  were  forceless.  But  it  should  be  remembered  that 
the  results  for  vapours  are  all  calculated  on  the  assumption 
that  they  obey  the  gaseous  laws,  and  therefore  that  care  should 
be  taken  not  to  give  much  w^eight  to  them  till  it  is  ascertained, 
either  theoretically  or  experimentally,  what  is  the  effect  on  the 
diffusion-coefficient  of  such  departure  from  the  gaseous  laws 
as  vapours  show. 

To  carry  the  subject  to  the  most  suitable  point  at  which  to 
leave  it  at  present,  it  seems  best  to  take  all  the  values  of 


(l/Mi-f-  l/M,)V{(MiA)V2  +  (Mj^O  V2}^n 


273 


which  have  been  given  in  this  pajier  and  divide  them  by  the 
corresponding  values  of  I-I-1C2/278,  using  only  the  theore- 
tical values  of  iCg,  calculated  according  to  equation  (9) .  In  this 
way,  according  to  equation  (10),  we  ought  for  attracting  smooth 
perfectly  restitutional  spherical  molecules  to  get  the  constant 
1/B273'  the  same  for  all  pairs  of  substances;  and  the  amount 
of  departure  from  constancy  will  furnish  a  good  measure  of 
the  present  degree  of  incompleteness  of  the  kinetic  theory  of 
diffusion,  the  chief  cause  of  incompleteness  being,  in  my 
opinion,  the  assumption  of  perfect  restitutionality  in  each 
individual  collision. 
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Values  of 
(1/Mi  +  1/M,)  y  {(Mi)80  V2  +  (M^,)  i/2}'D(l + iCV273)  =  1/B273*. 

Hj    and         H^  O^.  N,.  00.  .         CH^.           (X),. 

-144  -144  -153             133             136 

Air   and         -144  -140            -123 

COa  and         -136  -122  -123 

H,    and       NjO.           OjH^.  0,H,Oj.  O^H^Oj.  O^HioO,.  Ofi^fir 

•188            -131            -150  -167  163  -166 

Air   and        -119  -123  -127  '133 

CX),  and       -126             -113  '110  -114  -116 

H,    and   O^U^fir  OJl^fi^  C,H„03.  {0JS.,\O.  OS,.  C.H,. 

•167             177            -178             157  -160  -150 

Air  and       -132              139             -142             '123  126  416 

CO,  and       -116             119             123            -107  -107  '100 

Winkelmann's  values  of  the  diiFasion-coeiBcients  for  the 
vapours  of  water,  the  alcohols,  and  fatty  acids  have  not  been 
discussed  in  the  present  communication  on  account  of  the 
exceptional  nature  of  these  substances,  but  they  will  doubtless 
be  of  value  when  the  time  is  ripe  for  a  full  discussion  of  the 
physical  reasons  of  their  exceptional  behaviour. 

Melboume,  Januaiy  1894. 

II.  Coloured  Cloudy  Condensation^  as  Depending  on  the 
Temperature  and  the  Dust-contents  of  the  Air.  By  Gabl 
Babus  *. 

[Plate  v.] 

1.  TN  the  "koniscope^^  Mr.  Aitkenf  has  expressed  the 
JL  dust^ontents  of  a  given  sample  of  air,  in  terms  of 
the  colour,  or  of  the  intensity  of  colour,  or  of  the  amount  of 
exhaustion  necessary  to  produce  a  given  colour,  when  the 
cloudy  condensation  is  produced  by  sudden  exj^ansion  of  the 
gas  in  a  suitable  tube,  containing  enough  moisture  to  satu- 
rate the  air.  The  importance  of  temperature  is  pointed 
out,  but  not  evaluated.     Mr.  Aitken  prefers  to  mi^e  the 

*  I  hare  availed  myaelf  of  the  permission  of  the  Editors  of  this  Maga- 
zine to  reproduce  here  a  condensed  account  of  certain  parts  of  a^  forth- 
coming Bulletin  of  the  U.S.  Weather  Bureau,  believing  the  subject  to 
possess  some  general  physical  interest 

t  Aitken.  JProc.  Rojr.  Soc.  London,  li.  p.  425  rt  seq.,  1892.  For  a 
review  of  tne  earlier  history  of  the  subject  (for  virhich  there  is  no  space 
here)  the  reader  is  referred  to  my  papers  m  the  '  American  Meteorological 
Journal/  ix.  p.  488, 1893 ;  x.  p.  12,  1893.  On  reviewing  my  riwrnS  I 
find  that  the  tribute  there  paid  to  the  breadth  and  thoroughness  of  Mr. 
Aitken's  researches  (many  of  which  I  have  since  repeated)  is  inadequate, 
I  therefore  feel  bound  to  make  this  acknowledgment. 
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estimation  in  terms  of  the  cjolour-intensity  of  the  bine,  and  the 
apparatus  is  graduated  by  comparing  it  with  the  direct  dust- 
counter.  Based  as  this  apparatus  is  on  colour  discriminations, 
it  is  not  adapted  to  give  more  than  a  few  steps  of  dust- 
contents,  and  Mr.  Aitken  chiefly  recommends  it  for  qualita- 
tive purposes,  such,  for  instance,  as  may  present  themselves 
in  sanitary  work. 

2.  During  the  course  of  ray  experiments  on  the  thermal 
distribution  in  steam-jets,  I  had  frequent  occasion  to  note  the 
actuating  steam-pressure  at  which  the  intense  blue-violet 
field  of  my  colour-tube  merges  into  opaque,  eventually  to 
reappear  (pressure  increasing)  as  an  orange-brown  field  of 
the  first  order.  It  struck  me  that  here  was  a  sufficiently 
sharp  criterion  for  fixing  a  value  of  pressure  depending  in 
the  given  apparatus  only  on  the  temperature  and  the  dust- 
contents  of  the  inflowing  air.  In  otner  words,  for  a  given 
kind  of  air,  and  at  a  given  temperature,  there  are  two  well- 
defined  pressures  at  wnich  colour  (blue  and  yellow)  vanishes 
into  blackness.  If  the  kind  of  air  remains  the  same  while  its 
temperature  varies,  the  paired  values  of  pressure  will  also 
vary  markedly,  so  that  the  margins  of  the  opaque  field  may 
be  mapped  oat  in  a  diagram  in  which  pressure  is  expressed 
in  its  dependence  on  temperature.  It  is  the  chief  purpose 
of  the  present  paper  to  show  the  character  of  this  diagram, 
and  to  indicate  the  manner  in  which  the  positions  of  the  loci 
vary,  when  the  dust-contents  of  the  inflowing  air  are  also 
varied.  Incidentally  I  will  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  more 
immediate  cause  of  the  opaque  field,  and  to  see  whether  the 
water  molecules  may  not  themselves  become  nuclei  of  con- 
densation, §§  15,  16. 

3.  Apparatus. — Full  details  of  the  necessary  apparatus  is 
given  in  PL  V.  fig.  1,  where  the  colour-tube  is  shown  at  A  A, 
and  the  method  of  varying  the  temperature  and  dustiness  of 
the  inflowing  air  is  shown  at  E,  D,  F.  The  colour-tube  is 
identical  in  form  with  the  apparatus  described  in  an  earlier 
paper  *.  1  need  only  call  to  mind  here  that  the  steam  issues 
at  the  jet  y,  from  a  nozzle  about  '16  cm.  in  diameter,  and 
that  the  tube  AA  is  about  50  to  60  cm.  long,  and,  in  common 
with  the  air-hole  C,  about  5  cm.  in  diameter.  The  glass 
plates  g  and  a  are  kept  clear  by  moistening  with  a  solution 
of  caustic  potash,  and  the  mirror  M  reflects  skylight  through 
the  tube.  Mixed  steam  and  air  escape  at  B,  and  provision  is 
made  (not  shown)  for  screening  ofi^  extraneous  light  from  y, 
the  window  through  which  the  colour  observations  are  made. 

*  Barus,  Amer.  Meteorolog.  Journal,  ix.  p.  488  (1893). 
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The  two  essential  appurtenances  are  the  thermometer  ty  to 
register  the  temperature  of  the  inflowing  air  at  C,  and  the 
open  mercury  manometer  (not  shown)  by  which  the  pressure 
of  the  steam  entering  the  jet  j  is  measured.  Inasmuch  as  a 
mercury  thermometer  is  not  very  quick  in  its  indications,  the 
air  at  a  given  temperature  must  be  allowed  to  pass  over  the 
bulb  of  t  for  some  time  before  the  record  is  taken. 

The  steam  used  was  generated  in  a  copper  globe  about 
25  cm.  in  diameter,  and  provided  with  a  water-gauge  and  a 
steam-gauge.  The  vessel  was  heated  by  a  large  ring-burner* 
and  is  strong  enough  to  withstand,  say,  ten  atmospheres, 
though  in  the  present  work  pressures  below  two  atmospheres 
fully  suffice. 

(t  and  H  are  forms  of  air-filters  to  be  described  in  §  14. 

4.  The  air  entering  C  is  taken  out  of  the  atmosphere,  the 
three  influx  tubes  E,  I),  F  passing  through  the  window  frame 
WW,  and  opening  into  the  air  on  the  outside  (Smithsonian 
Park)  as  shown  at  6,  e,  d.  Valves  are  inserted  into  each  of 
these  tubes  at  ^,  /,  A,  so  that  the  quantity  of  air  passing 
through  any  one  of  them  may  be  regulated  or  even  quite 
shut  ofl^.  In  the  winter,  when  the  valves  are  open,  the  air 
rushes  through  the  tubes  with  considerable  velocity,  even 
when  the  jet  j  is  not  in  action.  This  velocity  increases  with 
the  steam-pressure  actuating  the  jet,  but  can  be  regulated  by 
shutting  off  the  valves  «,  /,  A  partially. 

The  tube  E  is  clear,  and  the  air  passing  through  it  has  the 
temperature  of  the  atmosphere.  Tne  tube  D  discharges  into 
E  and  is  provided  with  a  drum,  containing  a  coil  of  thin  lead 
pipe  of  about  0*6  cm.  calibre.  About  20  turns  of  pipe,  each 
somewhat  less  than  5  cm.  in  diameter,  in  a  drum  85  cm. 
long  and  somewhat  less  than  10  cm.  in  diameter,  are  more 
than  sufiicient.  In  cold  weather  steam  is  passed  through 
the  lead  pipe.  Hence  by  suitably  regulating  the  valves  A 
and /the  air  flowing  through  C  may  be  kept  at  any  desirable 
temperature  ;  and  as  temperatures  between  9®  and  40°  only 
are  needed  for  the  present  purposes,  this  arrangement  is  quite 
satisfactory.  In  the  summer  time  chilled  brine  or  an  ex- 
panding gas  circulating  through  the  coil  will  probably  be 
serviceable. 

The  tube  F  also  discharges  into  E,  and  is  useful  for  in- 
creasing the  dust-contents  of  the  air  entering  C.  For  this 
purpose  a  little  closed  basket  of  wire  gauze,  attached  to  a 
stem  passing  through  a  perforated  cork,  is  inserted  into  the 
tubulure  /r,  as  shown  in  the  figure.     A  piece  of  phosphorus 

*  This  apparatus,  used  for  other  purposes,  is  shown  in  Bulletin  U.S. 
Geolog.  Survey,  no.  64,  p.  CO  (1889). 
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is  put  into  the  basket.  The  dusty  exhalation  of  a  freshly  cut 
surface  of  phosphorus  is  almost  nil  at  0°  C,  hut  increases 
with  great  rapidity  when  the  temperature  rises,  §  26.  At 
any  given  temperature  above  15°  its  dust  supply  is  nearly 
constant  for  a  long  period  of  time  (hours)  ;  hence  its  avail- 
ability in  the  present  work,  unless  the  weather  is  very  cold. 
Fortunately  cold  temperatures  can  usually  be  dispensed  with 
when  artificially  dusty  air  is  examined. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  all  the  tubes  E,  D,  F  must  pass  out 
of  the  room.  If,  for  instance,  b  opened  into  the  room  (which 
would  often  be  desirable  for  the  reasons  just  mentioned) ,  then, 
if  the  jet  is  not  in  action  or  only  slightly  in  action,  cold  air 
would  pass  into  C  and  D,  and  out  at  6  as  well  as  at  B  into 
the  room.  At  low  steam-pressure  the  flow  of  dusty  air 
would,  therefore,  necessarily  be  irregular.  An  advantage  is 
secured  by  making  the  common  tube  i  C  long,  so  that  the 
air  may  be  well  mixed  before  impinging  upon  the  jet.  At 
best,  however,  air  dusted  in  this  way  is  an  inferior  substitute 
for  atmospheric  air,  and  the  results  show  much  more  fluctua- 
tion. Each  of  the  valves.  A,/,  e,  is  provided  with  a  suitable 
dial  and  an  index.  The  valve  e  must  be  free  from  leaks.  It 
is  best,  moreover,  when  atmospheric  air  is  examined  to  re- 
move the  basket  k  altogether,  and  to  close  the  hole  with  a 
cork.  The  hole  through  which  F  discharges  into  E  need  not 
be  more  than  a  few  millimetres  in  diameter,  and  it  is  advisable 
to  carry  it  into  the  axis  of  E  by  aid  of  a  glass  tube.  The 
whole  train  of  tubes  is  easily  made  of  ordinary  tinned  drain- 
pipe and  suitable  elbows.  To  summarize  :  the  faint  phos- 
phorescent glow  visible  on  phosphorus  in  the  dark  is  a  nearly 
permanent  dust-producer.  This  phosphorus-tainted  air,  dis- 
charged through  an  ^inch  tube  into  the  2-inch  tube  of  pure 
air,  usually  produces  persistent  colour-effects  at  ordinary 
temperatures.    Thus  the  additional  dilution  *  is  less  than  y^. 

5.  A  few  remarks  on  the  shortcomings  of  the  apparatus 
may  be  made  here.  It  is  clear  in  the  first  place  that  the 
temperature  of  the  air  entering  C  will  vary  with  the  intensity 
of  the  jet,  t.  e.  the  velocity  of  current,  even  if  the  other  ad- 
justments remain  unaltered.  For  the  more  rapidly  the  air 
passes  through  the  drum  D  the  less  it  is  heated.  This, 
nowever,  is  no  serious  inconvenience  since  temperature  is 
measured  at  t, 

*  It  18  best  to  provide  the  phosphoroB  tube  with  a  glass  stopcock  in 
place  of  the  symbolic  valve  of  fig.  1.  On  proper  adjustment  brilliant 
colour-effects  are  obtained  in  this  way  for  any  reasonable  length  of  time. 
The  line  is  quite  permanent  so  long  as  the  stopcock  is  left  untouched, 
but  there  is  a  change  of  colour  whenever  the  degree  of  opening  is 
varied. 
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Similarly  the  amount  of  dust  introduced  into  the  air  will 
(probably)  depend  on  the  rate  at  which  the  current  passes 
the  basket  at  h  Hence  at  great  jet  intensities  the  air  will 
be  less  dusty  than  for  small  intensities.  I  have  found  no 
easy  way  by  which  this  discrepancy  can  be  evaluated  ;  and 
my  experiments  with  artificially  dusted  air  are  intended 
rather  to  show  the  character  of  the  dust  variation  than  to 
map  out  precise  loci,  §§  11-13.  Fortunately  the  dust  effect 
is  so  striking  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  misinterpretation. 
Experiments  which  I  made  by  introducing  dust  with  jet 
pumps  and  aspirators  showed  few  advantages.  To  vary  the 
dust-contents  uniformly  at  all  jet-pressures,  the  mouths  c,  d 
of  the  air-tubes  must  be  introduced  into  a  large  artificially 
dusted  room,  instead  of  the  atmosphere.  But  this  method 
also  presents  grave  difficulties.  The  final  resort  seems  to  be 
to  examine  the  atmosphere  at  dificrent  times  and  in  difierent 
places,  or  to  construct  apparatus  for  the  rapid  filtration  of 
air,  §§  14,  15. 

One  serious  theoretical  question  may  be  referred  to  here. 
It  is  necessary  that  at  all  steam-pressures  the  amount  of  air 
entering  C  should  be  nearly  proportioned  to  the  amount  of 
issuing  steam.  No  doubt  this  is  nearly  the  case  ;  for  not 
only  do  the  air-  and  steam-currents  increase  and  decrease  to- 
gether, but  the  air  is  admitted  in  excess  of  the  quantity  neces- 
sary to  produce  condensation  at  the  supersaturated  parts  of 
the  jet,  and  it  is  to  this  condensation  that  the  colour  indicar- 
tions  apply.  If  the  valve  e  be  closed,  and  the  valves /and  A 
all  but  closed,  the  pressures  at  which  the  margin  of  the  opaque 
zone  appears  from  blue  increase  ;  but  the  temperature  regis- 
tered at  t  also  increases  at  even  a  greater  relative  rate,  so  that 
the  apparent  efiect  is,  curiously  enough,  rather  an  excess  than 
a  deficiency  of  dust  (§  13). 

I  infer  from  this  that  in  the  work  below  the  air  is  always 
admitted  in  quantity  sufficient  to  produce  its  maximum  dust 
effect-  To  test  this  question  preliminarily,  I  replaced  the 
0*16  cm.  nozzle  by  another  0'09  cm.  in  diameter,  and  thus 
{cast,  par.)  only  discharging  one  third  as  much  steam  as  the 
former.  The  new  results  virtually  coincided  with  the  old 
(§  15)  ;  and  hence,  though  the  relations  below  were  obtained 
from  a  given  apparatus,  they  are  probably  true  generally  *  so 

*  It  will  be  expedient  to  consider  the  small  differential  effect  of  varia- 
tions of  the  barometer,  and  the  tendency  of  the  pressure  corresponding 
to  "  blue-upaque  "  to  fall  with  the  time  of  efflux,  &c.,  in  the  Bulletin 
cited.  Brass  nozzles  corrode  in  the  course  of  time,  so  that  it  is  advisable 
to  make  them  of  platinum.  With  some  unpolish^  nozzles  the  'Wellow- 
blue  "  abjmptote  may  fall  even  a^  low  as  20  centim.  of  mercury  at  30°  air- 
temperature. 
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long  as  the  inflowing  air  exceeds  a  certain  minimum  quantity 
and  the  nozzle  is  of  average  smoothness.  A  full  discussion  of 
all  these  points  will  be  in  order  when  I  come  to  measure  the 
thermal  distribution  within  the  colour-tube,  and  particularly 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  nozzle  of  the  jet.  1  will  then 
show  to  what  extent  each  jet  possesses  special  hydraulic  pro- 
perties *.  In  a  general  way  tne  jet  may  be  advantageously 
compared  with  a  Bansen  flame.  For  just  as  in  the  one  case 
the  blue  cone  is  a  locus  indicating  the  speed  of  chemical 
action  f;  under  the  given  conditions  of  mixture  and  efflux,  so 
in  the  steam-jet  the  transparent  cone  of  vapour  indicates  the 
rate  at  which  condensation  takes  place.  Griven  the  rate  of 
efflux  of  steam,  a  photographic  method  may  then  be  easily 
devised  for  expressing  the  speed  of  condensation  }  numerically. 

The  fact  that  pin-hole  jets  are  quite  sufficient  makes  tne 
practical  construction  of  the  apparatus  (Plate  V.  fig.  1) 
on  a  small  scale  an  easy  possibility.  A  globular  copper 
boiler,  5  inches  in  diameter,  and  a  sensitive  steam-gauge  with 
a  capacity  of  less  than  15  pounds,  are  available  for  generating 
the  steam  and  recording  pressure. 

6.  Results.  Normal  Atmosphere. — The  results  in  hand  are 
necessarily  in  very  great  number,  for  the  case  is  one  in  which 
the  observer  has  to  construct  the  mean  value  or  path,  when 
the  observations  themselves  are  unavoidably  discrepant.  It 
will  therefore  be  expedient  to  avoid  cumbersome  tables,  by 
expressing  all  the  data  graphically.  An  ulterior  advantage 
is  gained  in  this  way,  inasmuch  as  the  broad  features  of  the 
phenomena  are  at  once  evident  to  the  eye. 

In  the  chart,  Plate  V.  fig.  2  (and  in  all  succeeding 
charts),  the  abscissas  indicate  me  temperature,  in  degrees  C, 
of  the  air  entering  the  colour-tube  at  C  (fig.  1);  or,  m  other 
words,  the  registry  of  the  thermometer  t.  The  ordinates 
show  the  pressures  in  centims.  of  mercury  under  which 
the  steam  is  forced  out  of  the  jet.  The  points  of  the 
curve  between  0  and  about  40  cm.  then  show  the  corre- 
sponding values  of  air-temperature  and  steam-pressure,  at 
which  the  blue-violet  (first  order)  field  seen  in  the  colour-tube 
merges  into  opaque.  The  points  of  the  curve  lying  quite 
above  40  cm.  snow  the  conditions  at  which  the  brown- 
yellows  of  the  first  order  just  emerge  from  the  opaque. 
Curves  indicating  the  approximate  loci  are  drawn  through 
the  points. 

*  AgreeiBK  with  the  results  of  Aitken,  /.  c. 
t  Cf,  W.  Michelflon,  Wied.  Ann,  xxxvii.  p.  1  (1889). 
X  A  discusaion  of  this  method    of   investigation    is   given  in  the 
Bdletin, 
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Below  about  9°  C,  therefore,  the  field  is  opaqae  at  all 
pressures  ;  above  9^^  the  pressure  at  which  blue  changes  into 
opaque  rapidlj  increases  with  increasing  temperature ;  and 
the  pressure  at  which  brown-yellow  changes  to  opaque  de- 
creases from  an  enormous  yalue,  and  at  even  a  more  rapid 
rate  as  temperature  increases.  Both  loci,  curving  at  a 
gradually  retarded  rate,  eventually  reach  a  common  asym« 
ptote  at  about  41  cm.  (temperature  being  indefinitely  high). 
At  the  same  time  the  colours  which  were  very  intense 
at  the  lower  temperature  gradually  become  fainter,  and  the 
opaque  zone  more  translucent,  until  at  about  40P  of  air-tem- 
perature (depending  on  the  size  of  the  nozzle,  §  15)  the  field 
is  clear  and  without  colour.  The  escaping  steam  is  gaseous, 
and  not  visibly  condensed.  When  temperature  decreases 
again  from  40^,  white-yellow  is  the  first  colour  to  appear, 
showing  that  the  particles  here  must  be  the  smallest  of  the 
whole  series.  At  35°  the  change  from  faint  yellowish  tones 
to  faint  white-blues,  when  pressure  is  made  to  vary  suitably 
(see  chart)  from  larger  to  smaller  values,  is  quite  marked. 
There  is  no  opaque  demarcation,  however,  but  rather  a  mix- 
ture of  colours,  for  the  opaque  field  is  hardly  impervious  to 
light  above  30°.  Indeed  one  often  notices  a  brownish  field 
surrounding  the  jet,  on  a  violet-bluish  ground. 

For  all  temperatures  and  pressures  lying  to  the  left  of  the 
two  curves  the  field  is  opaque,  and  it  sends  off  a  kind  of  cusp 
to  penetrate  into  higher  temperatures.  There  is  a  character- 
istic difference  between  the  contours  of  the  two  marmns ;  for 
whereas  yellow-opaque  after  a  sharp  inflexion  shoots  up 
almost  vertically,  blue-opaque  shows  a  regular  change  of 
curvature  throughout. 

At  about  13^  m  the  chart  I  have  inscribed  the  approxi- 
mate positions  of  the  successive  interference-colours  *,  indi- 
cating their  positions  by  a  cross.  This  cannot  be  nearly  so 
well  done  as  the  location  of  the  opaque  margin,  and  as  the 
colours  are  of  smaller  interest  in  the  present  paper,  I  will  not 
enter  into  the  subject  further.  The  contour  of  the  successive 
colour-curves  is  easily  surmised  from  the  line  for  blue-opaque. 
Similarly  above  the  yellow-opaque  line,  a  family  of  browns, 
oranges,  and  yellows  may  be  located. 

when  the  dust-contents  are  increased,  the  margin  of  the 
opaque  field  approaches  the  abscissa,  and  hence  the  colour 
loci  will  be  successively  more  crowded  together. 

In  the  chart  (Plate  V.  fig.  2)  only  a  single  air-tube  (D, 
fig.  1)  was  available.  The  air  was  heated  to  about  40°  by 
the  circulating  steam.  This  was  then  shut  off  and  the 
*  See  Barufi,  Am.  Met.  Joum.  iz.  p.  600  et  aeq,,  1893. 
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temperature  and  pressnre  at  which  the  colours  disappeared 
noted  on  cooling.  The  mercury-thermometer  is  scarcely 
sensitive  enough  for  such  observations,  and  the  temperatures 
of  the  diagram  are  probably  too  high.  I  have  therefore 
lumped  all  my  observations  between  Feb.  10  and  23,  1893, 
in  this  chart,  seeing  that  the  phenomenon  as  a  whole  is 
well  represented. 

7.  In  the  following  work,  however,  the  apparatus,  Plate  V. 
fig.  1,  was  used,  with  the  phosphorus-tube  closed  up  and 
the  phosphorus  removed.  Great  care  was  taken  to  wait 
for  stationary  temperatures,  and  about  five  (or  more)  steps 
between  10°  C.  and  40°  C.  were  selected  for  observation. 

The  first  set  of  experiments  was  made  on  Feb.  23,  the 
chart*,  fig.  3,  curve  A  being  obtained  in  the  morning, 
and  fig.  4  in  the  afternoon.  The  day  was  cold,  with 
snow  covering  the  ground.  The  blue-opaque  curve.  A,  fig.  3, 
virtually  reproduces  fig.  2  ;  but  the  curve,  fig.  4,  differsTrom 
it  inasmuch  as  the  tangential  angles  in  the  latter  case  are 
steeper,  so  that  the  locus  is  less  curved  and  rises  higher 
than  in  figs.  2  or  3.  In  all  cases  yellow-opaque  lies  above 
blue-opaque.  I  was  at  first  inclined  to  refer  this  to  differ- 
ences of  the  vanishing  standard,  believing  the  two  curves 
to  contain  consistent  observations,  but  differing  from  each 
other  for  reasons  purely  subjective.  Whether  or  not  this  is 
the  case  can  only  be  found  by  comparison  with  succeeding 
series  of  observations,  as  will  presently  be  seen.  Taking  the 
observations  at  their  face  value,  the  indication  is  less  dust  for 
the  afternoon  than  for  the  morning.  The  curve  P  found  for 
artificially  dusty  air  will  bo  described  below  (§  11). 

8.  The  next  series  of  observations  were  made  on  Feb.  27 
(cloudy),  28  (rain),  and  on  March  2  (clear).  There  was  but 
little  difference  in  the  respective  loci  of  the  data  except  that 
on  the  latter  day  the  asymptote  was  somewhat  below  the 
position  for  the  other  days  (see  chart,  Plate  V.  fig,  5). 
The  common  asymptote  takes  a  mean  position  (pressure, 
p=43  cm.)  between  the  corresponding  values  of  figs.  2 
and  3  (^=42  cm.)  and  fig.  4  (^=48  cm.). 

9.  On  March  3,  however,  the  asymptote  rose  again  to  the 
value  ^=46  cm.  The  weather  was  cloudy,  antedating 
the  storm  of  March  4, 1893.  Two  series  of  observations  were 
made. 

Finally,  the  results  of  March  6,  8,  10  agree  in  character 
with  fig.  5  ;  while  during  the  intermediate  date,  March  7, 
the  asymptote  fell  to  the  lower  position  /?=42  cm.     These 

♦  The  obsen'ations  FF'  in  fig.  8  refer  to  filtered  air  and  will  be 
described  in  §  14. 
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figures,  as  a  whole,  give  some  evidence  in  favour  of  an 
oscillation  of  the  aavmptote  with  the  dust-contents  of  atmo- 
spheric air.  The  observed  interval  of  oscillation  is  within 
about  8  cm.  of  mercury  pressure^  but  usually  much  below 
this. 

10.  General  character  of  the  Loci, — Resuming  the  remarks 
of  §6,  it  is  seen  that  when  the  asymptotes  are  high,  the  loci 
as  a  whole  show  less  curvature  and  the  points  between  20° 
and  30°  G.  tend  to  fall  below  the  corresponding  points  for 
low  asymptotes.  I  have  endeavoured  to  bring  the  whole 
phenomenon  into  a  convenient  equation,  in  which  temperature 
and  dust-contents  might  appear  as  two  variables  by  which 
the  contours  (pressure)  of  the  margin  of  the  opaque  field 
(figs.  2  et  seq.)  are  conditioned.  The  invention  of  a  single 
form  in  which  both  the  blue-opaque  and  the  yellow-opaque 
margins  are  contained  is  more  difficult  than  the  fitting  of  a 
separate  form  for  each  curve,  and  I  have  not  been  fully 
successful  in  any  case.  Cumbersome  equations^  or  such  as 
lead  to  involved  computations,  are  of  little  interest  for  the 
present  purposes,  where  the  object  sought  is  merely  a  terse 
and  convenient  epitome  of  the  very  large  number  of  isolated 
observations  which  go  to  make  up  each  of  the  curves  in 
question. 

Let  p  be  the  steam-pressure  actuating  the  jet,  and  t  the 
temperature  of  the  air  into  which  the  jet  is  discharged,  and 
let  A,  B,  C,  n  be  constants  to  be  presently  discussed.     Then 

e=A10^-^>" (1) 

The  quantity  (j9— B)  in  (1)  is  always  to  be  taken  as  a 
numeric,  i.  e,  positively  ;  otherwise  imaginary  results  are 
encountered.  Suppose  now  this  equation  is  tested  b^'  the 
data  of  fig.  5,  as  these  fairly  represent  a  mean  case.     Then 

p=0,  <=A=9,  by  observation  ; 

p=B,  <=QO ,  or  B=43,  the  height  of  the  asymptote  above 
the  abscissa ; 
^  =  ao,  <=aoo. 

Hence  the  yellow-opaque  margin,  lying  quite  above  o=B 
ss43,  corresponds  directly  to  equation  (1)  ;  whereas  the  blue- 
opaque  margin,  lying  quite  below  p=B=43,  corresponds  to 
(1)  with  (p—B)  replaced  by  (B— p).  Furthermore,  while 
in  the  yellow-opaque  branch  p  increases  from  43  cm.  to  oo , 
t  passes  through  a  minimum  value.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary 
to  inquire  the  position  and  character  of  this  uncalled  for 
singular  point.  Let  equation  (1)  be  differentiated,  remember- 
ing that  ^=0  corresponds  to  />=  —  oo ,  and  therefore  does  not 
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enter  the  present  problem,  and  that  B=jr>  bas  already  been 
disposed  of.  Then  the  pressure  />«,  corresponding  to  the 
minimnm  temperature  t^  in  question^  is  found  to  be 

B 

and  the  somewhat  more  involved  expression  of  f^  is  found  from 
equation  (1). 

With  these  preliminaries,  the  remaining  constants  C  and  n 
are  then  easily  enough,  though  somewhat  tediously,  obtained 
from  the  observations  making  up  fig.  5,  by  trial.  The  results 
are  as  follows  : — 

A=9  ;  0=0-013  ;  n=0'35 ;  B=43. 

Steam-pressures,  jp,  in  cm.  of  mercury ;  air-temperatures,  <, 
in  degrees  C. 


=  Ocm. 

<=  9-0° 

p=  43  cm. 

t=+<x>° 

10 

9-8 

44 

33-6 

20 

11-0 

47 

21-4 

30 

130 

50 

19-2 

40 

20-3 

•66-2 

•17-4 

42 

31-6 

70 

17-4 

42-8 

85-3 

90 

18-1 

43 

+  00 

t 

J 

J 

Blue-opaque.     *  Minimum.     Yellow-opaque. 

This  curve,  equation  (1),  has  been  inscribed  in  fig.  5,  to 
show  the  grouping  of  the  observations  around  it.  The  mini- 
mum is  marked  at  a  (*m=17*4°  C,  />fl»=66'2  cm.).  Through- 
out the  extent  of  the  figure,  it  unites  two  sufficiently  flat  curves 
to  fairly  represent  the  observations ;  for  this  part  of  the 
margin,  from  its  exceedingly  steep  ascent,  cannot  be  traced 
with  precision. 

As  a  whole,  therefore,  equation  (1)  has  reproduced  the 
complete  phenomenon  surprisingly  well,  both  as  regards  the 
blue-opaque  (AB)  and  the  yeUow-opaque  (BC)  margin  of 
the  opaque  field.  No  doubt,  better  agreement  could  be  had 
on  further  trial,  particularly  by  varying  the  point  of  inter- 
section with  the  abscissa,  ^=A.  I  snail  not,  however,  do  this, 
since  in  the  present  paper  the  chief  datum  is  the  height  of  the 
common  asymptote  (p=B)  above  the  abscissa.  It  is  this 
parameter  which  expresses  the  dust-contents  of  the  air,  and 
which  fortunately  may  be  obtained  without  computation  by 
the  direct  observations  presently  to  be  more  fully  specified. 

11.  Artifidally  Dusty  Atmospheres, — ^To  interpret  the  alwve 
data  it  is  necessary  to  increase  the  dust-contents  of  the  normal 
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atmosphere  artificially,  ntilizing  the  tabe  F,  fig.  1,  containing 
phospboras.  The  resnits  for  this  case  are  not  without  com- 
plexity, but  the  character  of  the  effect  produced  is  obvious  at 
once :  it  takes  but  a  trace  of  the  phosphorus-tainted  air  to 
make  the  field  permanently  opaque  at  all  pressures  and  tem- 
peratures not  unreasonably  high.  In  other  words,  the  tendency 
is  to  drop  the  blue-opaque  curve  of  the  above  figures  into 
coincidence  with  the  abscissa.  One  would  surmise  that  at 
least  the  asymptotic  portion  of  the  yellow-opaque  curve  would 
likewise  drop  to  the  abscissa,  and  this  is  actually  the  case,  as 
will  be  shown  presently.  By  allowing  the  discnarge  from  P 
to  take  place  into  E  througn  a  glass  tube  only  a  lew  milli- 
metres in  diameter,  while  the  air-tube  C  is  fully  two  inches  in 
diameter,  I  was  able  to  dust  the  air  sufficiently  to  obtain  at 
least  the  approximate  contours  of  the  corresponding  relation 
of  steam-pressure  and  air-temperature.  The  data  are  inscribed 
in  fig-  4,  and  together  they  make  up  the  curve  P  near  the 
axis  of  temperature.  Thus  the  striking  potency  of  even 
traces  of  dust  is  well  exhibited. 

Clearly  the  rudimentary  curve  P  is  a  member  of  the  same 
family  to  which  AB  belongs,  and  it  is  therefore  obvious 
that  the  whole  field  between  B  and  the  abscissa  is  a  region  of 
temperature  and  pressure  loci  *,  each  of  which  corresponds  to 
a  particular  value  of  dust-contents.  Since,  therefore,  the 
accuracy  with  which  the  point  can  be  located  at  any  (mean) 
temperature  is  about  1  cm.,  the  apparatus  ought  to  register  about 
40  degrees  of  dusi-contents  between  normal  atmospheric  air 
and  the  artificial  mixture  stated.  On  this  scale  the  variation 
of  the  dust-contents  of  normal  air  t  lies  in  the  interval  between 
40  cm.  and  50  cm.  of  mercury,  remembering  that  the  height 
of  the  asymptote  (virtually  reached  at  28°  to  30°)  is  taken 
for  registry. 

12.  To  bring  out  the  conditions  more  fully,  however,  it  is 
necessary  to  make  supplementary  tests  both  with  phosphorus 
and  with  filtered  air. 

If  the  basket  of  phosphorus  is  placed  in  the  tube  E  (fig.  1) 

*  Probably  the  best  method  of  actually  mapping  out  these  curves  will 
consist  in  using  nozzles  of  different  degrees  of  smoothness.  By  mere 
haphazard  drilling  and  polishing  of  such  nozzles,  I  obtained  curves 
between  asymptote  20  cm.  and  asymptote  50  cm.  That  these  curves  will 
be  identical  with  the  corresponding  dust-curves  is  made  probable  by  §16 
below. 

t  Supposing  that  the  possible  erroro  have  been  correctly  apprehended. 
In  experiments  made  throughout  the  entire  month  I  was  surprised  that 
an  apparatus  so  sensitive  to  artificial  dust  should  show  such  slight  mean 
\ariation8  of  the  dust-contenta  of  atmospheric  tii  from  da^  to  day. 
Witness  the  above  curves. 
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near  its  mouth  d,  where  the  air-temperatnre  (in  winter)  is  near 
the  freezing-point,  no  effect  is  produced.  Thus  at  21°-22^ 
the  blue-opaque  margin  was  at  41-42  cm.,  showing  that  the 
oxidation  of  phosphorus  at  zero  is  relatively  negligible  in 
spite  of  the  current  of  air. 

If,  however,  the  same  phosphorus  be  placed  in  the  tube  EC 
at  I,  somewhere  between  tiie  point  of  confluence  and  the  colour- 
tube,  and  where  the  temperature  is  say  20°,  then  it  is  actually 
possible  to  obtain  the  yellow  of  the  first  order  at  steam-pressures 
less  than  1  cm.  Thus  at  19°,  the  yellow-opaque  margin  was 
at  1*2  cm.,  and  the  colour  persistea  with  increasing  brilliancy 
at  all  pressures  above  this. 

For  temperatures  greater  than  20°,  the  tube  is  yellow  at  nil 
pressures  until  eventually  above  35°  all  colour  vanishes  for 
want  of  supersaturation. 

For  temperatures  below  20°,  the  tendency  is  to  produce 
opaque  fields.  Thus  at  15°  the  tube  is  opaque  at  all  pressures 
above  a  few  millimetres. 

The  explanation  of  this  somewhat  puzzling  behaviour  is 
this  :  at  any  given  admissible  temperature,  the  effect  of 
phosphorus  dust  is  a  change  of  the  colour  of  the  field  in  the 
direction  from  blue  through  opaque  to  yellow  in  proportion 
as  more  dust  of  the  given  kind  is  added.  Again,  the  dust- 
contents  of  the  air  passing  over  a  given  lump  of  phosphorus 
decreases  both  with  the  rapidity  of  the  current  and  with  the 
degree  of  cold.  Hence  at  nigher  temperatures  than  20° 
brilliant  brown-yellow  fields  are  uie  usual  occurrence  when  the 
phosphorus  lies  in  the  air-tube  i  C.  If  withdrawn  from  the 
air-tube  and  so  circumstanced  that  its  exhalation  is  diluted 
with  much  air  (tube  F,  fig.  1),  then  any  colour  may  be  pro- 
duced, depending  on  the  degree  of  dilution.  On  the  other 
hand,  below  20°  the  oxidation  takes  place  more  and  more 
slowly,  so  that  only  "very  gentle  currents  of  air  can  carry  off 
enough  dust  to  produce  a  yellow  field.  For  strong  currents 
in  C  there  is  a  double  source  of  dilution,  and  opaque  fields  are 
the  rule.  In  other  words,  the  air  now  approaches  the  state 
AB  in  fig.  4,  so  far  as  dust-contents  are  concerned. 

I  have  entered  into  this  subject  at  length  because  of  its 
important  theoretical  bearing,  seeing  that  it  is  necessary  to 
disentangle  a  series  of  involved  relations. 

13.  In  fig.  6  (diagram),  the  pair  of  curves  ABC  indicates 
the  margin  of  the  opaque  field  for  unusually  pure  atmospheric 
air.  Above  the  horizontal  asymptote  through  B  there  is  a 
symmetrical  disposition  of  browns,  oranges,  and  yellows,  the 
order  of  colours  decreasing  upward.  Below  B  the  colours  are 
blues,  greens,  and  hues  of  higher  orders.     The  whole  field  to 
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the  rigbt  of  ABC  is  coloured,  merging  into  colourless  ;  the 
field  to  the  left  of  ABC  is  opaque. 

As  the  air  becomes  more  and  more  dust-laden,  the  yellow 
territory  encroaches  on  the  blue,  so  that  for  unusually  dusty 
atmospheric  air  the  pair  of  curves  ABC  has  changed  into  ADC. 

In  the  same  way  the  yellows  will  continue  to  advance  upon 
the  blues  for  each  successive  (now  artificial)  increment  of  the 
dustK^on tents  of  the  air,  until  eventually  the  blues  have  been 
quite  crowded  out  of  the  field,  and  the  whole  territory  is  per- 
sistently yellow  at  all  temperatures  and  pressures,  in  other 
words,  the  asymptote  of  tne  curve  descends  with  increasing 
dust-contents,  while  at  the  same  time  the  curve  BC  moves 
bodily  to  the  right,  so  that  BC  finally  coincides  with  the 
co-onlinate  sixes  of  pressure  and  temperature.  This  at  least 
is  the  essential  feature  of  the  phenomenon  so  far  as  I  now 
understand  it.  Subsidiary  details  ynU  be  brought  forward  at 
some  other  time. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  particular  curves,  figs.  2  et 
seq,,  apply  primaril}'^  to  the  particular  jet  discharging  into  the 

S' ven  tubes.  Nor  can  any  attempt  as  yet  be  made  to  graduate 
e  apparatus ;  for  a  comparison  with  the  Aitken  dust-counter 
is  not  legitimate,  unless  it  can  be  proven  that  any  given 
class  of  particles  *  occurs  proportionally  to  the  total  number, 
certainly  a  hazardous  hypothesis.  For  the  present  the  height 
of  the  curve  at  points  above  28°  (asymptote),  expressed  in 
centimetres  of  mercury  (pressure) ,  is  the  empiric  dust-indicator. 
14.  Filtered  Air, — ^A  grave  difficulty  is  encountered  in 
using  filtered  air,  inasmuch  as  the  supply  cannot  be  obtained 
in  sufficient  quantity  without  employing  very  cumbersome 
apparatus.  I  have  helped  myself  provisionally  by  using  a  tin 
tube  G  (fig.  1)  with  the  end  n  n  large  enough  to  fit  enugly 
into  the  air-hole  C  when  the  heater  is  removed.  6  is  filled 
with  cotton  throughout  about  20  cm.  of  its  length  in  the 
usual  wav.  The  end  n  n  is  closed  with  a  sieve  of  brass  wire 
gauze,  while  the  end  m  is  closed  with  a  perforated  rubber 
cork,  through  which  an  influx  tubulure,  o,  projects.  This  is 
connected  with  an  ordinary  gas-tank,  containing  highly  coin- 
pressed  air. 

When  the  tube  C  (fig.  1)  is  closed  with  the  filter  G  (no 
gas  passing  through.it),  the  field  of  A  A  at  once  becomes 
clear  ;  at  the  same  time,  however,  its  temperature  rises  to  the 

*  Cf,  §14.  ETidence  Is  also  adduced  in  my  earlier  paper  (Am.  Met. 
Joum.  March  1893,519)  that  it  is  only  the  smallest  of  aiist  particles — 
t.  e,  particles  whose  dimensions  are  limited  either  way  and  of  the  order 
of  a  few  hundred  molecular  diameters — ^which  induce  coloured  cloudy 
condensation. 
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boiling-pointy  and  the  absence  of  colour  in  this  case  is  more  the 
result  of  insufficient  supersaturation  than  of  absence  of  dust. 
Now  let  the  compressed  air  be  admitted,  so  that  the  tube  A  A 
is  considerably  cooled.  If  the  steam-pressure  is  high  enough, 
and  the  gas  in  sufficient  quantity,  the  field  first  clouds  over 
and  then  turns  quite  opaque.  Thus  at  a  pressure  of  50  cm., 
and  a  temperature  registered  at  t  of  47°,  such  a  result 
(opaqueness)  was  obtained.  At  30  cm.  steam-pressure  the 
field  turned  cloudy,  but  not  opaque  ;  at  15  cm.  no  clouding 
was  even  apparent.     Colours  were  not  observed  in  any  case. 

In  view  of  the  insufficient  air-supply  obtained  in  case  of  the 
filter  G,  I  replaced  it  by  the  form  H,  diflfering  from  Q  in 
having  a  drum  much  larger  in  diameter  (length  25  cm., 
diameter  15  cm.),  and  special  sieves  rr  and  ss.  Similar 
parts  are  similarly  lettered.  Under  like  conditions,  such 
a  filter  should  supply  nine  or  more  times  as  much  air  as  the 
other  (G). 

The  absorbent  cotton  inserted  between  the  sieves  ss  and  rr 
(the  former  and  the  lid  beinff  removed,  and  the  latter  [r  r] 
soldered  in  place)  was  carefully  laid  in  layers  parallel  to  r  r, 
quite  filling  the  width  of  the  drum.  When  full  to  the  top,  the 
cotton  was  compressed  by  the  second  sieve  ss,  which  thereafter 
was  also  soldered  in  place,  the  lid  with  the  inlet  pipe  (/  m' 
soldered  on,  and  the  space  between  lid  and  s  s  filled  with  loose 
cotton  to  catch  dirt.  The  compressed  charge  between  s  s  and 
r  r  mainly  acts  as  the  filter.  When  not  in  use  it  should  be 
heated,  so  as  to  be  thoroughly  dry. 

In  the  first  experiments  with  the  filter  H,  compressed  air 
(issuing  as  usual  from  a  narrow  pipe,  and  at  a  tank-pressure 
of  about  15  atmospheres)  was  used  as  before.  Spreading 
through  the  filter,  the  air  enters  the  colour-tube  at  a  much 
reduced  velocity.  As  the  air  in  the  tank  is  gradually  freed 
from  dust  by  the  subsidence  of  the  latter,  there  is  here  an 
additional  means  of  purification.  But  the  method  is  much  too 
lavish  to  be  practical,  even  if  it  be  conceded  that  the  filter  is 
actually  efficient.  The  following  data  were  thus  obtained  for 
the  margin  of  the  opaque  field  at  temperatures  comparable 
with  the  values  in  the  charts.     Colours  were  not  observed : — 

Temperature  .  .  20°  21°  22°  23°  I  33°  I  Centigrade. 
Pressure  ....   41*5    42      43      44    |  5  8  |  Cm.  Hg. 

In  the  set  of  data  for  20**  to  23°  the  filter  was  not  so  well 
packed  as  at  33°.  Observations  were  discontinued  for  want 
of  gas.  I  have  inserted  these  data  in  the  chart,  fig.  3,  at 
F  and  F'.  When  taken  together  they  suggest  a  locus  of 
the   same  nature  as  fig.  4,  i,  e.  implying  less  curvature  in 
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proportion  as  the  air  is  less  dustj.  Bearing  this  in  mind,  the 
margin  of  the  opaane  zone  at  20°  for  filteredair  is  not  as  much 
above  the  atmospneric  carve  as  one  would  anticipate.  It 
follows  that  the  size  of  the  particles  producing  coloured 
cloudy  condensation  in  atmospheric  air  is  not  necessarily 
enormous  when  compared  with  molecular  diameters — an 
inference  which  I  have  already  drawn*  both  from  the 
character  of  the  colour  phenomena  and  from  the  conditions  of 
condensation. 

15.  Having  obtained  these  preliminary  results,  I  attacked 
the  subject  on  a  much  larger  scale,  using  an  apparatus  very 
similar  to  fig.  1  (with  the  phosphorus-tube  removed),  except 
that  the  air,  instead  of  being  taken  out  of  the  atmosphere  at  e 
and  d,  passed  at  those  points  through  two  large  filters  of  the 
type  H  (fig.  1).  A  large  Boot  blower,  actuated  by  a  one* 
horse-power  gas-engine,  forced  the  air  through  the  system. 

Contrary  to  my  expectations,  this  arrangement  remained  to 
ihe  last  utterly  iuefficieot.  When  the  blower  acted  under  low 
pressures,  the  air  entering  the  colour-tube  was  insufficient  in 
quantity.  For  higher  blower-pressures  and  a  more  rapid 
current  of  air  t,  the  evidences  of  filtration  were  practically 
absent.  It  was  easy  to  trace  the  increase  of  dust-contents  with 
the  velocity  of  the  current  of  nominally  filtered  air,  even 
though  high  speeds  were  excluded  by  the  nature  of  the  case. 
The  nozzle  of  ihe  original  steam-jet  being  0*16  cm.  in  diameter, 
I  replaced  it  by  a  finer  one,  0*09  cm.  in  diameter,  but  without 
advantage.  It  is  noteworthy  that  for  atmospheric  air  both 
these  jets  gave  identical  results  as  to  the  location  of  the  opaque 
margin  near  the  asymptote.  The  colours  for  the  fine  jet  were 
fainter,  and  together  with  the  opaque  field  vanished  at  a  lower 
temperature,  as  one  would  suppose,  seeing  that  only  one  third 
as  much  steam  is  available  in  one  case  as  in  the  other. 

The  best  results  for  filtered  air  are,  therefore,  those  of  the 
preceding  paragraph.     A  sufficient  degree  of  supersaturation 

Eresupposed,  in  no  case  was  there  an  absence  of  condensation  ; 
ut  as  1  cannot  assert  that  the  air  used  was  rigorously  pure, 
it  does  not  follow  that  I  have  reached  the  conditions  t  under 
which  the  molecules  themselves  act  as  condensation  nuclei. 

♦  Amer.  Met.  Journ.  ix.  pp.  607,  519  (1803). 

t  Compare  this  with  the  similar  ezperiences  ot  Mr.  Aiikcn,  in  Trans. 
Roy.  Soc.  Edinburgh,  xxxv.  p.  11  et  seq.  (1888). 

X  The  delicate  question  of  purity  comes  into  play  in  the  other  researches. 
Thus  condensation  (apparently  without  nuclei  was  produced  by  Aitken 
(Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Ecun.  xxxv.  j).  16. 1888),  using  the  expansion  method. 
R.  y.  Helmholtz  failed  to  obtain  it  tor  exhaustions  up  to  one-half  atmo^ 
sphere  (Wied.  Ann.  xxvii.  p.  621, 1886),  whereas  Aitken's  exhaustioi^s 
were  only  to  three-fourths  atmosphere  (/.  c.  p.  8). 

PHI.  Mag.  S.  5.  Vol.  38.  No,  230.  July  1894.  D 
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Were  this  the  case,  then  the  snpersaturation  at  the  lower 
margin  of  the  opaque  field,  expressed  either  isothermally  as 
pressure  or  isopiestically  as  temperature,  would  lead  easily  to 
the  dimension  of  steam  molecules.  For  the  margin  in  question 
is  a  locus  at  which  the  issuing  steam  condenses  as  a  whole,  or 
in  which  the  vapour  contains  within  itself  the  conditions  *  of 
condensation. 

1 6.  In  the  ahsence  of  my  other  papers,  the  last  remarks 
need  further  elucidation.  1  have  already  shown  t  that  the 
opaque  field  at  any  temperature  occurs  cotemporaneously  with 
the  breakdown  of  the  stability  of  the  steam-jet.  In  other 
words,  whenever  at  any  temperature  the  velocity  of  the  jet 
is  just  sufficient  to  change  steady  into  edging  motion,  then  an 
opaque  field  is  observed  in  the  colour-tube.  One  is  therefore 
amazed  to  find  brilliant  browns,  oranges,  and  yellows  appearing 
after  the  jet-velocity  or  jet-pressure  is  oven  further  increased^ 
and  the  natural  inference  is  that  with  the  occurrence  of  the 
opaque  field  the  degree  of  supersaturation  reached  is  intense 
enough  to  cause  the  steam  to  condense  without  nuclei.  Oon« 
formably  with  this  view  of  the  case,  condensation  at  pressures 
below  the  opaque  margin  is  induced  by  dust,  whereas  above 
the  opaque  margin  condensation  is  independent  of  dust. 
Above  and  below  the  margin  the  colour-phenomena  are  thus 
different  in  origin,  and  experiment  bears  this  out  to  the  extent 
that  the  yellows  in  question,  however  produced,  are  not  in- 
fluenced by  injections  of  active  dust. 

Thus  far  all  is  plausible  ;  but  the  explanation  given  receives 
a  rude  shock  when  further  observation  shows  the  height  of 
the  asymptote  to  vary  enormously  (pressure,  20  cm.  to  50  cm. 
of  mercury)  for  different  nozzles.  Even  in  one  and  the  same 
(brass)  nozzle  the  height  gradually  decreases  in  the  lapse  of 
time  in  proportion,  no  doubt,  as  the  smoothness  of  the  nozzle  is 
impaired  by  continued  use  (usually  sulphur  corrosion) .  Hence 
the  hydraulic  phenomenon — i.  e,  the  breakdown  of  the  stability 
of  the  jet — ^is  the  primary  occurrence,  and  the  condensation 
phenomenon  follows  upon  this.  It  is  still  possible  to  patch  up 
the  view  above  stated  by  supposing  supersaturation  to  be 
sacrificed  with  the  breakdown  of  tne  jet,  seeing  that  the 
turbulent  motion  of  the  now  noisy  (intermittent)  efflux  of 
steam  is  not  such  in  which  one  would  expect  to  retain  the 
supersaturated  state. 

*  Lord  Kelvin's  well-known  equation  {cf.  Maxwell's  *  Heat,'  chap,  xx.) 
is  here  made  the  basis  of  consideration. 

t  Of.  Phil  Mag.  XXXV.  p.  816, 1893 ;  cf.  Am.  Met.  Joum.  March  1893, 
p.  606. 
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Explanations  of  this  kind  are,  however,  too  hazardons  to  be 
satisfactory.  I  therefore  resolved  to  enter  into  the  question 
thoroughly  by  exploring  what  may  be  called  the  thermal 
topography  of  the  steam-jet,  i.  e.  the  longitudinal  and  radial 
distribution  of  temperature  throughout  the  jet  for  all 
actuating  steam-pressures,  and  for  as  niany  temperatures 
of  the  surrounding  air  as  I  could  obtain.  The  data  *  thus 
laboriously  gained  did  not,  however,  enable  me  to  fashion  as 
trenchant  an  argument  as  I  had  looked  for,  chiefly  because  it 
is  difficult,  even  with  the  best  thermoelectric  means,  to  measure 
the  temperature  of  the  narrowing  jet  quite  up  to  the  nozzle  ; 
and  it  is  just  here  that  the  region  of  marked  supersaturation 
is  located,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  sensitiveness  of  these  parts 
(Aitken).  It  seems  expedient,  therefore,  to  postpone  decision 
for  the  present,  merely  stating  that  if  the  degree  of  super- 
saturation  (measured  isothermally  as  pressure)  necessary  for 
spontaneous  condensation  can  be  reached,  the  data,  in  virtue 
of  the  Kelvin  formula,  must  lead  to  a  new  method  for  mea- 
suring the  molecular  diameter  peculiar  to  water-vapour — a 
method,  moreover,  which  need  not  fail  for  other  vapours. 

In  concluding,  it  is  interesting  to  advert  to  the  cor- 
responding phenomenon  in  the  case  of  the  solidification  of  a 
liquid.  I  nave  shown  t  that  in  an  isothermal  march  the 
pressure  at  which  a  liquid  freezes  is  apt  to  be  much  greater 
than  the  pressure  at  wuich  the  same  (solid)  substance  again 
melts.  In  case  of  naphthalene,  for  instance,  the  magnitude  of 
the  lag  may  reach  300  to  400  atmospheres.  One  is  therefore 
tempted  to  seek  an  analogous  explanation  for  the  stated 
difference  of  melting  and  freezing  pressures  at  the  same 
temperature,  in  the  absence  of  nuclei,  postulating  a  tendency  to 
liquefy  (osmotic  pressure  ?)  even  in  solid  substance  t,  varying 
with  ttie  curvature  of  the  surface.  A  difficulty,  however,  now 
presents  itself,  inasmuch  as  a  liquid  cooled  below  its  melting- 
point  (unlike  the  corresponding  case  for  vapours)  can  be  kept 
in  a  solid  vessel  without  solidifying.  Hence  the  method  for 
measuring  liquid  molecular  diameters  which  seems  to  loom 
into  view  is  not  so  near  at  hand. 

The  Smithsoiuan  Inatitution, 
Washington,  D.C.,  U.S.A. 

•  Theee  are  fully  given  in  the  Weather  Bureau  Bulletin  cited,  which 
has  now  been  in  the  press  for  about  a  year. 

t  Bams,  Amer.  Joum.  of  Science,  xlii.  p.  126,  1891.  For  a  full 
account,  see  Bulletin  of  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey,  No.  96,  p.  83, 1892, 

J  Evidence  in  favour  of  the  occurrence  of  solid  surface-tension  is  giyen 
by  Auerbach  (Wied.  Ann.  zliii.  pp.  61,  94, 1891)  and  Qthers. 
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III.  On  Torsional  Oscillations  of  Wires.     5y  Dr,  W.  Peddib, 
Physical  Laboratory^  Edinburgh  University*. 

Sketch  of  Previous  Work  t- 

THE  present  subject  is  part  of  the  more  general  one — the 
deformations  of  a  non-rigid  solid.  That  strain,  or  part 
of  a  strain,  which  disappears  wholly  on  the  removal  of  the 
distorting  stress,  is  called  temporary  strain :  that  which  is 
observed  after  the  complete  removal  of  the  distorting  stress, 
is  called  permanent  strain  or  set,  though  it  maj,  and  usually 
does,  diminish  bb  the  time  which  has  elapsed  since  the  com- 
plete removal  of  distorting  stress  increases.  The  latter  effect, 
together  with  the  converse  effect  of  the  gradual  increase  ot 
set  under  continued  constant  stress,  is  called  after-action  by 
the  Germans. 

In  1835  (Pogg.  Ann,)  Weber  investigated  the  laws  of 
permanent  set  of  a  stretched  fibre.  In  1837  (B.  A.  Report ; 
see  also  B.  A.  Reports,  1843, 1844)  Hodgkinson,  as  the  result 
of  experiments  on  cast  iron,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  ^^  the 
maxim  of  loading  bodies  within  the  elastic  limit  has  no  foun- 
dation in  nature  '' ;  that  is,  permanent  set  is  produced  by  any 
stress  however  small.  In  1842  {Ann.  de  C/iim.  et  Phys.)  and 
1848  (Pogg.  Ann.  Ergbd.  ii.)  Wertheim  observed  that  per- 
manent set  occurred  in  a  previously  undistorted  body  as  the 
result  of  any  stress  however  small ;  and  in  1848  (Camb.  & 
Dubl.  Math.  Joum.)  this  limitation  to  Hodgkinson's  statement 
was  independently  pointed  out,  as  a  deduction  from  theory, 
by  Prof.  James  Thomson.  On  the  other  hand,  a  body  pre- 
viously distorted  in  a  given  sense  may  be  again  distorted  to 
a  smaller,  or  the  same,  extent  in  the  same  sense  without  the 
production  of  new  permanent  set. 

Between  1858  and  1862  G.  Wiedemann  made  statical 
experiments  on  the  torsion  of  rods,  in  the  course  of  which 
be  verified  Wertheim's  observation  ;  and  in  1880  (Phil.  Mag. 
vol.  ix.)  he  published  the  results  of  more  extended  experiments 
of  the  same  kind.  One  of  these  results  is  that,  after  repeated 
twistings,  alternately  in  opposite  directions,  by  a  given 
couple,  the  set  of  a  rod  becomes  constant ;  and,  if  the  rod  be 
again  twisted,  by  increasing  couples,  in  the  direction  of  the 
last  twist,  the  strain  (measured  from  the  position  of  set)  is 

*  Gommimicated  bj  the  Author,  having  been  read  before  the  Royal 
Society  of  Edinburgh,  December  18, 181)3. 

t  This  sketch  is  a  mere  outline.  Fuller  references  will  he  found  in 
the  papers  quoted. 
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practically  proportional  to  the  stress  so  long  as  the  original 
value  of  the  couple  is  not  exceeded.  Another  is  that  the 
reversed  couple  produces  a  greater  strain,  measured  from  the 
last  set,  than  does  the  equal  direct  couple  ;  the  difterence  in 
this  case  corresponds  to  the  change  of  zero  produced  bj  the 
reversal  of  the  coaple — ^that  is,  to  the  set  Again,  by  repeated 
reversals  of  twist  under  a  given  couple,  the  total  torsion  and 
the  set  diminish  to  fixed  minimum  values*  Also,  in  the  case 
of  torsion  in  one  direction,  the  values  of  the  total  torsion  and 
of  the  set  increase  at  increasing  rates  as  the  couple  increases, 
and  the  latter  relatively  at  a  greater  rate  than  the  former : 
these  values  for  a  given  couple  increase  to  maxima  by  repeated 
applications  of  the  couple,  and  this  increase  is  also  relatively 
greater  in  the  set  thai}  in  the  total  torsion.  Wiedemann 
remarks  that  the  approach  of  the  position  of  final  set  to  that 
of  final  total  torsion  in  this  case  is  a  phenomenon  of  the  same 
kind  as  the  narrowing  of  the  limits  of  total  torsion  and  of  set 
by  repeated  reversals  of  a  given  couple  ;  the  only  difference 
is  that  the  negative  couple  is  zero.  He  calls  the  process  by 
which  the  wire  is  brought  into  the  steady  state  as  regarcfs 
total  torsion  and  set  the  process  of  aecommodation. 

In  1865  (Proc.  Eoy.  Soc.  Lond.)  Lord  Kelvin  described 
results  obtained  from  the  observation  of  torsional  oscillations 
of  wires.  He  discovered  the  phenomenon  of  "  elastic  fatigue," 
and  found  that  the  diminution  of  the  range  of  oscillation,  per 
equal  number  of  oscillations,  followed  the  law  of  compound 
interest  when  the  range  was  very  much  smaller  than  the 
palpable  limits  of  elasticity.  Tomlinson's  observations  (Phil. 
Trans.  1886)  support  this  conclusion. 

Present  Observations  and  Results. 

So  far  as  1  am  aware,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  find  the 
law  of  decrease  of  the  range  of  oscillation  when  it  is  so  large 
that  it  is  accompanied  by  marked  set — set  which  may  amount 
to  a  large  fraction  of  the  total  range.  Lord  Kelvin's  obser- 
vations were  purposely  made  upon  small  oscillations  in  order 
to  avoid  the  disturbances  which  are  introduced  when  the  oscil- 
lations are  large.  Because  of  the  known  intimate  dependence 
of  the  instantaneous  state  of  strain  of  a  body  under  given 
stresses  npon  all  the  previous  strains  to  which  it  has  been 
subjected,  it  might  be  supposed  that  it  would  be  absolutely 
impossible  to  deduce  with  certainty  any  general  law  of  decay 
of  large  oscillations.  In  other  words,  any  systematic  arrange- 
ment of  conditions  might  seem  to  be  unattainable  because  of 
the  possible  intrusion  of  arbitrary  and  uncontrollable,  perhaps 
even  untraceable,  conditions.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have 
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foand  that,  in  all  my  observations  hitherto  made,  snch  arbi- 
trariness is  notably  absent ;  and  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  an 
extremely  accarate  empirical  formula  for  the  representation  of 
the  results. 

The  results  here  given  refer  only  to  a  single  iron  wire  whose 
extremities  were  soldered  into  holes  drilled  axially  in  stout 
brass  rods.  The  length  of  the  wire  was  89*1  centim.,  and  its 
diameter  was  0*1011  centim.  The  one  rod  was  firmly  clamped 
in  a  vertical  position,  with  the  wire  suspended  from  it ;  and 
to  the  other  rod  was  attached,  symmetrically  and  horizontally, 
a  heavy  lead  ring  of  considerable  moment  of  inertia.  In  per- 
forming the  observations,  one  experimenter  increased  the 
torsional  oscillations  of  the  svstem  up  to  a  predetermined 
maximum,  taking  care  to  avoid  as  far  as  possible  any  swing 
of  the  system  like  that  of  an  ordinary  pendulum.  Whenever 
the  required  maximum  oscillation  was  attained,  the  system 
was  left  to  itself,  except  in  so  far  as  any  marked  swing  of 
the  latter  kind  was  damped  out  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  in- 
terfere, by  friction  or  otherwise,  with  the  torsional  oscillations. 
Another  observer  commenced  at  once  to  take  readings  of  the 
maximum  elongation  by  means  of  a  telescope  placed  a  few 
yards  off.  The  scale  was  fastened  round  the  outer  circum- 
ference of  the  lead  ring,  and  a  fixed  pointer  was  placed  close 
in  front  of  it.  At  first  readings  were  taken  at  the  end  of  each 
complete  oscillation  ;  subsequently,  as  the  time-rate  of  decay 
of  the  oscillations  became  less,  readings  were  taken  at  the  end 
of  two,  three,  five,  or  more,  complete  oscillations.  A  curve 
was  then  plotted  with  the  scale-readings  as  ordinates  and  the 
number  of  swings  as  abscissae.  The  oscillations  were  found 
to  be  almost  isochronous,  so  that  the  axis  of  abscissas  was 
practically  a  time-axis.  In  almost  all  cases  the  curve  showed 
traces  of  ordinary  pendulum  oscillations,  but  a  smooth  curve 
could  easily  be  drawn  on  the  average  through  the  observed 
points  so  as  to  avoid  all  such  irregularities.  It  would  serve 
no  useful  purpose  to  give  here  the  full  details  of  each  experi- 
ment. Their  general  nature  will  be  seen  from  the  curves 
shown  in  fig.  1,  and  the  special  data  given  in  Table  11.  will 
be  found  sufficient  for  each.  In  fig.  1  the  curves  give  the 
data  obtained  from  observation,  and  the  points  show  positions 
calculated  from  the  respective  equations  in  Table  I. 
It  was  found  thai  equations  of  the  form 

y«(a?  +  a)=6, (1) 

where  a,  6,  and  n  are  constants,  applied  with  great  accuracy 
in  each  case    Table  I.  gives  details  on  this  point. 
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The  curves  C,  O,  H,  I,  J,  K  are  omitted  as  they  were  made 
with  an  entirely  different  object  and  the  readmgs  did  not 
cover  the  same  range. 

The  actual  value  of  the  constant  added  to  a  depends  upon 
the  interval  which  elapses  after  starting  the  expenment  until 
the  first  reading  is  taken.  Thus  the  fact  that  in  B  this  constant 
is  greater  by  about  unity  than  the  similar  constants  in  D,  E,  F, 
while  the  first  reading  in  B  is  much  less  than  the  first  readings 
in  D,  E,  Fy  points  to  tne  conclusion  that  the  first  reading  in  that 
curve  was  taken  one  oscillation  later  than  the  first  readings  in 
the  latter.  We  should  therefore  expect  that  the  value  will  be 
small  when  the  initial  range  is  large,  as  in  M.  The  values  of 
the  other  two  constants  in  the  equation  for  M  are  much  in- 
creased relatively  to  their  values  in  the  preceding  equations — 
a  fact  which  illustrates  the  dependence  of  the  action  at  any 
stage  upon  the  previous  treatment  of  the  wire.  The  decay  of 
the  oscillations  is  at  first  more  rapid,  afterwards  more  slow, 
than  in  the  preceding  experiments. 

In  P  the  phenomenon  of  elastic  fatigue  is  very  apparent. 
The  conditions  were  practically  the  same  in  this  experiment 
as  in,  for  example,  E,  F,  and  0,  with  the  exception  that  in  P 
the  wire  was  kept  oscillating  to  the  maximum  extent  for  about 
half  an  hour  before  the  observations  began.  The  rate  of  decay 
of  the  oscillations  is  immensely  increased  at  all  the  observed 
values  of  the  range. 

Putting  aside  the  special  experiments  M  and  P,  we  find  that, 
after  the  w^ire  had  once  reached  a  steady  state  (in  B),  the  steady 
state  was  maintained  day  after  day ;  so  that  it  was  easy  to 
repeat  an  experiment  under  practically  the  same  conditions. 
Even  the  exceptional  treatment  in  M  did  not  prevent  the 
return  of  the  wire  to  its  old  condition  before  the  experiment 
on  the  following  day  was  performed.  In  only  one  case,  Li, 
is  there  any  exception,  and  this  may  have  been  due  to  a 
difference  of  temperature. 

In  the  earlier  experiments  the  initial  range  is  said  to  be 
over  100.  No  exact  record  was  kept,  but  the  excess  was  con- 
siderable ;  the  actual  angle  was  probably  about  125.  In  the 
experiment  0  the  angle  was  maintained  steadily  at  125  for  some 
time  before  the  wire  was  let  go  and  the  oDservations  were 
begun.  The  constants  were  not  altered  by  this  treatment ; 
and  this  seems  to  indicate  that  the  ^^  after-action  ^'  under 
steady  stress  has  little  or  no  effect  in  these  experiments,  which 
are  made  under  otherwise  similar  conditions. 

The  experiment  C  was  performed  on  the  same  date  as  B  ; 
so  that  D  was  performed  after  the  wire  had  been  at  rest  for 
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three  days.  Between  the  experiments  F  and  L,  experiments 
were  performed  every  day — twelve  experiments  in  all,  some 
with  large,  some  witn  small,  oscillations. 

Test  of  the  Empirical  FormuicB, 

In  the  following  tahle  a  comparison  is  made  of  observed 
results  in  each  experiment  yaih  the  results  calculated  from 
the  formulse.  In  the  upper  row  are  given  values  of  y  common 
to  all  the  experiments. 

These  figures  show  that  the  correspondence  between  the 
observed  results  and  the  results  derived  from  the  empirical 
formulae  is  very  close,  and  that  it  holds  throughout  a  large 
range  of  values  of  x.  The  curves  in  fig.  1  show  this  even 
more  clearly. 

All  the  results  given  in  Table  II.  for  each  experiment  with 
the  exception  of  P  were  observed  within  ten  minutes  after 
starting  the  oscillations.  All  the  results  given  for  P  were 
observed  within  thirteen  minutes.  Within  these  time-limits, 
therefore,  the  quantity  n  in  the  equation  is  practically  constant. 
Yet,  since  from  that  table  we  see  that  the  value  of  n  may 
diminish  from  1*32  to  1*18  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours, 
we  cannot  assume  that  n  will  not  vary  in  amount  in  any  one 
experiment  until  the  vibrations  cease  to  bo  observable.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  it  does  so  vary. 

Variations  in  the  Value  of  n. 

From  Table  I.  it  appears  that  when  a  fresh  wire  is  oscillated 
with  a  given  initial  maximum  range  on  different  occasions, 
the  quantity  n  at  first  increases  in  magnitude  and  ultimately 
reaches  a  value  which  remains  constant  so  long  as  the  treat- 
ment of  the  wire  from  day  to  day  is  fairly  uniform.  This 
value  is  exceeded  if  the  given  initial  range  be  exceeded,  or  if 
the  wire  be  "  fatigued  by  long-continued  oscillation ;  but 
the  previous  steady  value  of  n  is  soon  reacquired. 

If  the  empirical  formula  above  used  be  correct,  any  two 
values  of  y  corresponding  to  a  constant  difference  in  x  must 
satisfy  the  condition 

-^"=  constant (2) 

If  too  large  a  value  of  n  be  used  in  this  equation,  the  value  of 
the  quantity  on  the  left-hand  side  will  increase  when  the  values 
of  yi  and  .y^  decrease.  If  too  small  a  value  be  used",  the 
quantity  will  decrease  when  y,  and  y^  decrease. 
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We  shall  apply  this  test  to  the  results  of  experiment  C  (not 
given  in  Table  1.),  in  which  the  initial  ran^e  was  onlj'  aboat 
80,  and  300  oscillations  were  observed.  The  values  of  y  for 
which  X  has  the  values  10,  20,  30,  40  are  respectively  44*9, 
31-9, 25-8,  and  21-1.  The  values  of  the  left-hand  side  of  (2), 
with  n=l,  for  the  stretches  of  a  10-20,  20-30,  30-40,  are 
respectively  0'0091,  0*0082,  0-0078.  Hence  the  true  value 
of  n  £6r  this  part  of  the  curve  is  greater  than  unity.  The 
values  of  y  for  which  x  has  the  values  80,  160,  220,  300  are 
respectivelv  13*5, 7-9, 6, 4-4.  The  values  of  the  left-hand  side 
of  (2),  with  n=  1,  for  the  stretches  of  x  80-160,  220-300,  are 
respectively  0*052  and  0*061 .  Hence,  in  this  part  of  the  curve, 
where  the  oscillations  are  small  relatively  to  the  initial  range, 
the  true  value  of  n  is  less  than  unity.  If  in  this  part  of  the 
curve  we  take  n3=*05,  we  get,  instead  of  0-052  and  0*061^  the 
quantities  0*083  and  0*068  respectively  ;  so  that  n  exceeds 
0*5. 

We  shall  next  apply  equation  (2)  to  the  results  of  experi- 
ments R  and  S,  performed  at  the  dates  15-*ll-93  and  17-11-93 
iiespectively.  As  in  the  experiments  given  in  Table  I.,  the 
initial  range  was  about  125.  Previous  to  the  former  date  the 
wire  had  been  left  at  rest  with  the  lead  ring  appended  since 
the  date  19-7-93,  t.  e.  during  a  period  of  nearly  four  months. 

In  the  curve  R  the  values  of  y  for  which  x  has  the  values 
10,  20,  30,  40  are  respectively  38*8,  29,  22*9,  18*8.  The 
Values  of  the  left-band  side  of  (2),  for  nassl,  over  the  three 
stretches  of  x  10-20,  20-30,  30-40,  are  respectivelv  0*0087, 
0-0092, 0-0095.  For  n«0*5  the  numbers  are  00025,  0-0024, 
0'0021.     Hence  n  is  greater  than  0*5  and  less  than  unity. 

In  the  curve  S,  at  the  same  values  of  Xy  the  values  of  y  are 
36*6,  26*9,  2M,  17-3;  and  the  values  of  the  left-hand  side 
of  (2)  are  0*0098,  0*0102,  0*0104.  Hence  n  is  less  than 
unity.  The  differences  of  these  ntimbera  are  0*00022  and 
0*0902^  The  corresponding  differences  in  R  are  0^0005  and 
0*0008.     Hence  n  is  larger  in  S  than  in  R. 

The  "  C&mp&a/nd  Interest  '*  Law, 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  when  the  range  of  oscillation 
iis  "  much  smaller  than  the  palpable  limits  of  elasticity,"  the 
decrease  of  range  per  oscillation  bears  a  constant  ratio  to  the 
range  itself.  This  was  first  shown  by  Lord  Kelvin  and,  more 
recently,  was  confirmed  by  Tomlinson.  When  the  range  i» 
increased  this  law  no  longer  holds,  the  logarithmic  decrement 
becoming  Inrgen. 

In  experiment  C  the  observations  were  continued  for  a 
much  longer  time  than  in  any  other  experiment,  yet  the  stage 
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at  which  the  logarithmic  decrement  becomes  constant  was  not 
reached.  The  valaes  of  y  for  which  sb  had  Ae  Talnes  80,  120, 
160,  180,  200,  220,  360,  300,  were  respectively  13*5,  W,  7-9, 
7-2,  6'6,  6,  5,  4*4.  The  values  of  the  differences  of  log  if  at 
the  extremities  of  the  stretches  of  or  80-160,  120-200,  180-r 
260,  and  220-300,  were  respectively  proportional  to  23, 18, 
16,  and  13.  There  is  no  approach  to  constancy,  althoQgb  the 
average  decrease  of  the  range  per  oscillation  during  the  last 
40  oscillations  was  only  one  three-hundredth  part  of  the 
average  range  during  these  oscillations. 

The  point  will  be  considered  further  subseqnently. 

Approximate  Isochronism  of  the  OsciUaJdons. 

An  experiment  was  made,  immediately  after  the  per- 
formance of  experiment  M,  to  determine  the  perioa  of 
oscillation  over  different  ranges.  The  nnmbers  in  ibe  first 
column  below,  when  multiplied  by  5,  give  the  initial  acale* 
readings  :  in  the  second  column  are  given  the  corresponding 
times  occupied  by  the  next  ten  oscillations,  the  unit  beii^  the 
second.  In  addition  the  zero  was  occasionally  read,  iihe 
values  being  given  in  the  third  column. 


5-48 

79-0      i 

836 

6-50 

78^4       : 

5-84 

78-8 

512 

79-0 

6-30 

78-6 

836 

4*95 

78-8 

^3^49 

715 

79-0 

13-90 

79-8 

606 

78-5 

8H)0 

79-4 

5-45 

78-5 

3-86 

6-15 

7W 

14-90 

79-7 

4-80 

78-5 

6-60 

78-5 

343 

4-50 

78-5 

II18O 

79  5 

16-60 

80-2 

7-60 

79-1 

3-44 

7-80 

79-3 

1320 

80H) 

407 

79-3 

340 

765 

80H) 

17-00 

80-4     ^ 

606 

79-8 

7-60 

79-5 

4-^ 

78-8 

8-49 

Despite  the  irre^larities  inseparable  from  the  conditions 
of  the  experiment,  it  is  evident  tnat  the  period,  while  Aearly 
constant^  increases  slightly  as  the  raage  increases* 

Damping  due  to  the  Viscosity  of  Air. 

In  one  experiment  the  surface  of  the  oscillating  part  of  the 
apparatus  was  more  than  doubled  by  placing  light  sheets  of 
rough  paper  on  the  top  of  the  lead  ring.  It  was  found 
that  this  did  not  produce  the  slightest  difference  in  the  ob- 
served results.  Thus  the  decay  of  the  oscillations  is  not 
appreciably  affected  by  the  viscosity  of  the  air. 
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Kelvin's  and  Wiedemann's  Theories. 

Lord  Kelvin  said  that  the  decay  of  the  oscillations  might 
be  due  to  viscous  resistance,  i,  e.  resistance  to  change  of  shape 
depending  on  the  rate  of  change,  in  which  case  the  elasticity 
is  perfect  within  the  limits  of  the  experiment.  On  the  other 
hand  he  remarked  that^  if  it  were  due  to  dependence  of  the 
elastic  resilient  force  on  previous  conditions  of  strain,  the 
phenomenon  would  be  continuous  with  imperfectness  of 
elasticity^  and  this  was  indicated  to  some  extent  by  the 
phenomenon  of  "  fatigue." 

His  final  experiments  were  made  with  small  distortions, 
within  the  palpable  limits  of  elasticity,  to  test  the  former 
theory.  The  loss  of  energy  per  vibration  was  greater  than 
could  be  accounted  for  by  dissipation  ensuing  on  change  of 
shape  of  an  elastic  solid,  and  it  was  also  immenselv  greater 
than  that  due  to  resistance  of  the  air.  He  considered  also 
that  the  results  showed  a  loss  of  energy  much  greater  than 
any  that  could  be  accounted  for  by  imperfection  of  elasticity. 

Though  the  compound-interest  law  was  precisely  that  which 
would  arise  from  viscous  resistance,  yet,  in  that  case,  the 
logarithmic  decrement  should  vary  inversely  as  the  period  ; 
but  this  was  far  from  being  so.  Tomlinson  finds  tnat  the 
decrement  is  nearly  independent  of  the  period  in  the  more 
"  non-viscous  ^'  metals,  and  that  it  increases  markedly  with 
the  period  in  other  metals.  Kelvin  remarked  that  the  result 
was  such  as  might  be  due  to  "  after-action  "  or  imperfection 
of  elasticity. 

Wiedemann's  statical  observations  showed  that  a  wire 
which  had  once  been  twisted  behaved  in  quite  different  ways 
according  as  it  was  twisted  to  one  side  or  the  other  of  its 
existing  position  of  equilibrium  ;  whence  he  concluded  that 
*'  the  hypothesis  according  to  which  the  decay  of  toi^sional 
oscillations  is  due  to  internal  friction  depending  on  the  velocity 
alone,  can  no  longer  be  maintained."  Nor  could  the  elastic 
after-action  alone  account  for  it.  He  then  stated  his  own 
theory  as  follows  : — Let  the  wire  be  "  accommodated  ''  by 
frequent  rotations  to  and  fro  (see  the  account  of  his  experi- 
mental results  on  p.  37),  and  therein  at  last  be  temporarily 
twisted  in  the  positive  direction,  describing  an  angle  +a, 
while  the  molecules  mav  be  rotated  so  that  the  lower  ends  of 
their  axes,  looked  at  from  the  axis  of  the  wire,  describe  an 
angle  -{-Uj  say  to  the  left.  The  direction  of  this  rotation 
follows  from  my  magnetic  experiments.  If  the  wire  be  slowly 
brought  back  into  the  permanent  torsion-position  +6,  the 
axes  of  the  molecules  will  retain  ^  pprtion  +^8  of  their  rota- 
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tion  to  ihe  left.  If  the  wire  now  receives  an  impnise  in  the 
positive  direction,  which  again  elongates  it  up  to  H-a,  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  perfect  elasticity  it  will  swing  back  again  to 
the  position  +  &•  if  it  now  swings  beyond  this  position  farther 
to  the  right,  and  if  the  molecnles  in  their  rotation  had  no 
friction  on  one  another  at  all  to  overcome,  it  would  arrive  at 
the  elongation  —a,  since  the  same  force  that  twists  it  from 
+  6  to  +  a  twists  it  in  the  contrary  direction  from  +  6  to  —a, 
while  the  axes  of  the  molecules  would  be  rotated  just  as  far 
(— a)  to  the  right  as  previously  to  the  left.  Again,  with 
perfect  elasticity  the  wire  would  go  back  to  the  position  —  i, 
in  which  the  molecules  would  be  rotated  — /9,  and  so  forth. 
The  to-and-fro  motions  of  the  wire,  between  ±a  and  ±ft, 
are  perfectly  elastic ;  therefore  the  performances  of  work  in 
the  swingings  outwards  and  the  swingings  back  again  must, 
within  tnese  limits,  completely  compensate  one  another.  In 
fact,  however,  there  results  a  diminution  of  the  amplitudes  of 
oscillation  ;  hence  the  loss  of  vis  viva  therein  can  only  corre- 
spond to  the  work  which  is  expended  for  the  alteration  of  the 
positions  of  equiUbrium,  or  the  rotation  of  the  molecules 
from  -|-j8  to  — )8,  which  determine  it. 

Theory  of  tJw  Present  Results. 

The  kinetic  theory  of  the  viscosity  of  gases,  as  developed 
by  Maxwell,  asserts  that  viscosity  is  due  to  interchange  of 
momentum  between  relatively-moving  portions  of  the  sub- 
stances— this  interchange  being  effected  by  the  passage  of 
molecules  from  one  portion  to  the  other.  In  the  same  way 
the  viscosity  of  liquids  is  explained.  There  is  essentially 
a  passage  of  molecules  from  one  group  to  another.  Such 
passage  does  not  take  place  in  a  perfectly  elastic  solid ;  but 
there  may  still  be  interchange  of  momentum  in  the  relative 
motion  of  the  constituents  of  a  group,  and  therefore  true 
viscosity  in  a  solid.  Yet,  if  the  potential  energv  of  deforma- 
tion of  a  group  is  large  in  comparison  with  the  Kinetic  energy 
of  average  relative  motion  of  tne  constituent  molecules  of  the 
group — a  condition  which  holds  in  the  case  of  the  torsional 
vibrations  of  a  fine  metallic  wire  to  the  free  end  of  which  is 
attached  a  mass  of  great  moment  of  inertia — it  seems  certain 
that  the  energy  dissipated  by  true  viscosity  will  be  small  in 
comparison  with  the  energy  dissipated  in  tne  breaking  down 
of  molecular  groups  (as  in  Maxwell's  theory  of  a  molecularly 
constituted  solid),  should  such  rupture  take  place  to,  possibly, 
a  small  extent  only. 

Wiedemann  seems  to  regard  the  loss  of  energy  as  due  to 
the  work  done  in  rotating  me  molecules  from  one  position  of 
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•table  oqailibriiim  io  anethar,  tb«i  FoKyition  causing,  in  iU 
tarn,  isha  peonanont  felftttFa  (id0plaoM»(9Ai  of  the  niolaenles 
whicli  ooenn  in  jthe  ^Aet :"  ftiMi  ibifl,  of  cpiursei  is  qmte  i^ 
planflibla  byfo&BaiB.  In  the  liaai^kgtiiiapiws  permanent  toF&iooa} 
strain  the  final  confignmtieo  of  a  given  graa|)  of  m^leculei 
is  essenidalljjennilar  to  the  initial  configuration  ;  yet  we  may, 
since  a  positisn  i)f  nnstaUe  equilibriiun  has  been  pasaed,  say- 
that  the  old  eonfignration  has  broken  down  and  that  a  new 
one  has  been  formed  ;  so  that  the  loss  of  energy  may  be 
ascribed  to  the  work  done  in  breaking  down  molecular  con- 
fignrations. 

There  seems  to  me  to  be  ao  need  to  ascribe  such  a  special 
tf pe  to  the  rnpture  of  the  configurations.  On  the  contrary^ 
I  think  it  more  likely  that  the  permanent  molecular  rotation 
is  a  conseqnenoe  of  the  permanent  set  which  ensues  on  com- 
plete rupture  of  configurations — u  e.  rupture  in  which  mole- 
cules in  given  configurations  part  company,  new  groups 
being  formed.  It  appears  to  be  most  probable  that  the  loss 
of  energy  in  this  total  rupture  greatly  exceeds,  group  by 
group,  &  loss  due  to  4he  canse  which  Wieden»ann  contem- 
plates. 

Such  total  rupture  takes  place  in  all  liquids  and  in  plastic 
solids ;  and,  by  unalogy^  we  conclude  that  it  takes  place  in 
all  solids  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  Indeed  we  do  not 
need  to  rest  upon  analogy.  The  evaporation  of  ice  below 
the  freezing-point  is  due  to  such  rupture ;  and  so,  probably, 
as  has  been  remarked,  is  the  characteristic  smell  of  metals, 
such  as  freshly  cut  copper  or  iron.  At  a  given  temperature, 
tiie  moleoules  in  a  given  configuration  are  in  rapid  motion 
with  a  certain  average  speed,  the  actual  speed  of  a  molecule 
being  sometimes  greatly  in  defect,  sometimes  greatly  in 
excess,  of  this  average.  W  hen  the  excess  is  sufficiently  great, 
the  molecule  will  pass  beyond  the  range  of  the  molecular 
action  of  die  remaining  constituents  of  the  group,  rupture  of 
the  configuration  will  occur,  and  the  potential  energy  of 
deformation  will  be  transformed  into  neat  energy.  In  a 
sufficiently  long  interval  of  time  such  rupture  must  occur, 
according  to  the  kinetic  theory.  In  a  given  state  of  strain 
it  occurs  more  readily  the  higoer  the  temperature ;  at  a  given 
temperature  it  occurs  more  readiJy  the  greater  the  strain. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that,  if  a  molecule  is  under  directional 
control  by  molecular  forces,  rotation  will  in  general  ensue 
on  rupture  of  a  given  group.  A  dynamical  illustration  will 
make  this  plain. 

Let  PQ  represent  a  pendulum,  with  a  massive  bob  Q, 
supported  at  the  point  P.     Let  the  pendulum  be  situated 
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symmetrically  between  the  rigid  fixed  blocks  A,  A',  to  which  it 
is  attached  by  equal  and  simikr  elastic  cords  /,  P  ;  and  let  the 
pendiilam  be  attached  also  by  equal  and  similar  elastic  cords 
X,  X',  to  the  rongh  movable  blocks  B,  B',  which  rest,  sym- 
metrically with  regard  to  PQ,  upon  A,  A'.  So  long  as  B,  B' 
are  not  displaced  the  equilibrium  position  of  PQ  will  not  be 
altered  ;  bat  if  the  bob  be  moved  to  the  right  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  move  the  block  B  into  the  position  indicated  by 
the   dotted   lines,  so  that  the  cord  X  becomes  slacker,  the 


equilibrium  position  will  change.  The  slackening  of  the  cord 
X  corresponds  to  the  removal  of  a  molecule  from  a  given  con- 
figuration. The  displacement  of  the  equilibrium  position 
corresponds  to  the  set  of  the  molecule  PQ.  There  is  change 
of  relative  position  of  Q,  A,  A',  and  B',  and  there  is  also 
rotation  of  PQ  from  its  old  direction.  The  change  which 
takes  place  in  one  group  is  shared  by  all  other  groups  which 
are  in  direct  or  indirect  connexion  with  that  group.  This 
could  be  shown  in  the  model  by  attaching  P  Q  by  elastic 
cords  to  other  pendulums.  In  this  way  me  whole  system 
takes  a  set. 

Displacement  of  Q  from  the  new  position  of  equilibrium 
towards  the  right  will  take  place  strictly  in  accordance  with 
Hooke's  Law  so  long  as  the  former  maximum  displacement 
is  not  exceeded.  The  old  maximum  force  will  be  needed  to 
caase  the  original  maximum  displacement  to  the  right,  but 
the  actual  displacement  which  it  causes  is  now  measured  from 
the  new  equilibrium  position.  An  equal  force  applied  in  the 
opposite  direction  shifts  the  equilibrium  point  back  to  its  old 
situation,  and  gives  a  maximum  displacement  to  the  left,  from 
this  point,  equal  to  the  former  maximum  to  the  right.  As 
regarded  from  the  second  equilibrium  position  to  the  right, 
the  system  resists  more  strongly  displacements  farther  to  the 
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right  than  it  resists  equal  displacements  to  the  left.  These 
facts  illustrate  Wiedemann's  experimental  results  with  regard 
to  the  torsion  of  wires. 

Consider  the  wire  in  its  initial  undisturbed  condition,  or  in 
any  condition  of  equiUbrium  with  set  provided  that  the  next 
torsion  is  to  be  oppositely  directed  to  that  which  was  last 
performed  and  which  produced  the  set.  If  the  wire  be  now 
twisted  through  an  angle  By  and  if;  during  that  twist,  no 
configurations  break  down,  the  potential  energy  will  be  re- 
presented, in  accordance  with  Hooke's  Law,  by  the  expression 

where  ib  is  a  constant.  If  there  is  rupture  of  molecular 
groups,  the  potential  energy  will  fall  short  of  the  above 
amount  by  a  quantity  which  we  shall  assume  to  be  propor- 
tional to  a  power  of  the  angle.     Thus  we  get 

Y^^kff'^per (3) 

In  those  cases  in  which  the  loss  of  energy,  per  outward 
swing,  is  small  in  comparison  with  the  total  energy,  so  that 
the  set  is  negligible  in  comparison  with  the  total  range,  the 
loss  is  practically  equal  to  kO  dO,     Hence  (3)  takes  the  form 

-kede=pe^dt, (4) 

where  dt  is  the  time  of  an  outward  swing.     The  integral  is 

0-{t-\-to)^b, (5) 

where  b  and  Iq  are  constants,  and  n=m  +  2. 

This  is  exactly  our  empirical  equation  (1)  ;  which  we  thus 
derive  as  an  approximate  consequence  of  the  theory  that  the 
loss  of  energy  is  due  to  the  rupture  of  molecular  configura- 
tions, and  is  proportional  to  a  power  of  the  angle  of  torsion. 

A  glance  at  the  curves  in  fig.  1  will  show  that,  in  the 
steeper  portions,  the  drop  of  angle  per  single  swing  is  not 
really  negligible  in  comparison  with  the  range,  though,  even 
in  the  steepest  portions,  it  does  not  exceed  one  tenth  part  of 
the  range  and  rapidly  diminishes  as  the  range  decreases. 
Hence  we  cannot  expect  the  values  of  n  which  hold  through- 
out those  portions  of  the  curves  which  are  dealt  with  in 
Table  II.  to  hold  at  still  smaller  angles  of  distortion.  The 
value  of  n  which  holds  approximately  over  a  considerable 
stretch  of  a  curve  where  the  angle  is  large  will,  quite  apart 
from  after-action,  be  greater  than  the  value  which  nolds  over 
a  considerable  stretch  where  the  angle  is  small. 

Dedv-ction  of  the  Compound^Interest  Law. 
In  experiment  C  the  value  of  n  decreased,  as  time  went 
on,  from  a  value  greater  than  unity  to  a  value  less  than  unity. 
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If,  in  equation  (4),  we  put  m=2,  equation  (5)  takes  the  form 

whicB  expresses  the  above  law*  This  law  therefore  follows 
from  onr  theory  if  we  suppose  that  n  decreases  in  value  to 
the  limit  zero  ;  and  the  theory  shows  that  the  decrement  of 
energy  per  swing  then  follows  the  compound-interest  law — 
just  as  the  decrement  of  angle  does. 

Explanation  of  AJier^ction. 

When  a  wire  is  held  in  a  state  of  torsion  under  a  constant 
couple,  some  of  the  less  stable  molecular  groups  will  in  time 
break  down,  and  so  the  strain  slowly  increases.  If  it  be  held 
in  a  given  state  of  strain,  this  gradual  rupture  of  groups 
necessitates  a  slow  diminution  of  the  couple.  On  the  removal 
of  the  couple,  the  wire  remains  in  a  state  of  internal  stress 
because-  of  the  set.  Consequently  the  gradual  rupture  of 
groups  produces  a  slow  diminution  of  set ;  for  the  strongest 
groups  remain  unbroken  in  the  original  deformation,  and,  in 
any  ordinary  experiment,  the  groups  which  break  form  a 
small  fraction  of  the  whole.     This  is  Maxwell's  explanation. 

The  after-action  takes  place  with  comparative  rapidity  at 
first:  afterwards  it  goes  on  more  slowly.  It  takes  place  more 
and  more  completely  the  longer  the  strain  is  contmued,  and 
requires  proportionaUy  longer  maintenance  of  an  equal  reverse 
strain  to  undo  it.  Hence,  if  a  wire  be  twisted  first  to  the 
right  through  a  given  angle  for  a  long  time,  then  to  the  left 
through  an  equal  angle  for  a  short  time,  and  be  then  gradually 
put  into  the  position  of  set,  we  should  expect  that  the  set 
wonld  change -(as  it  does)  first  in  the  sense  of  recovery  from 
the  second  strain,  and  finally  in  the  sense  of  recovery  from 
the  first  strain. 

Conditions  of  Maximum  and  of  Zero  Resilience, 
From  equation  (3)  we  obtain 

or,  say,  =-i^  +  it/^+', 

^^<*  -^  =  -/t+*'(n  +  l)^. 

Hence  we  see  that  there  is  angle  of  maximum  resilience 
given  by 
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and  a  condition  of  zero  resilience  indicated  hj 

^=|. w 

the  relation  between  0  and  Sq  being 

^o-^(n  +  l)- (8) 

As  the  torsion  of  a  wire  is  increased,  the  set  and  the  differ- 
ence between  the  angle  of  torsion  and  the  angle  of  set 
increase.  This  goes  on  until  the  angle  0  is  reached.  As  the 
twisting  couple  is  further  increased,  the  set  increases  at  a 
greater  rate  than  the  torsion.  The  stronger  configurations 
now  break  down,  and  the  removal  of  the  twisting  couple  is 
followed  by  small  recoil.  If  the  twisting  couple  be  maintained 
in  excess  of  the  value  required  to  overcome  the  maximum 
resilient  couple,  work  is  done  constantly  in  breaking  up 
molecular  groups,  and  the  material  of  the  wire  flows  steadily, 
the  angle  of  torsion  and  the  set  increasing  at  constant  equal 
rates.  Under  that  constant  couple  there  is  also  constant 
resilience.  The  condition  corresponding  to  the  theoretical 
angle  0q  is  attainable  under  a  finite  couple  of  moment 
k'0'l^ '  =  k0Q.  Thus  the  theory  indicates  that  the  melting-point 
is  conditioned  by  shearing-stress. 

The  flow  will  of  course  commence  at  the  surface  of  the 
wire.  The  angle  9  might  also  be  called  the  Angle  of  Plas- 
ticity, and  the  couple  ^^o  might  be  termed  the  Couple  of 
Fluidity. 

Relation  between  Torsion  and  Set. 

If  we  assume  that  the  torsional  rigidity  is  not  sensibly 
altered  by  set,  the  quantity  k  is  constant,  and  we  may  write 
(3)  in  the  form 

^k{0^ay=ik0'^p0^, 
where  a  is  the  angle  of  set.     This  gives 


■=<-\/-4.-^> 


To  test  this  expression  I  have  used  Wiedemann's  statical 
observations  given  in  Table  I.  p.  4,  Phil.  Mag.  1^80,  vol.  ix. 
I  find  that  the  equation 

corresponds  to  a  remarkable  extent  with  his  observations. 
The  curve  in  fig.  2  represents  this  equation  with  values  of 
0  as  ordinates  and  values  of  a  as  abscissaB  ;  and  the  points  on 
or  near  it  represent  Wiedemann's  results.  No  stronger 
confirmation  of  the  theory  need  be  desired. 
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54  On  Torsional  Oscillations  of  Wires. 

Period  of  Oscillation, 
The  potential  energy  of  the  system  is 

The  kinetic  energy  of  the  system  oscillating  as  a  whole  is 

where  I  is  the  moment  of  inertia ;  and  the  second  term  in 
the  expression  for  V  represents  kinetic  energy  of  molecnlar 
motion.     So  the  total  kinetic  energy  at  the  angle  0  is 

Hence  we  have 

I^  +  i^=  constant, 

which  shows  that  the  motion  outwards  is  simple  harmonic 
motion  as  reckoned  from  the  origin;  but  it  is  only  so  in 
virtue  of  the  condition  that  the  defect  of  the  potential  energy 
from  the  value  that  it  would  have  in  accordance  with  Hookers 
Law  is  due  to  its  transformation  into  a  kinetic  form.  The 
periods  of  the  outward  swing  from  zero  and  of  the  inward 
swing  to  the  position  of  set,  on  the  assumption  that  k  does 
not  change,  are  each  equal  to 


f\/i- 


Wiedemann's  statical  experiments  show  that  after  the  few 
preliminary  applications  of  the  maximum  twisting  couple 
necessary  to  fix  the  set,  ^— «  varies  almost  in  accordance 
with  Hookers  Law,  and  that  the  slight  difference  is  in  the 
direction  of  too  great  magnitude  as  the  torsion  increases: 
and  Tomlinson  has  shown  that  great  permanent  torsion  de- 
creases the  torsional  elasticity.  These  facts  may  indicate 
that  k  is  slightly  decreased  at  the  greater  torsions,  in  which 
case  the  period  of  oscillation  will  slightly  increase  as  the 
range  is  increased. 

Concluding  Remarks, 

The  experiment  A  was  not  the  first  made  with  the  given 
wire,  though  it  was  the  first  made  with  it  under  the  stated 
conditions  of  length  &c.  Thus,  in  A  the  wire  was  in  a  fatigued 
condition  relatively  to  its  condition  in  the  experiments  R 
and  S. 

It  has  been  found  by  Kelvin  and  Tomlinson  that,  in  the 
case  of  small  ranges,  the  rate  of  decrease  of  range  per  oscil- 
lation is  practically  constant  for  all  periods  of  oscillation  in 
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the  less  viscons  metals  and  increases  with  the  period  in  other 
metals.  According  to  the  above  theory  this  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  a  given  state  of  stress  is  continued  longer,  so  that 
ihe  molecular  configurations  have  more  opportunity  to  break 
down. 

If  the  theory  were  pushed  to  the  extreme  in  its  application 
to  Wiedemann's  results  on  torsion  and  set  above  quoted,  we 
should  find  that  ^s2400^  and  that  the  couple  necessary  for 
zero  resilience  was  fully  double  the  maximum  couple  em- 
ployed by  Wiedemann  (that  corresponding  to  ^=1725), 

Various  deductions  might  be  drawn  from  the  theory  in 
connexion  with  the  observed  values  of  the  constants  in  the 
empirical  equations.  I  do  not  think  that  such  deductions 
would  be  of  any  value  except  in  connexion  with  a  much  wider 
experimental  basis  than  that  furnished  above.  I  hope  soon  to 
be  able  to  communicate  the  results  of  further  observations. 


IV.  On  tlie  Mechanism  of  Electrical   Conduction. — Part  I. 
Conduction  in  Metals.    By  Charles  V.  Burton,  D.Sc* 

1.  rpHE  view  of  electrical  conduction  which  it  is  here  my 
JL  object  to  explain  receives  general  support  from 
more  than  one  consideration ;  for  it  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  deviations  from  Ohm's  Law  must  be  quite  inappreciable 
in  the  case  of  metallic  conductors,  and  it  goes  far  to  explain, 
I  think,  why  metals  are  so  much  less  opaque  than  theix 
ordinary  conductivities  would  lead  us  to  infer.  But  it  is  no. 
alone  on  such  considerations  that  we  have  to  rely,  for,  as  i 
seems  to  me,  the  main  conclusions  are  capable  of  exact  demon- 
stration ;  and  accordingly  it  would  appear  most  convenient  to 
commence  with  a  few  simple  theorems,  seeking  afterwards  to 
accoant  for  known  phenomena  by  means  of  our  definite  results, 

2.  Theorem  I. 

In  a  region  containing  matter^  there  may  be  {and  probably 
always  are)  some  parts  which  are  perfect  insulators  and  some 
parts  which  are  peifect  conductors ;  but  tliere  can  be  no  parts 
whose  conductivity  is  finite — unless  every  finitely  conductive 
portion  is  enclosed  by  a  perfectly  conductive  envelope. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  proof  of  this  theorem,  it  may  be 
remarked  that  the  presence  of  the  last  clause  in  no  way 
modifies  any  application  of  our  result,  since  the  space  within 
a  perfectly  conductive  envelope  is  completely  shielded  from 

•  Communicated  by  the  Physical  Society :  read  April  13, 1894. 
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the  influence  of  external  charges,  currents^  or  mngnets.  In 
the  present  state  of  science,  indeed,  sach  words  appear  neces- 
sary to  the  completeness  of  demonstration,  but  they  do  not 
need  to  be  considered  in  any  of  our  deductions  from  the 
theorem,  and  for  my  own  part  I  am  persuaded  that  in  reality 
there  is  nothing  corresponding  to  the  possibility  which  they 
suggest. 

Consider  now  the  case  of  any  body  whatever,  at  any  tem- 
perature other  than  absolute  zero.  We  know  that  electro- 
magnetic radiations  will  spread  out  into  the  ether  surrounding 
the  body,  and  we  must  suppose  that  the  intermolecular  spaces 
within  the  body  are  also  traversed  by  electromagnetic  dis- 
turbances. Let  us  suppose  then,  for  a  moment,  mat  in  the 
molecules  of  the  body  there  are  some  finitely  conductive 
portions  which  are  not  enclosed  in  perfectly  conductive  en- 
velopes. The  electromagnetic  disturbances  will  give  rise  to 
>  currents  of  conduction  m  these  portions,  and  accordingly 
energy  will  be  degraded  into  a  form  which  is  not  fieat,  since  it 
consists,  not  in  the  motion  or  relative  positions  of  molecules 
or  appreciable  parts  of  molecules,  or  in  electromagnetic  dis- 
turbances of  the  intervening  ether,  but  in  something  much 
more  Jine-grained.  We  shall  thus  have  a  continual  degradation 
of  heat  into  energy  of  a  lower  form  ;  for  the  electromagnetic 
"  damping  "  of  the  finitely  conductive  bodies  involves  a  con- 
tinual drain  on  the  energy  of  internal  radiation,  and  hence 
indirectly  on  the  energy  of  the  molecules,  so  that  heat  will  be 
automatically  dissipated  in  the  interior  of  the  body.  This 
process,  in  which  the  radiative  molecules  are  continually 
imparting  to  the  ether  more  energy  than  they  receive  in 
return,  may  be  compared  to  the  surface  cooling  of  an  isolated 
bodv  which  radiates  towards  colder  surroundings. 

Even  if  we  suppose  the  finitely  conductive  bodies  to  be 
extremely  small  and  their  conductivity  to  be  either  extremely 
small  or  extremely  great,  it  is  not  hard  to  see  that  the  rate  of 
absorption  of  heat  must  be  tremendous ;  and  when  we  con- 
sider (for  example)  the  effect  which  even  a  very  slow  absorp- 
tion, continued  for  millions  of  years,  would  have  had  on  the 
temperature  of  our  planet,  we  must  admit  that  the  absence  of 
that  dissipation  of  heat  implied  in  the  denial  of  Theorem  I.  has 
been  established  with  an  exactitude  almost  unparalleled.  Thus 
the  theorem  is  established. 

3.  In  connexion  with  this  result  we  are  reminded  that 
Poisson's  theory  of  dielectrics  requires  the  molecules  of  in- 
sulating substances  to  possess  some  conductive  portions,  though 
whether  the  conductivity  of  such  portions  is  finite  or  infinite 
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is  of  no  moment  in  electrostatics.  On  the  other  hand,  both 
Ampere's  theory  of  magnetism  and  Weber's  theory  of  dia- 
magnetism  suppose  the  existence  oi perfectly  conductive particleSj 
and  are  thus  strongly  supported  by  oar  result. 

In  discussing  Weber's  theory  of  diamagnetism,  Maxwell  * 
points  out  that  the  currents  excited  in  a  perfectly  conductive 
t)ody  by  any  external  cause  are  entirely  confined  to  the  surface 
of  the  body.  Thus  the  perfectly  conductive  bodies  in  Theorem  1. 
may  be  replaced  by  perfectly  conductive  surfaces^  without 
altering  any  of  our  conclusions  ;  but  it  would  be  bard  to 
decide  whether  a  perfectly  conductive  geometrical  surface  is 
or  is  not  a  physical  possibility  without  knowing  more  of 
electromagnetism — not  to  speak  of  ordinary  matter. 

4.  Theobem  II. 

In  metals,  and  in  other  non^electrolytes  whose  conductivity  is 
finite  J  the  transmission  of  currents  must  be  effected  by  the  inter- 
mittent  contact  of  perfectly  conductive  particles. 

For  if  there  were  not  these  intermittent  contacts,  any  given 
two  of  the  conductive  particles  would  be  either  permanently 
in  contact  with  one  another,  or  permanently  out  of  contact, 
and  there  would  be  only  two  cases  to  consider.  If  through- 
out the  substance  there  extended  continuous  chains  of  (per- 
fectly) conductive  particles  in  contact  with  one  another,  the 
substance  as  a  whole  would  be  a  perfect  conductor  ;  while  in 
the  absence  of  such  chains  of  particles,  the  substance  would 
be  a  perfect  non-conductor.  Finite  conductivity  can  only 
exist  when  the  contacts  are  intermittent. 

5.  An  immediate  corollary  is 

Theobem  III. 

If  tDC  suppose  that  in  a  substance  at  the  absolute  zero  of 
temperature  tfcere  is  no  relative  motion  amongst  the  molecules  or 
amongst  their  appreciable  parts,  it  follows  that  every  substance 
at  this  temperature  must  nave  either  infinite  specific  resistance 
[which  need  not  imply  infinite  dielectric  strength)^  or  infinite 
conductivity. 

For  the  denial  of  relative  motion  involves  the  denial  of  that 
intermittence  of  contact  which  in  Theorem  II.  was  shown  to 
be  necessary  to  finite  conductivity. 

This  conclusion  is  in  accordance  with  the  experiments  of 

*  '  Electricity  and  Magoetiam/  2iid  ed.  voL  ii.  §  840. 
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Dewar  and  Fleming*  on  the  resistance  of  pure  unalloyed 
metals  at  very  low  temperatures.  In  the  case  of  all  the  pure 
metals  examined  by  these  authors  (platinum^  gol<l>  palladium^ 
silver,  copper,  aluminium,  iron,  nicKel,  tin,  magnesium,  zinc, 
cadmium,  lead,  and  thallium),  the  temperature-resistance 
curves  are  almost  straight  lines,  and  these,  being  produced, 
would  pass  very  nearly  through  the  point  whose  coordinates 
are  zero  temperature  and  zero  resistance. 

The  same  was  not  found  to  hold  good  for  the  temperature- 
resistance  curves  for  alloys;  but  if  these  curves  could  be  pursued 
far  enough  by  experiment,  they  must  be  found,  I  think,  to 
terminate  at  tne  origin  of  coordinates,  like  those  of  the  pure 
metals. 

6.  DissiPAiioN  OF  Energy  in  a  Conduotob  conveying 
A  Current. 

In  fig.  1  let  A  and  B  be  two  perfectly  conductive  particles 
(whether  molecules  or  parts  of  the 
same    or   of  different  molecules  we  Fig.l. 

need  not  consider),  and  let  them  be  ^  ^L 

approaching  one  another.      Suppose     — ►^^  v_V~ 

also  that  there  is  an  applied  E.M.F. 
acting  from  right  to  left  (as  indicated  ^  |W 

by  the  large  arrow) .    Then,  generally 

speaking,  A  will  be  negatively  electri-  /^>.  /^^    ^ 

fied,  owing  to  a  previous  encounter  \^  v«y 

with  some  particle  farther  to  the  left, 

and  for  a  similar  reason  B  will  in  general  be  positively  electri- 
fied. When  A  and  B  collide^  the  usual  effect  is  to  leave  A  on 
the  whole  positively  electrified,  and  B  negatively  electrified. 

Remembering  that  the  conductivity  of  A  and  B  is  perfect, 
let  us  consider  what  transformations  of  energy  are  effected  by 
movements  and  collisions  of  this  kind.  Before  the  collision, 
A  being  negatively  electrified  is  urged  towards  the  right 
by  the  applied  E.M.F.,  while  B  being  positively  electrified 
is  urged  toj^ards  the  left :  that  is,  A  and  B  are  urged 
togethevy  and  are  gaining  kinetic  energy  at  the  expense  of  the 
source  of  applied  jB.M.F.  After  the  collision,  the  electrifica- 
tions are,  generally  speaking,  reversed,  so  that  A  and  B  are 
now  being  urged  apart  by  the  applied  E.M.F.,  and  continue 
to  gain  kinetic  energy  as  before.  Further,  when  particles 
such  as  A  and  B  come  into  collision,  so  as  to  cause  a  re- 
adjustment of  their  electrifications,  and  also  when  they  are  in 
motion  between  two  collisions,  electromagnetic  disturbances 
will  be  produced  in  the  intermolecular  ether ;  but  since  all 
*  Phil.  Mag.  Sept.  1893,  p.  271. 
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the  condnctive  particles  are  perfectly  condnctive,  no  electro- 
magnetic energy  can  penetrate  within  tbem.  Thus  the  energy 
expended  by  the  source  of  E.M.F.  which  maintains  a  steady 
cnrrent  through  a  conductor  is  converted  partly  into  additional 
energy  of  the  molecules^  and  partly  into  electromagnetic  dis- 
turbances of  the  intervening  ether  :  that  is,  the  dissipated 
energy  takes  the  form  of  heaty  as  we  know  from  experiment. 

7.  Ohm's  Law. 

In  the  case  of  a  metal  wire  (especially  one  at  a  bright  red 
heat),  Ohm^s  Law  has  been  verified  with  great  exactitude, 
the  results  of  the  experiments  designed  by  Maxwell  and  carried 
out  by  Chrystal  being  summed  up  by  the  latter  in  the  following 
words  *: — "  If  we  have  a  conductor  [of  iron,  platinum,  or 
German  silver]  whose  section  is  a  square  centimetre,  and 
whose  resistance  for  infinitely  small  currents  is  an  ohm,  its 
resistance  (provided  the  temperature  is  kept  the  same)  is  not 
diminished  by  so  much  as  the  1/10^'  part  when  a  current  of  a 
farad  per  second  passes  through  it." 

Now  when  a  current  is  conveyed  through  a  substance  by 
intermittent  contacts  amongst  a  number  of  perfectly  con- 
ductive particles,  the  effective  conductivity  depends  firstly  on 
the  properties  of  the  intermolecular  medium,  and  secondly  on 
ihe  size,  form,  distribution,  and  movements  of  the  particles 
themselves.  In  order  that  the  resistance  of  the  conductor 
may  be  sensibly  constant — ^in  order,  that  is,  that  the  current 
transmitted  may  be  sensibly  proportional  to  the  impressed 
E.M.F. — two  conditions  must  evidently  be  satisfied: — 

(i.)  For  such  values  of  impressed  electromotive  intensity 
as  exist  in  the  intermolecular  spaces  (say  about  'OOS  volt 
per  cm.)  the  relation  between  electromotive  intensity  and 
electric  displacement  must  be  sensibly  linear. 

(ii.)  The  forces  which  the  particles  of  the  substance  ex- 
perience owing  to  the  impressed  E.M.F.  must  be  very  small 
m  comparison  with  the  ordinary  intermolecular  forces,  so  that 
during  the  time  of  a  single  molecular  excursion  the  motion 
of  no  particle  is  appreciably  influenced  by  the  presence  of  the 
E.M.F.  If  we  suppose  that  in  the  conducting  substance  we 
can  maintain  a  steady  distribution  of  temperature  which  is 
independent  of  the  current  flowing  through,  this  second  con- 
dition implies  that  the  particles  of  the  substance  under  the 
steady  distribution  may  be  regarded  as  a  system  of  perfect 
conductors,  whose  coordinates  are  ex{)licitly  given  functions 
of  the   time,  and  are   sensibly  unalterable   by   an   E.M.F. 

*  B.  A.  Report,  1876,  p.  61  of  Reports. 
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impressed  upon  tbe  system  from  without.     This  condition, 
combined  with  (i.),  will  evidently  give  us  Ohm*s  Law. 

Now  the  forces  actually  present  and  tending  to  modify  the 
heat-movements  are  of  two  kinds  :  electromagnetic  and 
electrostatic. 

(a)  EUctTomagnetie  Forces, — ^The  passage  of  a  current 
through  a  conductor  gives  rise  to  a  magnetic  field,  which 
may  or  may  not  appreciably  affect  the  conductivity.  The 
thin  iron  wire  used  by  Prof.  Chrystal  was  '0021  cm.  in 
radius,  and  the  greatest  value  of  the  magnetic  force  due  to  a 
current  of  1  ampere  per  square  centimetre  of  cross  section 
would  be  in  absolute  measure  about  *0013  (at  the  surface  of 
the  wire),  the  square  of  the  greatest  magnetic  force  being 
thus  about  •0000017.  The  average  value  of  (magnetic 
force)*  over  the  cross  section  of  the  wire  would  be  half  of 
this,  or  -00000085;  that  is,  about  -0000039  of  the  square  of 
the  terrestrial  '^  total  force  "  in  these  parts. 

Now  Lord  Kelvin  found  *  that  the  change  of  resistance 
due  to  transverse  magnetization  of  an  iron  plate  by  a  powerful 
Buhmkorff  electromagnet  was  only  just  decided  enough  to  be 
distinctly  appreciated  with  the  apparatus  which  he  employed, 
and  we  may  therefore  conclude  that  in  Prof.  Chrystat's  iron 
wire  no  perceptible  change  of  resistance  could  have  been 
produced  by  the  magnetic  field  of  the  current.  In  other 
metals  the  efiect  must  be  still  more  insignificant. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  longitudinal  magnetization  of  an 
iron  wire  perceptibly  increases  its  electrical  resistance,  so 
that  it  would  be  easy  to  construct  a  simple  conductor  whose 
resistance  at  a  given  temperature  was  a  function  of  the 
current-strength.  For  let  a  flat  bobbin  be  wound  with  iron 
wire,  so  that  each  turn  has  the  form  of  an  elongated  rectangle, 
and  then  let  a  further  quantity  of  iron  wire  be  wound  in  a 
similar  circuit  embracing  the  first.  Finally  let  the  coils  be 
joined  in  series  with  a  source  of  E.M.F.  When  a  current 
is  sent  through  the  circuit,  each  coil  will  magnetize  longi- 
tudinally some  parts  of  the  wire  of  the  other  coil,  and  so,  for 
a  given  temperature  of  the  wire,  the  resistance  will  increase 
with  the  current. 

(b)  Electrostatic  Forces. — Let  us  attempt  to  calculate  the 
electrostatic  energy  per  cubic  centimetre  which  a  mass  of  iron 
possesses  in  virtue  of  a  current  flowing  through  it  with  a 
*^  density  '''of  1  ampere  per  cm."  To  do  this  we  must  assume 
some  value  for  the  specific  inductive  capacity  of  iron  f,  and 

♦  PhiL  Trans.  1866,  eepeciaUy  pp.  747-749. 

t  In  electrostatic  measurements  conductors  appear  to  have  an  infinite 
specific  inductive  capacity ;  but  here,  where  the  potential  really  varies 
from  point  to  point  through  the  metal;  it  is  the  true  (finite)  specific 
inductive  capacity  which  concerns  us. 
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in  order  to  take  a  snfficiently  nnfavonrable  view  of  the 

Saestion,  let  as  assame  the  value  to  be  as  high  as  20.  Taking 
\ie  specific  resistance  of  iron  in  electromagnetic  measure  to 
be  10^000,  and  remembering  that  1  ampere  ss-1  absolute 
nnit,  we  have  for  the  electromotive  intensity  1000  electro- 
magnetic nnits  of  potential  per  cm.,  i.  e.  1000-*-(3  x  10^^) 
electrostatic  nnits  per  cm.  Hence  the  electrostatic  energy 
per  c.  c.  due  to  the  impressed  E.M.F, 
_  20 
"'&r(3xlOV®'*^* 

while  to  calculate  the  tliermal  ener^  per  c.  c.  at  ^^  a  bright 
red  heat  ^' — the  temperature  of  the  iron  in  the  British  Asso- 
ciation experiments — we  have:— 

Temperature  above  absolute  zero  (say)  =  727  +  273 

=  1000  Cent,  degrees, 

Density  of  iron =  7*8, 

Specific  heat =*113, 

One  gram-water-degree  of  heat      .     =42  x  10*  ergs. 

Thus  (roughly  speaking)  the  thermal  energy  per  c.  c.  reckoned 
from  absolute  zero 

=  1000  X  7-8  X  -113  X  42  X  l(f  ergs. 

A  comparison  of  these  results  gives 

electrostatic  energy  due  to  impressed  E.M.F.         1 

thermal  energy  '~4x  10" 

only,  even  on  our  assumption  that  the  specific  inductive 
capacity  of  iron  in  electrostatic  measure  is  as  high  as  20.  If 
we  suppose  that  half  the  thermal  energy  is  potential  and  half 
kinetic,  then  the  electrostatic  energy  would  be  1-r-  (2  x  10")  of 
the  thermal  kinetic  ener^  ;  that  is,  would  be  equal  to  the 
additional  energy  required  to  increase  the  existing  velocity  of 
every  particle  by  one  part  in  2  x  10*^.  When  due  account  is 
taken  of  these  results  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  in  iron 
at  a  given  temperature  the  specinc  resistance  for  a  current- 
density  of  one  ampere  per  cm.'  diiFers  from  the  specific 
resistance  for  an  infinitesimal  current-density  by  less  than  one 
part  in  10". 

The  same  remarks  apply  with  even  greater  force  to  platinum 
and  German  silver,  the  other  metals  examined  oy  Prof. 
Chrystal,  since  the  magnetic  influence  of  the  current  on  the 
resistances  of  these  metals  must  be  far  less  than  even  in  the 
case  of  iron. 

From  considerations  similar  to  these,  we  should  expect  in 
all  true  conducting  substances  (even  in  those  having  marked 
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magnetic  properties)  to  find  a  sensibly  linear  relation  con- 
necting current-density  with  electromotive  intensity  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  each  point. 

8.  Contact  E.M.F.  and  the  Peltier  Effect. 

It  will  now  appear  that,  by  assuming  in  each  molecule 
a  mere  arrangement  of  conducting  and  non-conducting  parts, 
we  may  realize  what  is  at  all  events  a  working  model  of 
contact  E.M.F.  and  of  the  Peltier  efifect ;  and  even  should 
our  model  serve  no  other  purpose,  it  directs  our  attention  to 
a  possibility  which  seems  so  far  to  have  been  overlooked,  and 
which  must,  indeed,  continue  to  be  overlooked  so  long  as 
each  metal  is  regarded  as  homogeneous.  As  it  not  my  object 
to  state  with  becoming  vagueness  an  hypothesis  as  to  the 
nature  of  Peltier's  phenomenon,  but  rather  to  picture  as 
clearly  as  possible  a  mechanism  whose  principle  may  perhaps 
be  suggestive  of  the  truth,  1  shall  assume  for  the  molecules 
such  a  structure  and  distribution  as  appear  most  favourable 
to  simplicity  of  treatment. 

Suppose,  then,  that  in  one  of  the  metals  ^dth  which  we 
have  to  deal,  each  molecule  is  of  the  form  indicated  in  fig.  2 : 
a  central  perfectly  conductive  body,  charged  (say)  —  « 
positively,  being  completely  surrounded  by  an  ^'  ' 
insulating  layer,  and  this  again  being  partially  ^ 
(though  not  completely)  enclosed  by  a  number 
of  perfectly  conductive  particles.  It  will  be  con- 
vement  to  suppose  that  in  each  molecule  these  outer 
particles  are  all  electrically  connected  with  one  another.  When 
two  such  molecules  come  into  collision,  the  outer  particles  of 
the  one  may  not  in  general  be  reduced  to  the  same  potential  as 
those  of  the  other,  for  the  electrical  oscillations  occasioned  by 
the  contact  may  not  have  time  to  subside  into  insignificance 
before  the  encounter  is  ended.  But  the  general  tendency  of 
a  collision  between  two  molecules  will  be  towards  an  equaliza- 
tion of  the  potentials  of  the  outer  particles,  and  the  average 
values  of  potentials  and  charges  amongst  any  considerable 
number  of  molecules  will  be  the  same  as  if,  during  each 
molecular  encounter,  this  equalization  has  been  completely 
efi^ected. 

It  will  here  be  convenient  to  introduce  the  term  "  con- 
duction-potential," and  as  we  proceed  the  following  definitions 
will  be  found  useful: — 

21ie  conduction-potential  of  a  molecule  is  the  potential  (or 
average  potential)  of  its  outer  conductive  particles. 

The  conduction-potential  at  a  point  within  a  metallic  body 
is  the  average  conduction-potential  of  the  molecules  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  that  point. 
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Let  118  now  turn  to  the  case  of  a  considerable  mass  of  metal, 
made  up  entirely  of  such  molecules  as  that  sketched  in  fig.  2; 
every  molecnle  having  the  same  structure  and  the  same 
internal  charge.  Let  ns  suppose  also  that  the  mass  of  metal 
is  at  the  same  temperature  and  in  the  same  physical  condition 
throughout,  so  that  the  average  distance  between  adjacent 
molecules  is  the  same  in  the  neighbourhood  of  each  point. 
If  the  metallic  body  is  subjected  to  electrostatic  induction,  it 
is  easy  to  see  that  no  electric  influence  from  without  can 
penetrate  far  beyond  the  surface  ;  for  the  outer  particles 
of  the  superficial  molecules,  owing  to  their  intermittent 
contacts  with  one  another,  will  screen  the  interior  of  the 
metal  as  a  network  of  continuous  wires  might  do,  and  at  a 
depth  of  a  very  few  molecules  beneath  the  surface  the 
screening  will  be  practically  complete*  Thus  any  charge 
communicated  to  the  conductor  will  be  confined  entirely  to 
the  superficial  layers  of  molecules;  and  it  follows  that  if 
between  any  two  points  well  within  the  metal  there  were  a 
difference  of  average  conduction-potential,  there  would  be  a 

ireneral  flow  of  electrification  from  the  higher  towards  the 
ower  potential.  The  average  conduction-potential  within  the 
metal  does  not  therefore  vary  from  point  to  point,  and  account 
being  taken  of  the  equality  of  the  internal  charges  of  the 
molecules,  it  follows  that  the  average  potential  of  the  inter- 
molecular  ether  is  similarly  free  from  variation.  This  implies 
that  the  total  electrification  of  any  considerable  assemblage 
of  molecules  within  the  metal  is  sensibly  zero;  so  that  tne 
average  charge  on  the  outer  conductive  particles  of  each 
molecule  is  equal  and  opposite  to  the  fixed  charge  on  the 
central  particle.  The  conclusions  of  this  paragraph  have 
been  necessarily  confined  to  molecules  not  too  near  the 
surface;  for  although  the  general  tendency  of  an  encounter 
between  two  molecules  is  always  to  equalize  their  conduction- 
potentials,  these  potentials  change  somewhat  after  the  mole- 
cules have  become  separated,  and  near  the  free  surface  of  the 
body  the  change  will  be  systematically  greater  for  the 
molecule  which  moves  outwards  after  collision  than  for  that 
which  moves  inwards. 

We  may  now  try  to  realize  what  will  happen  when  contact 
takes  place  between  two  metals  whose  molecules  are  con- 
structed on  the  general  plan  of  fig.  2,  while  those  of  the  one 
metal  are  not  identical  with  those  of  the  other.  The  most 
simple  and  intelligible  view  will  be  obtained  by  supposing  the 
molecule  of  the  one  metal  to  have  a  positively  charged  central 
particle,  while  the  molecule  of  the  other  has  its  central 
particle  negatively  charged  (fig.  3).     Consider  what  would 
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occur  if  we  could  start  from  a  condition  in  which  each  of  the 
border  molecules,  A,  B,  C,  D,  &c.,  had  on  the  whole  no  charge  ; 
a  condition,  that  is,  in  which  the  outer  particles  of  each 
molecule  had  a  charge  equal  and  opposite  to  the  fixed  charge 


of  the  central  particle.  (We  have  already  seen  that  this 
is  true  for  the  average  molecule  within  a  homogeneous  metallic 
mass.)  Now  when  B  and  C  come  into  collision,  it  is  evident 
that  the  outer  particles  of  B  will  lose  some  of  their  negative 
electrification,  while  the  outer  particles  of  C  will  lose  some  of 
their  positive;  and  thus  we  see  that  when  the  distribution 
of  conduction-potential  has  become  steady,  such  border  par- 
ticles as  B  or  0  will  have  on  their  outer  particles  a  (negative 
or  positive)  charge  less  than  the  (positive  or  negative)  fixed 
central  charge,  and  to  a  smaller  extent  the  same  will  be  true 
of  particles  (such  as  A,  D,  &c.)  more  remote  from  the  border. 
But  when  the  settled  condition  has  been  reached,  the  passage 
(say)  of  B  backwards  and  forwards  between  A  and  C  will  not 
change  the  distribution  of  charges  amongst  the  molecules  ; 
and  the  condition  that  no  change  of  the  kind  shall  take  place 
IS  that  when  two  molecules  are  in  a  position  to  collide  their 
conduction-potentials  shall  be  equaL  Now  when  B  approaches 
C  (which  has  on  the  whole  a  negative  charge)  its  potential 
is  lowered,  and  when  B  returns  towards  A  its  potential  rises 
again,  so  that  if  B  in  its  backward  and  forward  motion  is  not 
to  act  as  a  systematic  carrier  of  electrification  between  A  and 
C,  the  conductionrpotential  of  A  must  be  higher  than  that  of  C. 
Similarly,  by  considering  C  as  moving  backwards  and  for- 
wards between  B  and  D,  we  can  see  that  B  must  have  a 
higher  conduction-potential  than  D. 

This  gives  us  a  contact-diference  of  condtiction-^tenticd. 
If  we  suppose  our  analysis  to  become  a  trifle  less  pene- 
trating, such  molecules  as  B  (and  to  a  less  extent  A,  &c.)  wiU 
appear  to  be  positively  electrified,  C,  D,  Ac.  will  appear  to  be 
negatively  electrified,  and  molecules  farther  removed  from 
the  border  will  appear  unelectrified.     With  still  less  micro- 
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scopical  vision^  we  shall  find  tho  condaction-potential  constant 
from  point  to  point  throughout  the  mass  of  metal  on  either 
side  of  the  surface  of  separation;  but  as  we  approach  that 
surface  from  the  left,  the  conduction-potential  begins  to 
diminish,  changing  very  rapidly  by  a  finite  amount  as  we  pass 
through  the  boundary. 

We  now  come  to  a  theorem  which  is  certainly  true  for  our 
model,  and  which  seems  to  me  as  certainly  true  for  any 
mechanism  which  could  be  devised  to  represent  the  Peltier 
effect ;  but  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  questions  of  too  con- 
troversial a  character,  the  statement  may  be  made  in  this 
conditional  form: 

Theorem  IV. 

In  our  model,  tlie  contact^diference  of  conduction-po^^TiftaZ 
bettoeen  tuoo  metals  is  eqval  to  the  coeficienJt  of  tlie  Peltier  effect. 
For  when  a  molecule  at  the  junction  is  moving  backwards 
and  forwards  between  places  of  different  potentials,  provided 
no  current  flows  through  the  junction,  as  much  electrification 
is  carried  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  potential  as  from  the 
higher  to  the  lower,  and  on  the  whole  there  is  no  transforma- 
tion of  electric  energy  into  heat,  or  vice  vers6^.  But  when  a 
current  flows  across  the  junction  from  the  metal  of  lower  to 
that  of  higher  conduction-potential,  the  molecules  at  the 
junction  are  persistently  carrying  more  electrification  from 
the  lower  to  the  higher  potential  than  they  bring  bj^ck  with 
them  on  their  return,  and  thus  on  the  whole  the  ipovements 
of  the  molecules  at  the  junction  are  systematically  opposed 
by  electrostatic  forces.  It  is  evident  from  elementary  con- 
siderations that  the  quantity  of  electricity  which  has  crossed 
the  junction,  multiplied  by  the  step  of  (conduction-)  potential 
up  which  it  has  passed,  is  the  measure  of  the  total  work  done 
by  the  molecules  against  electrostatic  forces,  and  is  therefore 
the  measure  of  the  heat  absorbed.  Similarly,  when  a  current 
has  been  flowing  from  the  metal  of  higher  to  that  of  lower 
conduction-potential,  the  quantity  of  electricity  which  has 
crossed  the  junction,  multiplied  by  the  (negative)  step  of 
conduction-potential,  is  the  measure  of  the  (negative)  neat 
absorbed;  that  is,  numerically,  of  the  heat  given  out.  nence^ 
in  our  model,  the  coefficient  of  the  Peltier  effect  is  ^qual  to 
the  contact- difference  of  conduction-potential. 

Again,  generally  speaking,  we  may  expect  a  difference  of 
conduction-potential  between  a  hotter  and  a  cplder  portion  of 
the  same  metal,  owing  to  the  increase  of  molecular  distances 
which  rise  of  temperature  produces;  and  it  is  evident  that  (on 
our  model)  tlie  specif  c  heat  of  elect  riciti/  for  any  metal  is  equal 
to  the  rise  of  conduction-potential  for  one  degree  rise  of  tern* 
perature, 
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9.  From  these  results  we  pass  on  to 

TheobbmY. 

For  any  pair  cf  metals  at  the  absolute  zero  of  temperature^ 
the  Peltier  efect  vanishes. 

This  is  evidently  true  for  onr  model,  for  when  the  molecnles 
are  all  reduced  to  relative  rest,  and  there  is  permanent 
instead  of  intermittent  contact  amongst  their  outer  particles, 
ihe  conduction-potential  will  be  uniform  throughout  both 
metals,  and  at  the  junction  there  will  be  no  Peltier  effect. 
But  whatever  view  we  take  of  the  nature  of  the  phenomenon, 
the  proposition  is  necessarily  true.  For  if  the  relder  effect 
had  a  finite  value  for  a  pair  of  metals  at  the  absolute  zero  of 
temperature,  we  could  cause  an  absorption  of  heat  by  sending 
a  current  through  the  junction  in  the  proper  direction;  ana 
this  i3  impossible,  since  there  is  no  heat  to  be  absorbed. 

10.  VoLTA  E.M.F.'s. 

We  must  now  consider  a  possibility  suggested  by  our 
model,  and  referred  to  in  the  opening  sentence  of  §8.  It  is 
not  diflBcult  to  see  that,  with  molecules  constructed  on  the 
plan  of  fig.  2,  even  when  all  measurements  are  made  in  vacuOy 
the  conduction- potential  of  a  mass  of  metal  is  not  in  general 
the  same  as  the  potential  estimated  by  work  done  on  an 
external  charged  body,  or  by  electrification  induced  on  a 
second  mass  of  metal  insulated  from  the  first, — ^potential 
measured  in  the  latter  way  being  called  for  distinction  the 
induction  -potential. 

We  may  realize  this  most  easily  by  considering  the  case  of 
two  metals  in  contact  at  the  absolute  zero  of  temperature,  for 
then,  in  accordance  with  the  last  section,  the  Peltier  effect  at 
the  junction  vanishes,  and  the  conduo-  _. 

i/on-potential  is  the  same  through-        ^  ^ 

out  both  metals  ;  while  on  the  other        '^  '^ 

hand  the  difference  of  induction- 
potential  may  be  finite.  Let  fig.  4 
represent  diagrammatically  a  very 
large  number  of  molecules  which  are 
at  rest  with  their  outer  conduc- 
tive particles  in  electrical  contact 
throughout.  Let  the  fixed  central 
charge  of  each  molecule  be  positive. 
Then,  if  the  outer  conductive  par- 
ticles of  each  molecule  formed  a 
complete  envelope  around  the  central  charge,  the  induction* 
potential  of  the  metal  would  be  identical  with  its  conduction-- 
potential,  and  the  same  as  if  the  fixed  central  charges  did 
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not  exist.  But  since  we  suppose  tbe  fixed  charge  in  each 
moleenle  te  be  husompUtefy  screened  by  tiie  outer  particles, 
it  ibilovrs  thait  at  external  points  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
boxn-hood  of  the  metalfic  body  the  potential  is  raised  above 
the  conduction-potential  br  the  fixed  central  charges.  If 
&ese.  last  were  negaQre  instead  of  positive,  the  potential 
jnst  ont^de  the  metallic  mass  would  be  lower  than  tfao 
conduction^-petential ;  and  we  znay  sii{^K>se  that  at  anr 
given  temperature  (such  as  the  absolute  zero  with  whicai 
we    are  dealing)    the   difierence  between   the  condnction- 

Ktential  of  a  metallic  body  and  ihe  potential  just  outside  the 
dy  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  metal.  Thus,  even 
in  vaeuoy  if  two  nratals  at  the  absolute  zero  of  tenvperature  bO' 
connected  together  so  »  to  have  the  same  eonduction- 
potentialy  their  induction-potentials  may  be  different;  and  in 
general,  whatever  the  temperature  of  tue  metals  in^  contact, 
we  may  expect  an  inequalify  between  difference  of  (mnduetum^ 
potential  and  the  difference  of  tTtductian-potentiaLl. 

Before  attempting  to  devise  a  model  of  Peltier's  phenome- 
non and  of  electromotive  forces  of  contact,  I  had  held  the 
opinion — in  common,  I  believe,  with  the  majority  of  dis- 
putants in  the  contact-force  controversy-— that  the  mductive 
measurement  oi  potential-differences  in  a  sufficiently  perfect 
vacuum  must  eonclosively  decide  the  points  at  issue.  But  if 
in  reality  there  should  be,  as  the  model  suggests,  a  difierence- 
between  conduction-potentials  and  induction-potentials,  we 
must  not  rely  upon  inductive  experiments,  even  in  a  perfect 
vacuum,  to  determine  the  seats  of  electromotive  force  in  a 
voltaic  cell.  For  when  we  are  dealing  with  the  flow  of  cur- 
rents through  metals,  it  is  the  (joyu/uc^ion-potontial  which 
concerns  us. 

11.  Thb  Transpaubncy  of  Mbtals. 

A  difficulty  in  connexion  with  this  subject  is  stated  by 
Maxwell  in  the  following  well-known  passage  *  : — ^*  Qt)ld, 
stiver,  and  platinum  are  good  conductors,  and  yet,  when 
formed  into  very  thin  plates,  they  allow  light  to  pass  through 
them.     From  experiments  which  I  have  made  on  a  piece  of 

SJd-leaf,  tbe  resistance  of  which  was  determined  by  Mr. 
ochin,  it  appears  that  its  transparency  is  very  much  greater 
than  is  consistent  with  our  theory,  unless  we  suppose  that 
there  is  less  loss  of  energy  when  uie  electromotive  forces  are 
reversed  for  every  semi- vibration  of  light  than  when  they  act 

*  '  Electricity  and  MagiiBtism/  2nd  ed.  vol.  iL  §  800.  Wien  (Wiede- 
mann's Armalenf  xxxy.  pp.  41-62)  found  a  silver  film  to  have  only  such 
an  opacity  as  would  be  deduced  from  about  1/440  of  its  actual  con^ 
ductivity. 
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for  sensible  times,  as  in  onr  ordinary  experiments."  Kow  we 
have  seen  that  conduction  is  not  a  perfectly  continuous 
phenomenon,  but  is  due  to  innumerable  encounters  among 
perfectly  conductive  particles,  and  without  entering  upon  any 
calculations  ^which  indeed  would  be  a  difficult  matter)  we 
can  see  that  there  are,  broadly  speaking,  two  reasons  why  the 
opacity  of  metals  is  so  much  smaller  than  is  indicated  by 
Maxwell's  analysis :  these  are,  heterogeneity  of  structure  and 
intermittence  of  contact. 

.  To  realize  the  influence  of  heterogeneity  of  structure  with- 
out the  complication  of  intermittent  contacts,  take  the  case 
of  a  metal  at  the  absolute  zero  of  temperature.  We  have 
then  virtually  to  deal  with  a  network  of  perfect  conductors, 
constituting  a  body  which  as  a  whole  has  perfect  conductivity, 
and  of  which  even  an  excessively  thin  film  would  be  an  effectual 
barrier  to  electromagnetic  waves,  provided  that  the  wave- 
length were  great  enough  to  justify  us  in  treating  the  metal 
as  homogeneous.  But  if  we  consider  an  extreme  case,  where 
the  wave-length  of  the  disturbance  is  negligible  in  comparison 
with  the  dimensions  of  a  single  conductive  particle,  a  very 
thin  layer  of  the  metal  will  be  far  from  absolutely  opaque. 
For  the  conditions  of  the  problem  will  then  be  the  same  as 
if  we  had  ordinary  luminous  radiations  obstructed  by  an 
agglomeration  of  perfectly  reflecting  bodies  of  appreciable 
size.  Of  course  these  extreme  conditions  are  not  realized  in 
the  case  of  the  light  transmitted  by  a  metallic  film  ;  but  if  we 
may  suppose  that  the  diameter  of  a  conductive  particle  is  not 
quite  negligible  in  comparison  with  a  wave-length  of  light,  it 
is  clearly  to  be  expected  that  very  thin  layers  of  the  metal 
will  fall  short  of  that  absolute  opacity  which  in  this  case 
would  follow  from  the  assumption  of  homogeneity. 

When  we  pass  to  the  consideration  of  metals  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  the  conductivity  for  steady  currents  is  finite  ; 
but  for  electromagnetic  waves  of  short  period  we  cannot  even 
treat  the  metal  as  an  agglomeration  of  finitely  conductive 
particles  continuously  in  contact  with  one  another.  It  is 
evident  that  the  shorter  we  make  the  period  of  the  electro- 
magnetic disturbance  in  comparison  with  the  average  inter- 
collisionary  period  of  a  (perfectly)  conductive  particle,  the 
more  nearly  do  the  particles  act  as  if  permanently  insulated 
from  one  another,  and  the  less  efficiently  does  the  metal  per- 
form the  functions  of  an  electromagnetic  screen. 

Further  considerations  might  be  added  concerning  the 
average  interchange  of  electrification  between  colliding  par- 
ticles when  the  electromotive  intensity  tending  to  produce 
such  interchange  is  very  rapidly  alternating  ;  but  enough  has 
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been  said  to  show  that  the  opacity  of  condactors  must  be  far 
less  for  Inminons  radiations  than  for  electromagnetic  dis- 
turbances of  long  period,  and  we  may  fairlj  expect,  I  think, 
that  the  transparency  of  metals  is  to  be  explained  without 
attributing  any  new  properties  to  the  electromagnetic  field. 

The  second  part  of  this  paper  will  deal  with  electrolytic 
conduction  and  disruptive  discharge. 

iVbfe  added  April  SOth. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  Prof.  S.  P.  Thompson  ob- 
jected to  the  arrangement  of  molecules  in  rectangular  order, 
and  he  further  suggested  that  the  arguments  might  only  be 
applicable  in  two  dimensions.  I  had  omitted  to  mention  that 
the  figures  were  intended  to  be  sectional  views  of  three- 
dimensional  models,  while  the  rectangular  arrangement  of 
molecules  was  merely  adopted  to  save  prolixity  in  the  descrip- 
tions, and  was  so  far  from  being  essential  to  the  investigation 
that  the  case  of  irregularly  distributed  coordinates  and  velo- 
cities was  constantly  before  my  mind.  Another  point  raised 
by  Prof.  Thompson  must  also  be  considered  here :  in  §  6  it 
does  not  necessarily  follow  that  two  conductive  particles 
oppositely  charged  like  A  and  6  (fig.  1),  approaching  one 
another  and  subject  to  the  influence  of  an  external  E.M.F. 
acting  from  right  to  left,  woqld  have  the  signs  of  their 
respective  electrifications  reversed  by  a  momentary/  contact ; 
in  some  encounters  the  readjustment  of  electrifications  might 
even  be  in  the  opposite  sense ;  but  I  think  we  may  safely 
admit  that  in  the  long  run  the  effect  of  innumerable  collisions 
amongst  such  conducting  particles  as  A  and  B  will  be  to 
transfer  electrification  in  the  direction  of  the  impressed 
E.M.F. 

Prof.  Riicker  recalled  a  difficulty,  which  Lord  Kelvin 
pointed  out  some  time  ago^  in  connexion  with  the  collisions 
between  molecules'.  If  we  suppose  the  molecules  to  be  con- 
stituted like  little  pieces  of  elastic  solid,  every  collision  will 
cause. some  additional  amount  of  translational  energy  to  be 
converted  into  energy  of  vibration,  and  heat-energy  will  be 
continually  running  down  into  energy  of  shriller  and  shriller 
vibrations,  that  is,  into  energy  of  a  lower  form.  In  the  fore- 
going pages,  electrical  contact  between  particles  is  supposed 
to  occur  during  a  collision,  and  Prof.  Riicker  remarked  that 
the  method  suggested  for  avoiding  an  electromagnetic  degrada- 
tion of  energy  left  untouched  the  corresponding  mechanical 
difficulty.     I  have  made  some  attempt  to  detU  with  this 
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mechanical  qnestkn  in  a  previous  paper  "^^^  wbere  ii  was  shown 
j(§§  10,  11)  that,  gcanied  the  fuDdameiital  assumption  and  an 
infinite  propagation-Telocitj  fer  gravitational  stress,  we  may 
construct  an  atom  having  a  finite  ninnher  of  freedoms.  Bnt  in 
whatever  way  me<^anical  degradation  of  energy  were  elimi- 
nated, the  difficulty  of  electromagnetic  degradation  would 
also  have  to  be  met,  &nd  without  i^e  doctrine  laid  down  in 
Theorem  I.  there  appeared  to  me  to  be  no  means  of  escape. 
Without  making  any  assumption  as  to  the  constitution  of  a 
molecule  or  the  nature  of  a  collision,  we  may  admit  that  in 
any  body  not  absolutely  cold  there  are  particles  in  relative 
motion,  so  that  two  neighbouring  particles  are  sometimes 
nearer  together  and  sometimes  farther  apart.  To  realize  the 
intenmittence  of  <2oatact  required  by  Theorem  II.,  we  have 
only  to  suppose  that  when  (but  not  until)  the  proximity  of 
two  particles  has  reached  a  certain  limit  electrification  is 
^capable  of  passing  freely  from  one  to  the  other. 

The  questixm  of  perfect  or  imperfect  conductivity  in  the 
ultimate  particles  of  bodies  must  be  of  importance  in  relation 
to  the  constitution  of  juafcter  and  its  connexion  with  the 
ether  ;  and  whether  or  not  the  demonstrations  above  can  be 
generally  accepted  Jis  conclusive,  the  subject  is  certainly  one 
which  will  repay  further  investigatioB. 


y.    Some  ObservcUions  on  Diffradian. 
By  W.  B.  Cboft,  iLA.\ 
[Plates  I.-IV.3 

IT  is  ppcmosed  to  illustrate  various  forms  of  this  phenomenon 
by  photographs  t   produced   directly  from   the  wave* 
interference. 

After  the  inauguration  of  the  idea  about  1665  by  Grimaldi, 
Hooke,  and  Huygens,  there  was  little  progress,  either  in 
mttefnded  observation  or  in  philosophical  grasp  of  the  prin- 
ciples, until  the  beginning  of  this  century.  Since  that  time 
the  subject  has  been  treated  in  two  ways. 

1st.  The  Diffraction  of  Fraunhofer  and  Schwerd. 

This  kind  is  familiar  to  many  through  the  observations 
of  Sir  John  Herschel  of  Diffraction  in  a  Telescope.  It  is 
sometimes  described  as  the  Difiraction  from  Parallel  Light. 

*  '^A  Tlieoiy  oonceming  the  Gonstitutioii  of  Matter,''  P2iil.  Jili^. 
February  1892,  p.  191. 

t  Communicated  by  the  Physical  Society :  read  January  26, 1894. 

t  It  is  not  convenient  to  reproduce  all  the  photographs :  the  selected 
^iires  2,  B,  4, 10, 12, 13, 71,  7^  76, 88  will  be  found  on  Plates  L-IV. 
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Althongli  more  often  named  aftw  Frannhofer,  as  is  dne  to  the 
first  4;reat  worker  in  this  direction,  high  tribnte  is  idways  paid 
to  the  more  perfect  consummation  of  theory  and  experiment 
which  was  published  by  Schwerd  of  Sjnres  in  18d5. 

A  telescope  is  focnssed  to  a  star  or  a  distant  point  of  light, 
and  varioos  limiting  apertures  are  placed  on  the  outer  side  of 
the  object-glass.  Consider,  first,  the  case  of  two  or  three  narrow 
parallel  lines  of  light :  they  constitute  an  elementary  grafcing, 
and  light  from  the  star  passing  from  them  to  the  object-glass 
will  come  as  if  from  several  stars  lying  on  either  side  of  the 
real  star,  all  being  spectral  images  except  the  central  one.  The 
^j^<^^ghiss  focusses  these  at  the  usual  place,  then  the  eyepiece 
magnifies  them  and  transmits  parallel  rays  of  light ;  so  there 
is  a  broken  line  of  light  across  the  field,  consisting  of  the 
plain  image  at  the  centre  and  the  spectra  of  the  successive 
orders  on  either  side.  More  complex  limiting  apertures  give 
these  radial  groups  of  images  of  toe  source  of  light,  of  which 
the  number  and  direction  are  regulated  by  the  general  form  of 
the  aperture  :  thus  a  triangle  will  give  three  Tines  across  the 
field  or  a  six-rayed  star,  a  square  will  give  a  foui^rayed  star; 
a  circle  concentric  with  the  object-gbss,  however,  will  give 
concentric  circular  spectra. 

The  objects  whose  efi*eots  have  been  photographed  consist 
of  combinations  of  thin  circular  lines  of  light  on  a  dark  glass 
plate  I  inch  diameter  ;  this  fits  into  a  cap  at  the  end  of  a 
telescope,  and  each  figure  in  turn  is  brought  to  a  small 
opening  in  front  of  the  centre  of  the  object-glass :  t^is  is 
known  as  Bridge's  apparatus,  ccmstructed  some  years  back 
for  this  form  of  difiraction.  Fig.  8  almost  represents  these 
figures  ;  it  has  slight  traces  of  difiraction  of  the  other  kind. 
Figs.  1-7  (figs.  2,  3,  4  on  PI.  I.)  represent  the  Fraunhofer 
difiraction  of  the  seven  more  complex  figures :  the  simplest 
^gure,  which  consists  of  two  concentric  circles,  gives  con* 
centric  spectra  by  both  methods  of  observation. 

2nd.   The  Diffracticm  in  Shadows  :  FresnePs  Difraction. 

This  is  described  by  Lord  Bayleigh  as  the  DifTractioa  when 
the  source  of  light  is  not  in  focus,  or  in  tJamin's  Coun  de 
PhynqjAe  €is  Difiraction  from  a  Spherical  Wave.  Light  is 
condensed  on  a  minate  pinhole  in  a  thin  metal  plate  ;  about 
a  foot  from  this  the  difi'racting  object  is  placed,  and  at  a 
similar  distance  beyond  a  microscope  eyepiece  receives  the 
shadows  :  they  may  be  observed  with  the  eye  or  projected  on 
the  screen  of  a  camera  for  photography.  The  rays  emerge, 
from  the  eyepiece  parallel,  and  give  an  image  on  the  screen 
which  varies  in  size  out  not  in  quality  as  £he  screen  is  moved ; 
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to  act  as  a  rectangular  grating.  If  the  eyelids  are  adjusted 
to  the  lamplight,  8  or  10  horizontal  exterior  bands  ^ill  easily 
be  produced.  Most  plate-glass  windows  have  become  gratings 
through  the  scratching  by  repeated  cleaning. 

To  return  to  the  main  experiment.  Stronger  effects  are 
produced,  of  course,  when  sunlight  is  condensed  on  to  the 
pinhole,  and  in  this  case  the  position  of  the  convex  lens 
for  giving  parallel  rays  on  emergence,  or  for  giving  the  plain 
image  of  the  object  without  diffraction,  is  not  exactly  its  focal 
distance  from  the  object,  for  the  divergence  of  the  incident 
rays  has  some  influence  ;  but  there  always  is  such  a  position. 
Moreover,  the  elementary  experiment  cannot  be  made  with 
the  Huygens  eyepiece  which  is  now  used,  for  it  has  not  an 
external  focus.  Fig.  8  shows  the  result  of  placing  the  object 
close  up  to  the  eyepiece  ;  the  beginnings  of  diffraction  may 
be  seen.  Fig.  10  (PI.  I.)  shows  further  developments  when 
the  distance  is  increased,  and  figs.  9,  11,  and  12,  13  (PI.  II.) 
give  the  best  effects  I  have  at  present  been  able  to  produce. 
In  these  and  .in  most  of  the  other  figures  a  magnifying-glass 
is  necessary  to  reveal  all  the  fine  detail  made  by  the  crossing 
waves  in  the  shadows.  It  is  clear  that  if  the  object  is  capable 
of  giving  spectra  passing  out  with  much  obliquity,  they  can 
never  come  into  the  field  of  the  eyepiece  by  this  method  of 
observation;  and  the  eyepiece  can  never  focus  them,  as  it 
does  in  the  Fraunhofer  method^  in  which  case  the  field-glass 
brings  them  to  the  focus  of  the  eyepiece. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  Fraunhofer  diffraction  gives  nume- 
rous images  of  the  source  of  light  set  in  radiating  forms  which 
depend  on  the  shape  of  the  object,  while  that  of  Fresnel  com- 
monly gives  the  main  shape  of  the  object  embellished  with 
fine  detail  in  the  spaces  between  its  various  parts,  and  some- 
times curiously  inverted  in  its  leading  features. 

A  simpler  form  of  this  arrangement  demonstrates  a  leading 
idea  in  wave  theory :  parallel  sunlight  falls  upon  a  convex 
lens,  while  the  diffracting  object  is  between  this  and  the 
screen  of  the  camera,  which  has  no  lens.  Fair  diffraction- 
effects  are  made  when  the  object  lies  in  the  converging  rays, 
and  they  are  better  when  it  is  moved  to  the  divergent  pencil, 
but  when  it  is  at  the  focus  the  plain  original  figure  is  repro- 
duced. At  the  focus  the  several  rays  that  started  from  one 
point  of  the  sun  have  again  all  reunited  ;  so  that  in  passing 
the  object,  although  there  are  many  separate  rays,  there  are 
no  two  rays  which  came  from  the  same  original  point ;  and 
it  is  only  such  as  these  which  can  produce  interference. 
Here  may  be  seen,  in  a  certain  sense,  an  object  and  real 
image  on  the  same  side  of  a  convex  lens. 
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Diffraction  in  a  Microseqpe. 

Some  notice  of  this  importaBt  part  mf  tfae  «ubUot  k  n«ees* 
sary,  although  it  may  not  be  sappotied  by  moeo  lUcustrtttien 
or  experiment. 

It  is  well  J  first  of  all,  to  be  dear  as  io  compoiind  peDdils  of 
light  which  are  more  or  less  on  the  same  axes.  In  a  s^amight 
line  lie  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  a  candle,  a  device  in  wire,  a  con^x 
lens,  the  images  of  the  candle  aad  the  wire  :  here  ^re  two 

Eencils  mu(di  intermingled  :  A  is  in  focos  at  D,  but  the  light 
ere  is  also  impregnate  with  the  shadows  of  B,  which  are 
indefinite  and  tmfocassed,  ooveriiig  a  larger  area  than  when 
focussed  atE  ;  and  at  this  point  mere  is  also  the  indefinite 
nnfocussed  light  of  A. 

Very  often  the  object  on  the  singe  of  a  microscope  diffoses 
the  illnmination  and  becomes  a  new  source  of  light,  and  t^ere 
is  no  need  to  consider  pencils  from  the  original  source  of 
light.  But  here  we  will  take  the  case  of  a  microscope  with  a 
diffraction-ffrating  on  the  stage  and  a  small  opening  in  the 
diaphragm  below.  Light  passes  on  to  the  objective  from  the 
grating  as  if  from  several  small  apertures  ranged  dde  by  side, 
in  pairs  of  corresponding  spectra  on  either  si<w  of  the  central 
point,  which  is  white.  The  objective  makes  images  of  these 
just  above  itself,  and  one  image  of  the  gifting  &rther  on  i^ 
the  top  of  the  tube.  If  the  eyepiece  is  removed,  the  eye  is 
able  to  focus  the  rays  diverging  from  these  images  and  to  see 
them  clearly.  But  the  eyepiece  when  in  its  place  ooaM  not 
focus  such  diyerging  pencils  :  their  light  spreads  out  and  fills 
the  field  of  the  eyepiece  with  general  illummation.  The  yisi* 
bility  of  the  detail  of  a  finely  divided  object  depends  «poii 
shadows  thrown  by  oblique  rays.  In  the  case  of  a  grating 
these  oblique  rays  are  so  definitely  arranged  that  they  go 
either  to  the  first,  second,  or  higher  spectra,  and  to  nothing 
between.  The  central  pencil  comes  through  die  grating  nor^- 
mally  in  parallel  rays,  and  carries  with  it  no  appreciable  im- 
pression of  the  detail ;  experiment  shows  that  on  placing  a  stop 
above  the  object^lass  to  cut  off  the  spectral  images,  tne  lines 
of  the  grating  can  no  longer  be  seen,  although  there  is  still 
good  illumination.  Now  the  first  lot  of  oblioue  rays,  while  on 
their  way  from  the  grating  to  its  focus  in  tne  eyepiece,  take 
their  course  through  the  first  spectra ;  but  they  are  nn- 
focussed as  regards  the  grating  at  that  position  just  above 
the  objective,  covering  a  larger  area  dum  the  spectra.  In 
theory  perhaps  it  is  conceivable  that  by  stopping  out  the 
spectra  alone,  and  not  this  larger  area,  there  might  be  a 
balance  of  rays  whidi  would  h^imy  the  shadows  at  the  eye- 
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pieee.  In  pnciioe^  however^  the  first  spectra  are  tteoessary, 
and  perhaps  ofben  suffident,  to  show  the  detail :  sonietimes 
the  higher  spectra  may  be  needed  to  add  breadth  io  the 
shadowa.  In  fact,  from  ordinary  objects  rays  of  all  degrees  cf 
obliqnity  are  aTailaUe  to  mark  the  shadows,  but  frotm  objects 
capable  of  diAnction  there  is  no  degree  of  obliquity  less  than 
that  which  tends  towards  the  first  spectmm,  and  the  apertnre 
of  the  objectiTe  mnst  not  be  too  narrow  to  receive  these  rays. 

The  question  naturally  arises,  how  far  it  is  pessibie  to  know 
whether  an  image  is  a  reproduction  of  the  general  form  of 
the  original  object  or  a  diffraction  modification  :  so  fer  as  mv 
experience  goes,  the  two  appearances  may  be  distinguished. 
Of  coarse  in  perfect  theory,  even  if  an  image  could  be  saved 
from  spherical  and  chromatic  aberration,  it  must  suffer 
something  from  the  waves :  the  image  of  a  star  in  a  telescope 
must  be  enlarged  on  this  account ;  bnt  there  is  a  great  differ- 
ence between  this  falsification  and  that  which  arises  when  the 
eyepiece  is  taken  out  of  focus.  Fig.  %%  is  a  species  of  the 
diatom  Triceratiumfavus  :  it  appears  as  a  spotted  framework 
of  ill-defined  outlines  with  little  groups  in  the  spaces;  but  the 
microscope  can  be  adjusted  so  as  to  show  a  well-defined  honey- 
comb with  clear  hexagonal  spaces.  In  an  experiment  de- 
scribed above,  figures  known  to  be  circles  are  reproduced  in 
their  own  true  form  when  at  one  position  with  regard  to  a 
convex  lens,  and  more  elaborate  ilUfocussed  forms  at  positions 
on  either  side  of  the  former  :  it  is  reasonable,  then,  to  apply 
this  test  to  distinguish  between  several  images  of  an  unknown 
original.  No  doubt  the  simpler  form,  which  is  taken  to  be 
the  true  one^  might  often  be  resolved  into  something  more 
complex  by  a  stronger  objective^  but  this  one  in  its  new 
conditions  would  again  be  supple  and  well-defined  amidst  its 
possible  diffraction  derivatives. 

I  have  not  sufficient  familiarity  with  the  use  of  the  highest 
microscope  powers,  and  can  imagine  that  the  foregoing  tests 
are  not  easy,  if  indeed  possible,  to  apply  in  such  cases  ;  but 
I  suppose  that  with  :^-inch  and  lower  powers  there  is  no  need 
for  uncertainty  as  to  the  practical  form  of  the  original  object. 

Fresnel's  Dt  fraction  from  Geometrical  Figures, 

Some  interesting  details  can  be  observed  from  the  shadows 
about  other  figures  of  Bridge's  series.  It  may  bo  here  noted 
that  such  objects  may  be  made  by  drawing  rather  thick 
figures  in  ink  upon  a  card  about  1  foot  square  aud  reducing 
by  photography  to  1  inch  square :  the  negatives  so  produced 
give  the  desired  transparent  lines  on  a  dark  ground  :  it  will 
be  understood  that  a  circle  means  a  circular  Una  of  light  in 
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distinction  to  a  circalar  area.  The  play  of  light- waves  in  a 
shadow  gives  rise  to  infinite  paradox.  The  most  notorious 
is  Arago^s  bright  spot  at  the  centre  of  the  shadow  of  a  cir- 
cular disk,  with  which  he  astonished  Napoleon  Buonaparte: 
squares  and  triangles  turn  about  and  point  inwards  :  needles 
seem  to  be  split  down  with  the  light  and  the  two  parts  point 
outwards,  the  thinner  needle  having  the  broader  central  cleft: 
lastly,  lines  inclined  to  one  another  have  the  effect  of  re- 
solving one  another  into  transverse  flakes. 

Simple  figures  may  be  drawn  to  give  a  partial  explanation 
of  these  curious  results. 

Fig.  a. 


C 
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Fig.  a  illustrates  the  ordinary  principle  of  Huygens,  that 
a  wave-front,  AB,  goes  on  as  a  similar  wave-front,  C,  if  it 
be  supposed  that  each  point  gives  rise  to  a  secondary  wave  : 
when  this  strikes  upon  an  obstacle,  DB,  the  waves  at  the 
edge,  being  isolated  and  not  supported  by  similar  waves  on 
the  one  side,  may  pass  forward  so  that  in  directions  P,  G,  H 
one  is  always  J,  f ,  f  of  a  wave-length  in  front  of  the  other, 
causing  interference  or  darkness:  these  are  the  exterior 
shadows  :  also  there  can  be  imagined  the  action  of  waves 
from  D  and  E  about  a  position  K  which  gives  the  interior 
bands. 

Fig.  b. 


EF 


GH 


Fig.  b  shows  that  waves  from  A  and  B  must  alwa3-s  reach  E 
in  the  same  [thase^  so  at  the  centre  there  is  always  light ;  at  F, 
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if  the  difference  of  AF  and  BF=  ^,  there  will  be  darkness. 

Now  if  CH  and  DH  are  more  nearly  parallel  than  AF  and 

BF  are,  then,  in  order  to  hare  CH— DH=  „,  the  point  H 

mnst  he  farther  from  G  than  F  was  from  E,  so  the  smaller 
obstacle  CD  gives  the  larger  bright  centre  to  its  shadow. 
This  principle  has  many  consequences:  the  thinner  needle  has 
the  broader  bright  central  line,  or  as  a  needle  is  narrowing 
towards  its  point  the  central  line  will  be  opening  ont :  at  the 
comer  of  a  sqnare  or  triangle  there  will  be  wedges  of  light 
pointing  inwards.  The  enlargement  of  the  image  of  a  star 
at  the  focns  of  a  telescope  through  diffraction  is  less  in  a 
telescope  of  large  aperture,  because  the  waves  from  the 
borders  of  the  lens  reach  the  focus  at  a  greater  inclination  to 
one  another.  Again,  the  length  of  a  wave  of  yellow  light  is 
about  24  millionths  of  an  inch  ;  if  the  waves  from  A  and  B 
move  straight  towards  one  another  at  K,  then  the  diameter  of 
the  bright  spot  here  will  be  something  less  than  •000024  inch, 
too  small  to  be  seen,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  condition 
for  making  visible  these  phenomena  which  are  connected  with 
such  minute  quantities  is  that  AF,  BF  must  be  nearly 
parallel :  the  object  must  be  narrow,  or  the  screen  for  receiving 
the  shadow  must  be  distant. 

The  following  notes  describe  the  original  figures  from  which 
the  photographs  are  the  shadows  : — 

14.  A  circle  with  four  triangular  areas. 

15.  A  circular  area  with  four  inscribed  dark  circles. 

16.  Four  circles  touching  one  another  ;  the  lines  of  the 
circles  are  gradually  made  thinner  towards  the  inner  part, 
but  they  are  complete  circles. 

19.  Two  ellipses,  each  through  the  focus  of  the  other : 
Arago's  spot  at  the  common  part. 

20.  Three  pentagons  with  a  small  pentagonal  area  at  the 
common  centre. 

24  and  29.  A  s<juare  with  four  external  squares  at  the 
comers  :  the  latter  is  the  shadow  taken  at  a  greater  distance 
from  the  object ;  it  is  covered  with  fine  interference  detail. 

25  and  28.  A  square  with  inscribed  square  and  diagonals. 
23,  26,  27,  30.  Kight-angled  triangles  put  together  in  sets 

of  four  at  an  acute  angle  :  the  detail  contains  a  number  of 
round  spots. 

31,  39,  40.  A  chessboard  in  various  states  :  here  again 
systems  of  spots  are  developed. 

33.  Bows  of  equilateral  triangles,  set  alternately  in  suc- 
cessive rows :  spots  again. 
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35^  Three  equilateral  tiiaDgles  with  a  small  triangular  area 
at  the  common  centre. 

41.  Ten  semicircles  near  ta  one  another  and  parallel :  the 
feature  of  this  is  the  broken  shsLsgry  brushes  at  the  ends  of  the 
semicircles. 

43^  44,  45.  A  parabola  lying  within  another  one  of  smaller 
parameter  ;  the  lines  of  light  being  rather  thicker  about  the 
vertices.  In  44  each  vertex  has  opened,  turned  the  brokeir 
edge  back  and  taken  a  small  ball  into  the  open  mouth :  the 
bands  about  the  axis,,  which  is  not  drawn  in  the  original,  are 
diffinietion  creations  :  the  inner  parabola  is  broken  into  flakea 
about  the  vertex  by  dark  cross  lines« 

42.  An  hyperbola  and  its  conjugate,  twice  repeated,  without 
asymptotes.     The  flaking  appearance  is  noticeable. 

46.  Two  ellipses,  side  by  side  :  as  a  larger  circle  gives  a 
smaller  central  spot,  the  curve  at  the  end  of  the  minor  axes 

E'ves  a  smaller  spot^  and  that  at  the  end  of  the  major  ones  a 
rger  spo^ :  the,  result  is  the  broadening  white  line  in  the 
figure. 

47.  Five  diminishing  circles  with  internal  contact,  where 
the  lines  are  made  thinner  :  here  are  the  shaggy  offshoots 
similar  to  those  in  41. 

50.  Three  circles,  near,  not  quite  touching.  Arago  spots 
and  flaking. 

48.  49,  51.  Arago  spots  made  by  small  arcs  of  circles. 

52.  A  sqiiare  divided  into  4  small  squares,  in  each  of  these, 
a  circle  inscribed,  not  quite  touching.  Not  to  mention  the 
small  detail,  this  figure  suffers  the  curious  inversion  of  ap- 
pearing as  4  circles  with  inscribed  squares. 

53.  iTour  circles. 

54.  A  square  with  an  external  semicircle  on  each  side. 

55.  Five  small  circles  in  a  ring  touching  one  another. 

56.  Two  circles,  each  through  the  centre  of  the  other. 

57.  Two  unequal  circles,  near,  not  quite  touching :  the 
larger  spot  in  the  smaller  circle,  and  the  flaking  disturbance 
of  the  larger  by  the  neighbourhood  of  the  smaller. 

60,  66..  Eight  small  circles  in  a  ring  touching  one  another: 
in  each  case  there  is  the  bright  spot  at  the  centre  of  each 
circle,  in  66  there  is  one  at  the  centre  of  the  whole  figure : 
the  formation  of  the  common  tangents  at  the  points  oi  con- 
tact is  not  difficult  to  imadne. 

58.  59.  The  square  and  triangle  which  have  turned  about 
and  point  inwards:  their  sides  have  been  resolved  entirely 
into  transverse  flakes. 

62.  A  square  with  thicker  lines  of  light. 
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61.  Net  qmte  a  square^  a  bright  square  area  with  an  in- 
scribed dark  circular  area. 

65.  A  peDtagon  r  here,  as  in  se'veral  of  the  figures  jasA 
aboTe,  there  is  a  bright  spot  at  the  centre. 

FresneFs  Diffraction  from  Simple  Otijeela. 

67.  The  inner  part  shows  Fresnel's  interference-lines  from* 
a  bi-prism,  with  Gkimaldi's  fringes  at  the  sides. 

68,  69.  Narrow  slits  ;  68,  with  the  broader  bands,  is  from 
the  narrower  slit.  Both  slits  are  so  narrow  that  the  exterior 
bands,  through  interference  of  parts  of  the  same  ware  from 
one  side,  do  not  come  in  :  the  bands  are  given  by  waves  from 
the  two  edges.  It  may  be  remarked  that  in  exterior  bands 
there  is  more  indication  of  colour  than  in  interior  bands  : 
the  neighbouring  rays  which  form  exterior  bands  can  travel 
almost  parallel  and  make  coarser  bands  with  more  chromatic 
dispersion.  In  the  case  of  light  passing  on  to  an  aperture^ 
care  is  sometimes  necessary  to  note  which  of  the  two  efiects 
is  predominant. 

70,  81.  The  eye  of  a  bodkin,  one  to  show  interior  bands, 
the  other  to  show  the  extericnr  bands :  it  is  not  easy  to  develop 
both  effects  at  once.  The  bands  within  the  eye  are  not  inter- 
ference of  waves  from  the  two  sides,  but  the  exterior  bands 
of  each  side :  it  happens  that  the  breadth  is  such  that  a  band 
from  one  side  is  superpcM^d  on  one  from  the  other,  so  the 
central  line  is  dark. 

79.  Four  round  holes  of  increasing  size.  This  is  a  case  of 
exterior  bands  in  the  bright  spaces ;  the  centre  of  the  space 
may  be  white  or  not  according  to  the  breadth  of  the  hole  : 
also  the  rings  and  spots  are  brightly  coloured.  These  holes 
varied  from  ^  to  2  millim.  diameter.  If  a  hole  be  taken 
^  millim.  diameter^  the  phenomenon  changes  and  becomes 
analogous  to  68  and  69  :  concentric  spectra  are  formed  in 
the  shadow,  and  there  are  no  rings  in  the  projection  of  &e 
aperture. 

71,  72  (PI.  III.).  The  points  and  eyes  of  ordinair  needles  : 
the  one  with  the  broadest  central  line  is  the  shadow  of  the 
smallest  needle  which  is  made  :  here  the  interior  and  exterior 
bands  both  appear. 

80.  A  quartz  fibre  about  '0005  inch  diameter. 

73.  Wire  gauze  :  each  wire  gives  in  shadow  6  dark  bands: 
tiie  spaces  give  somettmes  2,  sometimes  3  bands,  showing  an 
inequality  of  distance.  These  bands  are  the  exterior  bands 
from  the  sides  of  the  wire,  and  give  bright  colours.  The 
general  appearance  to  the  eye  is  that  of  a  Scotch  tartan. 
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.  77,  78.  Perforated  zinc.  The  former  is  developed  to  show 
the  rings  in  the  spaces  ;  these  are  coloured,  and  the  centre 
may  be  white  or  not  according  to  the  size  of  the  holes  or 
their  distance  from  the  screen.  The  latter  figure  is  developed 
to  show  the  interior  bands  on  the  dark  parts  ;  they  naturally 
give  hexagonal  systems.  This  may  illustrate  the  markings 
in  Pleurosigma  angulatiim^  which  are  regarded  as  difirac- 
tion-bands  made  by  the  rows  of  white  spots  that  form  the 
real  stmcture  of  the  diatom ;  but,  in  truth,  this  case  can  be 
realized  without  the  aid  of  diffraction.  Where  there  are 
such  rows  of  spots,  there  must  be  the  lines  of  shadow  between 
them.  The  narrowest  dark  space  marked  over  with  dif- 
fraction lines  has  two  dark  bars  separated  by  a  bright  central 
line. 

74.  Arago's  experiment. — The  shadow  of  a  threepenny-piece, 
showing  the  bright  centre.  Here  parallel  sunlight  was  thrown 
uncondensed  on  to  the  pinhole.  The  coin  was  about  18  feet 
from  this,  held  by  a  thin  wire,  and  the  screen  of  the  camera 
18  feet  beyond,  without  any  lens.  The  illumination  was  not 
uniform,  so  that  the  exterior  rings  are  partly  seen  :  if  a  lens 
is  used,  several  rings  may  be  seen  around  the  bright  centrey 
but  the  complete  snadow  is  too  large  for  the  field  of  view. 
According  to  Verdet,  Arago  employed  a  circular  disk  2  mm. 
in  diameter. 

75, 76.  Arago's  experiment. — Shot  fixed  on  glass;  3  millim., 
2  millim.,  1  millim.  diameter.  These  were  taken  with  the 
eyepiece  and  the  ordinary  arrangement.  In  theory  there  are 
concentric  rings  over  the  whole  shadow,  but  they  are  more 
difficult  to  see  than  the  bright  centre.  They  appear  in  fig.  76, 
and  in  a  strong  light  may  be  produced  with  the  larger  shot. 
It  should  be  noticed  in  fig.  75  (PI.  IV.)  and  fig.  76  how  large 
a  bright  centre  has  been  made  in  several  places  by  specks  of 
dust. 

Both  with  the  shot  and  the  threepenny-piece,  when  they  are 
most  accurately  arranged,  as  evidenced  by  the  regularity  of 
the  rings,  a  faint  dark  spot  may  be  seen  at  the  centre  of  the 
white  spot^  and  in  some  positions  of  the  disk  relatively  to 
the  eyepiece  this  opens  out  into  a  faint  dark  ring.  At  present, 
I  have  not  been  able  to  ascribe  with  certainty  a  reason  for 
this  secondary  effect,  but  I  think  it  arises  because  the  source 
of  light  is  not  a  mathematical  point. 

83  (PL  IV.).  Conical  refraction;  external.  In  conclusion, 
I  venture  to  pass  the  strict  limits  of  the  subject  by  showing 
the  crowning  triumph  of  the  hypothesis  of  wave-propagation. 
Light  through  5  minute  pinholes  passing  in  a  special  direction 
through  a  crystal  of  arragonite  emerges  in  5  cones  of  light : 
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the  four  outer  circles  show  bv  their  imperfection  the  develop- 
ment of  the  circle  from  the  two  points  that  are  formed  by  a 
doable-refracting  crystal. 

Authorities. 

HooKE. — Micrographia.     1664. 

Gbimaldi. — Physico-mathesis  de  lumioe,  coloribiu,  et  iride.  Bologna, 

1666. 
HuYGENS.— TraiW  de  la  Lumifere.    1690. 

Fbaunhofeb. — Neue  Modifikation  dts  Lichtes,  &c.    Munich,  1823. 
Fbrsnel. — Diffraction.     1818. 

ScHWBBD. — Die  Beagungseracheinungen.     Mannheim,  1835. 
Bhewbtrb. — Encycl.  Bnt.    8th  ed.  1868 ;  art.  Optica. 
AiBY.— Undulatory  Theory  of  Optics.    2nd  ed.,  1877. 
Eayuuoh.— Encycl.  Brit.    9th  ed.,  art.  Wave  Theory. 


YI.   On  some  Experiments  vnth  Carbon  Dioxide  in  tJte  Solid 
Stale.    By  Dr.  L.  Blkekrodb*. 

WHEN  working  of  late  with  very  low  temperatures  pro- 
duced by  evaporating  solid  carbon  dioxide  I  met 
with  some  facts  which  are  perhaps  not  generally  known,  and 
mav  I  think  prove  useful  for  lecture  experiments. 

I  obtained  the  solid  substance  in  the  usual  way  from  its 
liquid  state,  now  so  easily  to  be  had  in  large  quantities  in  the 
iron  bottles  prepared  for  industrial  purposes.  If  a  cloth 
bag  (first  used  by  Bianchi  in  1870)  is  tied  to  the  delivery-i 
valve,  the  solid  may  be  readily  collected  inside^  and  tliis 
method  is  as  effective  and  more  simple  than  the  use  of  ebonite 
or  metal  boxes,  which  are  liable  to  have  their  parts  frozen 
together  and  then  cannot  be  quickly  emptied. 

Compressed  Carbon  Dioxide. — Tnis  substance  on  being  re- 
moved from  the  bag  presents  itself  in  a  very  divided  state  and 
therefore  evaporates  comparatively  quickly ;  but  on  submitting 
it  in  suitable  moulds  of  wood  or  metal  to  nigh  pressure,  either 
by  hammering,  or  still  better  with  screw  and  lever  (as  for 
instance  the  arrangement  for  regelation  experiments  with  ice), 
a  most  compact  substance  is  obtained,  in  the  form  of 
cylinders,  disks,  lenses,  cups,  &c.  that  can  much  longer  endure 
the  heating-effect  of  surrounding  air. 

Such  compressed  cylinders  were  described  by  Prof. 
Landolt  in  1884t;  he  obtained  them  by  hammering  the 
mass  together  ;  the  specific  gravity  of  the  carbon  dioxide  in 
that  condition  was  determined,  first  by  calculating  the 
volume  of  the  cylinder  from  the  geometrical  dimensions,  and 

♦  Communicated  by  the  Author. 

t  Landolt,  Chemische  Berichte,  1884,  xvii.  p.  309. 

Fhil.  Mag.  8.  5.  Vol.  88.  No.  230.  July  1894.  G 
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then  by  ascertaining  its  weight  with  the  balance,  taking  care 
to  collect  the  gas,  which  evaporated  daring  the  process,  in  a 
potash  solution,  connected  with  a  delivery-tube  to  the  vessel 
containing  the  solid  substance,  the  whole  arrangement  of 
course  standing  on  one  of  the  scales  of  the  balance.  In  this 
way  the  specific  gravity  was  found  to  be  1*2  (in  the  liquid 
*state,  at  12°'5  C.  it  is  0*88),  and  accordingly  the  larger  pieces 
of  the  dioxide  sink  in  water  ;  the  smaller  ones  remaining 
suspended  on  the  surface  owing  to  the  evolving  gas.  I  myself 
found  in  different  experiments  the  number  1 '3,  and  even  1"6  ; 
this  greatly  depending  on  the  pressure  exerted,  which,  with 
my  apparatus,  could  be  made  very  high  ;  at  the  latter  density, 
the  cylinders  looked  semi-transparent.  The  great  advantage 
now  gained  hes  in  the  very  slow  evaporation.  Landolt  men- 
tions that  he  was  able  to  keep  a  cylinder  with  dimensions  of 
25  mm.  and  26*8  mm.,  having  a  weight  of  15*63  grammes, 
during  one  hour  and  a  half ;  I  could  maintain  one,  at  a 
temperature  of  the  atmosphere  of  15°  C,  having  a  weight  of 
41  grammes,  during  nearly  the  same  time  ;  but  he  was  even 
able  to  keep  a  cylinder  of  41  mm.  diameter  and  53  mm. 
high  during  five  hours.  The  surface,  as  is  to  be  expected,  soon 
becomes  covered  with  ice  needles  that  are  easily  nipped  off, 
but  Landolt  is  of  opinion  that  a  hydrate  is  also  formed. 

Production  of  Electricity. — It  has  been  remarked  by  more 
than  one  observer  that  a  strong  jet  of  carbon  dioxide,  obtained 
from  its  liquid,  on  expanding  in  the  atmosphere,  may  produce 
an  electric  charge  of  marked  intensity.  Riess  in  his  well- 
known  book  on  frictional  electricity  mentions  that^  as  long 
ago  as  1852,  Joly  saw  electric  sparks  given  off  by  an  iron 
bottle  which  was  filled  with  liquefied  gas  ;  and  also  Ducretet 
at  Paris  made  a  communication  in  1884^  on  the  appearance  of 
sparks,  when  he  caused  the  gas  to  escape  from  its  liquefied 
state  in  a  box  of  ebonite,  in  order  to  collect  the  solid  snbstanco. 
More  recently  Hausknecht  *  published  the  same  observation, 
but  adds  the  important  remark  that  it  is  necessary,  when 
powerful  effects  are  aimed  at,  to  use  a  gas  absolutely  free  from 
air,  and  therefore  that  prepared  by  chemical  means  is  better 
suited  for  these  experiments  than  that  obtained  from  natural 
.sources,  as  manufactured  on  the  Rhine.  The  cloth  collecting- 
bags  show  an  intense  eleclric  charge,  emitting  a  violet  light 
inside,  and  he  got  sparks  of  even  20  centim. ;  but  they  do  not 
appear  before  a  dense  layer  of  crust  of  solid  matter  has  been  de- 
posited. I  found  this  confirmed,  and  after  I  had  insulated  the 
iron  bottle  on  paraffin  supports,  I  applied  a  delicate  gold-leaf 
electroscope,  and  ascertained,  when  gas  was  strongly  issuing, 
«  ChemiKhe  Berichie,  18Q0,  xny.  p.  1032. 
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that  in  general  it  was  negatively  electrified.  The  gas  jet, 
escaping  through  the  bag,  charged  the  electroscope  with  posi-> 
ti  ve  electricity  when  very  near  to  the  cloth,  but  frequently,  when 
at  some  distance,  the  iniKtrument  indicated  a  negative  charge, 
when  struck  by  the  gas-current.  When  ihe  bag  was  inserted 
in  a  cylinder  of  narrow  copper  gauze  I  got  sparks  of  more  than 
2  centim.  when  approaching  a  metallic  conductor.  A  year 
ago  Wesendonk  *  published  an  extensive  research  bearing  on 
the  question  whether  electricity  is  actually  generated  by  friction 
of  gases  against  metals,  already  treated  by  Faraday  ty  And  he 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  gaseous  state  docs  not  develop 
electricity,  and  if  indeed  a  charge  manifests  itself  in  the 
electroscope,  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  gas  contains  mois- 
ture or  particles  of  dust.  Experiments  were  made  with  air, 
oxygen,  and  carbon  dioxide  under  high  pressure,  and  he  stated 
that  the  latter  gas  is  very  apt  to  develop  electricity,  because 
aqueous  vapour  so  easily  condenses  from  the  surrounding  air 
about  the  expanding  current  of  gas  which  is  at  very  low 
temperature. 

It  seems  to  me  that  great  importance  is  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  minute  particles  of  solid  carbon  dioxide  that  certainly  are 
present  in  tiie  esc4iping  gas,  when  the  liquid  substance  comes 
in  contact  with  the  aperture  and  issue-valve,  as  this  is  opened. 
I  found,  what  I  have  not  seen  mentioned  anywhere  else,  that 
the  solid  carbon  dioxide  itself  is  a  substance  having  a  great 
propensity  to  become  electric,  as  the  following  experiments 
show. 

When  the  snow-like  solid  matter,  after  it  has  been  taken 
from  the  receiving-bag,  is  put  directly  on  the  plate  of  the 
electroscope,  a  strong  charge  of  negative  electricity  is  at  once 
apparent ;  on  placing  this  instrument  under  the  receiver  of 
an  air-pump,  the  divergence  of  the  leaves  rather  diminishes 
when  the  air  is  rarefied,  and  it  increases  again  on  admitting 
air.  A  disk,  formed  by  strongly  compressing  carbon  dioxide 
as  indicated  before,  when  rubbed  with  the  hands  or  pressed 
against  the  skin  becomes  negatively  electrified  and  attracts 
an  electric  pendulum  in  a  very  marked  way,  even  when  the 

♦  Wiedemann's  Annalerij  1892,  xlvii.  p.  629. 

.t  Faraday  examined  air  and  vapour  of  water  mixed  with  different  sub- 
stances, and  expressed  the  opinion  that  when  pure  they  fail  to  produce 
electricity ;  otherwise  they  communicate  a  positive  charge  to  the  electro- 
scope when  it  is  near  to  the  exit  valve,  tne  gas  then  striking  violently 
rnst  the  knob  of  the  instrument.  At  some  distance  below  he  states 
this  becomes  charged  negatively,  because  it  acts  only  as  a  receiver 
to  the  ffas  already  electrified  on  escaping,  whilst  in*  the  former  case 
the  knoD  of  the  electroscope  is  itself  directly  electrified  by  the  collision 
of  the  gas  particles. 
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friction  has  been  feeble.  Babbing  against  a  zinc  or  a  copper 
plate  acts  in  the  same  way,  these  metals  showing  positive  elec* 
trification,  and  the  solid  carbon  dioxide  gets  negatively  elec- 
trified ;  this  is  also  the  case  when  mbbed  with  cloth.  The 
readiness  with  which  this  snbstance  acquires  an  electric 
charge  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  the  surface  of  the  disk  or 
cylinder,  from  the  yery  low  temperature,  is  soon  covered  with 
moisture  turning  to  ice  particles,  but  these  disappear  on 
moving  the  hands  over  the  surface.  A  more  complicated  case 
of  electrification  ensues  when  the  compact  disk  is  simply  laid 
down  on  the  plate  of  the  electroscope.  When  freshly  prepared 
immediately  after  the  contact,  the  leaves  diverge  to  an  extent 
corresponding  to  a  diflference  of  potential  of  at  least  200  volts, 
and  more  as  compared  with  that  effected  by  a  zinc-wator-copper 
battery.  It  is  —  £,  and  when  the  disk  of  carbon  dioxide  is  now 
removed  without  touching  the  metal,  the  leaves  first  collapsei 
and  diverge  again  directly,  and  now  indicate  +  E.  Sometimes, 
when  the  substance  has  already  been  exposed  to  the  atmo- 
sphere for  a  time,  no  charge  is  immediately  produced  on 
touching  the  electroscope,  but  afterwards,  when  it  is  taken 
from  the  instrument,  this  still  shows  a  positive  charge.  It  is 
not  at  once  evident  how  to  account  for  the  production  of  the 
two  opposite  electricities  in  this  case*,  as  several  causes  may 
have  been  at  work.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  chief  part  is 
played  by  the  carbon  dioxide  escaping  in  the  state  of  gas 
between  the  disk  and  the  spot  where  it  is  in  contact  with  the 
plate  of  the  electroscope.  At  this  place  it  is  lifted  up  and 
down  somewhat  rapidly  by  the  gas  evolved,  and  it  gets  a 
negative  charge,  for  the  same  reason  as  when  rubbed  with 
the  hand  as  before  stateil,  and  no  strong  motion  is  required, 
because  of  its  high  electric  properties,  as  I  have  remarked. 
The  +E  that  is  free  is  carried  away  with  the  current  of  gas, 
and  the  negative  charge  of  the  disk  may  induce  an  opposite 
one  in  the  metallic  plate,  on  which  it  is  lying,  and  recom- 
bination is  prevented,  because  a  fresh  layer  of  gas  is  present 
and  prevents  actual  contact  ;  the  positive  charge  of  course 
becomes  apparent  in  the  electroscope  as  soon  as  its  inducing 
electricity  is  removed  with  the  disk  of  carbon  dioxide*  That 
the  action  after  a  certain  time  is  much  lessened  may  perhaps 
be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  copper  plate  of  the  electroscope 
after  prolonged  contact  has  become  too  cold  to  provoke  a  rapid 
evolution  of  gas,  or  perhaps  the  surface  of  the  carbon  dioxide, 
by  atmospheric  influence,  nas  lost,  to  some  extent,  its  electric 

*  It  18  necessaiy,  to  avoid  errors,  to  make  the  disk  of  carbon  dioxide 
neutral  after  each  experiment:  this  may  easily  be  done  by  ^moving  it 
rapidly  to  and  fio  in  a  gas-flame. 
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property.  And  the  effect  in  general  may  be  augmetited  by  the 
friction  of  the  current  of  gas  against  the  surrounding  air  of  low 
temperatnre  and  saturated  therefore  with  moisture. 

Production  of  Sound. — The  experiment  just  described, 
demonstrating  that  a  piece  of  strongly  compressed  carbon 
dioxide  on  mere  contact  with  a  copper  plate  may  acquire  a 
suiBcient  electric  charge  to  attract  an  electric  pendulum,  and 
that  this  should  be  originated  by  little  impacts  from  the  metal, 
seems  to  obtain  fresh  evidence  from  another  curious  fact  I 
often  observed  on  putting  this  substance  in  contact  v^  ith  metals, 
and  which  consists  in  a  loud  sound  produced  for  some  time« 
On  further  investigation  it  was  soon  ascertained  that  this  is 
due  to  the  thermalconductivity  of  the  metal,  acting  by  increa** 
ing  the  rapid  evaporation  of  the  solid  matter  in  diiiiarent  points 
where  the  contact  was  host,  and  the  gas  evolved,  more  or  less 
prevented  from  easily  escaping  between  the  surfaces,  was 
alternately  compressed  and  expanded,  producing  a  vibratory 
<;ondition  of  the  current  of  gas.  A  convenient  way  to  perform 
this  experiment  is  to  take  a  disk  or  cylinder  of  carbon  dioxide, 
very  highly  compressed,  and  to  lay  down  on  it  a  small  brass 
sphere  with  a  diameter  of  1  cm. ;  if  the  whole  system  is  placed 
on  the  resonance  box  of  a  tuning-fork  (for  instance  that  of  Ut^ 
answers  very  well),  a  loud  sound  of  very  high  pitch  makes 
itself  at  once  audible  throughout  the  whole  room  ;  if  the 
metal  is  pressed  against  the  solid  substance,  it  may  even 
become  so  loud  as  to  be  painful  to  the  ear.  It  slowly  dies 
out  as  the  metal  grows  too  cold  to  accelerate  the  evaporation 
in  an  eflfective  way,  but  the  sound  is  again  restored  when 
the  metal  is  heated  for  a  moment.  Things  may  be  reversed  : 
that  means,  a  cylinder  or,  still  better,  a  lens  of  plano-convex 
form  may  be  set  down  on  a  metal  surface,  and  if  this  consists 
of  a  thin  copper  disk  of  8  cm.  diameter  fixed  in  its  centre,  this 
emits  a  loud  sound,  resembling  the  ringing  of  a  bell.  It  is  easily 
perceived  that  the  tone  is  produced  at  the  place  of  contact  where 
the  metallic  sphere  touches  the  extremely  cold  carbon  dioxide ; 
a  little  cavity  is  formed  (as  the  metal  is  comparatively  very  hot), 
and  this  is  somewhat  closed  up  by  the  sphere  sinking  slowly 
down  ;  the  occluded  gas  gets  more  tension  till  it  can  lift  the 
metal,  when  for  a  very  brief  moment  it  again  sinks  down, 
and  so  on  in  rapid  succession.  Of  course  tne  same  state  of 
things  nearly  occurs  as  with  a  steam-jet  escaping  downwards 
from  a  conical  aperture,  closed  up  more  or  less  by  a  little 
sphere.  It  is  well  known,  when  nigh  pressure  is  used,  it  is 
not  blown  away,  but  remains  in  front  of  the  opening  in  a  very 
rapid  oscillating  condition,  and  there  is  also  a  dull  sound  often 
audible. 
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When  ihe  disk  of  carbon  dioxide  is  not  very  comi>acty  no 
sound  is  produced^  because  the  gns  can  escapo  in  aifferent 
ways  through  the  little  spaces  left,  otherwise  the  intensity  of 
the  sound  is  dependent  on  the  conductivity  for  heat  of  the 
substance  brought  in  contact. 

A  silver  coin^  when  touching  the  disk  with  the  flat  side, 
does  not  act,  because  it  is  uneven  and  little  interstices  are  left, 
otherwise  silver  emits  loud  sounds,  and  so  it  is  with  copper, 
iron,  aluminium ;  lead  produces  a  dull  note  and  bismuth  none  at 
all,  as  being  a  very  bad  conductor  unless  it  has  been  heated,  and 
then  it  sounds  only  for  a  moment.  The  carbon  rods  used  in 
electric  lamps  remained  silent,  and  also  wood,  but  quartz  and 
rock-salt  gave  an  audible  note  when  a  lens  of  compressed 
carbon  dioxide  was  applied  on  them  with  some  pressure. 
Very  beautiful  sounds,  of  the  character  of  those  produced 
with  the  Trevelyan  instrument,  were  heard  when  an  iron  rod 
was  resting  with  one  end  on  a  horizontal  cylinder  of  the 
compact  solid  substance  and  touching  with  the  other  a  glass 
plate. 

As  the  escaping  gas  is  the  determining  cause  in  all  these 
cases,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  other  substances,  when  capable 
of  rapid  evaporation,  on  touching  heated  metals  will  also 
emit  sound,  and  indeed  I  obtained  this  very  loud  when  a 
brass  sphere  brought  to  incandescence  was  firmly  pushed 
down  on  a  piece  of  mercury  bichloride  or  camphor,  and 
especially  on  sal-ammoniac,  all  substances  subliming  at  a  rod 
heat ;  accordingly  dense  vapours  are  evolved,  when  the  metal 
came  in  contact,  and  sounded  on  perforating  them. 

Crystallization  of  Mercury. — Though  the  freezing  of  this 
liquid  metal  with  the  mixture  of  solid  carbon  dioxide  and 
sulphuric  ether  is  easily  effected,  crystallization  is  not  a{)parent, 
as  the  metal  then  solidifies  too  quickly.  On  trying  the  pro- 
duction of  sound  with  this  liquid,  I  found  a  very  efl'ective 
tnethod  to  obtain  it  crystallized.  A  disk  of  slightly  com- 
pressed carbon  dioxide  with  a  cavity  was  used,  and  still  better 
was  a  little  cup,  4  centim,  high,  such  as  could  be  formed  in 
a  convenient  mould  of  wood,  and  this  I  filled  with  mercury, 
just  as  a  crucible.  A  low  and  distinct  sound  was  given  off, 
and  very  regular  undulations  appeared  on  the  bright  metal 
surface,  indicating  the  pulsations  provoked  by  the  escaping 
gas.  Though  the  mercury  does  not  actually  touch  the  sides 
of  the  cup  (or  the  cavity  on  the  disk)  as  a  gas  layer  keeps  it 
away,  yet  its  heat  is  dispersed  by  radiation  towards  the 
extremely  cold  surrounding  matter,  and  gradually  the  vibra- 
tions cease.  If  at  this  moment  the  cup  is  emptied  of  its 
still  liquid  contents,  it  is  seen   to   be   covered   inside  with 
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beautifnl  and  sharply  defined  needles  of  solid  mercurji 
resembling  fern  leaves,  of  more  than  one  centim.  in  length  ; 
the  whole  mass  is  coherent  and  forms  now  a  metal  cap,  of 
course  with  thin  walls,  that  may  easily  be  removed  from  its 
mould  of  solid  carbon  dioxide  and  maintains  itself  during 
some  minutes. 

Efect  of  Gas  and  Vacuum  Screens. — One  of  the  most  inter- 
esting experiments  demonstrated  by  Prof.  Dewar  at  his 
admirable  lectures  on  liquid  air,  seems  to  me  the  property 
of  a  very  high  vacuum  of  preventing  the  access  of  heat  from 
the  surrounding  medium  to  liquids  placed  inside.  Lecturer^ 
on  low  temperatures  will  not  likely  have  at  command  such 
splendid  arrangements  as  Prof.  Dewar  could  dispose  of,  but 
the  principle  of  this  fact  may  be  illustrated,  in  a  saitahle 
way,  with  carbon  dioxide.  I  had  three  glass  tubes  of  15 
millim.  diameter  constructed,  and  of  equal  capacity,  and 
according  to  Prof,  Dewar's  device.  The  nrst.  A,  was  inside 
an  oblong  glass  bulb,  remaining  open,  and  consequently  filled 
with  air  that  could  be  exchanged,  when  desired,  for  another 
gas;  the  second,  6,  had  likewise  this  bulb,  but  rarefied  with  a 
mercurial  pump,  thus  forming  a  vacuum-jacket ;  the  third,  0, 
was  surrounded  by  two  such  concentric  vacuum-jackets. 
Placing  them  in  the  same  support,  next  to  one  another,  I  put 
in  each  the  same  amount  by  weight  of  a  mixture  of  carbon 
dioxide  with  sulphuric  ether;  it  is  then  soon  observed,  within 
the  quarter  of  an- hour,  that  A,  provided  with  the  air-jacket, 
is  covered  outside  with  a  layer  of  hoar  frost;  B  shows  only  a 
slight  deposit  of  condensed  aqueous  vapour  from  the  atmo- 
sphere ;  and  0  remains  transparent,  having  no  deposit  outside. 
Tnns  the  influence  of  convection  and  radiation  with  regard  to 
a  vacuum  are  visible  even  at  great  distances  from  the  lecturer's 
table. 

With  the  first  vessel.  A,  I  carried  out  another  experiment 
I  found  suggested  in  the  report  of  Prof.  Dewar's  lecture,  and 
bearing  on  the  property  of  difi^erent  gases  transmitting  heat, 
which  they  do  not  all  possess  to  the  same  extent.  In  one 
experiment  1  put  3  grammes  of  compressed  carbon  dioxide 
in  the  inner  tube  of  the  vessel  A,  when  air  was  in  the  bulb,  and 
collected  the  gas,  given  off  by  evaporation  at  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature, in  a  glass  jar  above  water.  I  noted  170  cub.  centim. 
m  five  minutes.  Supplying  again  the  inner  tube  with  the  same 
amount  of  carbon  dioxide  and  replacing  the  air  by  hydrogen, 
1  could  collect  again  in  five  minutes  250  cub.  centim.  This 
increasing  proportion  shows  the  great  conductivity  and  con- 
vection that  hydrogen  possesses.  On  removing  the  hydrogen 
and   taking  carbon  dioxide  in  gaseous  form  instead   of  it, 
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and  working  also  with  3  grammes  of  solid  matter,  I  now 
Collected  only  150  cub.  centim.,  and  carbon  dioxide  in  gaseous 
condition  is  considered  a  bad  conductor  of  heat.  But  the 
diflTerence  in  quantity  of  gas  evolved  depends  also  on  the 
power  for  convection,  which  will  not  be  equal  in  the  three 
eases  *. 

The  following  experiment,  which  is  somewhat  the  reverse 
of  the  former,  demonstrates  the  influence  of  convection  in 
incandescent  electric  lamps  in  a  striking  way.  Four  similar 
lamps  (16  cjmdle-power  and  same  voltage)  were  connected 
in  parallel  to  a  dynamo  ;  the  first  was  filled  with  gaseous 
carbon  dioxide,  the  second  with  common  coal-gas,  the  third 
with  hydrogen,  and  the  fourth  was  kept  in  normal  condi- 
tion, that  is  provided  with  its  vacuum  around  the  carbon 
filament.  All  carried  a  little  piece  of  phosphorus  at  the  top 
of  the  glass  globe  on  the  outside,  and  now  admitting  the 
current  in  all  at  the  same  time,  it  is  observed  that  the 
phosphorus  is  set  on  fire  at  different  rates;  first  it  bums  on 
the  lamp  with  carbon  dioxide,  then  on  that  containing  coal- 
gas,  and  shortly  after  on  the  hydrogen  lamp,  but  on  the 
vacuum  lamp  it  remains  for  a  long  time  intact.  In  the  latter 
case  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  dark  heat-rays  are  very 
imperfectly  transmitted  by  the  vacuum,  whilst  convection  of 
course  must  also  be  very  reduced;  hence  the  glass  can  only 
receive  a  small  amount  of  heat,  and  as  in  Prof.  Dewar's 
experiment  the  vacuum  prevente  the  ready  access  of  heat 
to  the  extremely  cold  liquid,  in  the  incandescent  lamp, 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  an  obstacle  to  the  cooling  of  the  filament 
of  carbon.  It  can  therefore  attain  a  high  temperature  and 
convert  the  electric  energy  it  receives,  chiefly  into  radiant 
light.  As  for  the  other  Liuips,  the  diflTerence  in  heat  trans- 
ferred in  the  same  time  outside  may  find  its  explanation  in 
the  well-known  experiments  of  Grove  t  and  the  investigation 
of  Clausius;  yet  it  is  a  carious  fact  to  see  the  carbon  brightly 

*  Prof.  Kundt  described,  as  long  ago  as  1877|  an  experiment  of  a  similar 
character,  employing  three  vessels  of  the  same  size,  enclosing  at  a 
distance  of  8  mm.  little  tubes  each  filled  with  the  same  volume  of 
Rulphuric  ether, 
ana  carbon 
boiling  water, 

ether  vapour  is  lighted,  and  the  flame  of  hjdrogen  is  seen  to  be  the 
longest,  that  of  the  carbon  dioxide  the  smallest,  but  convection  may  also 
influence. 

t  Grove  published  his  paper  on  this  subject  in  the  Phil.  Trans,  in 
1847,  and  he  determined  tne  amount  of  heat  given  off  by  a  platinum  wire 
in  different  gases  to  a  surrounding  mass  of  water ;  the  experiments  with 
the  lamps  are  in  accordance  with  nis  results. 
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Slowing  in  the  lamp  wherein  the  phosphorus  does  not  burn,  in 
ie  lamp  with  carbon  dioxide  the  filament  becomes  only  dull 
red,  and  in  the  others  it  remains  obscure,  but  still  the  phos- 
phorus burns  there  after  a  minute. 

Though  the  thermal  conductive  power  interferes,  I  believe 
convection  to  play  an  important  part  here,  and  I  venture  to 
predict  that,  if  the  incandescent  lamp,  whilst  glowing,  could 
be  intensely  cooled,  by  being  immersed  in  liquid  oxygen 
or  liquid  air,  that  Prof.  Dewar  has  so  readily  at  hand,  it 
would  at  once  attain  a  higher  illuminating  power*;  as 
convection  would  still  more  be  lessened,  the  remaining 
particles  of  air  and  mercury  vapour  would  have  their  motion 
almost  entirely  exhausted.  And  hence  it  may  be  concluded 
that  such  a  lamp  would  absorb  less  electric  energy  for  emitting 
the  same  amount  of  light,  when  the  degree  of  rarefaction  is 
made  the  highest  possible. 

The  Hague,  April  1894. 


VII.  On  an  Approximate  Method  of  finding  the  Forces  acting 
in  Magnetic  Circuits,  By  Richard  Threlfall,  M.A.y 
Professor  of  Physicsy  University  of  Sydney;  assisted  by 
Plorbncb  Martin,  Student  in  tlie  University  of  Sydney  f. 

DURING  the  last  three  years  I  have  had  occasion  to 
design  a  good  many  reciprocating  electromagnetic 
mechanisms,  and  have  freauently  felt  the  want  of  some 
simple  method  of  making  tne  necessary  approximate  calcu- 
lations of  magnetic  forces. 

I  have  obtained  very  little  satisfaction  from  the  attempts  I 
have  made  to  calculate  tractions,  proceeding  by  the  method 
of  finding  poles  and  applying  the  law  of  inverse  squares. 

This  ill  success  led  me  to  investigate  the  applicability  of 
the  methods  established  by  Maxwell  in  the  chapter  **0a 
Energy  and  Stress  in  the  Magnetic  Field"  (* Electricity  and 
Magnetism,'  vol.  ii.  §§  641-644),  with  the  following  results. 

§  1.  Theoretical  Considerations. 

The  problem  for  solution  in  its  simplest  form  is  as  follows:— 
'*  Given  an  iron  anchor-ring  uniformly  wound  and  inter- 
rupted at  one  point  by  an  air-gap  of  any  given  dimensions — 

*  I  tried  this  effect  with  a  mixture  of  solid  carbon  dioxide  aod  ether 
on  an  incandescent  lamp,  but  the  globe  becomes  covered  with  frozen 
aqueous  vapour  and  the  mixture  itself  is  a  hindrance  to  judging  the 
brightness  acquired;  a  transparent  cold  liquid  therefore  is  far  more 
suitable. 

t  Communicated  by  the  Author. 
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to  calculate  the  forces  tending  to  draw  the  ends  of  the-  iron 
ring  together  when  the  strength  of  current  flowing  in  the 
magnetizing  circuit  and  the  data  of  winding  are  given. 
§  2.  The  position  established  by  Maxwell  is  as  follows  :— 

(1)  The  laws  of  magnetic  force  are  such  that  magnetic 
forces  may  be  regarded  as  the  expression  of  a  state  of  stress 
in  the  magnetic  medium. 

(2)  The  medium  is  stable  under  such  a  distribution  of 
stresses. 

(3)  A  series  of  expressions  may  be  found  for  the  stresses 
at  any  point  in  the  magnetic  field. 

§  3.  MaxwelPs  investigation  does  not  explicitly  include  the 
case  of  a  body  with  inconstant  permeability;  but  I  cannot  find 
that  this  in  any  way  vitiates  the  argument.  Professor  J.  J. 
Thomson  shows  (^  Applications  of  Dynamics  to  Physics  and 
Chemistry,'  §  33)   that  Maxwell^s  results  may  be  considered 

as  being  derived  from  the  existence  of  a  term  g—  HB  in  the 

Lagrangian  function  for  unit  volume  of  a  magnetic  field.  If 
the  permeability  is  a  function  of  the  induction,  however,  in 

any  part  of  the  field,  the  more  general  expression  ^  f  HrfB 

must  be  substituted  for  the  above  and  the  results  modified 
accordingly.  I  have  not  succeeded  in  doing  this.  It  appears, 
therefore,  that  Maxwell's  system  as  applied  to  iron  does  not 
cover  all  the  ground,  because  a  modification  must  be  intro- 
duced on  account  of  the  inconstancy  of  the  permeability,  and 
also  on  account  of  the  Villari  effect  as  shown  by  Professor 
Thomson.  There  may  also  be  other  undiscovered  additions 
to  make. 

§  4.  A  great  step  is  necessary  to  pass  from  Maxwell's 
position — that  magnetic  forces  may  be  regarded  as  the  ex- 
pression of  stresses  in  the  field — to  the  position  that  magnetic 
forces  are  such  an  expression.  There  is  all  the  difference  that 
exists  between  a  theory  and  a  fact. 

Everything,  however,  tends  to  show  that  the  fact  is  that 
the  theory  is  probably  true  so  far  as  it  goes,  and  we  will 
therefore  provisionally  adopt  it,  and  see  first  what  additional 
hypotheses  are  necessary.  It  is  obvious  at  once  that  the 
stresses  are  ^^  stresses  in  a  medium/'  while  the  forces  are 
mechanical  forces  acting  on  matter.  We  must  therefore 
consider  that  the  medium  is  ^^  attached  '^  to  matter  so  as  to 
allow  the  stresses  to  appear  as  forces.  Now  the  stresses  in 
the  medium  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  matter  which  is 
permeated  by  the  medium.     Thus  in  the  cut  anchor-ring 
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referred  to  above  (§  1),  the  stresses  in  the  medium  in  the  air- 

Sp  are  not  at  all  the  same  as  the  stresses  in  the  medinm  in 
d  iron.  In  our  entire  ignorance  of  the  eonnesion  existing 
between  the  medinm  and  matter,  it  is  not  to  me  at  all  clear 
that,  in  calculating  the  magnetic  forces  tending  to  close  the 
ring,  we  ought  to  consider  the  stresses  in  asther  in  air,  and 
those  alone.  It  is  at  all  events  conceivable  that  the  nature 
of  the  connexion  between  the  medium  and  the  iron  maj  be 
modified  in  some  manner  by  the  internal  stresses  in  the  iron. 
Also  the  ordinary  laws  of  magnetic  and  electromagnetic 
action  leceived  their  experimental  demonstration  at  low  in- 
ductions ;  and  we  have  no  right  to  say,  without  experimentiil 
evidence,  that  some  terms  not  contemplated  by  Maxwell 
might  not  begin  to  produce  efiPects  on  the  stresses  in  air  at 
high  inductions.  In  the  parallel  case  in  iron  such  stresses  do 
in  fact  occur. 

I  therefore  attribute  great  importance  to  the  experimental 
verification  of  the  results  deduced  from  Maxwell's  theory  as 
applied  to  the  traction  between  iron  bars  in  general,  and 
es[)ecially  at  high  inductions. 

§  5.  Experimental  position, — The  simplest  case  is  that  of 
the  traction  between  two  plane  faces  of  iron,  the  faces  being 
either  the  terminals  of  otherwise  closed  iron  circuits,  or  of 
very  long  bars. 

Ihe  case  of  the  ring  has  been  implicitly  investigated  by 
Bid  well  (Phil.  Trans.  1886)  ;  and  the  case  of  short  bars  by 
Bosan(|uet  explicitly  (Phil.  Mag.  1886,  vol.  xxii.\  The 
latter  is  the  only  investigation  I  know  of  in  whicn  simul- 
taneous observations  of  Induction  and  Tractive  force  were 
made.     In  both  cases  Maxwell's  theory  leads  to  the  expression 

for  the  force  in  air  between  two  opposing  plane  faces  of  iron, 
infinitesimally  separated,  A  being  the  area  of  the  faces  and 
B  the  (uniform)  induction-density. 

The  net  result  of  Bosanq  net's  work  was  to  show  : — 

(1)  When  B  is  below  5000  the  Tractions  observed  are 
generally  much  too  large. 

(2)  The  formula  does  not  hold  when  the  air-gap  is  appre- 
ciable. 

(3)  It  holds  within  about  5  per  cent,  up  to  very  high 
inductions. 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  there  is  room  for  more  work 
on  the  subject. 

§  6.  For  the  reasons  given  I  felt  very  strongly  that  it  was 
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necessary  to  establish  the  troth,  or  rather  the  approximate 
exactness,  of  the  theory  in  the  simple  case  studied  by  Bosan- 
quet  before  going  on  to  apply  it  to  other  and  more  compli- 
cated cases. 

Consequently  I  investigated  the  following  matters  :-^ 

(1)  Influence  of  length  of  bars. 

(2)  Influence  of  kind  and  size  of  pole-pieces. 

(3)  Influence  of  im{)erfections  in  the  ballistic  method. 

•  (4)  Cause  of  Bosanquet's  failure  to  obtain  agreement  with 
theory  at  low  inductions. 

(5)  Cause  of  similar  failure  (?)  with  an  appreciable  air-gap. 

§  7.  Method  of  Experimenting. — I  wound  a  number  of 
solenoids  on  brass  tubes,  placed  the  iron  bars  to  be  investi- 
gated axially  in  these  solenoids,  observing  the  usual  pre* 
cautions,  and  measured  the  force  (by  calibrated  spring- 
balances)  requisite  to  pull  the  bars  apart,  the  force  being 
applied  scrupulously  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  bars  by  means 
ot  links,  pulleys,  and  strings.  Great  attention  was  paid  to 
the  state  of  the  cut  surfaces.     I  tried  surfaces  of  all  kinds. 

(a)  Merely  filed  by  watchmaker's  finishing  files. 

(b)  Ground  on  flat  whetstones  to  a  surface-plate. 

(c)  Scraped  to  a  surface-plate. 

(d)  Ground  by  emery  wheels. 

(e)  Turned  flat — to  a  surface-plate.  This  takes  a  little 
skill. 

(/)  Optically  ground  by  emery  and  diamond-dust  and 
finished  with  putty-powder. 

This  requires  a  note.  Of  course  the  bars  must  be  provided 
with  shoes  of  many  times  their  diameter  to  make  the  process 
a  success,  and  these  shoes  must  be  of  similar  material  to  the 
bars.  In  order  to  save  circumlocution  I  may  state  that  both 
I  and  my  assistant  Mr.  Cook  are  fairly  expert  at  this  kind 
of  work,  and  we  met  with  no  real  difficulty.  The  use  of 
diamond-dust  instead  of  emery  saves  a  little  time,  but  makes 
it  more  difficult  to  get  a  good  result.  I  obtained  two  sets  of 
bars  with  properly  ground  faces.  One  of  these  sets  was  of 
hard  iron,  and  was  not  so  good  as  Brashear's  celebrated  test- 
plates,  on  account  of  a  slight  convexity  on  the  part  of  one 
surface  and  a  corresponding  concavity  on  the  part  of  the 
other.  The  other  pair  of  bars  were  of  soft  Swedish  iron  well 
annealed  ;  they  were  less  than  1  centim.  in  diameter,  and 
about  60  centim.  long.  The  surfaces  were  as  good  as  the 
test  plates,  i.  e.  perfect  according  to  the  present  state  of  the 
art,  1  have  little  doubt  that  they  are  as  good  soft  iron  sur- 
faces as  have  ever  been  prepared.  This  means  that  there  was 
no  inequality  comparable  with  a  wave-length  of  sodium-light 
on  either  surface. 
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The  bars  were  kept  straight  and  aligned  by  well-fitting 
glass,  or  brass,  or  fibre  tabes  at  the  plane  of  contact.  The 
fit  was  always  just  so  good  that  no  correction  for  friction  wjis 
necessary.  The  magnetizing  current  was  measured  by  a 
Siemens  dynamometer,  which  was  compared  with  suitable 
members  of  a  chain  of  Kelvin  balances.  It  was  found  that 
in  this  instrument  the  readings  were  correct  within  the  limits 
of  accuracy  of  reading.  The  current  was  supplied  by  storage- 
cells. 

The  induction-coils  were  wound  on  brass  bobbins  with 
proper  precautions.  The  bobbins  were  of  diflferent  diameters, 
and  were  compared  ballistically,  and  found  to  give  identical 
results ;  hence  it  was  concluded  that  they  were  all  free  from 
leakage  errors. 

The  ballistic  galvanometer  was  a  fine  instrument,  specially 
made  for  this  kind  of  work.  It  was  calibrated  by  turning 
over  a  large  coil  which  was  splendidly  wound,  and  which  has 
been  checKed  in  many  ways.  I  made  use  of  the  values  for 
the  vertical  force  obtained  about  nine  months  ago  by  Mr.  Fair, 
from  a  long  series  of  experiments  in  my  laboratory  under  the 
best  and  most  careful  conditions,  and  with  the  Kew  apparatus. 
In  all  cases  the  induction-throw  on  the  galvanometer  was 
checked  by  reversal  of  the  galvanometer-corrections,  except 
when  experiment  showed  that  nothing  was  gained  by  such 
reversals,  the  instrument  being  in  another  part  of  the  labora- 
tory to  the  magnetic  system.  In  all  cases  large  resistances 
from  a  box  of  coils,  constructed  and  calibrated  by  myself 
from  Cambridge  standards,  were  inserted  in  the  circuit  so  as 
to  give  the  best  range  for  the  galvanometer. 

§  8.  Results  of  Experimenting, — The  general  result  was  tliat 
I  got  rather  worse  agreement  than  was  noted  by  Bosanquet, 
especially  at  low  inductions.  I  therefore  set  myself  to  find 
out  the  reason  of  this.  I  am  ashamed  to  say  how  long  it  took 
me  to  clear  up  the  diflSculty.  I  investigated  the  following 
possible  causes. 

(1)  Imperfection  of  galvanometer  law.  This  was  got  over 
by  adjusting  resistances  till  the  same  deflexion  was  obtained 
both  on  turning  over  the  earth-inductor  and  on  magnetizing 
the  iron. 

(2)  Efiects  due  to  residual  state  of  the  iron.  These  were 
got  rid  of  by  demagnetizing  the  iron  by  an  alternator  and  slide- 
resistance,  and  observing  magnetizations  with  the  current  in 
both  directions,  and  also  on  reversal.  By  comparing  the 
three  sets  of  deflexions  I  assured  myself  that  the  discrepancy 
was  not  due  to  any  error  of  this  kind.  A  similar  procedure 
when  taking  the  tractions  led  to  a  like  result. 
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(3)  By  using  induction-coils  of  different  diameters  1 
assured  myself  that  I  was  really  measuring  the  operative 
inductions. 

(4)  The  state  of  the  stirface  of  the  bars  is  an  important 
matter.  If  the  ends  are  rough,  of  course  the  contact  is  at 
points.     This  leads  to  a  concentration  of  induction  at  these 

E laces,  and  is  a  very  constant  source  of  error.     My  best  bars, 
owever,  gave  just  as  anomalous  results  as  my  roughest  ones, 
so  that  the  deviation  could  not  be  attributed  to  this  cause. 

(5)  Finally  I  tried,  without  much  confidence,  the  effect  of 
a  small  indirectness  of  pull.  This  was  done  by  winding  two 
wide  solenoids  and  leaving  sufficient  space  between  their  ends 
to  see  what  was  going  on  at  the  point  of  junction ;  a  gas- 
flame  was  put  on  tne  side  of  the  junction,  remote  from  the 
observer. 

It  was  then  found  that  one  side  of  the  bar  which  was  being 
pulled  off  invariably  remained  in  contact  after  the  other  side 
had  slightly  separated — when  this  was  prevent.ed  by  slightly 
guiding  the  spring-balance  by  hand,  the  agreement  was  a6 
good  as  at  higher  inductions.  The  explanation  is  now  obvious. 
If  the  bars  separate  slightly  just  at  one  side,  two  things  happen. 
(1)  The  total  reluctance  of  the  circuit  increases.  (2)  The 
induction  concentrates  at  the  parts  in  contact.  At  low  induc- 
tions the  effect  of  (2)  overpowers  that  of  (1).  At  high  induc- 
tions, when  the  permeability  of  the  iron  becomes  less,  the 
induction  is  less  free  to  distribute  itself,  and  also  the  traction 
of  the  bars  being  greater,  the  phenomenon  does  not  begin  to 
manifest  itself  till  rupture  is  just  about  to  be  produced,  or  it 
produces  a  verj'  much  smaller  percentage  error.  Of  course 
all  this  might  have  been  foreseen,  but  one's  experience  with 
strong  magnets — in  which  case  it  is  notorious  that  it  is  much 
more  difficult  to  pull  off  an  armature  straight  than  sideways^ 
misled  me. 

On  examining  other  bars  which  had  given  similar  results 
at  low  inductions,  I  found  I  could  similarly  diminish  or  increase 
the  apparent  traction  by  varying  very  slightly  the  direction 
of  pull.  Thus  with  a  pair  of  flat-ended  bars  and  an  induction 
of  about  3000  C.G.S.  the  calculated  pull  was  one  pound 
seven  ounces  ;  but  the  observed  pull  was  always  over  two 
pounds,  and  in  some  experiments  about  three  pounds.  On 
guiding  the  bars  so  that  no  wedge-shaped  gap  appeared,  the 
traction  could  be  got  dow^n  to  about  one  pound  eight  ounces. 
I  do  not  think  it  is  possible  to  get  much  closer  than  this,  for 
if  proper  arrangements  are  made  to  absolutely  ensure  a  really 
true  and  rigid  separation,  friction  would  inevitably  come  in 
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to  introduce  errors.     My  results  at  higher  inductions  were 
so  similar  to  Bosanquet's  that  they  are  not  worth  reproducing. 

§  9.  With  regard  to  the  formula  not  applying  with  non- 
magnetic gaps  of  sensible  dimensions  parallel  to  the  lines  of 
induction — as  when  Bosnnquet  separated  the  bars  by  wood 
and  paper — the  explanation  is  obvious.  The  lines  of  induction 
no  longer  leave  the  surfaces  normally,  and  the  conditions 
postulated  by  the  formula  are  not  in  existence. 

§  10.  Resulting  position  of  the  Theory. 

When  the  bars  are  in  contact,  the  stress  theory,  and  what 
I  will  call  the  magnetic  fluid  theory,  lead  to  the  same  result. 
Which  is  true  certainly  within  about  five  per  cent.,  and  may 
be  exactly  true. 

In  any  case,  measuring  tractions  is  not  the  way  to  get 
accuracy,  though  I  have  no  doubt  that  rather  better  results 
could  be  got  by  going  into  the  matter  more  elaborately  than 
was  done  either  by  Bosanquet  or  myself. 

In  what  follows  I  shall  suppose  that  the  theory  is  true,  and 
that  the  real  cause  of  magnetic  forces  is  to  be  sought  in  some 
condition  of  the  sether  mechanism  which  receives  a  sufiicient 
statistical  definition  from  the  Induction  Diagram. 

§  11.  The  effect  of  varying  the  kind  of  iron  employed  should 
be  the  same  as  varying  the  induction-density — at  least  in  so 
far  as  the  phenomenon  can  be  considered  to  depend  on  perme- 
ability. 1  used  induction-densities  of  from  2000  to  18,000, 
but  could  not  detect  any  effect — when  the  cause  of  error 
referred  to  above  was  eliminated.  I  also  used  all  kinds  of 
iron,  from  annealed  Swedish  iron  to  ordinary  cast  iron.  I 
varied  the  lengths  of  the  bars  from  60  em.  to  6  cm. — and 
the  diameter  from  about  2  cm.  to  about  '6  cm. 

In  no  case  could  I  detect  any  deviation  from  the  predicted 
trsiction  which  could  not  be  explained  by  unavoidable  experi- 
mental errors.  With  short  bars  and  high  inductions  necessi- 
tating the  use  of  very  strong  fields,  some  induction  is  included 
by  the  testing-coil  which  does  not  help  the  traction  and  which 
tends  to  make  the  calculated  traction  appear  too  large. 
When  this  source  of  error  was  eliminated,  no  greater  ois- 
crepancies  were  observed  with  short  bars  than  with  long 
ones. 

§  12.  I  conclude  therefore 
•  (1)  The  traction  produced  by  a  given  tube  of  induction 
when  running  out  of  air  into  iron  and  crossing  the  surface 
normally  is  independent  of  the  nature  of  the  iron,  or  of  its 
form.  I  had  a  difficulty  in  bringing  myself  to  believe  this, 
but  the  conclusion  seems  inevitable. 
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Corollary  (1).  Tlie  magnetic  forces  are  independent  of  the 
stresses  in  setber  inside  the  iron. 

Corollary  (2).  Setting  aside  Professor  J.  J.  Thomson's 
stresses,  the  sether  stress  in  air  is  less  than  that  in  iron — 
assuming  that  MaxwelPs  "  magnetic  material ''  sufficiently 
represents  iron.     The  difference  of  tensions  is 

(B-H)» 
— 8,r      • 

This  is  an  unbalanced  stress  ;  and  if  the  lines  of  induction 
in  the  iron  give  rise  to  forces  similar  to  those  produced  in 
air,  this  must  mean  that  the  boundary  tends  to  be  pulled  off 
the  iron.  Taking  Professor  Thomson's  stresses  into  account, 
this  effect  may  easily  be  reversed  in  any  actual  case. 

Referring  to  Professor  Thomson's  investigation  (Physics 
and  Chemistry),  I  cannot  avoid  the  impression  that  there  still 
remains  a  set  of  stresses  depending  on  the  variation  of  elastic 
constants  with  temperature.  This  would  further  complicate 
matters. 

§  13.  Each  tube  of  induction  is  therefore  a  tube  of  force 
within  the  usual  definition ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
only  forces  are  those  represented  by  the  tubes  of  induction* 
If  the  tubes  leave  the  iron  surface  normally,  then  the  pressural 
forces  are  tangential  and  we  get  the  formula  we  have  been 
using  ;  and  similarly  if  the  tubes  of  induction  are  tangential 
(i.  e.  when  the  infinitesimal  air-gap  separates  similar  poles), 
the  pressures  operate  alone,  and  we  have  a  repulsion  equal  to 
the  former  attraction  as  in  the  elementary  theory.  If  the 
tubes  of  induction  leave  the  iron  at  any  angle  to  the  surface 
between  0  and  7r/2,  we  must  consider  the  effect  of  the  pressural 
forces. 

To  calculate  these  effects  it  is  convenient  and  perhaps 
correct  to  assume  that  just  as  the  internal  stresses  of  the  iron 
do  not  affect  the  forces  which  are  the  expression  of  the  external 
aether  tensions,  so  they  do  not  affect  the  forces  corresponding 
to  the  hydrostatic  pressures.  If,  therefore,  we  consider  a  line 
of  force  running  out  of  iron  into  air  and  making  an  angle  0 
with  the  normal,  we  can  estimate  the  direction  and  magnitude 
of  the  magnetic  forces  at  once,  thus  : — 

Let  A  B  be  the  trace  of  a  plane  boundary  between  air  and 
iron,  and  ON  a  normal  drawn  outwards  into  air.  Let  OP  be 
a  vector  in  the  plane  of  the  paper  representing  the  tensional 
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force  per  unit  area  at  a  point  about  0.  Draw  OQ  perpen- 
dicalar  to  OP  and  ia  the  plane  of  the  paper.  Then  the 
pressaral  forces  lie  in  a  semicircle  of  which  OQ  is  a  radios, 
and  whose  plane  contains  OQ.  Since  the  pressures  are 
symmetrical  with  respect  to  OQ,  OQ  is  their  resultant,  and 


by  the  theory  this  is  equal  to  OP — so  that  OQ  is  the  vector 
representing  the  pressures.  A  force  represented  by  OM  equal 
and  parallel  to  PQ  is  therefore  the  resultant  force,  and  clearly 
in  this  case  is  a  repulsion  whose  magnitude  along  the  normal 
produced  is 

OP.  ^2 cos (^- A 

an  expression  which  gives  no  normal  component  at  all  when 
0ssir/A,  The  force  is  therefore  an  attraction  or  repulsion 
according  as  tf  is  less  or  greater  than  7r/4 — and  a  shear  at  this 
point.  I  tried  to  observe  this,  but  could  not  get  the  lines  to 
leave  the  surface  at  the  exact  angle.  However,  the  above 
way  of  looking  at  the  matter  is  convenient  when  filings  are 
used  to  trace  uie  direction  of  the  induction.  This  expression 
has  been  pointed  out  to  me  by  Mr.  Pollock  as  identical  with 
that  given  by  Maxwell's  general  formula  in  §  643  for  the 
special  case  here  considered. 

It  18  now  evident  why  it  was  that  Bosanquet  got  results 
differing  from  those  calculated  from  the  formula  for  normal 
inductions,  because,  as  filings  show,  a  very  small  gap  is 
sufficient  to  produce  a  marked  spreading  of  the  field. 

§  14.  By  observing  the  distribution  of  filings  about  different 
air-gaps,  it  appeared  probable  to  me  that  the  following  pro- 
position  might  be  true — as   referring  to  bars   of  different 
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diameters : — ^**  With  similar  pole-faces  and  the  same  perme- 
ability  and  induction-density,  the  induction  (or  filing)  diagrams 
are  similar  when  the  length  of  the  air-gap  is  the  same  fraction 
of  a  standard  dimension  of  the  pole>faces.'^ 

If  this  be  true,  it  follows  as  a  consequence  ihat  with 
similar  air-gaps  at  similar  indnction-densities,  the  traction  is 
the  same  fraction  of  the  traction  with  the  poles  in  contact, 
whatever  be  the  actual  dimensions  of  the  poles. 

The  greater  part  of  the  experimental  work  I  have  to  offer 
refers  to  this  point,  for,  if  established,  we  clearly  have  a  method 
which  will  enormously  facilitate  the  calculation  of  magnetic 
forces. 

§  15.  The  observations  made  on  this  subject  are  sufficiently 
detailed  in  the  Tables  I.  to  XIII.,  and  the  results  will  be  under- 
stood by  looking  at  the  curve. 

The  tractions  were  measured  by  spring  balances  as  before, 
measured  pieces  of  brass  being  inserted  between  the  pole-faces. 
In  a  series  of  observations  the  induction  was  kept  constant  by 
varying  the  magnetomotive  force. 

The  observations  were  taken  just  as  in  the  previous  case. 
A  little  care  is  necessary  in  defining  what  is  meant  by  tho 
total  induction.  If  the  bars  are  long  and  thin,  then  of  course 
the  solenoidal  condition  is  fulfilled  pretty  closely,  and  there 
is  no  ambiguity ;  but  with  large  air  or  brass  gaps — say, 
amounting  to  two  diameters  of  the  bars — the  lines  begin  to 
leave  the  iron  just  in  front  of  the  middle  point  of  each  bar 
(at  all  events  when  the  bars  are  about  50  diameters  long). 
The  "  total  induction  "  therefore  has  no  very  exact  meaning 
with  respect  to  the  iron,  unless  it  be  specified  where  it  is  to 
be  measured. 

At  the  time  the  experiments  were  made,  I  did  not  (as  I 
now  consider)  sufficiently  attend  to  this  point,  though  I  used 
a  testing-coil  of  about  four  times  the  diameters  of  the  bars, 
and  kept  the  coil  just  to  one  side  of  the  gap  when  the  latter 
was  large.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  1  have  considerably 
overestimated  the  tractions  with  the  larger  air-gaps,  for  the 
induction  must  have  been  greater  than  I  took  it  to  be.  I  have 
decided  not  to  re-investigate  this  point,  for  the  curve  is  of  use 
in  giving  approximate  ideas  of  tractions  only;  and  no  one,  after 
looking  at  it,  would  design  a  mechanism  with  air-gaps  as  long 
as  those  which  are  probably  inaccurate.  I  have  made  a  little 
allowaoce  for  this  (most  unscientifically  of  course)  in  drawing 
the  curve.  In  fact  my  suspicions  were  first  aroused  by 
examining  the  part  of  the  curve  corresponding  to  the  larger 
air-gaps. 

It  will  be  seen  that  I  examined  a  good  many  cases,  and  the 
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results  show  that  when  the  nou-magneiic  field  is  of  sensible 
dimensions^  the  differences  in  the  permeability  of  the  samples 
examined  do  not  lead  to  any  very  abnormal  results.  The 
curve  is  drawn  by  reduction  for  a  bar  one  centimetre  in 
diameter ;  and  the  air-gaps,  which  must  be  expressed  in 
diameters^  appear  therefore  in  centimetres.  The  ordinates 
give  the  values  of  the  tractions  at  corresponding  points  in 
terms  of  the  calculated  tractions  when  the  surfaces  are  in 
contact. 

One  set  of  observations  refers  to  square  bars.  In  order  to 
utilize  the  results,  I  assumed  that  the  field  would  be  distributed 
very  much  as  if  the  bar  were  round  and  of  a  diameter  equal 
to  the  mean  of  the  diameters  of  the  inscribed  and  circum- 
scribed circles. 

To  use  the  curve  it  is  only  necessary  to  express  the  length 
of  the  air-gap  as  a  fraction  of  the  diameter  of  the  pole- 
face,  and  refer  to  the  table  to  find  the  proper  factor  to 
multiply  the  traction  with  the  bars  in  contact  at  the  proposed 
induction. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  factor  is  practically  the  same  for  all 
inductions — hence  one  curve  only  is  given. 

§  16.  In  general  it  is  more  convenient  to  take  the  magneto- 
motive force  as  given  ;  and  in  this  case  the  induction  cannot 
be  estimated  without  a  knowledge  of  the  reluctance  of  the 
circuit.  Now  methods  of  building  up  the  characteristic  curve 
of  the  magnet  have  been  given  when  the  air-gaps  are  narrow 
by  Drs.  J.  and  E.  Hopkinson  and  others ;  but  I  thought  that 
I  might  possibly  be  able  to  extend  the  method  of  similar 
systems  so  as  to  include  air-gap  reluctances.  In  similar 
induction  systems  at  constant  induction-density,  the  reluc- 
tances of  the  gaps  should  be,  roughly,  inversely  as  the  linear 
dimensions,  i  examined  three  sets  of  bars  to  see  how  near 
such  an  approximation  really  was,  but  it  will  be  noticed  that 
the  results  would  not  reduce  so  as  to  give  a  single  curve  by 
any  such  simple  process.  The  curves  are  therefore  kept 
separate  ;  they  cover  bars  of  from  about  one  to  three  centim. 
in  diameter.  The  induction  was  in  these  cases  correctly 
measured  at  the  centres  of  the  bars«  It  was  necessary  to  use 
the  ampere-balances  to  get  a  sufficiently  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  magnetizing  currents.  The  results  are  contained  in 
Tables  XIV.  to  X vL,  and  are  also  plotted  for  the  mean  of 
all  inductions.  The  reluctance  of  the  iron  and  air  circuits 
was  measured  before  the  bars  were  cut  and  plotted  against 
inductions^  It  was  assumed  that  by  using  bars  of  the  length 
employed,  the  air  reluctance  (other  than  that  at  the  gap) 
would  not  be  materially  changed  by  pushing  the  bars  up  to 
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2  diameters  apart.  The  proper  relnctance  for  the  iron  and 
air  circuits  was  taken  from  the  carve  in  finding  the  relnctance 
of  the  air-gap. 

Except  with  the  largest  bar,  there  is^  no  definite  indication 
of  the  relnctance  depending  on  the  induction-density.  In 
this  case  separate  cnrves  might  have  been  drawn,  but  I  did 
not  think  it  worth  while  to  introduce  a  fresh  sheet  of  curves. 

I  am  not  sn^e  that  a  real  reduction  in  air-gap  reluctance  at 
about  *2  diameter  has  not  been  smoothed  out ;  but  as  the 
observations  are  marked  on  the  curves,  anj  one  will  be  able 
to  form  his  own  opinion. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  curvature  becomes  very  great 
when  the  air-gap  amounts  to  about  1*5  diameter.  It  is, 
perhaps,  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  reluctance  increases 
very  nist  as  the  gap  increases  to  *2  diameter,  after  which  it 
increases  more  slowly  up  to  about  1  diameter,  and  then 
remains  roughly  constant. 

§  17.  I  do  not  know  whether  a  unit  of  reluctance  has  yet 
been  adopted.  It  has  been  necessary  for  me  to  use  one, 
however,  and  I  take  as  unit  reluctance  that  reluctance 
through  which  unit  magnetomotive  force  produces  unit 
induction.  By  unit  magnetomotive  force  I  mean  that 
magnetomotive  force  whose  C.G.S.  value  is  unity — i.  e.,  that 

produced  by  r—  C.G.S.  turns.     If  the  permeability  of  air  be 

taken  as  unity,  then  one  cubic  centimetre  of  air  has  unit 
reluctance  on  this  system.  There  are,  of  course,  other  ways 
of  defining  unit  reluctance  ;  but  this  is,  I  think,  the  only  one 
tiiat  ^ts  rid  of  the  iir  and  leads  to  an  easily  realizable 
material  standard. 

$  18.  The  relnctance  curves  and  traction  curves  are  not 
unlike  each  other  in  general  form,  and  enable  us  to  draw 
some  practically  valnable  conclusions  as  to  tiie  design  of 
magnets  intended  to  operate  over  air-gaps.  For  instance, 
with  a  given  total  induction  the  force  at  contact  is  inversely 
as  the  area,  but  the  traction  curve  shows  that  this  principle 
must  not  be  pushed  too  far  when  we  consider  traction  over 
an  air-gap.  Thus,  I  am  tol^  (though  I  do  not  believe  it) 
that  rocKHdrills  will  not  work  with  a  shorter  stroke  than  five 
inches ;  the  traction  curve  shows  at  once  that  for  a  given 
induction  (a  case  which  does  not  practically  occar  in  ever^ 
instance)  it  is  possible  to  make  the  pole-pieces  too  small,  if 
we  wish  to  get  the  maximum  work  done  during  the  stroke. 
This  is  independent  of  considerations  arising  when  magneto- 
motive force,  and  not  induction,  is  given. 
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Fig.  2. 
Reluctance  of  Air-gaps. 
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Ordinates :  Reluctances  X  10^ 
Abftciesfe  :  Air-gaps  in  diameters. 
Lettering  as  in  General  Table  XVII. 
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§  19.  We  can  make  a  comparison  between  the  work  done 
by  a  ring  magnet  when  it  is  divided  at  one  point  with  the 
work  done  when  the  ring  is  divided  at  two  points.  The 
reluctance  data  show  that  though  the  mean  air-gap  reluctance 
may  be  larger  than  that  of  the  iron,  it  is  not  very  greatly  so 
in  any  practical  case,  and  we  can  therefore  obtain  no  informa- 
tion by  supposing  that  one  is  much  greater  or  less  than  the 
other ;  but  must  proceed  by  actual  trial  from  the  curves  to 
find  out  wliich  is  the  most  efficient  arrangement 

§  20.  In  the  case  of  a  mechanism  represented  by  a  ring 
divided  at  one  point  only,  we  must  remember  that  the  closure 
of  the  induction  curves  involves  a  "  sliding ''  magnetic  contact, 
and  if  friction  on  the  bearings  is  to  be  avoided  tnis  practically 
ties  us  down  to  iron  of  symmetrical  form. 

§  21.  Incidentally  I  had  occasion  to  observe  the  change  of 
reluctance  caused  by  cutting  a  bar,  and  then  grinding  and 
polishing  the  ends.  This  was  not  done  quite  so  well  as  in 
our  most  successful  attempts.  The  reluctance  corresponded 
to  a  separation  of  the  bars  by  about  20  wave-lengths  of  sodium 
light,  but  I  am  certain  that  tne  bars  could  not  have  been  half  so 
far  apart  as  this,  so  the  surface  reluctance  is  still  unaccounted 
for. 
Sydney,  13th  July,  1893. 


VIII.  On  a  new  Harmonic  Analyser. 
By  Prof.  0.  Henrici,  F.KS> 

§  1.  A  CCORDING  to  the  theory  of  Fourier's  Series  any 
JIjL  function  y  oi  x  can,  under  certain  restrictions,  be 
expanded  in  a  series  progressing  according  to  cosines  and 
sines  of  multiples  of  as. 

This  function  may  be  represented  graphically  by  a  curve, 
X  and  y  being  taken  as  rectangular  co-ordinates,  or  it  may 
be  defined  by  aid  of  such  a  curve. 

Anyhow,  we  shall  suppose  this  curve  given,  and  also  that 
it  extends  from  4?=0  to  «=c  (fig.  1).  For  this  interval  the 
curve  may  be  drawn  perfectly  arbitrary  as  long  as  it  gives 
for  every  x  one  single  finite  value  of  y.  This  implies  that  if 
a  point  moves  along  the  curve  the  corresponding  value  of  x 
always  increases.  The  curve  may,  however,  be  discontinuous, 
so  that  for  a  particular  value  of  x  the  ordinate  changes 
suddenly  from  a  value  yi  to  a  value  yj,  as  from  C  to  C  in 

*  Communicated  by  the  Physical  Society :  read  March  9,  1894. 
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Ill 


fig.  2.  There  may  be  any  finite  number  of  such  discontinuities. 
For  our  purposes  it  is  necessary  to  make  the  curve  con- 
tinuous by  joining  the  two  points  C  and  C  by  a  straight 

Fig.  1. 


line.  If  the  curve  represents  a  periodic  phenomenon  with 
period  c,  then  the  ordinate  for  x^c  will,  as  a  rule,  equal  the 
initial  ordinate  for  a'=0  (as  in  fig.  1).  The  curve  when 
repeated  along  the  axis  of  a  will  therefore  be  continuous. 

Fig.  2. 


if 


Otherwise  there  will  be  a  discontinuity  as  at  B  in  fig.  2.  In 
this  case  also  the  curve  has  to  be  continued  from  its  end  point 
B'  along  the  last  ordinate  to  a  point  B"  which  has  the  same 
ordinate  as  the  initial  point  A',  so  that  the  line  A'B"  is 
parallel  to  the  axis  of  x. 

We  can  now  express  the  equation  to  the  curve  in  the  form 
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of  a  Fourier  Series, 

y=J  A^+Ai  cos 0+ As  cos  25+  , .  .  +  A^cosn5+  . . . 
-f-Bisin^+B,  sin25+  . .  .  +  B,  8inn5+ . . . 

where  5= . 

.  c 

The  absolute  term  ^A,  equals  the  mean  ordinate  of  the 

curve,  and  can  therefore  be  determined  by  any  planimeter. 

It  is  ^e  object  of  the  Harmonic  Analyser  to  determine  the 

other  coefficients.     Their  well-known  values  are 

1  r*»  1  C^ 

A»=-  I  yco&n0d0;    B,=  -  I  ysinn^d^. 

The  Analyser  is  therefore  an  integrator. 

If  the  paper  with  the  curve  be  wrapped  round  a  cylinder, 
the  ordinate  y  falling  on  the  generating  lines  or  edges,  the 
axis  of  a  along  a  circumference,  then  the  curve  will  run  back 
in  itself  and  form  one  continuous  line,  provided  the  circum- 
ference of  the  cylinder  equals  the  base  c.  That  edge  which 
pisses  through  the  initial  point  A'  of  the  original  curve  may 
be  called  the  zero-edse. 

Suppose  the  cylinder  to  lie  horizontal  with  the  zero-edge 
at  the  top,  then  our  angle  0  will  be  the  angle  through  which 
the  cylinder  has  to  be  turned  in  order  to  bring  that  point  P 
to  the  top  which  corresponds  to  any  given  x.  Eacn  edge 
contains  one  point  on  the  curve,  excepting  in  case  of  a  dis- 
<$ontinuity  where  a  finite  length  of  tne  edge  belongs  to  the 
curve. 

§  2.  The  first  instrument  of  this  kind  was  constructed  by 
Lord  Kelvin  (Proceedings  Boy.  Soc.  vol.  xxiv.,  1876).  Since 
then  several  others  have  been  devised.  With  regard  to  these 
I  may  refer  to  mv  article  ^^  Ueber  Instrumente  zur  harmon- 
lachen  Analyse  '*  in  the  Catalogue  pre^red  by  Prof.  W.  Dyck 
of  Munich  for  the  Mathematical  Exhibiidon  which  was  held 
last  summer  in  Munich,  and  also  to  the  descriptions  in  the 
Catalogue  of  the  various  instruments  exhibited. 

These  instruments  difier  essentially  either  in  the  manner  in 
which  the  trigonometrical  factor  is  introduced,  or  in  the 
arrangement  by  which  the  actual  integration  is  performed. 
Lord  Kelvin  uses  for  the  latter  purpose  his  brother's  disk- 
globe  and  cylinder  inte^tor,  whilst  a  simple  harmonic 
motion  introduces  the  tngonometrical  factor.  Sommerfeld 
and  Wiechert  *  of  Konigi^rg  make  the  cylinder  on  which 

*  See  above  Catalogue,  p.  274. 
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the  carve  is  drawn  rotate  about  an  axis  perpendioalar  to  that 
of  the  cylinder^  and  thus  avoid  the  simple  harmonic  motion, 
which  is  always  a  drawback,  as  it  introduces  a  great  deal  of 
friction.  Both  instnunents  are  also  large  and  heavy,  practi- 
cally fixtures  in  the  room  where  they  are  used. 

§3.  Clifford  has  given  a  beautiful  graphical  representation 
of  Fourier's  Series,  which  I  knew  more  fully  from  personal 
communication  than  from  the  short  paper  published  in 
vol.  V.  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Lond.  Math.  Soc. 

His  result  may  be  stated  thus : — "  If  the  curve  to  be 
analysed  be  stretched  out  in  the  direction  of  the  ;p  to  n  times 
its  lose  without  altering  the  y,  and  then  wrapped  round  a 
cylinder  with  circumference  c  so  that  it  goes  n  times  round, 
then  the  orthogonal  projection  of  this  curve  on  that  meridian 
plane  which  passes  torough  the  zero-point  of  the  curve  will 
enclose  an  area  which  is  proportional  to  the  coefficient  B^. 
In  the  ^me  way  An  is  got  oy  aid  of  a  plane  perpendicular  to 
the  first," 

It  was  this  theorem  which  led  me  to  the  construction  of  an 
Harmonic  Analyser.  It  can  easily  be  put  in  the  following 
form.  Suppose  the  cylinder  placed  with  its  axis  horizontal 
and  the  tangent  plane  to  its  upper  edge  drawn.  This  edge 
cuts  the  curve  in  n  points.  Let  P  be  one  of  them.  If  now 
the  cylinder  be  turned,  and  if  at  the  same  time  the  tangent 
plane  be  moved  in  its  own  plane  in  a  direction  perpendicular 
to  the  edge  of  contact,  the  point  P  will  trace  a  curve  on  it* 
lliis  plane  will  be  the  same  as  Clifford's  curve  in  case  the 
motion  of  the  tangent  plane  is  simply  harmonic,  completing 
one  period  for  each  rotation  of  the  cylinder.  The  curve  will 
be  completed  after  n  rotations  of  the  cylinder. 

The  same  curve  will  be  traced  if  the  original,  unstretched, 
curve  is  wrapped  (once)  round  the  cylinder,  whilst  the  tangent 
plane  completes  n  periods  of  its  simple  harmonic  motions  for 
one  revolution  of  tne  cylinder. 

We  thus  get  in  a  fixed  plane  a  curve  whose  area  equals,  in 
some  unit,  the  coefficients  A«  or  B»,  and  this  area  can  be 
determined  by  an  ordinary  planimeter.  The  curve,  of  course, 
need  not  be  drawn  out,  as  long  as  the  tracer  of  the  plani- 
meter is  always  at  the  point  P  it  will  describe  the  curve. 

This  can  easily  be  realized.  A  flat  board,  whose  upper 
surface  forms  a  platform  on  which  the  planimeter  can  rest, 
is  placed  by  the  side  of  the  cylinder  so  that  its  upper  sur- 
face lies  in  the  tangent  plane.  A  straight-edge  is  fixed 
above  the  upper  edge  of  the  cylinder.     Tne  tracer  of  the 

fknimeter  is  pressed  against  it  and  made  to  folUw  the  point 
*  on  the  curve.     After  a  complete  revolution  of  the  cylinder, 
PUL  Mag.  S.  5.  Vol.  38.  No.  230.  July  1894.  I 
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the  planimeter  will  register  a  number  proportional  to  the 
ooemcient  A«  or  B«* 

I  had  an  instnunent  of  this  kind  made  early  in  1889,  bnt 
it  did  not  tnm  oat  qnite  as  simple  as  its  theory.  It  fives,  of 
course,  only  one  coefficient  at  a  time,  though  it  wonld  not  be 
difficult  to  construct  it  to  give  more  terms  if  it  were  not  for 
the  mechanism  required  to  produce  the  simple  harmonic 
motion.  This  always  introduces  a  certain  amount  of  friction 
if  it  is  to  work  accurately.  I  therefore  tried  to  do  away  with 
this^  and  obtained  my  object  in  the  manner  now  to  be 
described. 

§  4.  If  the  definite  integrals  which  determine  the  coefficients 
An  and  B«  be  integrated  oy  parts,  we  get  for  the  former 

n^r  A,»=  [y  sin  nff]    —  I    sin  n0  rfy, 
0     Jo 

the  limits  relating  to  0. 

If  the  original  curve  is  continuous,  the  integrated  part 
vanishes.  This  is  not  the  case  if  there  is  a  discontinuity,  at 
least  not  if  0  is  retained  as  the  independent  variable. 

To  prove  that  in  this  case  also  the  integrated  part  can  be 
neglected,  ]et  us  consider  the  curve  in  fig.  2.  Let  ff  be  the 
value  of  6  for  which  the  discontinuity  C  C  occurs,  and  let 
yi  be  the  ordinate  of  C,  and  yj  that  of  C. 

The  integral  with  regard  to  0  has  to  be  broken  up  into 
two,  the  first  going  from  0  to  ^,  the  second  from  ff  to  2ir. . 
The  integrated  part,  therefore,  gives 

y/  sin  nff'-yj  sin  nffy 

and  this,  in  general,  does  not  vanish. 

The  remaining  integral  has  to  be  taken  for  the  two  parts 
of  the  curve  from  A'  to  C  and  from  (7  to  B',  if  the  curve  is 
not  made  continuous.  But  if  the  curve  is  made  continuous, 
we  have  also  to  take  the  integral  for  the  intervals  from  C  to  C, 
and  from  B'  to  B".  For  these  dd  vanishes,  but  not  dy.  This 
gives  in  addition  the  integrals 

r  re- 

sin 710  dy=  —sin  71^1    dy  =  —sin  n^  (ys'— y/)  ; 

hence  just  the  terms  obtained  before  from  the  integrated 
part. 

The  second  integral  for  the  interval  B'  B''  vanishes  because 
it  is  multiplied  by  sin  2n7r.  In  case  of  the  coefficient  B»  this 
is  not  the  case,  out  then  the  integrated  part  also  contains 
more  terms  which  equal  it.     Hence  : — 
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1/  the  integration  is  performed  with  regard  to  y  we  get 

nA^as —  I  sin  n0 {2^9      nB»=~  Icosntfefy^ 

both  taken  over  the  whole  continuous  curve  from  A'  to  B".  If 
the  integration  be  continued  from  B"  to  A'  on  the  line  parallel 
to  the  axis  of  :e  nothing  is  added  to  the  integral^  because  here 
dg  Tanishes. 

For  the  Analysers  now  to  be  described  this  extension  of 
the  integration  should  always  be  made  in  order  to  eliminate 
certain  errors  of  the  instrument. 

These  new  integrals  are  of  a  very  different  form  from  the 
old  ones,  and  require  accordingly  a  different  mechanism.  As 
the  tracer  of  the  instrument  follows  the  curve,  each  dy  has  to 
be  multiplied  by  sin  nO  or  cos  nO.  In  other  words,  we  have 
to  decompose  the  dy  for  each  element  of  the  curve  into  two 
components  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  of  which  the  one 
makes  an  angle  a  with  the  axis  of  x,  and  then  add  all  com- 
ponents of  each  kind  to  get  An  and  B|». 

Originally  I  did  this  by  aid  of  a  pair  of  registering-wheels 
such  as  are  used  in  Amsler's  well-known  planimeter,  the  axes 
of  the  two  being  at  right  angles.  If  such  a  wheel  moves 
along  a  straight  line  of  length  />,  making  an  angle  nO  with  its 
own  axis,  it  will  renter  not  p  but  p  cos  nOy  whilst  the  second 
wheel  at  right  angles  to  it  gives  p  sin  nd, 

A  model  of  this  instrument  was  made  in  1889. 

The  curve  is  wrapped  round  a  horizontal  cylinder.  Parallel 
to  this  a  carriage  runs  on  a  rail  carrying  the  tracer  which 
moves  along  the  upper  edge  of  the  cylinder.  It  also  carries 
a  vertical  spindle  which  has  the  two  registering-wheels  at- 
tached to  it.  These  roll  on  a  horizontal  platform.  If,  now, 
this  spindle  is  made  to  turn  through  an  angle  n0  when  the 
cylinder  has  turned  through  an  angle  0,  and  if  the  tracer  is 
made  to  follow  the  curve,  then  the  two  registering-wheels 
will  give  the  coefficients  A*  and  Bn.  For  the  detaib  of  the 
construction  I  must  refer  to  Prof.  Dyck's  Catalogue,  p.  213. 

§5.  The  next  improvement  is  due  to  Mr.  A.  Sharp,  of 
the  Teaching  IStaff  in  the  Guilds'  Central  Technical  College. 
Having  usea  my  model,  he  brought  me  a  design  in  which  the 
principles  explained  were  realized  in  a  different  manner. 
Among  the  iterations  introduced  one  struck  me  as  being  of 
importance.  It  consisted  in  an  inversion  of  the  n^otion,  the 
curve  being  drawn  on  the  drawing-board  and  the  instrument 
made  to  move  over  it  whilst  the  registering-wheels  rolled  on 
the  paper. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  we  had  now  all  the  elements  needed 
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for  a  really  good  instrument,  and  only  wanted  a  practised 
instrnment-maker  to  realize  it.  I  therefore  called  in  1892 
on  Coradi  in  Zurich,  well  known  for  his  planimeters  and  inte- 
grators. He  set  to  work  at  once  and  sent  me  in  a  short  time 
a  drawing  of  his  construction,  and  it  is  due  to  his  skill  that 
the  instrument  has,  at  last,  reached  a  high  degree  of  perfec- 
tion. One  Analyser  has  been  made  for  the  Guilds'  Central 
Technical  College,  which  I  shall  describe.  But  I  must 
mention  at  once  that  Herr  Coradi  has  since  greatly  im- 
proved it,  so  much  so  that  it  is  now  one  of  the  most  perfect 
integrators  made. 

S  6.  Fig.  3  shows  an  instrument  of  Coradi's  second  design. 
This  will  help  to  explain  the  first. 

There  is  first  of  all  a  solid  frame  whose  base  is  a  long 
rectangle.  It  rests  with  three  wheels  on  the  drawing-board. 
One  of  these,  D,  in  the  middle  of  the  front,  serves  merely  as 
a  support.  The  other  two,  E,  E,  are  fixed  to  the  ends  of  a 
long  axle  which  runs  along  the  back  of  the  frame.  This  may 
be  called  the  ^'  shaft.''  It  is  placed  parallel  to  the  axis  of  x. 
The  instrument  can,  therefore,  roll  over  the  paper  in  the 
direction  of  the  ordinates  y. 

If  thus  moved  through  a  distance  dt/,  the  shaft  will  turn 
through  an  angle  proportional  to  dy.  The  shaft  carries  any 
required  number  of  short  "  cylinaers.^'  In  the  figure  there 
is  one  marked  C  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  shaft. 

Above  each  of  these  cylinders  is  a  vertical  "  spindle  "  S, 
whose  geometrical  axis  cuts  that  of  the  shaft.  In  the  new 
instrument  each  spindle  carries  one  or  two  diskd,  H^,  H4,  in 
fig.  3  ;  but  in  the  old  construction  one  crown  wheel  with  its 
teeth  pointing  upwards,  by  aid  of  which  the  spindle  is  turned. 
At  the  lower  end  the  integrating  apparatus  proper  is 
attached,  which  is  quite  difierent  in  the  two  designs.  But 
before  explaining  this  let  me  describe  how  the  spindle  is 
turned. 

Along  the  front  of  the  frame  runs  a  carriage  W,  to  which 
the  tracer  F  is  fixed.  This  can  be  moved  through  a  distance 
equal  to  the  base  c  to  which  the  curve  is  drawn.  To  the 
carriage  a  silver  wire  is  also  attached,  which  in  the  new 
design  is  stretched  along  the  front  of  the  frame  and  then  by 
aid  of  guide-pulleys  Z,  I  over  one  of  the  disks  H  on  top  of  the 
spindle  S  (see  fig.  3),  By  giving  the  disk  H  a  suitable 
diameter  the  spindle  can  be  made  to  turn  n  times  round, 
whilst  the  tracer  describes  the  whole  base.  In  the  old  instru- 
ment the  wire  only  drives  an  extra  spindle  in  the  middle  of 
the  frame,  which  by  aid  of  wheelwork  drives  all  the  working 
spindles.     If  the  tracer  on  following  the  curve  has  reached  a 
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point  P,  ihen  the  spindle  will  have  tnraed  through  an  angle 
nOy  where  0  corresponds  to  the  x  of  P. 

If,  now,  the  spindle  had  at  its  lower  end  two  registering- 
wheels  at  right  angles  to  each  other  rolling  on  the  drawing- 
paper,  we  should  have  in  principle  my  old  model  (§  4)  with 
Sharp's  inversion.  Instead  of  this  Coradi  rave  each  spindle  one 
registering-wheel  and  made  this  roll  on  the  cylinder  C.  This 
requires  for  each  roistering- wheel  a  separate  spindle,  hence 
two  for  each  pair  oi  coefficients  A»  and  B».  it  substitutes, 
however,  the  rolling  on  a  smooth  surface  for  that  on  the  rough 
surface  of  the  paper.  The  instrument  made  according  to 
this  design  for  tne  Guilds'  Central  Technical  College  has  five 
snoh  pairs,  so  that  on  going  once  over  the  curve  the  first  five 
pairs  A«  and  B»  are  obtained.  The  extra  spindle  which  is 
driven  by  the  silver  wire  contains,  however,  tnree  extra  disks, 
making  four  in  all.  If  the  wire  is  stretched  over  the  top  disk 
we  get,  as  stated,  the  coefficients  for  n=l,  2,  3,  4,  5.  The 
second  pulley  has  half  the  diameter,  so  that  the  spindles  turn 
twice  as  fast  if  the  wire  is  stretched  round  it.  Thus  in  going 
over  the  curve  a  second  time  we  get  the  new  coefficients  for 
n=6,  8,  10.  The  remaining  two  disks  give  similarly  the 
coefficients  for  n=:7  and  9  respectively.  Hence  on  going 
four  times  over  the  curve  we  get  ten  pairs  of  coefficients.  In 
most  cases  the  five  pairs  obtained  at  once  will  be  amply 
sufficient. 

For  the  details  of  the  construction  I  must  again  refer  to 
Prof.  Dyck's  Catalogue  {Naehlragy  p.  34)  and  only  mention 
a  few  points.  The  axis  of  a  registering-wheel  lies  in  the 
diameter  of  a  horizontal  ring  whicn  is  attached  to  the  lower 
end  of  the  spindle  by  aid  of  an  elastic  vertical  steel  plate. 
This  presses  the  wheel  against  the  cylinder,  securing  contact. 
On  testing  the  instrument  it  was  found  that  this  plate  was 
liable  to  slight  torsion  which  afiected  the  readings.  It 
showed  a  number  of  other  drawbacks  of  more  or  less  im- 
portance. One  is  that  the  registering-wheel  not  only  rolls 
but  also  slips.  This  slipping  is  absent  in  the  Analyser  of 
Lord  Kelvin,  who  has  dwelt  strongly  on  the  importance  of 
avoiding  it. 

There  was  also  a  serious  difficulty  in  taking  the  readings. 
The  instrumeni  registers  up  to  20  centim.  If  the  zero-point 
has  passed  the  index  which  gives  the  reading,  20  centim. 
have  to  be  added  or  subtracted.  Every  one  wno  has  used  a 
planimeter  is  accustomed  to  this^  and  knows  how  to  take 
account  of  it,  for  he  can  either  estimate  the  area  sufficiently 
to  see  which  correction  is  necessary,  or  he  can  go  rapidly 
over  the  curve  again,  watching  the  zero-point.  Neither 
method  is  possible  with  an  Analyser  which  gives  a  large 
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number  of  readings  at  once.     The  new  instrument  is  there- 
fore constructed  to  record  up  to  200  centim. 

§  7.  Last  summer  at  the  Munich  Exhibition  Herr  Goradi 
submitted  a  new  arrangement  to  me  to  obviate  some  of  the 
imperfections  of  the  instrument  described,  and  this  he  has 
since  carried  out  with  an  ingenuity  which  1  cannot  enough 
admire.  He  has  practically  got  rid  of  all  the  imperfections  of 
the  old  Analyser,  and  has  now  produced  an  instrument  which,  I 
fancy,  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  He  himself  says  it  is 
the  best  instrument  of  any  kind  he  has  yet  made.  The 
chief  alteration  is  this,  that  be  interposes  between  the  register- 
ing-wheel at  the  lower  end  of  the  spindle  and  the  cylinder  a 
perfectly  free  glass  sphere. 

Fig.  4. 


The  "  spindle  '^  has  now  firmly  attached  to  its  lower  end  a 
square  frame  K  L  M  N  (comp.  figs.  8  and  4)  by  aid  of  two 
sdid  rods  K  and  M,  instead  of  carrying  the  ring  connected 
by  aid  of  an  elastic  spring.  This  frame  nolds  two  registering- 
wheels  R^  and  B',  whose  axes  K  L  and  L  M  are  at  ri^bt 
angles.  Between  these  lies  the  glass  sphere  G,  resting  with 
its  lowest  point  on  the  cylinder  belonging  to  the  spindle.  A 
third  wheel  r  at  N  is  by  aid  of  a  spring  pressed  against  the 
iq>here  to  secure  contact  between  the  latter  and  the  registering- 
wheels.  If,  now,  the  tracer  follows  the  curve  this  frame  will 
turn  with  the  spindle,  the  three  wheels  will  carry  the  sphere 
with  it,  which  will  turn  pivot-like  on  its  lowest  point.  If,  as 
in  fig.  4,  the  plane  of  one  wheel  B^  makes  with  the  axis  of  x 
an  angle  nd,  and  if  in  this  position  the  tracer,  and  with  it  the 
whole  instrument,  is  moved  through  the  distance  dy,  the 
'^  shaft "  will  turn  proportionally  to  dy.  This  will  set  the 
sphere  turning  about  its  horizontal  diameter  xx  parallel  to  the 
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shaft,  and  this  motion  will  be  communicated  to  each  of  the 
registering-wheels.  It  will  be  seen  at  once,  if  q  denotes  the 
radius  of  the  sphere,  the  point  of  contact  of  the  sphere  and 
the  wheel  B^  is  at  a  distance  q  sin  nd  from  the  axis  of  the 
sphere,  that  therefore  the  turning  communicated  to  this  wheel 
will  be  proportional  to  dy  sin  n6.  Similarly  the  other  wheel 
will  turn  proportionally  to  dy  cos  n6.  If  the  tracer  moves 
through  the  whole  curve,  these  two  wheels  will  therefore 
register  numbers  proportional  to  A«  and  B«.  The  dimensions 
are  so  chosen  that  tne  readings  give  nA^  and  nB»  in  centi-> 
metres. 

It  will  be  seen  that  now  one  spindle  does  the  work  of  two 
in  the  old  instrument.  There  is,  farther,  no  slipping. of  any 
kind  in  the  integrating  apparatus. 

Another  improvement  is  that  the  wheelwork  for  turning 
the  spindles  is  done  away  with.  Each  spindle  is  turned 
directly  by  the  silver  wire,  and  thus  any  slackness  in  the 
wheels  is  done  away  with. 

It  has  also  been  possible  to  introduce  an  arrangement  to 
set  all  spindles  to  zero  after  the  wire  has  been  tightened. 

Lastly,  the  readings  are  taken  vrith  much  greater  ease  as 
the  registering  apparatus  is  well  exposed  to  the  eye. 

In  order  that  the  instrument  may  work  accurately  it  is 
necessary  that  the  point  of  contact  of  the  sphere  with  its  cylinder 
should  he  in  the  geometrical  axis  of  the  spindle.  But  it  is 
practically  impossible  to  secure  this.  This  point  will  there- 
fore describe  a  small  circle  on  the  cylinder  and  this  will  turn 
the  sphere  about  some  horizontal  diameter,  and  therefore  also 
the  registering-wheels.  It  is  of  importance  to  eliminate  the 
error  thus  introduced.  This  is  done  by  bringing  the  tracer 
back  to  the  starting-point  A  on  the  curve  by  moving  it  from 
B  to  A  (figs.  1,  2)  parallel  to  the  axis  of  sb.  The  sphere  will 
hereby  repeat  the  motion  which  produced  the  error,  but  in 
the  opposite  sense,  and  therefore  completely  cancel  it. 

§  8.  The  first  instrument  of  this  kind  has  been  made  for 
Prof.  Klein  at  Gottingen.  It  contains  one  spindle, .  as  in 
fig.  3.  Going  once  over  the  curves  it  gives  therefore  one  pair 
of  coefficients.  To  get  more,  disks  of  different  diameter 
have  to  be  used  to  drive  the  spindle.  Of  these  six  are  pro- 
vided. Since  then  two  further  instruments  have  been  finished; 
one  with  five  spindles,  which  goes  to  Moscow,  the  other,  with 
three  spindles,  for  Prof.  Weber  in  Zurich.  The  experience 
gained  in  the  making  of  the  Gottingen  instrument  has 
enabled  Coradi  to  introduce  a  number  of  small  improvements, 
with  the  result  that  the  carriage  runs  in  the  Moscow  instru- 
ment, where  it  has  to  drive  five  spindles,  as  easily  as  in  the 
one  for  Gottingen  with  only  one  spindle. 
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He  has  also  introduced  a  cellaloid  ring  below  the  sphere, 
which  on  being  raised  presses  the  sphere  against  a  similar 
ring  above,  thus  preventing  any  damage  to  the  integrating 
apparatus  when  the  instrument  is  not  being  used. 

Note. — ^At  the  request  of  Herr  Coradi  I  add  the  statement 
that  the  idea  of  the  new  integrating  apparatus,  consisting  of  a 
sphere  with  two  recording-wheels  at  right  angles  to  each 
other,  is  not  his  own,  bat  is  due  to  Herr  Max  Kiintzel,  of 
Charlottenhof,  near  Konigshiitte  in  Silesia.  Herr  Kiintzel 
invented  the  arrangement  for  an  instrument  designed  to 
determine  the  coordinates  of  the  vertices  of  a  polygon,  and 
submitted  his  design  to  Herr  Coradi  for  the  construction  of 
such  an  instrument. 


IX.  Harmonic  Analyser,  giving  Direct  Readings  of  the  Am- 
plitude  and  Epoch  of  the  various  constituent  Simple  Harmonic 
Terms.  By  Archibald  Sharp,  B.Sc.^  Wh.Sc.j  A.M.I.  C.E.* 

LET  the  curve  (fig.  1)  be  that  represented  by  the  equation 
y^/{x)y  the  scale   of  abscissse   being  such  that   the 
period  is  27r.      Suppose  a  wheel  W  to  roll  on  the  paper 


f'iC.l 


(fig.  2),  and  to  be  connected  with  a  tracing-point  P  (fig.  1) 
in  such  a  manner  that  as  F  moves  uniformly  in  the  direction 

*  Communicated  by  the  Physical  Society :  read  April  13, 1894. 
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OX  the  axis  of  the  wheel  W  turns  uniformlj  in  a  horizontal 
plane,  and  the  distance  rolled  throngh  by  the  wheel  daring 
any  short  interval  is  equal  to  the  corresponding  displacement 
of  the  tracer  P  in  the  direction  OY.  If  the  axis  of  tne  rolling 
wheel  W  makes  one  complete  turn  while  the  tracing-point  P 
moves  over  one  complete  period  of  the  curve  ^fig.  1),  the 
point  of  contact  of  tne  rolling  wheel  will  descrioe  a  curve 
Opv'R  (fiff.  2). 

Let  Olr  (fig.  2)  be  the  initial  direction  of  the  plane  of  the 


r/C   2 


rolling  wheel,  t .  e.  corresponding  to  zero  abscissa  of  the  tracer 
(fig.  1) .  Let  P  be  any  point  on  the  curve  fig.  1,  p  the  cor- 
responding point  on  the  curve  fig.  2.  Let  P*  and  p'  be  two 
corresponding  points  infinitely  close  to  P  and  p  respectively. 
In  fig.  1  draw  P'Pi  and  PPj  parallel  to  OY  and  OX  respec- 
tively, and  in  fig.  2  draw  p'q  and  pq  respectively  at  right 
angles  and  parallel  to  OY'. 
Then 

pp'=Y,r=dy, 

p'g^pp'  sin  J7=sin  adt/y 

pq  =pp'  cos  4?a=  cos  ady. 

Draw  RR'  perpendicular  to  OY'  (fig.  2),  R  being  the 
position  of  p  corresponding  to  a=i2ir.     Then 

l'=2j[>'gsi  I     sin  xdy, 
l'=  — 2pj=  —  Icos  4?^y. 


RR' 

OR': 
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In  the  Fourier  expansion 

y=/(x)=Ao  +  A|Sin«  +  Aj8in  2a?+  ..  +A^8innjj+    "1  n\ 
+  Bieos«+B,cos2j?+ .. +B^co8rw:  +  .,J  ^  ^ 

A.=  -I     vsin«£iar=  -  lcosd?iv= 0R'| 

i  f  aw                      If                     1  ( •     •   V^^' 

Bi=  - 1    y  cos  xdx=  -  Isin  xdy= RR'  j 

Also /(or)  may  be  expanded  in  the  form 
Ao+  Ci  sin  (*-«i)  +  C,  sin  (2«-«,)  +  . .  C,  sin  (iwr-aj,    (3) 
A,,  B^,  C^  and  a^  being  connected  by  the  relations 

A,=C.cos«  1 
.B,=  C.sin«J'      •    •    •     •     W 
or 

B^ m 


From  (2)  and  {4b)  it  is  evident  that  OR  (fig.  2)  is  equal  to 
ttC,,  and  the  angle  Y'OR  is  equal  to  «i. 

If  now  the  axis  of  the  rolling  wheel  W  makes  n  turns 
while  the  tracer  P  moves  over  one  complete  period  of  the 
curve  (fig.  1),  the  corresponding  values  of  OR  and  the  angle 
Y'OR  will  be  nwC,  and  «^  respectively. 

Various  arrangements  of  mechanism  are  suggested  for 
connecting  the  rculing  wheel  with  the  tracer  so  as  to  satisfy 
the  above  conditions  ;  the  following  seems  the  most  suitable, 
as  it  can  be  adapted  for  an  instrument  to  give  more  than  one 
simple  harmonic  constituent  term  for  one  tracing  of  the 
curve. 

The  motion  of  the  rolling  wheel  relative  to  the  paper  is 
compounded  of  two  simple  movements  : — (a)  a  pure  rolling, 
the  distance  rolled  being  eqnal  to  dy  the  element  describe 
by  the  tracer  F;  (6)  a  motion  of  rotatioUi  the  point  of  contact 
of  the  wheel  with  the  paper  being  the  centre  of  rotation,  and 
the  angle  turned  through  from  the  initial  line  being^  propor- 
tional to  0?  the  abscissa  of  P.  The  relative  motion  will, 
therefore,  be  the  same  if  the  wheel  be  rolled  along  a  straight 
line^ed  in  the  instrument,  while  the  paper  is  made  to  turn, 
the  centre  of  rotation  of  the  paper  being  the  point  of  contact 
of  the  wheel  with  it  which  is  continually  varying  in  position. 
Fig.  1  represents  diagrammatically  the  mechanism.    The  curve 
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to  be  analysed  is  drawn  on  a  flat  sheet  of  paper  and  placed 
on  a  drawing-board.  The  carriage  FF,  whicn  forms  the  base 
of  the  instrument,  is  supported  by  an  axle  with  two  equal 
wheels  Wi  and  a  third  wheel  to  which  roll  on  the  paper,  the 
direction  of  motion  of  the  carriage  being  OX.  A  disk  di 
mounted  on  a  vertical  spindle  is  driven  by  a  pair  of  bevel 
wheels  by  the  axle  Wi  Wi.  A  long  key  on  the  upper  surface 
of  this  disk  fits  into  a  groove  on  Uie  under  surface  of  a  disk 
d^f  which  is  thus  free  to  move  in  a  straight  line  relative  to 
disk  di.  A  groove  on  the  upper  surface  of  disk  d^  at  right 
angles  to  that  on  its  lower  surface  has  a  key  from  the  lower 
surface  of  disk  d^  resting  in  it*  Thus  the  disk  d^  always 
turns  with  disk  di,  although  any  point  on  disk  d^  may  be 
made  the  centre  of  rotation  ;  the  three  disks  being  kinema- 
tically  equivalent  to  Oldham's  coupling  for  the  transmission 
of  motion  between  two  parallel  shafts.  The  keys  and  grooves 
would  be  replaced,  in  an  actual  instrument,  by  wheels  and 
rails,  in  order  to  diminish  frictional  resistance. 

The  tracing-point  P  is  mounted  on  a  smaller  carriage  /, 
which  IS  free  to  run  in  the  direction  0 Y  relative  to  the  main 
carriage  F.  This  smaller  carriage  carries  also  the  rolling 
wheel  W  which  rolls  on  the  disk  rf,.  The  rolling  wheel  W 
should  be  spherical  in  form^  and  of  as  small  diameter  as 
possible,  so  tnat  its  surface  of  contact  with  the  paper  on  disk 
di  approximates  to  a  point.  The  friction  between  wheel  W 
and  disk  d^  is  great  enough  to  prevent  any  relative  sliding. 
As  the  tracer  r  moves  over  the  curve  (fig.  1)  the  point  of 
the  wheel  W  will  describe  on  the  disk  dg  the  curve  Opp'R 
(fig.  2).  To  ensure  that,  as  the  tracer  P  is  moved  in  the 
direction  OY,  the  wheel  W  will  roll  on  the  disk  d^  the  same 
distance  and  not  displace  it  relative  to  disk  rf„  a  wheel  W  of 
the  same  diameter  as  W  is  mounted  on  the  same  spindle 
and  rolls  on  a  fixed  portion  of  the  carriage  FF.  If  W  be 
compelled  to  roll,  W  must  roll  on  the  disk  d^  an  equal 
amount. 

The  actual  shape  of  the  curve  Opp'R  (fig.  2)  is  of  no  im- 
portance, the  initial  and  final  points  being  all  that  are  required. 
A  needle  or  pencil  n  may  therefore  be  carried  at  any  con- 
venient part  of  the  carriage  /,  and  the  initial  and  final  posi- 
tions 0  and  B  marked  by  it.  The  direction  of  the  initial 
line  OR  will  be  recorded  on  the  disk  d^  by  making  two  marks 
with  the  needle  n  as  the  tracer  P  moves  along  the  line  OY 

(fig.  1). 

xhe  gearing  must  be  such  that  the  disk  d^  turns  once 
while  the  tracer  P  describes  one  complete  period  of  the  curve. 
If  now  pairs  of  equal  wheels  w^  to^y  w^  tr^, . . .  of  diameters 
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i^  ^, .  • .  of  Wij  be  made  to  roll  on  flat  rails  lying  on  the  paper, 
tiie  values  of  Cs,  a^,  c^,  03, . . .  are  obtained  in  succession,  one 
pair-of  coeffidents  for  each  tracing  of  the  curve. 

This  instrument  has  the  advantage  over  any  Harmonic 
Analyser  previously  designed  that  it  gives  directly  the  quan- 
tities— amplitude  and  epoch — of  each  simple  harmonic  term 
which  are  required  ;  all  other  instruments,  as  &r  as  I  am 
aware,  giving  the  coefficients  A^  and  B^,  from  which  C^  and 
«^  are  calculated. 

It  is  remarkable  that  no  adjustments  have  to  be  made 
before  usin^  the  instrument,  the  initial  position  of  the  disk  d^ 
having  no  influence  on  the  curve  Opv'R  described  on  it. 
There  is  no  part  of  the  instrument  which  demands  excessive 
accuracy  of  construction.  The  accuracy  and  delicacy  of  the 
instrument  depends  on  the  accuracy  with  which  the  line  OR 
and  angle  T'OR  can  be  measured,  and  will  be  quite  as  great 
as  that  with  which  the  original  curve  fig.  1  is  drawn. 

In  some  cases  there  will  be  a  danger  that  the  disk  d^  mny 
not  be  large  enough  to  contain  the  complete  curve  Opp'R 
(fig.  2).  If  the  rolling  wheel  W  is  about  to  roll  off  the 
disk,  a  mark  should  be  made  with  the  needle  n,  and  keeping 
the  tracer  P  in  the  same  position,  the  disk  d^  should  be  moved 
by  hand  into  any  other  convenient  position  relative  to  disk  e/], 
a  new  mark  made  with  the  needle,  and  the  movement  of  the 
tracer  P  may  then  be  proceeded  with.  The  final  line  OR 
can  then  be  easily  built  up  from  its  separate  parts. 

Since  writing  the  above  I  have  designed  an  inversion  of 
the  mechanism  described  above  giving  a  simple  compact 
instrument,  which  I  may  have  the  pleasure  of  describing 
later  on. 


X.  Remarks  on  Prof.  Henrici's  Paper  made  by  Prof. 
Perry,  F.R,S.j  in  which  he  describes  a  Simple  Machine 
which  may  he  used  to  develop  any  Arbitrary  Function  in 
Series  of  Functions  of  any  Normal  Forms  *. 

I  CONGRATULATE  Prof,  Henrici,  first  upon  his  success 
in  these  Analysers,  with  which  I  shall  presently  form  a 
practical  acquaintance  when  the  latest  of  them  yet  constructed 
reaches  me  from  Zurich,  second  on  the  admirably  clear  way 
in  which  he  described  them  to  us. 

I  have  had  no  experience  with  the  hatchet,  that  simplest 
of  all  planimeters ;  but  with  regard  to  the  Robertson-Hyne 

#  Communicated  bj  the  Physical  Society :  lead  April  18, 1894. 
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instrnment,  which  conies  to  us  from  America,  and  which  in  the 
size  here  exhibited  is  well  saited  to  Indicator-diagram  work, 
I  can  say  that  some  of  my  students  instituted  a  careful 
comparison  between  it  and  the  Amsler  which  they  use  for 
Indicator  diagrams,  and  they  found  that  the  average  error 
with  it  was  about  one  third  of  that  with  the  Amsler. 

We  know  that  in  mathematical  physics  generally  the 
development  of  an  arbitrary  function  in  a  Fourier's  Series  is 
often  of  great  importance  ;  but  I  wish  to  say  that  this  subject 
is  becoming  of  greater  and  greater  importance  to  the  practical 
man — ^the  engineer. 

Thus  in  alternating-electric-current  work,  all  the  disturbing, 
distracting,  dangerous  troubles  are  considerably  increased  when 
the  currents  are  not  simple  harmonic  functions  of  the  time. 
With  two-phase  or  three-phase  currents,  if  the  amplitudes  are 
not  equal,  the  rotating  magnetic  field  neither  remains  of 
constant  strength  nor  has  it  constant  angular  velocity ;  and  if 
there  are  overtones  we  have  extra  fields  of  changing 
magnitude,  which  rotate  irregularly  at  two  or  more  times 
the  speed  of  the  fundamental. 

I  have  long  thought  that  mechanical  engineers  need  such 
instruments  as  Prof.  Henrici  has  designed,  if  only  to 
familiarize  them  with  the  ideas  of  Fourier.  It  has  for  some 
time  been  my  habit,  when  studying  with  students  any  kind  of 
reciprocating  motion  of  a  piece  of  machinery,  to  resolve  'the 
motion  into  its  fundamental  harmonic  motion  and  overtones. 
For  example,  if  one  is  studying  the  forces  causing  the  motion, 
one  ought  to  keep  in  mind  that  the  reciprocating  motion 
which  (speaking  rather  vaguely)  requires  the  smallest  forces 
or  moments  of  forces  to  produce  it,  is  the  simple  harmonic 
motion.  The  accelerating  forces  due  to  an  octave  are  four 
times  as  great  as  for  a  fundamental  of  the  same  amplitude. 
The  motion  of  the  piston  of  a  steam-engine  is,  with  sufficient 
exactness  for  practical  calculations,  a  fundamental  of  amplitude 

r  and  an  octave  of  amplitude  j^,  where  r  is  the  length  of  the 

/  . 

crank  and  I  the  length  of  connecting-rod. 

A  special  graphical  method  of  study  may  be  discovered  and 
employed  for  any  special  motion  ;  but  for  applicability  to 
reciprocating  motions  in  general  I  know  of  nothing  to 
compare  with  the  method  of  study  which  is  based  on  finding 
the  fundamental  motion  and  one  or  more  overtones. 

Again,  the  diflerence  between  one  kind  of  slide-valve 
motion  and  another  may  be  exceedingly  great,  practicallv, 
and  yet  the  theories  found  in  books  show  no  difiFerence  at  all. 
Indeed,  the  complete  mathematical  methods  of  study  are  too 
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troublesome^  but  the  mathematics  of  link  motions  and  radial 
▼alve-gears  become  very  simple  when  we  consider,  not  merely 
the  fandamental  simple  harmonic  motion,  which  is  all  that  is 
nsuallj  studied,  but  the  octave,  which  is  found  to  help  or  hurt 
in  the  various  forms. 

I  was  first  atb'acted  to  this  subject  when  studying  the 
beautiful  but  little-known  valve-motion  invented  long  ago  by 
Bir  F.  Bramwell,  in  which  the  only  overtone  is  three  times 
the  fundamental. 

GKven  any  function  completely,  we  can  b}"  a  numerical 
method,  and  with  as  much  accuracy  as  we  please,  develop  it 
in  Fourier's  Series,  In  the  *  Electrician '  of  Feb.  6th,  1892,  I 
published  the  numerical  work  of  one  example  calculating  from 
23  ordinates.  In  the  sheet  which  I  here  exhibit  one  of  my 
students,  Mr.  Fox,  has  done  the  same  work  by  a  graphical 
method.  Probably  he  is  the  very  first  to  carry  out  the  idea 
of  the  late  Prof.  Clifford  by  descriptive  geometry*.  That  is, 
we  have  imagined  the  curve  to  be  wrapped  round  the  cylinder, 
and  it  was  surprising  to  find  how  rapidly  its  projections  could  be 
drawn  upon  tne  two  planes  and  their  areas  obtained  by  the 
planimeter.  ,  We  then  imagined  the  curve  to  be  wrapped 
twice  round  and  the  projections  drawn  and  their  areas  taken. 
I  wish  I  had  time  to  dwell  upon  the  interesting  problems  that 
arose  during  the  work,  for  example  as  to  whether  the  area  was 
to  be  taken  as  positive  or  negative.  However  many  loops 
such  a  figure  may  possess,  the  well-known  rule  for  autotomic 
plane  circuits  (Thomson  and  Tait's  ^  Elements/  §445)  is  really 
attended  to  by  the  planimeter.      The  direction  of  motion  of 

*  Note  added  May  29th, — ^The  descriptive  geometry  method  is  fairly 
quick,  and  may  be  made  as  accurate  as  one  pleasea,  but  of  oouxae  it 
cannot  compare  in  quickneM  with  the  Henrici  Analyser. 

It  is  obvious  that  by  properly  shaping  one's  cylinder,  wrapping  the 
curve  round  it,  and  then  finding  the  area  of  it,  projected  on  a  plana 
parallel  to  the  axis,  one  may  develop  an  arbitrary  function  in  a  series  of 
any  normal  forms.    Thus  if  Q(jr)  is  any  tabulated  function  of  x,  and  y  is 

the  arbitrary  function  of  Xy  and  we  wish  to  find  the  integral  J^y .  Q,(x)  .  dx, 

the  shape  of  the  curve  which  must  be  used  ipstead  of  a  circle  in  the 
Clifibrd  construction  is  easy  to  find.  It  must  be  such  that  the  cosine  of 
the  angle  which  the  short  length  djr  of  the  curve  makes  with  the  trace  of 
the  plane  on  which  the  projection  is  to  take  place  shall  be  proportional 
to  Q(:r),  and  several  easy  methods  of  drawmg  the  curve  or  a  series  of 
such  curves  may  be  found.  Once  found,  there  is  no  more  difficulty  in 
developing  any  new  arbitrary  function  in  any  series  of  normal  forms 
than  Mr.  fox  found  with  his  Fourier  Series.  A  series  of  curves  will  be 
needed  for  a  development  in  Zonal  Harmonics,  but  only  one  curve  will 
be  needed  for  liie  Zeroth  Bessels.  These  curves,  or  shapes  of  sections  of 
cylinders,  I  am  now  proceeding  to  draw  on  a  suffidentiy  huge  scale  for 
exact  work. 
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tbe  tracer  must  be  that  in  which  x  increases  on  the  real  curve. 
1  here  give  the  results  : — 

The  values  of  the  arbitrary  function  to  be  analysed  were 
really  calculated  from 

y=10  +  5  sin  (?^^+30°)-sin  {^x-QoA 

The  result  obtained  numerically  and  published  in  the 
'  Electrician^*  using  23  ordinates,  was 

j^=9-966  +  5-039sin  (^.r  +  29°-9)- 1-053  sin  (^^-55°-3Y 

The  result  now  obtained  graphically  is 

j^=:  10-01 +  5-0096  sin  (^^  +  30^-38) -1-0099  sin  C— ar-59°-22\ 

It  is  curious  that  Prof.  Henrici  should  have  based  the 
construction  of  his  first  or  1889  instrument  on  the  beautiful 
idea  of  the  late  Prof.  Clifford,  and  not  on  what  I  call  the 
Henrici  principle.  He  gives  the  Henrici  principle  to  explain 
the  later  instruments,  and  does  not  seem  to  see  that  his  first 
instrument  is  the  most  beautiful  example  of  its  application. 
I  take  the  Henrici  principle  to  be  that  jy  .sin  6.  <i^=jcos  d.dy^ 
the  integrations  being  for  a  whole  period.  Well,  in  his  first 
instrument,  whilst  its  tracer  moves  through  the  distance  rfy, 
the  ordinarily  fixed  part  of  the  planimeter  now  has  a  dis- 
placement cos  9,  and  this  is  the  same  as  if  in  the  ordinary  use 
of  the  instrument  a  curve  is  being  traced  whose  ordinate 
is  cos  6. 

It  is  onlv  on  the  assumption  that  the  Henrici  principle 
applies  to  his  first  instrument,  that  I  venture  to  say  that  the 
following  analyser  is  on  the  Henrici  principle.  We  have  at 
present  to  develop  functions  in  sines  and  cosines,  spherical 
harmonics  and  Bessel  functions,  becanse  we  know  that  when 
we  have  effected  such  developments  we  can  convert  them  at 
once  into  the  solutions  of  certain  physical  problems.  A& 
time  goes  on  we  shall  require  developments  in  many  other 
normal  forms.  I  propose  to  describe  a  machine  which  will 
effect  any  such  development.     I  mean,  that  my  machine  will 

evaluate  the  integral  I  f{x).Q{x)  .dx,  where  y^f{x)  is  an 

arbitrary  function  of  x  and  Q,{x)  is  any  tabulated  function. 
Following   Henrici,  we  convert  the  required  integral  into 


[J/(x).Hw]-jH(^).dy, 
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where  T3,(x)  is  the  integral  of  Q(a;)  and  may  be  tabalated  as 
Q(x)  is  tabalated.  Now  in  many  cases  the  part  between  the 
square  brackets  is  zero,  but  this  is  of  little  consequence  in 
comparison  with  the  fact  that  the  part  fH(«)  .  dy  may  be 
evaluated  by  a  machine  somewhat  like  f  rof.  Henrici's  first 
or  1889  instrument.  I  have  worked  with  this  1889  instru- 
ment, and  I  am  not  disposed  to  think  it  so  inaccurate  as 
its  inventor  thinks  it.  Its  defects  are  reallv  defects  of 
mechanical  construction  ;  for  example,  the  amplitude  of  the 
simple  harmonic  motion  of  its  table  is  verv  much  too  small. 

I  have  already  put  my  machine  in  nand  and  hoped  to 
exhibit  it  here  to-day  in  working  order,  but  unfortunately  the 
Easter  holidays  have  prevented  it  being  finished  in  time.  It 
is  arranged  to  develop  an  arbitrary  function  in  Bessels  of 
the  zeroth  order,  or  rather  Fourier  cylindric  functions. 
Thus  it  is  required  to  determine  the  constants  Ai^  Aj,  Ac.,  in 

y(r)=AiJo(Mir)  +  AaJo(/*a^)+&c.,    .     .     .     .     (1) 
where  f^ij  fjL^  &c.  are  the  successive  roots  of  some  such  equation 

as  Jo(Ata)=0, (2) 

or  /4aJi(^a)— XJo(/ia)=0, (3) 

where  X  has  a  given  value. 
It  is  well  known  that 


A,=Mrr/(r).Jo(At/).rfr, 


where  M=2/a*  [Jiififi)]^,  if  fti,  /^,  &c.  are  the  roots  of  (2), 
and 

M=2AiV(^*+A*V)[Jo(/*#«)]*>  if  f^u  fhy  &o-  are  the 
roots  of  (3). 

In  every  case  the  practical  difficulty  consists  in  finding  the 
integral.  I  exhibit  to  the  Society  an  easy  example  of  such 
an  analysis  worked  out  numerically  (I  suppose  that  such  a 
thing  has  never  been  done  before)  by  two  of  my  students, 
Mr.  H.  F.  Hunt  and  Mr.  W.  Fennell. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  work  is  rather  tedious.  It  was 
made  more  tedious  by  their  having  found  it  necessary  to 
calculate  numbers  and  tabulate  them  in  a  handy  form, 
interpolating  between  the  numbers  given  in  Lommel  by 
the  use  of  his  formula.  Before  this  work  was  finished  we 
discovered  Dr.  Meissel's  elaborate  tables,  from  which  the 
remainder  of  our  handy  four-figure  tables  is  merely  copied. 
These  handy  tables  of  Jo(^)  and  Ji(a?)  are  at  the  service  of 
the   Society;    they  would   occupy  just   four   pages   of  the 

FhU.  Mag.  S.  5.  Vol.  38.  No.  230.  July  1894.  K 
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Journal.  We  have  found  them  of  practical  value,  hut  I  do 
not  know  whether  they  are  of  such  general  value  that  they 
ought  to  he  printed. 

It  is  well  known  that  i   ^Jo(^)  .  dx=.x3i(x)y  and  hence  if 
Jo 

we  write  ^(r)  for  firJi(/jLr)y  and  y  for  our  arbitrary  function 
/(r),  the  required  integral  1   r/[r)  .Jo{/ir)  .dris 

^^J>.T*-0)*(-)]-i.J*w.*. 

The  part  between  the  square  brackets  is  usually  0,  but 
however  that  may  be,  we  see  that  we  can  evaluate  the 
integral  by  the  machine.  A  curve  is  drawn  representing 
/(r)  from  r=Otor=aona  sheet  of  paper  which  is  wrapped 
round  a  roller,  a  need  not  be  equal  to  the  whole  circum- 
ference of  the  roller  and  the  scale  of  r  is  unimportant.  Of 
course  the  ordinate  y  or/(r)  lies  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the 
roller.  It  is  the  measurement  of  y  in  inches  which  my 
instrument  analyses,  as  my  planimeter  is  graduated  in  square 
inches.  A  table  whose  upper  surface  is  in  a  plane  tangential 
to  the  roller  carries  the  usually  fixed  part  and  rolling  v/heel 
of  an  Amsler  planimeter.  On  turning  through  an  angle  0  a 
handle  which  drives  a  shaft  on  which  a  properly  shaped  cam 
is  keyed,  the  table  is  displaced  in  its  own  plane  towards  the 
roller,  through  the  distance  x  Ji(a?),  0  being  proportional  to 
a?,  and  at  the  same  time  the  roller  is  driven  so  that  the  paper 
moves  drcumferentially  through  a  distance  proportional  to  x. 
For  this  particular  kind  of  problem  a  few  different  but 
definite  trains  of  gearing  might  be  used  to  connect  the 
handle  and  the  roller,  but  for  general  purposes  I  would 
prefer  variable  friction  gearing  to  give  any  relative  speeds 
that  may  be  necessary.  lu  my  model  now  being  constructed 
I  am  using  two  disks,  one  of  which  rests  on  the  other  at  a 
point  which  may  be  altered,  radially.  As  in  Prof,  Henrici's 
instrument,  the  tracing-point  of  the  planimeter  is  held  against 
a  straight  edge,  so  that  it  can  only  move  along  the  tangent- 
line  of  roller  and  table  whilst  following  fhe  curve  on  the 
roller. 

If  /x  is  a  root  of  Jo{/ia)  =0  as  in  the  well-known  drum- 
head problem,  a  being  the  radius  of  the  drum-head, — in  the 
first  operation  to  find  Ai,  the  gearing  must  be  adjusted  so 
that  when  the  whole  curve  on  the  roller  passes  under  the 
tracitig-point  of  the  planinieter,  a  graduated  circle  on  the 
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shaft  turned  bj  the  handle  indicates  that  it  has  tnmed 
through  an  an^Ie  proportional  to  2'405^  which  is  the  first 
value  of  X  whicn  satisfies  Jo(a')  =  0. 

It  is  advisable  to  have  a  pointer  and  a  scale  to  indicate 
exactly  the  displacement  of  the  table,  so  as  to  test  the 
accuracy  with  which  the  cam  performs  its  duties.  Of  course, 
when  tne  graduated-circle  indication  is  2*405,  the  displace- 
ment of  the  table  is  to  be  2-405  Ji(2-405)  or  -1-249  inches. 
The  area  recorded  on  the  planimeter  in  square  inches 
must  now  be  multiplied  by  2(2-405)V[Ji(2-405)]S  and  the 
answer  is  Ai. 

To  find  A3  :  change  the  gearing  so  that  when  the  whole 
roller-curve  passes  under  the  tracing-point  of  the  planimeter, 
the  graduated  circle  indicates  5-5201,  and  check  the  error  of 
the  cam  by  noting  that  the  displacement  indication  ought 
now  to  be  5*5201  Ji(5-5201)  or  1-878  inches.  The  area 
recorded  by  the  planimeter  in  square  inches  must  now 
be  multiplied  by  2(5-5201)«/a*[Ji(5-520l)]«.  If  variable 
frictional  gearing  is  used,  it  is  important  that  the  roller 
should  be  placed  on  roller  bearings  of  small  resistance. 

To  develop  an  arbitrary  function  in  Bessels  of  any  other 
order,  or  in  Fourier's  Series,  or  in  zonal  harmonics,  or  in 
series  of  functions  of  any  other  normal  forms,  we  have  only 
to  replace  the  cam  by  one  of  another  shape;  so  that  this  one 
simple  machine  is  suited  to  quite  general  analytical  use. 


XI.  On  the  Effect  of  Sphericity  in  Calculating  the  Position 
of  a  Level  of  no  Strain  within  a  Solid  Earthy  and  on  the 
Contraction  Theory  of  Mountains.  By  Rev.  O.  FiSHKR, 
M.A.,F.G.S.^ 

I  HAVE  been  permitted  to  reply  to  Professor  Blake's 
criticism  upon  my  investigations  concerning  the  relative 
structure  of  the  continental  and  suboceanic  crust  f,  and  I  now 
hope  to  do  the  same  to  his  objections  to  the  calculation  of 
the  depth  of  the  "  level  of  no  strain  "  J — a  subject  which  he 
admits  to  be  important. 

Mr.  Blake  says  that  he  is  surprised  that  the  superficial 
position  of  the  level  of  no  strain  at  no  more  than  four  miles 
from  the  surfac-e  "  should  not  be  regarded  as  a  reductio  ad 
abiurdum  that  the  method  or  premisses  which  lead  to  it  must 
be  wrong,  both  a  priori^  that  any  critical  change  in  condition 

♦  Commimicated  by  the  Author. 

t  Phil.  Mag.  vol.  xxxvii,  p.  376,  April  1804. 

J  'Annals  of  British  Geologj,'  1892,  p.  iv. 
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could  be  demonstrable  at  so  insignificant  a  depth,  and  a  poste^ 
rioriy  considering  the  magnitnde  of  the  actually  observed 
features  of  the  earth's  surface/' 

As  regards  the  a  priori  objection,  that  it  is  improbable  that 
any  critical  change  in  condition  should  be  demonstrable  at 
the  small  depth  of  from  two  to  four  miles^  it  may  be  replied 
that  no  claim  is  made  that  such  a  change  in  condition  exists 
at  that  depth  in  the  actual  earth.  But  what  has  been  demon- 
strated is^  that,  if  the  earth  had  cooled  as  a  solid  globe,  a  level 
of  no  strain  would  be  found  in  that  position.  In  that  case^ 
however,  the  surface-features  would  not  have  resembled  in 
size  and  arrangement  those  which  we  see.  Consequently  we 
do  regard  the  improbability  of  a  critical  change  at  so  small  a 
depth  to  be  a  reductio  ad  absurdurrty  and  conclude  that  one 
of  the  premisses,  viz.  that  of  solidity,  is  wrong.  The  aposte" 
riori  objection  involves  a  petitio  principii  ;  for  it  assumes  that 
the  observed  features  are  due  to  contraction  through  cooling, 
which  is  the  very  question  that  is  being  brought  to  the 
proof. 

But  it  is  in  the  method  of  investigation  rather  than  in  the 
premisses  that  Mr.  Blake  appears  to  think  a  mistake  has  been 
made;  for  he  contends  that  the  use  of  the  "fo'wmr"*  equa- 
tions for  the  conduction  of  heat  in  the  calculation  of  the 
position  of  the  level  of  no  strain,  as  was  done  by  Mr.  Davison 
and  Professor  Darwin  f;  and  also  by  me,  is  inconsistent  with 
the  introduction  of  the  radius  of  the  earth  already  assumed 
infinite.  The  objection  is  primd  fade  plausible,  and  it  had 
occurred  to  me  ;  but  seeing  that  the  changes  of  temperature 
involved  occurred  only  near  the  surface,  I  did  not  think  it 
necessary  to  take  sphericity  into  account  as  regarded  the 
temperature  gradient ;  and  what  follows  will  show  that  I  was 
justified.  Using  for  convenience  of  reference  the  same 
symbols  as  in  my  book  J: — 

r  =  the  radius  of  the  earth  considered  spherical,  20,902,404 
feet,  3958-78  miles ; 

t  =  the  time  since  the  globe  solidified  ; 

V=  the  temperature  of  solidification  ; 

A'  =  the  distance  of  a  spherical  shell  from  the  surface  ; 

z  =  distance  of  the  same  from  the  centre  ; 

V  =  the  temperature  of  that  shell  when  sphericity  is 
neglected — as  was  done  in  the  work  referred  to  ; 

*  Mr.  Blake  thus  refers  to  the  equation  for  the  conduction  of  heat  in 
one  dimension. 

t  Phil,  'ftans.  Roy.  Soc.  vol.  clxxriii.,  1887. 

X  *  Physics  of  the  Earth's  Crust/  chap,  yiii.,  "  On  the  Cooling  of  a  Solid 
Earth/*  2nd  ed.,  1889,  p.  94. 
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u  =  the  like  when  sphericity  is  taken  account  of ; 

e  SB  the  coefficient  of  linear  contraction  of  those  portions  of 

the  globe  which  have  sensibly  cooled  ; 
c  =s  the  condactivity  measured  in  terms  of  the  capacity  of 
rock  for  heat ; 
then  the  differential  equation  for  the  diffusion  of   heat  in 
the  sphere  will  be 

^(^)  _  ^<^M 
dt    "      dz^   ' 

Professor  R.  S.  Woodward,  U.S.A.,  gives  the  solution  of 
this,  which  is  suitable  to  the  case  of  a  sphere  initially  at  a 
uniform  temperature  throughout,  and  cooling  into  a  medium 
such  that  its  surface  is  maintained  at  a  constant  temperature 
considered  to  be  zero.     The  solution  is  * 

2rV -,•=•(-!)•+»  -«(t/'  .         z 

zu= 2       ^^ e  smnw-. 

w      »=i      n  r 

This  solution  meets  the  objections  raised  by  Professor  Blake 
to  Lord  Kelvin's  solution,  in  which  the  radius  was  assumed 
infinite. 

Prof.  Woodward,  with  great  ingenuity,  transforms  the  above 
expression  into  one  or  other  of  two  rapidly  converging  series, 
in  either  of  which  he  says  the  first  term  is  sufficient  in  the 
case  of  the  earth,  if  the  time  since  the  commencement  of  the 
cooling  is  less  than  100,000,000,000  years.  The  second  of 
these  series  (no.  20)  written  in  our  symbols  is 

The  first  term  of  this  series  being  sufficient,  if  we  differen- 
tiate it  with  respect  to  ^  we  get 

rfw  _  ^    V       r        X      -£i 

dt  ^vT—xt^'^Kt 

♦  '  Annals  of  Mathematics/  vol.  iii.  June  1887. 

t  The  conyei^^ency  of  this  series  is  evidently  dae  to  the  rapidity  with 

which  the  definite  integral    1    •— ***  d^  approximates  to  the  limiting  value 

_  ^^ 

i»^iras  the  unper  limit  increases.  When  that  is  no  greater  than  2-17, 
the  first  six  places  of  decimals  are  the  same  as  for  the  limit,  and  when 
it  is  4  the  first  ten. 
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This  differs  from  the  expression  for  the  corresponding  time 
rate  {dv/dt)  in  the  case  when  sphericity  is  neglected  by  being 
multiplied  by  the  factor  r/{r—x).  fienoe  the  fall  of  tem- 
perature at  a  given  depth  goes  on  slightly  more  rapidly  in 
the  case  of  the  sphere,  as  might  be  expected. 

Again^  differentiating  with  respect  to  j?,  we  have 

da      r— a:  .    »sjir^^id 

Putting  a:=0,  we  get  for  the  temperature  gradient  at  the 
surface 


whence 


When    sphericity  is  neglected,   or  r  infinite,   we    have 

2    V 

sJ^Ki-^  "7=  "5'"^  ^^  Lord  Kelvin's  problem  of  secular 

<;ooling^  and  as  in  my  '  Physics  &c/  Hence  the  time  which 
elapses  before  a  given  surface-temperature  gradient  is  ac- 
quired is  somewhat  shorter  when  sphericity  is  taken  account 
of,  as  might  also  have  been  expected. 

Lord  Kelvin  assumed  the  nigh  value  of  7000°  F.  for  V, 
the  temperature  of  solidification,  probably  to  allow  for  its 
possible  increment  in  the  lower  shells  owing  to  the  pressure. 
With  this  value  a =402,832  feet.  But,  when  sphericity  is 
taken  account  of,  V4^  becomes  396,073  feet,  which  makes 
it  1  mile  and  1497  feet  less. 

The  equation  which  gives  x^  the  depth  of  the  level  of  no 
strain,  is  * — 

If  we  substitute  the  value  just  found  for  dujdtj  and  take 
f^^td  for  the  unit  of  lengthy  this  may  be  reduced  to  the 

♦  '  Physics,  &c/  p.  96. 
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following  equation : — 

(r-^)(2(r-4?)a?-3)  +  S€^re"'"Ap=0. 

If  we  make  a  zero,  the  first  side  of  this  becomes  negative. 

If  we  give  a  such  a  value  as  will  make  the  hrst  term 
vanish,  it  becomes  positive.  This  value  is  i(r—  V^r*— 6),  or 
to  our  present  unit  is  0'028.  Hence  the  value  of  x  which 
gives  the  level  of  no  strain  lies  between  0  and  0"028,  so  that 
ai^  is  small,  and  a^  and  higher  powers  may  be  neglected. 
We  may  therefore  put 

re-^(ir=  r%-''da?-  {y^'dx, 


-X. 


2 
The  equation  then  becomes 

(r-^)(2(r-^>-3)  +  3(l  +  ^')(^-^)=0 ; 

whence,  neglecting  o?\i^^ 

_31_3n/^     9 
^""  2  r         4r«  ■*■  8r»* 

Or,  restoring  the  unit  ^4iic^, 

_3/%/i^_v/^(4^  ,  3(4ie0!\ 

This  differs  from  the  expression  when  sphericity  is  not 
considered,  in  the  small  terms.  With  the  values  1/51**  F.  per 
foot  for  the  gradient  at  the  surface,  and  7000°  F.  for  the 
temperature  of  solidification,  the  depth  of  the  level  of  no 
strain  was  found  to  be  11,252  feet''^.  But  the  depth  when 
sphericity  is  taken  account  of  in  the  cooling  will  be  11,071 
feet ;  so  that  the  level  of  no  strain  is  brought  nearer  to  the 
surface  by  181  feet  by  this  consideration.  The  resulting 
difference,  however,  comes  out  so  small  as  amply  to  justify 
sphericity  being  neglected,  as  was  done  by  Professor  Darwin 
and  myself. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  corrugations  formed  by  compression 

*  <  Physics  &c.;  2nd  edit.  p.  98. 
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will  consequently  be  slightly  diminished  instead  of  being 
increased  by  the  more  accurate  hypothesis  of  sphericity. 

The  present  investigation  is  a  sufficient  reply  to  Professor 
Blake's  objection  that  "  English  writers  have  hitherto  adopted 
Lord  Kelvin's  assumption  that  the  earth  may  be  regarded  as 
of  infinite  radius,  and  have  thus  followed  him  in  using  linear 
equations  for  the  conduction  of  heat.  But  when  later  writers 
go  further,  and  at  the  same  time  introduce  the  radius  of  the 
earth,  already  assumed  infinite,  into  the  calculation,  they  are 
obviously  inconsistent,  and  it  may  well  be  that  the  whole 
of  the  results  are  derived  from  this  inconsistency  itself." 
Plausible  as  this  criticism  at  first  sight  appears,  I  have  now 
shown  that  it  is  altogether  unimportant,  seeing  that  the 
position  of  the  level  of  no  strain  is  not  appreciably  altered 
when  the  inconsistency  complained  of  is  avoided.  At  the 
same  time,  such  alteration  as  its  removal  introduces  tends 
in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  which  Mr.  Blake  appears  to 
expect,  oringing,  as  it  does,  the  level  of  no  strain  nearer  to 
the  surface,  and  therefore  making  the  resulting  elevatory 
corrugations  smaller  than  before.  It  may  be  as  well  to 
remind  the  reader  that  the  depth  of  the  level  of  no  strain 
in  a  solid  globe  does  not  follow  the  same  law  as  the  radial 
contraction.  The  former  varies  as  the  time,  and  therefore 
the  rate  at  which  it  descends  is  constant.  The  latter  varies 
as  the  square  root  of  the  time,  so  that  the  rate  at  which  the 
surface  sinks  diminishes  as  the  time  increases. 

Professor  Blake  concludes  his  critique  with  a  formidable 
list  of  difficulties  to  be  overcome  before  "  we  can  really  face 
the  problem  of  a  level  of  no  strain.^'  If  it  is  required  to 
find  what  its  situation  would  be  with  accuracy,  even  within  a 
mile  or  so,  no  doubt  we  are  not,  and  probably  even  our 
remote  descendants  will  never  be^  in  a  position  to  do  so. 
But  this  is  obscuring  the  real  issue.  The  reference  to  ^^  the 
positive  teachings  of  geological  facts  "  is  beside  the  question. 
In  this  connexion  these  merely  tell  us  that  the  superficial 
strata  have  again  and  again  been  ridged  up  by  lateral  pressure. 
But  some  minds  will  not  rest  satisfied  with  this  ^'positive 
teaching"  without  seeking  the  cause  of  this  phenomenon. 
That  it  is  due  to  the  contraction  of  the  globe  through  cooling 
is  an  hypothesis  seemingly  simple  and  oy  prescriptive  right 
orthodox,  but  not  necessarily  true ;  while  the  arrangement 
of  the  axes  of  elevation  in  lines  following  undeviating  direc- 
tions for  immense  distances,  instead  of  forming  a  network  of 
polygons,  by  no  means  favours  it.  But  the  discovery  of  a  level 
of  no  strain  afibrds  perhaps  the  strongest  argument  against  this 
theory,  more  especially  if  the  earth  is  assumed  to  be  solid,  as 
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in  the  preceding  calculations.  And  it  does  not  seem  probable 
that  a  oetter  knowledge  of  the  yarying  condactivity  of  rocks, 
or  of  their  contractibuity  on  cooling,  would  give  such  altered 
-values  to  the  constants  of  the  problem  as  to  bring  up  the 
calculated  amount  of  elevations  so  as  to  approach  the  actual. 
Dr.  Murray  estimates  the  mean  elevation  of  the  land  of  the 
globe  at  1947  feet  above  the  sea,  and  the  mean  depth  of  the 
ocean  at  12,456  feet*,  whereas,  according  to  my  estimate, 
the  mean  height  of  the  elevations  which  would  be  caused  by 
the  compression  of  a  solid  earth,  initially  supposed  at  7000°  F., 
would  be  only  6^  feet  f- 

If  we  make  the  supposition  that  the  crust  rests  on  a  liquid 
substratum,  we  shall  still  have  a  level  of  no  strain  t»  and 
although  the  amount  of  the  corrugations  formed  will  in  this 
case  be  somewhat  greater,  it  will  still  fall  far  short  of  that 
which  the  '^  positive  teachings  of  geology  '^  require  us  to 
account  for. 


XII.  An  Improved  Form  of  Littrcw  Spectroscope. 
By  F.  L.  0.  Wad8W0Rth§. 

[Plate  VI.] 

IT  is  rather  remarkable  that  in  the  development  of  the 
prismatic  spectroscope  there  have  been  no  important 
modincations  in  the  general  design  of  the  instrument  as  first 
used  by  Newton,  progress  having  been  marked  mainly  in 
the  mechanical  improvements  of  Uie  various  parts.  Various 
modifications  have,  it  is  true,  been  proposea  from  time  to 
time,  but  none  of  them  has  stood  the  test  of  usage,  except 
perha|is  the  form  which  was  first  proposed  by  Littrow  in 
1862 II,  and  has  since  been  modified  and  improved  by  Toung 
and  Lockyerl,  Browning**,  Grubbft,  Bracket  J  J,  and 
others. 

In  this  form,  as  is  wdl  known,  the  rays  from  the  slit,  after 
being  rendered  parallel  by  a  collimating-lens,  pass  through 
the  prism  or  train  of  prisms  and  fall  normally  upon  a  plane 

*  <  Scottish  Geographical  Magazine/  June  1888,  vol.  iv. 

t  <  Physics,  &c./  2nd  ed.  p.  103. 

X  '  Physics,  &c.,'  Appendix,  chap,  zxviii. 

J  Communicated  by  the  Author. 

II  American  Journal  of  Science,  2nd  series,  vol.  xzzv. 

f  Schellen,  ^dralanalyK^  vol.  i.  p.  231. 

**  Ibid.  p.  2^.    . 

tt  Monthly  Notices  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society,  vol.  xxxi.  p.  80, 

\X  American  Journal  of  Science,  3rd  series,  yoL  xxiy.  p.  80. 
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reflector^  and  after  reflexion  retraverse  the  train  in  the  oppo- 
site direction,  and  are  brought  to  a  focns  by  the  same  lens 
which  acts  as  a  collimator.  To  observe  conveniently  an 
image  of  the  spectram,  a  small  right-angled  prism  covering 
one  naif  the  field  is  placed  near  the  slit. 

In  certain  respects  the  advantages  of  this  form  over  the 
ordinary  one  are  unqnestionably  great ;  for  not  only  does  it 
allow  all  parts  of  the  instrument,  save  the  prisms  and  plane 
reflector,  to  be  fixed  in  position,  but  it  also  involves  the  use 
of  only  one  lens,  a  consideration  of  some  importance  in  the 
case  of  large  instruments.  Unfortunately  in  this,  its  original 
form,  it  has  two  very  practical  disadvantages: — 1st,  the 
general  illumination  of  the  field  of  view  by  reflexion  of  a 
portion  of  the  light  from  the  slit  from  the  surface  of  the  lens ; 
and,  2nd,  the  close  proximity  of  the  observing  eyepiece  to  the 
slit.  Both  of  these  difficulties  are  avoided  in  the  modified 
forms  already  referred  to,  in  which  the  collimator  covers  only 
the  lower  half  of  the  prism,  the  plane  reflector  being  replaced 
by  a  right-angled  prism,  which  is  so  placed  as  to  return  the 
ray  after  two  internal  reflexions  through  the  upper  half  of 
the  prism.  The  observing  telescope  is  consequently  entirely 
above  and  distinct  from  the  collimator,  and  can  be  placed  at 
any  angle  with  the  latter  (usually  it  is  placed  at  right  angles) 
by  the  use  of  another  reflector. 

This  arrangement,  while  entirely  avoiding  both  of  the 
difficulties  mentioned,  introduces  others  of  a  different  cha- 
racter. In  the  first  place  the  cost  is  considerably  increased  ; 
for  two  objectives  are  required,  one  for  the  collimator,  the 
other  for  the  observing  telescope  ;  the  prisms  for  a  given 
aperture  of  telescope  must  be  twice  as  large  as  before  ;  and, 
finally,  two  right-angled  prisms  both  of  large  size,  one  having 
the  same  aperture  as  the  telescope,  the  other  an  aperture 
about  H  times  greater,  are  required.  This  makes  the  instru- 
ment more  expensive  even  than  one  of  the  ordinary  form  of 
the  same  dispersion. 

Again,  the  increase  in  the  number  of  optical  surfaces 
involved  diminishes  very  considerably  both  the  brightness 
and  the  distinctness  of  the  spectral  image,  and  increases  the 
number  of  adjustments  required  for  accurate  spectrometric 
work. 

For  all  these  reasons  it  is  not  surprising  that  these  instru- 
ments have  failed  to  displace  to  any  extent  the  standard  form; 
for  the  only  advantage  which  they  possess  over  that  form  is 
their  somewhat  greater  compactness  and  rigidity,  both  tele^ 
scopes  being  fixed  in  position.  But  the  simplicity  of  design 
and  cheai)ness   of  construction,  which  were    distinguishing 
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characteristics  of  the  original  Littrow  form,  have  been  entirely 
lost  in  the  attempt  to  overcome  the  difScnlties  already  men- 
tioned in  regard  to  the  illumination  of  the  field  and  the 
inconvenient  position  of  the  eyepiece. 

More  recently  Prof.  Bracket*  has,  without  essentially 
altering  the  original  design  of  the  instrument,  overcome  the 
first  and  principal  difiiculty,  by  making  the  combined  colli- 
mator and  observing  lens  with  faces  of  such  curvature  as  to 
reduce  the  quantity  of  light  reflected  to  the  observing  eye- 
piece to  a  minimum. 

It  recently  occurred  to  me,  in  connexion  with  an  attempt 
to  photograph  the  spectrum  with  a  spectroscope  of  this  form, 
that  the  difficulty  could  be  completelv  overcome  by  the  use 
of  a  concave  mirror  in  place  of  the  lens,  and  a  trial  of  an 
instrument  so  constructed  showed  that  it  possessed  other 
advantages  also. 

The  following  brief  description  of  this  form  of  instrument, 
which  is,  I  believe,  new,  may  therefore  be  of  interest.  Fig.  2 
(PI.  VI.)  is  a  plan  view,  the  top  plate  of  the  containing  box 
being  removed  to  show  the  parts  clearly,  and  fig.  1  is  a  side 
view.  A  small  right-angled  prism  a  receives  the  light  from 
the  slit  8,  and  reflects  it  to  a  concave  mirror  b  which  acts  as  a 
collimator.  From  b  the  collimated  beam  is  reflected  to  the 
prism  Cj  behind  which  is  the  plane  mirror  d,  which  returns 
the  rays  again  through  the  prism  to  the  concave  mirror,  by 
which  they  are  finally  brought  to  a  focus  at  the  observing 
eyepiece  /,  which  is  placed  just  above  the  plane  of  the  slit 
and  near  the  edge  of  the  prism.  A  blackened  screen  L  is 
placed  between  the  prism  and  the  eyepiece  to  cut  off  the  light 
reflected  from  the  faces  of  the  former.  A  second  screen^  L, 
is  placed  between  the  eye  and  the  slit,  or  else  the  beam  of 
light  is  brought  to  the  latter  through  a  tube  or  box,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  dotted  lines.  Diaphragms  m,  n  are  also  placed 
in  front  of  the  eyepiece  to  cut  off  any  general  light  diffused 
from  the  walls  of  the  enclosing  box,  which  are  of  course 
carefully  blackened. 

It  will  be  readily  seen  that  with  this  arrangement  of  appa- 
ratus, the  only  light  which  can  reach  the  eyepiece  besides  that 
which  forms  the  spectral  image  is  that  which  is  diffused  by 
the  reflecting  surface  of  the  mirror.  If  this  mirror  is  pro- 
perly silvered  t  the  general  illumination  due  to  this  cause 
will  be  insignificant,  and  the  field  of  view  will  be  quite  as 

♦  Loe,  cU. 

t  In  order  to  secure  a  non-diffusive  coat  of  silver,  it  is  necessary  to  so 
manage  the  silvering  bath  that  the  deposited  film  is  bright  as  it  comes 
from  the  solution  and  requires  no  subsequent  polishing;  for  no  matter 
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dark  as  in  the  ordinary  form  of  spectroscope.  This  con- 
struction^ therefore,  overcomes  the  main  objection  to  the 
Littrow  form,  and  enables  all  the  advantages  of  that  form  to 
be  realized,  while  it  also  possesses,  as  I  shall  proceed  to  point 
oat,  certain  advantages  of  its  own  in  the  way  of  greater 
compactness,  better  definition,  and,  finally,  greater  cheapness 
of  construction. 

As  all  parts  of  the  instrument  save  the  concave  mirror 
are  close  together,  they  may  all  be  placed  on  a  small  base, 
which  even  for  the  largest  instrument  need  not  be  more  than 
8  or  10  in.  in  diameter,  as  there  are  no  heavy  rotating  or 
overhanging  parts,  as  in  the  other  forms  of  spectroscope. 

The  concave  mirror  itself  may  then  be  placed  on  a  sepa- 
rate stand  and  connected  with  the  rest  of  the  apparatus  when 
the  instrument  is  in  use,  by  means  of  a  paper  tube  or  light 
wooden  frame  covered  with  black  cloth.  Great  focal  lengths 
may  thus  be  easily  employed  without  increasing  the  cost  or 
bulkiness  of  the  instrument,  with  a  corresponding  gain  in 
brightness  and  in  definition.  Better  definition  also  results 
from  the  fact  that  the  number  of  optical  surfaces  concerned 
is  less  than  in  any  other  form  of  the  same  dispersive  power. 
Thus  in  the  ordinary  Littrow  form  (one  prism)  with  an 
achromatic  lens  there  are  8  optical  surfaces,  and  the  ray 
meets  6  of  these  twice,  making  14  reflexions  or  refractions 
between  the  slit  and  eyepiece.  In  the  ordinary  form  of 
equivalent  dispersion  (two-prism)  spectroscope  there  are  12 
surfaces  and  12  refractions,  while  in  the  concave-mirror  form 
there  are  only  5  surfaces  and  8  refractions  or  reflexions. 
Moreover,  there  is  no  change  of  focus  for  ditferent  parts  of 
the  spectrum,  an  advantage  of  some  moment  when  photo- 
graphs are  being  taken,  and  although  the  concave  mirror  is 
astigmatic  when  used  as  here  shown,  this  astigmatism  is  no 
disadvantage  when  viewing  the  image  of  a  slit,  and  may 


how  ^reat  care  Is  taken,  minute  scratches  are  sure  to  be  made  by  the 
polishing  pad. 

To  obtam  such  a  coat  it  is  necessary:— Ist,  that  great  care  be  taken 
in  cleaning  the  glass  surface;  2nd,  that  pure  chemicals  be  used  for  the 
silvering  solution;  3rd,  that  the  temperature  of  the  depositing  bath 
be  the  same  as  that  of  the  mirror,  and  preferably  below  70  degrees  in 
order  that  the  deposit  may  proceed  slowly  and  uniformly.  I  have 
obtained  good  results  with  twth  the  Hochelle-salts  process  and  the 
Brashear  process;  but  for  this  purpose  prefer  the  latter,  as  it  gives  a 
verF  hard  film  which  may  be  vigorously  rubbed  with  a  pad  of  absorbent 
cotton  while  still  wet.  The  former  process,  however,  ib,  I  think,  prefer- 
able for  *'  half  silvering,*'  t.  e.  for  obtaining  a  veiy  even  semitransparent 
film. 
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indeed,  in  some  caseSi  be  a  real  advantage,  as  pointed  out  by 
Ames  in  his  paper  on  the  concave  grating  *•  The  amonnt  of 
astigmatism  is  exceedingly  small  in  an  instroment  of  the 
dimensions  and  constmction  here  shown,  as  the  angle  between 
the  incident  and  reflected  ray  and  the  geometrical  axis  is  less 
than  one  degree. 

In  the  first  trial  instrument  which  was  constructed  after 
this  plan,  the  focal  length  of  the  mirror  was  about  175  centim. 
and  its  aperture  a  little  less  than  6  centim.  The  prism  was 
of  white  flint  of  about  the  same  aperture,  with  a  dispersion 
of  Si  degrees  from  A  to  H.  Although  the  apparatus  was 
mostly  made  of  wood,  and  the  adjustments  were  in  conse- 
quence rather  rough  and  unsatisfaotory,  the  results  obtained 
were  even  better  than  I  had  anticipated.  The  whole  spectrum 
from  the  extreme  violet  to  the  extreme  red  was  very  bright 
and  clean^  with  the  lines  very  sharply  defined.  With  an  eye- 
piece having  a  magnifying-power  of  70  and  a  slit-width  of 
'01  millim.  (at  which  width  the  spectrum  was  almost  too 
bright  for  comfort),  both  the  Ni  line  and  the  lines  at  5892 
between  the  D's  could  be  seen,  and  the  doubles  in  the  tail  of 
A  were  clearly  distinguishable  f. 

The  freedom  from  diffused  light  may  be  judged  from  the 
fact  that  the  a  and  A  lines  were  both  clearly  seen  without  the 
aid  of  a  colour-screen,  while  with  this  the  lines  below  A  at 
wave-length  8300  could  be  seen  distinctly  without  taking 
any  unusual  precautions.  Better  evidence  of  this  point  is 
afforded  by  photographs  of  the  lower  end  of  the  spectrum, 
which  have  been  taken  on  an  ordinary  Cramer  Isocnromatic 
plate,  whose  maximum  of  sensitiveness  lay  in  the  yellowish 
green.  If  any  considerable  amount  of  diffused  light  nad  been 
present  the  plates  would  have  been  hopelessly  fogged  by  it, 
as  the  time  of  exposure  was  in  some  cases  nearly  an  hour. 
The  linear  expansion  of  the  spectrum  was  so  small  (4'9  centim. 
from  A  to  D)  that  some  of  the  detail  which  was  present  was 
masked  by  reason  of  the  coarseness  of  the  grain  of  the  plate, 
and  a  second  mirror  having  a  focal  length  nearly  three  times 
as  great  (470  centim.)  was  therefore  substituted. 

*  "  Concave  Gxatbg  in  Theory  and  Practice,*  Phil.  Mag.  voL  zzvii. 
p.  369. 

t  If  we  define  the  purity  of  the  spectrum  by  the  relation  P=  ^^     R 

{Encuc.  Brit.  Art.  Spectroscopy),  where  D  is  the  width  of  the  slit,  6  the 
angular  value  of  the  collimator  aperture,  as  viewed  from  the  slit,  we  have, 
in  this  case,  for  yellow  light  P=0'67K,  viz.  a  purity  of  nearly  70  per 
cent,  of  the  theoretical  resolving-power  of  the  pnsm  was  obtained.  With 
the  longer-focus  collimator  a  purity  of  nearly  60  per  cent,  was  reached. 
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With  this  new  mirror  the  advantages  of  this  form  of  in- 
strament  were  still  more  apparent,  and  the  results  obtained 
leave  little  to  be  desired.  With  it  photographs  of  different 
portions  of  the  spectrum,  extending  from  the  violet  to  the 
red,  have  been  obtained,  which  show  an  amount  of  sharpness 
and  detail  which  is,  I  think,  considerably  greater  than  has 
heretofore  been  obtained  with  a  single  prism  of  the  material 
and  aperture  of  the  one  here  used. 

Two  other  modifications  of  the  form  which  have  suggested 
themselves  during  the  course  of  these  experiments  are  shown 
in  figs.  3  &  4. 

In  the  first  of  these  the  collimator  is  placed  in  the  position 
occupied  by  the  plane  mirror,  and  the  rays  pass  directly  from 
the  slit  through  the  prism  without  collimation.  The  slit  and 
spectral  image  are  therefore  situated  at  the  two  principal 
conjugate  foci  of  the  mirror.  In  this  form,  which  has  beea 
given  only  a  preliminary  trial,  the  definition  is,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  decidedly  inferior  to  that  in  the  form  of  the 
instrument  just  described.  The  advantage  which  this  form 
offers  is  simply  its  great  simplicity  and  cheapness,  the  number 
of  optical  surfaces  involved  being  only  4,  In  the  second 
form  (which  is  not  properly  a  modification  of  the  Littrow 
form  at  all,  as  the  rays  traverse  each  prism  only  once)  separate 
concave  mirrors  or  lenses  are  used  for  the  collimator  and  for 
the  view-telescope.  The  arrangement  is  shown  in  fig.  4.  A 
fixed  collimating  telescope  with  slit  at  s  and  collimator  at  a 
sends  the  beam  througn  a  prism  to  a  plane  mirror  w,  by 
which  it  is  reflected  to  a  second  prism  p  placed  by  the  side 
of  the  first ;  after  passage  through  which  it  falls  upon  the 
objective  of  the  view-telescope  T,  which  is  also  fixed  in  posi- 
tion, at  an  angle  with  the  first  equal  to  the  angle  between 
the  incideht  and  reflected  rays  on  the  mirror  m.  The  prism- 
table  on  which  the  two  prisms  are  mounted  is  connected  with 
the  arm  which  cames  the  mirror  m  by  a  minimum-deviation 
attachment,  as  in  the  previous  forms.  A  little  consideration 
will  show  that  the  central  ray  in  the  field  of  the  T  will  always 
remain  at  minimum  deviation  as  the  arm  carrying  the  mirror 
m  is  revolved.  This  form  has  not  been  actually  tried,  but 
would  seem  to  offer  certain  advantages  when  it  is  desirable 
for  any  reason  to  use  separate  telescopes  for  collimating  and 
observing. 

Astro-Physical  Laboratory, 
Smithsonian  Institution^Washington,  D.C. 
March  1894. 
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XIII.   Geometrical  Interpretation  of  log  U^. 
By  Alexai7D£r  Macfarlanb. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Philosophical  Magazine. 

Gkntlembn, 

IN  the  notice  of  Dr.  Molenbroek's  Anwendung  der  Qua- 
temionen  auf  der  Geornetrie,  your  reviewer  says,  "  It 
would  probably  baffle  even  a  Hamilton  to  give  a  geometrical 
interpretation  of  log  JJg "  (Phil.  Mag.  vol.  xxxvii.  p.  333). 
As  this  matter  has  been  treated  of  in  several  of  my  papers,  I 
send  you  the  interpretation  required. 

The  general  quaternion  g  may  be  analysed  into  the  pro- 
duct of  a  ratio  and  a  versor ;  by  TJq  is  meant  the  versor. 
Let  a  denote  the  axis  of  the  versor  and  A  its  amount  in 

radians,  then  Uy=a^  and  log  Uj=Afl/;    but  logJ  =•  aif 

9 

therefore  logUy=A«'3.  A  more  correct  definition  of  A  is 
the  ratio  of  twice  the  area  of  the  sector  to  the  square  of  the 
initial  radius ;  for  that  definition  applies  also  to  a  hyperbolic 
versor. 

The  geometrical  meaning  of  ihe  above  expression  will 
become  evident  on  considering  the  more  general  versor  given 
by  an  equiangular  spiral.  Let  a  quinion  be  denoted  by  g^, 
and  let  it  be  defined  to  be  such  that 

log  D^=Aa*'=Acostty  +  Asintty.a2; 

we  then  find  that  A  sin  t^  .  a2  is  the  logarithm  of  the  angle 
and  A  cos  to  the  logarithm  of  the  radius  of  an  equiangular 
spiral  of  axis  a  and  constant  angle  w,  the  initial  radius  being 
unity.  Thus  w  is  the  constant  angle  between  the  radius- 
vector  and  the  tangent,  or  rather  the  difference  of  the  angle 
from  the  initial  radius  to  the  tangent  and  that  from  the 
initial  radius  to  the  radius-vector.  In  the  case  of  the  circle 
this  difference  angle  is  a  quadrant:  this  is  the  explanation  of 
the  quadrantal  versor  in  log  U^'.  In  the  spiral  the  quantity 
A  is  the  magnitude  of  the  complex  logarithm,  and  a*  gives 
the  components  of  the  logarithm.  The  expansion  depends  on 
the  scalar  component  of  the  logarithm,  while  the  rotation 
depends  on  the  vector  component.  In  the  case  of  the  circle, 
that  is  of  Uy,  the  scalar  logarithm  vanishes. 

For  further  elucidation  of  this  matter  consider  a  hyperbolic 
quaternion.     Let  p  denote  such  a  quaternion ;  when  the  multi- 

ir 

plier  is  removed  we  have  Up=a*^  and  therefore  log  Up=tA«2, 
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Here  A  is  the  ratio  of  twice  the  area  of  the  hyperbolic  sector 

w 

to  the  square  of  the  initial  radins,  and  aa  is  the  constant  sum 
of  the  angle  from  the  initial  radius  to  the  tangent  and  that 
from  the  initial  radius  to  the  radius-vector.  This  leads  us  to 
consider  the  hyperbolic  analogue  of  the  equiangular  spiral. 
Lety  denote  tne  corresponding  hyperbolic  quinion;  then 

log  XJp'  BsiA .  «"=iA  (cos  to  +  sin  to .  «i). 

Here  w  denotes  the  constant  sum  of  the  angle  between  the 
initial  vector  and  the  radius-vector  and  the  angle  between 
the  initial  vector  and  the  tangent.  The  scalar  term  sA  cos  w 
is  the  logarithm  of  the  radius-vector,  while  the  vector  term 

tA  sin  to .  ai  is  the  logarithm  of  the  hyperbolic  angle.  Here 
f  is  the  scalar  V  —  1;  in  the  papers  on  "  The  Principles  of 
Elliptic  and  Hyperbolic  Analysis/  and  on  '^  The  Definitions  of 
the  Trigonometric  Functions^"  I  have  shown  that  a  quantity 
which  is  the  sum  of  a  scalar  independent  of  t  and  another 
scalar  dependent  on  i  is  represented  along  one  straight  line. 

Uniyersity  of  Texas,  ALEXANDER  MaCFABLAKE. 

Austin,  Texas,  U.S.A., 
May  10, 1894. 


XIY.  On  a  Fundamental  Question  in  Electro- Optics, 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Philosophical  Magazine^ 
Qentlemen, 

WILL  you  kindly  afibrd  me  space  for  a  few  remarks  in 
connexion  with  Professor  Quincke's  letter,  which 
appeared  in  the  May  number  of  this  Magazine.  The  object 
of  that  letter  was  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that,  in  my 

riper  on  Electro-Optics  which  appeared  in  the  April  number, 
made  no  mention  of  a  paper  of  Professor  Quincke's,  pub- 
lished eleven  years  ago,  which  gives  an  account  of  experi- 
ments by  him  on  the  same  subject  and  by  similar  methods.  1 
think  1  should  preface  what  I  have  to  say  on  this  matter 
with  an  expression  of  regret  for  my  forgetfulness. 

I  was  well  aware  of  the  existence  of  that  paper.  I  received 
a  copy  from  the  author,  and  perused  it  I  think  immediately 
on  receipt.  With  regard  to  the  electro-optic  effects  there 
described,  as  given  by  an  interference-refractor,  it  was  evident 
to  me  then,  as  it  is  now,  that  they  were  in  their  nature  and 
immediate  origin  essentially  different  from  those  pure  double 
refractions  that  are  given  regidarly  by  the  common  polari- 
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scope  and  compensator  as  effects  of  electrostatic  stress.  They 
were  eyidentlj  produced  by  mechanical  disturbance  of  the 
dielectric  ;  and  effects  of  that  kind  are  of  no  interest  in  electro* 
optics,  except  as  hindrances  to  exact  observation.  It  may  be 
easily  understood,  therefore,  that  I  omitted  all  reference  to 
Professor  Quincke's  experiments  in  my  paper,  not  from  any 
positive  intention,  but  because  they  did  not  occur  to  me  as 
contributing  in  any  degree  to  the  solution  or  illustration  of 
the  question  that  I  had  in  hand. 

In  this  connexion  1  may  notice  an  old  set  of  experiments 
of  my  own  upon  the  same  question,  which  did  not  occur  to 
me  as  worth  mentioning  in  my  paper,  though  they  had  given 
a  clear  and  striking  exhibitiou  of  the  double  refraction.  The 
dielectric  was  carbon  disulphide,  the  electro-optic  field  was  a 
very  obtuse  and  very  thin  prism  which  extended  from  end  to 
end  of  a  large  plate-cell,  and  the  light  (monochromatic  and 
unpolarized)  entered  and  left  the  cell  respectively  through  the 
collimator  and  the  telescope  of  an  ordinary  spectroscope,  the 
slit  being  parallel  to  the  lines  of  force.  As  the  mechanically 
compressed  prisms  of  glass  acted  in  Fresnel's  well-known 
experiment,  so  the  electrically  strained  prism  of  CSj  acted 
here.  At  high  potentials  the  telescope  gave  two  parallel 
images  of  tibe  slit,  clearly,  though  not  very  widely,  separated 
from  each  other,  and  polarized  in  planes  parallel  and  perpen- 
dicular to  the  lines  of  force  ;  but  tne  mechanical  disturbance 
of  the  dielectric  rendered  this  result  useless  for  my  purpose^ 
as  it  kept  the  double  image  of  the  slit  moving  incessantly  and 
very  irregularly,  so  that  no  probable  inference  could  be  drawn 
as  to  the  absolute  retardations  of  the  two  component  rays.  I 
hope  to  have  something  more  to  say  about  this  method  and  its 
results  hereafter. 

There  are  two  statements  in  Professor  Quincke's  letter  which 
require  some  qualification.  The  first  is,  that  his  methods 
were  identical  with  those  followed  by  myself.  This  applies 
truly  to  the  kind  of  instrumental  means  employed,  and  to  the 
general  conception  of  the  arrangements,  means  and  methods 
of  great  delicacy,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Professor 
Jamin,  by  whom  indeed  they  were  put  among  the  common- 
places of  the  higher  experimental  optics.  But  the  method 
described  in  my  paper  includes  something  more :  it  deals 
with  the  chief  difficulty  of  the  subject  by  detaching  the  double 
refraction  from  the  irregular  and  ever  present  effects  of 
mechanical  disturbance ;  and  it  brings  out  in  this  way  the 
fact — clearly  enough,  perhaps,  for  a  first  and  imperfect  proof — 
that  electric  stress  acts  exclusively  on  the  (Fresnel's)  vibra- 
tion which  is  directed  along  the  line  of  force. 

Phil.  Mag.  S.  5.  Vol.  38.  No.  230.  July  1894.  L 
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The  second  statement  is  that  Professor  Qaincke's  resnlts 
were  different  from  mine,  that  he  observed  sometimes  an 
increase,  sometimes  a  diminution,  of  the  velocity  of  light 
whose  plane  of  polarization  is  parallel  to  the  lines  of  force. 
Onr  results  are  not  really  inconsistent.  The  phenomena  were 
different  because  the  physical  actions  examined  were  different, 
perhaps  as  widely  different  as  conduction  and  convection  in  the 
somewhat  similar  experimental  question  of  the  conduction  of 
heat  in  fluids.  John  Kbkr. 

Glasgow,  18th  June,  1894. 


XV.  Notices  respecting  New  Boohs. 

Electromagnetic  Theory.     By  Olitxb  H]1A.vibi1)B. 
(*«  The  Electrician ''  Printing  and  Publishing  Company.) 

n^HIS  work  consists  largely  of  definitions  and  summaries,  and  it 
-^  may  be  considered  as  giving  something  like  a  bird's-eye  view 
of  the  more  theoretical  and  recondite  portions  of  electromagnetic 
science  dealt  with  in  Mr.  Heaviside's  previous,  and  most  valuable, 
work,  *  Electrical  Papers.' 

Omitting  a  comparatively  short  introduction,  the  present  work 
may  be  said  to  contain  three  long  chapters,  whose  titles  are: 
"Outline  of  Electromagnetic  Connections,"  "The  Elements  of 
Vectorial  Algebra  and  A^ysis,"  and  "  Theory  of  Plane  Electro- 
magnetic Waves." 

Within  the  limits  of  an  ordinary  review  it  would  be  impossible 
to  follow  Mr.  Heaviside  in  detail  in  his  exposition  of  the  processes 
at  work  in  the  electromagnetic  field,  even  if  my  knowledge  were 
so  complete  as  to  enable  me  to  do  justice  to  every  portion  of  the 
abstruse  and  elaborate  work  for  which  Mr.  Heaviside  is  so  well 
known.  I  must  therefore  confine  my  remarks  to  comparatively 
few  of  the  interesting  and  important  questions  so  ably  dealt  with 
by  him ;  and  it  will,  no  doubt,  be  better  if  I  select  chiefly  those 
portions  of  the  work  in  which  he  appears  in  opposition^  sometimes 
rightly  and  sometimes  wrongly  (according  to  my  judgment)  to 
prevailing  views. 

A  reader  of  Mr.  Heaviside's  writings  is  at  once  struck  by  the 
extraordinary  style  which  distinguishes  him  from  every  other 
English  writer  on  Mathematics  or  Physics;  and  the  impression 
which  is  produced  by  this  style  is  often  the  reverse  of  pleasing. 
There  is  a  complete  absence  of  the  conventionalities  which  are 
generally  recognized  as  proper  to  the  writing  of  a  scientific  treatise. 
Mr.  Heaviside  is  the  Walt  Whitman  of  English  Physics ;  and, 
like  the  so-caUed  "  poet,"  he  is  certain  to  raise  aversion  to  his 
peculiarities.  A  few  typical  instances  must  suffice  for  quotation. 
Thus,  in  p.  142,  he  pays  a  well-deserved  tribute  to  printers  in  the 
words  "  Compositors  are  very  inteUigent,  read  mathematics  like 
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winking,  and  cariy  out  all  instractionft  made  bj  the  author." 
Again  (p.  203),  when  defining  the  potential  produced  at  any  point 
of  space  by  a  vector,  he  flays,  *'  We  may  use  the  same  definition 
when  it  is  a  vector  that  has  to  be  potted,  or  potentialised.  Thus, 
if  A  is  the  potential  of  C,  then  An  pot  Cb2  C/4«-r."  Again 
(p.  d52X  when  discussing  the  magnetic  flux  relations,  he  presents 
us  with  the  ethical  maxim,  '*  Different  men  have  different  opinions 
— some  like  apples,  some  like  inions '  I  We  can  easily  imagine 
the  difficulty  of  some  thoroughly  zealous  and  painstaking  German 
translator  of  this  work  in  his  attempt  to  render  this  scientific 
principle  into  good  German.  In  vain  does  he  consult  his  English 
dictionaries  for  the  word  **  inions  " ;  until,  perhaps,  after  a  week's 
labour,  the  happy  solution  occurs  to  him  that ''  inions  "  is  a  mis- 
print for  **  ions,"  which  are,  of  course,  preferred  to  apples  by 
those  endowed  with  electrical  tastes, — and  then  the  truth  of  the 
principle  becomes  at  once  obvious. 

It  was  pleasant  to  find  in  a  previous  work  that  Mr.  Heaviside 
attaches  due  importance  to  clearness  of  expression,  and  even  to 
grammatical  accuracy.  In  a  passage  in  which  he  severely  criticises 
the  language  of  a  well-known  experimentalist,  he  very  truly  says 
**  The  first  step  to  the  understanding  of  a  writer  is  to  find  out 
what  he  means."  Now,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  this  passage  affords 
a  key  to  Mr.  Heayiside*s  peculiar  style,  and  supplies,  to  a  great 
extent,  a  justification  of  it.  So  far  as  my  own  experience  of 
English  writers  is  concerned,  it  is  not  a  great  exaggeration  to  say 
that  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  my  time  is  occupied  in  the  work 
of  ascertaining  the  meaning  of  the  author  and  in  overcoming  the 
difficulties  of  ambiguous  language.  The  intrirmc  difficulties  of  the 
subject  demand,  in  general,  a  comparatively  short  time.  Thus, 
the  typical  En^ish  writer  in  opening  up  a  mathematical  discussion 
on  (say)  an  electromagnetic  field,  in  some  portions  of  which  there  are 
wires  conveying  electrical  currents,  there  being  in  other  portions 
magnets,  (fieleetrics,  conductors,  Ac.,  will  usually  assume  the 
following  shroud  of  vagueness :  **  Let  v  be  the  velocity,  C  the  cur- 
rent, E  the  electromotiye  force,  K  the  specific  inductive  capacity, 
y  the  potential,  ft  the  permeability,  B  the  induction,  D  the  dis- 
placement, H  the  magnetic  force,  L  the  inductance,  T  the  kinetic 
energy,  Ac.,  Ac."  After  every  one  of  which  we  exclaim  **  Of 
what  ?  "  But  in  vain,  the  tvpical  author  considers  that  he  has 
bargained  to  give  us  the  whole  bundle  of  facts  and  nothing  more. 
In  the  grave  and  stilted  Scientific  Treatise,  or  Solemn  Homily, 
there  must  be  no  touch  of  imagination  to  increase  the  interest  of 
the  reader,  nor  any  digression  for  the  purpose  of  anticipating  a 
misunderstanding,  howeyer  natural. 

it  is  this  characteristic  of  some  of  our  writers^  which  renders  a 
treatise  on  the  same  subject,  and  with  the  same  scope,  by  a  French 
author  such  a  welcome  relief.  In  the  latter  we  almost  invariably 
find  yagueness,  ambiguity,  and  an  illogical  order  of  thought  con*- 
spicuously  absent ;  and  very  possibly  it  is  this  consideration  that 
has  induced  Mr.  Heaviside  to  throw  over  the  orthodox  style  of 
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writing — ^fcfaough,  in  so  doing,  he  has  occasionallj  allowed  his  illus- 
trations and  his  langaage  to  fall  into  an  opposite  extreme. 

As  everyone  knows,  Mr.  Heayiside  has  adyocated  many  changes 
in  scientific  nomenclature,  and  has  already  succeeded  in  getting 
some  of  them  adopted.  The  present  yolume  teems  with  them ; 
but  he  does  not  appear  (p.  34)  to  expect  success  for  a  very  hurge 
number. 

It  is  an  unfortunate  (perhaps  an  unavoidable)  circumstance  that, 
on  the  appearance  of  any  new  branch  of  science,  there  is  sure  to 
be  started  a  system  of  nomenclature  which,  with  the  advance  of 
knowledge,  is  soon  perceived  to  be  unscientific  and  misleading.  The 
science  of  Electricity  is  far  from  being  an  exception  to  this  rule. 
Its  most  conspicuous  term.  Electromotive  Force,  is  thoroughly 
misleading ;  and  this  term  Mr.  Heaviside  replaces,  very  happily, 
by  the  term  <'  Voltage  "  (p.  26) ;  for,  that  which  is  usually  called 
the  **  electromotive  force  along  any  path "  is,  in  reality,  the  line- 
integral  of  the  [tangential  compt.  of  the]  electric  force-intensity 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  that  path,  and  this  Mr.  Heaviside 
habitually  describe  as  the  Voltage  along  the  path.  AnalogouBly, 
the  same  int^^  for  the  magnetic  force-intensity  he  calls  the 
Gaussage — ^which,  as  he  takes  the  trouble  to  inform  us,  is  **  pro- 
nounced Gowsage,  after  Ghiuss  (pronounced  Gawce)  " — this  latter 
to  replace  the  absurd  "  magnetomotive  force."  Gam  we  imagine 
the  typical  English  author  taking  so  much  trouble  to  set  us  right  ? 
Mr.  Heaviside  is  usually  most  scrupulously  precise  and  accurate ; 
but,  for  a  moment,  he  forgets  this  characteristic  when,  at  the  end 
of  p.  26,  he  continues : — "  The  Voltage  or  the  Ghiussaee  along  aline 
is  the  sum  of  the  effective  electric  or  magnetic  forces  along  the  line  ; 
the  effective  component  being  merely  the  tangential  component  of 
the  real "  [t.  e.  the  resultant]  '^  force."  He  knows  well  that  the 
sum  of  such  quantities  (infinite  in  number,  and  each  of  finite  mag^ 
nitude)  is  infinite.  The  unskiUul  '*  practician ''  should  be  told 
that  he  is  not  to  take  the  sum  of  such  components^  but  the  sum 
obtained  by  multiplying  each  of  them  by  the  element  of  length  of 
the  curve,  and  then  adding  these  products  together.  And  is  there 
not  a  little  slip  of  the  same  nature  at  the  top  of  p.  151  (and  else- 
where), where  the  surface-integral  of  induction  is  written  2NB 
instead  of  SNB^iS? 

With  regard  to  another  term  in  very  common  use  with  the 
practicians,  viz.,  '^  lines  of  force,"  Mr.  Heaviside  is  justly  severe, 
more  particularly  in  Vol.  11.  of  his  *  Papers '  (p.  328),  where  he 
says  **  It  is  quite  painful  to  read  of  magnetic  resistance  to  Unes  of 
forcer  The  worst  of  this  matter  with  regard  to  lines  of  force  is 
that  a  line  of  force,  in  the  strict  Euclidian  sense  of  a  line  (length 
without  breadth)  is  a  mathematical  reality  with  which  the  matbe- 
maticians  cannot  dispense,  while  the  unit  tube  oi  force  is  also  a 
reality,  and  quite  distinct  horn  the  line ;  so  that  when  the  practi- 
cian talks  of  the  number  of  lines  of  magnetic  force  passing  through 
a  given  surface,  either  he  employs  the  notion  of  tubes  while  talking 
of  lines,  or — and  this  is,  perhaps,  what  generally  happens — he  is 
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talking  simple  xnathematical  noDsense,  and  picturing  to  himself  s 
charged  electric  hody  or  a  magnetic  pole  from  a  fairly  large 
number  (!)  of  points  on  whose  surface  emanate  lineB^  which  maj 
prettj  well  occupy  the  space  immediately  round  the  body,  but 
which  diverge  so  much  from  each  other  at  a  short  distance  from  it, 
that  space  is  there  practically  devoid  of  lines.  The  surface  of  the 
body,  thus  conceived,  strongly  resembles  the  head  of  a  pepper-caster, 
while  a  much  more  accurate  representation  would  uken  it  to  the 
surface  of  a  golf  ball. 

In  the  same  way,  another  glaring  absurdity  is  visited  with  just 
severity  (p.  109), — **  The  utterly  vicious  misuse  of  presnire  to  in- 
dicate E.M.F.  or  voltage,  by  men  who  are  old  enough  to  know 
better,  and  do." 

Some  other  terms  put  forward  by  Mr.  Heaviside  do  not  seem  to 
be  so  helpful.  For  example,  the  ratio  of  electric  displacement  to 
electric  force  at  any  point  of  a  dielectric  he  proposes  to  call  the 
^  permittivity  "  of  the  medium,  because  it  inaicates  **  the  capacity 
iar  permitting  electric  displacement."  But  a  capacity  for  pertnit- 
ting  is  no  more  identified  with  electric  displacement  than  with 
magnetic ;  and  hence  there  is  nothing  definitely  suggestive  in  the 
word.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  '^coefficient  of  electric 
elasticity ,"  as  applied  to  its  reciprocal,  in  accordance  with  usage  in 
the  general  theoiy  of  Elasticity,  is  a  better  term — and  it  is,  in  fact, 
explicitly  used  by  Maxwell,  vol.  i.,  art.  60 ;  but,  imfortunately, 
Mr.  Heaviside  expressly  rejects  this  helpful  term,  which  does  not 
tax  the  memory,  on  the  ground  (see  ^  Papers,'  Vol.  II.  p.  328)  that 
^'  the  prefixing  of  adiectives  is  just  one  of  those  things  that  we 
should  try  to  avoid  in  a  convenient  terminology."  On  the  con- 
trary, I  think,  when  the  prefixing  of  an  adjective  secures  clear  and 
proper  definition,  it  should  be  adopted. 

The  system  of  nomencbiture  is  carried  somewhat  too  far.  We 
do  not  want  a  name  for  every  coefficient,  and  a  wholly  different 
name  for  its  reciprocal ;  the  list  soon  becomes  too  formidable ; 
and  it  is  a  little  amusing  to  find  Mr.  Heaviside,  after  telling  us  at 
p.  21  that  c  in  the  equation  DscE  is  the  ^'  permittivity  "  of  the 
medium,  telling  us  at  the  top  of  p.  24  that  *'  c  is  the  coefficient  of 
compliance,  or  the  compliancy" — as  if  he  thought  that  e  still 
required  a  little  artistic  touching.  But ''  compliance "  and  ''com- 
pliancy "  fail  in  helpfulness  just  as  much  as  *'  permittance  "  and 
^permittivity."  The  truth  is  that  the  problem  to  deseribe  an 
assigned  quaUty  of  a  body  in  a  single,  perfectly  definite,  and  appro-' 
priate  word  no  more  admits  of  a  solution  than  does  at  an  arbitrary 
moment  in  a  game  of  Chess  the  corresponding  problem  to  play 
and  mate  in  one  move* 

Many  people  will,  perhaps,  think  that  in  the  word  "fordve,"  for 
a  system  of  lorces,  conciseness  is  again  a  little  overdone. 

It  must  be  noted  as  worthy  of  commendation  that  Mr.  Heaviside 
systematically  and  in  explicit  terms  always  identifies  the  magnetic 
induction  at  any  point  in  a  medium  with  a  fiux  or  displacement,  and 
thereby  removes  whatever  obscurity  is  contained  in   Maxwell's 
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general  use  of  the  term,  besides  bringing  the  sobject  more  into 
Une  with  the  theory  of  strain  and  stress  in  general.  ^  So  fur  we 
have  considered  the  two  forces,  electric  and  magnetic,  producing 
four  flaxes,  two  involring  storage  and  two  waste  of  energy  ''^(p.  25), 
the  existence  of  one  of  these  fluxes  (namely,  the  magnetic  conductioa 
current)  being  quite  problematical,  but  nevertheless  postulated  (as 
appears  farther  on)  for  the  purpose  of  giving  formal  completeness 
to  the  cross  connexions  of  electric  and  magnetic  phenomena,  and 
allowing  us  to  dispense  with  Maxwell's  Vector  Potential. 

Thus,  in  Mr.  Heaviside's  notation,  the  systematic,  condse,  and 
fundamental  equations  of  the  electromagnetic  field  are  simply  the 
following : — 

D=scE,        B=:/iH,        C=^E,        Ka=5FH, 
ps=divD,        ffssdivB, 
0+I)+py=  curl  (H- A, -A), 
K+B+<rg'=—  curl(E-«,-«)» 

in  which  p  and  a  at  a  point  are  volume-densities  of  electrification 
and  *'  magnetification,  q  is  the  vector  of  velocity  at  the  point  if  the 
medium  is  moving,  K  is  the  magnetic  conduction  current  at  the 
point,  the  other  quantities  being  pretty  generally  recognizable, 
while  K,  ^,  tr  are  all  of  doubtful  existence  (see  more  particularly 
p.  539  of  Vol.  n.  of  the  '  Papers '). 

With  regard  to  Mr.  Heaviside's  notation  for  vectors — ^viz., 
C^rendon  type — it  may  be  said  that  its  adoption  is  impossible  for 
the  simple  reason  that  we  cannot  use  it,  or  anything  like  it,  in  our 
manuscript  work;  unless,  indeed,  in  addition  to  pen,  ink,  and 
pencil,  we  keep  beside  us  a  caroel's-hair  brush  with  a  plate  of 
Indian  ink,  and  then  paint  in  our  vectors  when  they  occur  in  the 
work,  after  the  slow  manner  of  the  Chinese.  Mr.  Heaviside  is 
conscious  of  this  difficulty,  and  he  sugp^ests  (p.  142)  that  in 
manuscript  work  we  should  have  some  distinctive  mark  for  vectors, 
such  as  a  suffix;  so  that  the  vector  of  electric  force-intensity 
might  be  written  "E^,  There  are  two  objections  to  this :  firstly  in 
the  case  of  such  a  vector,  for  example,  as  that  of  intrinsic  electric 
force  in  a  medium,  for  which  Mr.  Heaviside  uses  e^  (in  Clarendon 
type)  we  should  be  obliged  to  write  e^  in  MS. — ^which  is  intoler- 
able, as  are  also  B^^  &c, ;  and  secondly  it  is  very  undesirable  to 
have  our  ordinary  work  (with  which  we  are  most  concerned,  and 
to  which  we  become  most  accustomed)  written  in  one  language, 
while  our  books  are  written  in  another ;  there  is  a  loss  of  time 
generated  by  the  unfamiliarity  involved  in  the  process.  At  the 
same  time,  Clerk  Maxwell's  terrible  German  letters  are  not  to  be 
tolerated  for  a  moment.  Perhaps  a  horizontal  bar  over  the  letters 
is  the  best,  though  this  is  not  good. 

We  are  now  brought  to  the  consideration  of  certain  other  pecu- 
liarities of  Mr.  Heaviside's  work.     Maxwell  was,  apparently,  the 
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first  to  give  a  distinct  title  to  tiie  vector 

which  18  derived  from  any  given  vector,  ut+v;+wX;.  In  the  first 
edition  of  the  ^  Electricity  and  Magnetism '  he  proposed  to  call  the 
first  of  these  the  venion  or  curl  of  the  second,  and  suhsequentlj 
the  roi4XJlion.  Mr.  Heaviside  fixed  on  the  term  evrh  and  by  this 
name  it  is  now  foirly  well  known.  These  two  rekted  vectors  are 
of  perpetual  occurrence  in  all  branches  of  mathematical  physics, 
and  it  is  well  that  their  relationship  should  be  directly  indicated 
and  recc^^nized. 

Thus,  for  example,  the  condition  that  a  liquid  should  be  capable 
of  being  in  equilibrium  under  the  action  of  any  assigned  force- 
system  ('*  fordve,"  as  Mr.  Heaviside  would  say)  is  that  at  each 
point  in  the  space  occupied  by  the  liquid,  the  resultant  force  and 
its  curl  should  be  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  Hence,  if  we  call 
the  primary  vector  p,  Mr.  Heaviside  always  denotes  the  first- 
mentioned  as  ^'  curl  p."  The  intention  is  sound  and  good,  but  the 
notation  is  rather  troublesome  in  the  ordinary  work  of  writing, 
and  somewhat  tedious  in  the  midst  of  equations.  At  the  same 
time,  the  quaternion  notation  for  the  curl  p,  viz.  Vvp*  seems  to 
interpose  in  the  mind  an  operation,  V)  between  p  and  its  curl,  and 
the  strength  and  closeness  of  the  relationship  are  consequently 
somewhat  impaired.  We  may,  X  think,  agree  with  Mr.  Heaviside 
in  adopting  some  simple  symbol  of  direct  relationship;  and  I 
would  suggest  that,  for  ordinary  working  purposes,  the  notation 

• 

P, 

or  something  closely  resembling  it,  is  an  improvement  on  ^'  curl  p.'^ 
Again,  the  divergence  of  a  vector  at  any  point  in  space — the 
amount  of  the  vector,  considered  as  a  flux,  which,  per  unit  volume, 
leaves  space  at  the  point,  as  Mr.  Heaviside  well  puts  it  (Vol.  II.  of 
*  Papers,'  p.  631) — is  simply 

du     dM   .dw 
di'^d^^^' 

or—  Svp  in  quaternions ;  and  this  Mr.  Heaviside  always  writes 
"  div  p.**  For  the  same  reason  as  before  (inconvenience  in  work) 
this  notation  should  be  improved.  Perhaps  we  may  with  ad- 
vantage denote  the  divergence  of  p  by  the  notation 


Mr.  Heaviside  devotes  a  large  portion  of  the  present  work  to 
two  fierce  attacks— one  on  the  British  Association  4w  and  the 
other  on  the  Quatemionists. 

To  begin  with  the  first — it  is,  of  course,  well  known  that  if  the 
mi^nituae  of  the  force  exerted  between  two  element-sources 
(whether  small  quantities  of   electricity,  or  magnetic  poles,  or 
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partides  of  giavitatmg  matter)  is  taken  to  be 

mm! 

tlie  nomud  flux  of  foroe-intensity  due  to  any  distribation  of 
Bouroesy  whether  forming  a  continuous  ^*  body  "  or  not,  taken  at 
all  points  outwards  through  any  closed  surface  in  the  fields  is  4  t 
times  the  total  '*  mass  "  (or  quantity  of  source)  contained  within 
the  surface.  With  the  above  definition  of  the  force  between  m 
and  m\  this  4ir  will  enter  into  many  physical  expressions :  for 
example,  the  force  between  two  electric  charges  in  a  dielectric  of 

"  specific  inductive  capacity  "  K  is  w^  and  the  relation  between 

K 
displacemement  and  electric  force-intensity  is  D  s^  .  E.  This  4ir 

seldom  fails  to  excite  the  wrath  of  Mr.  Heaviside.  It  is  easy  to  see 
that  its  introduction  into  certain  expressions  can  be  avoided  by 
assuming  the  force  between  two  elements  to  be 

-  mm 

where,  at  first,  k  is  undetermined.  With  this  expression,  the 
normal  outward  or  inward  flux  of  force-intensity  through  any 
closed  surface  will  be  4wk  times  the  contained  '*  mass ; "  and  if  we 
wish  to  make  this  flux  of  force  the  exact  numerical  measure  of  the 

contained  mass,  we  must  take  4irit=  !,«.«.  ^=4Z»  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^ 
force  between  two  elements  is 

mm' 

a?" 

where  the  4*-  is  no  longer  irritating  to  Mr.  Heaviside,  although  the 
B.  A.  authorities  (quoted  by  Mr.  Heaviside  at  p.  118)  expressly 
rejected  every  constant,  other  than  unity,  in  the  expression  for 
the  force  between  two  elements  as  **  absurd  and  useless." 

The  unit  mass,  or  source,  then,  in  this  system  is  one  which  acts 
on  an  equal  one  (both  supposed  homogeneous  spheres)  with  a  force 
of  4ir  dynes  when  their  centres  are  one  centimetre  apart ;  or, 
again,  the  unit  mass  may  be  defined  by  saying  that  it  is  such  that 
the  flux  of  its  force-intensity  (t.  e,  force  per  same  unit)  through 
any  closed  surfeuse  surrounding  it  is  unity.  It  is,  then,  ou  tms 
characteristic  of  giving  a  unit  flux  of  force  that  Mr.  Heaviside 
founds  the  unit  of  quantity.  But,  however  desirable  it  is  to  get  rid 
of  4ir  in  the  expressions  for  a  large  number  of  physical  constants,  it 
is  just  as  well  to  point  out  that  from  the  standpoint  of  funda-' 
mental  principUe  a  flux  of  force  is  not  a  fundamental  entity  at  all, 
because  it  consists  of  an  arithmetical  sum  of  forces  which  act  in  all 
possible  directions  in  space,  and  therefore  it  is  not  of  fundamental 
value — ^unlike  the  sum  of  the  eomponenU  of  such  forces  in  a  single 
direction.    In  fact^  the  conception  of  such  an  indiscriminate  sum 
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has  resnlted  in  the  filling  of  oar  text-books  on  Hydrostatics  with 
almost  interminable  mathematical  problems  on  that  glaring  unreality 
and  source  o£  evil,  the  whole  pressure  of  a  fluid  on  a  curved  surface. 
Of  course  a  flux  of  electric  force  through  a  closed  curved  surface 
in  an  isotropic  dielectric  acquires  physical  reality  by  means  of  the 
fact  that  the  '*  displacement  '  through  the  surface  at  each  point  is 
proportional  to  the  value  of  the  force  at  the  point,  and  thus  the  flux 
of  force  is  a  measure  of  the  total  displacement  through  the  surface. 

This  is  said,  however,  without  any  intention  of  opposing 
Mr.  Heaviside's  proposed  definition  of  a  unit  mass,  or  source,  but 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  something  may  be  said  on 
the  other  side,  and  that  if  the  4ir  is  made  to  disappear  from  many 
expressions,  it  is  at  the  expense  of  its  appearance  m  others  which, 
under  the  B.  A.  system,  were  free  from  it.  Quite  possibly, 
Mr.  Heaviside's  system  is,  on  the  whole,  the  simplest  and  the 
best. 

With  regard  to  his  attitude  of  hostility  towards  Quaternions — > 
and  especially  towards  Professor  Tait's  treatise — a  little  more 
must  be  said. 

Maxwell  is  usually  said  to  have  made  occasional  use  of  Qaatemr- 
ions  in  his  great  treatise.  It  is,  however,  quite  true  (so  far  as  my 
general  recollection  goes)  that  he  merely  avails  himself  of  the 
employment  of  vectors^  and  that  the  only  conception  involved  in 
his  vectors  is  that  a  vector  is  a  mere  carrier^  translator^  or  directed 
line  of  definite  lengQi  in  space  ;  that,  in  fact,  there  is  nothing  of 
the  rotation  or  versor  nature  involved  in  his  vectors.  Maxwell, 
then,  does  not  use  Quaternions  at  all ;  possibly  he  had  no  need  to 
do  so;  he  employs  simply  Vector  Analysis — Orthodox  Vector 
Analysis,  I  shall  call  it,  to  indicate  that  it  is  in  harmony  with  the 
genei^  principles  of  Quaternions  as  enunciated  by  Hamilton. 
Now,  the  signification  of  a  vector  has  been  widened  by  Hamilton, 
without  in  any  way  interfering  with  its  vehicular  nature,  by  endow- 
ing it  with  the  power  of  commanding  a  rotatory  operation.  Every 
unit  vector  is  thus  abo  to  be  looked  upon  as  optionally  standing 
for  the  operation  of  quadrantal  rotation  in  planes  perpendicular  to 
the  direction  of  the  vector,  if  we  desire  so  to  employ  it.  Mr.  Heavi- 
side  never  desires  to  employ  it  in  this  way ;  he  finds  it  unnecessary 
to  do  so  in  Electromagnetism.  Hence  he  will  have  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  the  versor  property  in  the  vector.  "  Once  a 
vector,  always  a  vector  "  (p.  301).  His  vector  is  like  the  heir  to  a 
title,  or  to  a  large  property,  who  repudiates  his  hereditary  advan- 
tage and  insists  on  adopting  poverty.  Probably  he  would  say  that 
it  is  rather  to  be  likened  to  a  man  bom  with  an  ugly  tumour  who 
insists  on  having  it  cut  off.  But  '*  different  men  have  different 
opinions,  &c"  according  to  his  own  previously  quoted  maxim. 

Now,  in  the  Hamiltonian  system,  if  i  is  any  unit  vector,  »'=—!; 
if  a,  is  any  vector  of  length  a,  a'=  —  a' ;  and  if  a  and  $  are  any 
two  vectors  oi  lengths  a,  6,  including  an  angle  6,  Bafts=  —  a6  cos  0. 
The  minus  sign  in  these  results  is  gall  and  wormwood  to  the 
auli-quaternionists.    Of  course  there  is  nothing  at  all  strange  in 
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the  equation  t*»—l  if  we  read  it  ^' t  repeated  equals  -^l^'i.s^ 
equalB  complete  reversal ;  if  we  read  it  '*  i  squared  »« —1,''  our  earlj 
algebraic  feeliugs  are  shocked — ^Mr.  Heaviside  is  aoiajied  at  it 
(p.  303)! 

Hence  with  the  auti-quaternionist  Sa/3a4-a5oos0.  Again^ 
with  Hamilton  the  Tector  of  the  product  a/3,  u  «.  Vo/S,  follows  at 
onoe  naturally  as  a  vector  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  a  and  /9, 

of  length  o^sinO,  because  a/Js-pj,  which  is  the  operation  of 

oonrerting  /3~~^  into  a.  Now  this  is  done  by  rotation  round  the 
perpendi<mlar  to  their  pkne ;  and  as  a  vector  stands  for  rotation — so 
that  e^  signifies  rotation  through  m  right  angles  round  the  line 
coinciding  with  the  unit  vector  e — ^it  is  clear  that  Va/3  is  perpen- 
dicular to  both  A  and  /),  and  in  a  definite  sense.  With  the  anti- 
quatemionists  YdE^  does  not  follow  naturally  at  all;  it  is  perfectly 
arbitrary — provided,  of  course,  that  there  is  something  at  once 
definite  ana  consistent    in    its  representation.      It  mighty  for 

example,  be  rery  well  defined  as  being  of  length  t  tan  6,  and  as 

lying  in  the  plane  of  the  bisector  of  B  and  the  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  a  and  j3,  and  inclined  at  (say)  d  to  this  perpendicular. 
However,  the  anti-quatemionists  agree  to  make  Yafi  exactly  what 
Hamilton  made  it,  and  we  need  not  stop  to  inquire  whether  any 
adequate  reasons  for  this  can  be  found  from  their  point  of  view. 

Hence,  then,  results  Mr.  Heaviside's  system  of  Vector  Analysis, 
which  we  may  call  Heretical  Vector  Analysis^  without  necessarily 
implying  any  censure,  since  what  is  orthodox  is  sometimes  false 
and  bad,  and  what  is  heretical  true  and  good. 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  discover  whether  Mr.  Heaviside's  opposi- 
tion to  Quaternions  is  absolute  or  not ;  that  is,  whether  he  thinks 
that  the  subject  is  one  which  may  be  studied  as  a  branch  of  pure 
mathematics  by  advanced  speculators,  but  postponed  to  the  study 
of  Vector  Analysis.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  he  thinks  that  the 
Hamiltonian  system  (involving  the  versor  property  of  vectors,  &e,) 
is  not  worthy  of  study,  the  quatemionists  might,  perhaps,  show 
what  the  system  has  achieved  or  is  capable  of  achieving ;  but  even 
this  is  not  incumbent  on  them,  for  they  may  justify  the  study 
simply  for  its  value  as  a  mental  exercise — as  other  branches  of  pure 
mathematics  are  accepted.  The  problem  of  disentangling  the 
quaternion  q  from  the  equation  g^ +09 +6=0,  where  a  and  (  are 
given  quaternions,  is  a  perfectly  legitimate  exercise  of  thought, 
even  though  it  has  no  application  to  telephony  or  to  dynamo 
machines.  The  utility  of  associating  the  versor  property  with 
vectors  is  illustrated  in  a  striking  way  in  a  fundamental  case  by 
Hamilton  ('  Elements  of  Quaternions,'  p.  370)  thus  :--If  a,  |3,  y  are 
the  vectors  from  the  centre  of  a  sphere  of  unit  radius  to  any  three 
points.  A,  B,  C,  on  its  surface,  and  if,  in  addition,  these  last 
denote  the  magnitudes  of  the  angles  of  the  spherical  triangle,  we 
have  (with  the  versor  meanings  attached  to  a,  /3,  y)  the  equation 
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90     3B      8A 

y'  /3'  a'«^l, 

or  what  is  perhaps  more  obvioas, 

a(»«0)    J(«-B)    a(«-A) 

y   '    /3   '     «   '    =+1; 

from  which  we  haTB  at  once 

2(»-C)     2(«^-B)           -3(»-A) 

y           /3           «x«            . 
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which,  as  Hamilton  observes,  contains  at  a  glance  the  whole 
doctrine  of  spherical  triangles.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are 
to  understand  that  the  study  of  Quaternions  is  to  be  merely  post- 
poned, then  Heretical  Vector  Analysis  will  not  serve  as  an 
introduction.  No  system  which  makes  i*  =  + 1  and  Sa/J=  +  aft  cos  rt 
can  possibly  se/ve  as  a  preliminary  to  Quaternions ;  and  as  there 
is  nothing  intrinsically  base  in  the  sign  minuSy  or  in  the  notation 
for  a  scalar,  the  reason  for  replacing  Orthodox  by  Heretical  Vector 
Analysis  disappears. 

Among  the  changes  of  quaternionic  notation  made  by  Mr.  Heavi- 
side  we  may  further  notice  that  he  proposes  (p.  157)  to  denote 
the  tensor  of  the  vector  of  a/3,  *•  e,  TYaP,  by  the  symbol  V^a/J, 
which  surely  is  quite  inappropriate  and  incapable  of  adoption. 

Again,  he  says  (p.  135)  "  no  amount  of  familiarity  will  make 
Quaternions  an  easy  subject.*'  True — and  necessarily  true,  more- 
over, when  we  consider  the  wideness  of  the  field  of  thought  in 
which  Quaternions  work.  But  neither  is  it  all  child's  play  in 
Heretical  Vector  Analysis.  The  expression  afi  is  no  more  the 
same  as  /3a  in  this  department  than  in  Quaternions,  and  the  same 
careful  picking  of  steps  is  necessary  in  both. 

Most  students  of  Professor  Tait^s  treatise  on  Quaternions  will, 
I  think,  be  satisfied  that  Mr.  Heaviside's  criticisms  on  this  work 
are  not  well  founded.  *'  After  muddling  my  way  somehow  through 
the  lamentable  quaternionic  Chapter  11.,  the  third  chapter  was 
tolerably  easy"  (p.  174).  Farther  on  (p.  289)  the  objection 
becomes  more  definite :  ^'  There  is  the  fundamental  Chapter  II. 
wherein  the  rules  for  the  multiplication  of  vectors  are  made  to 
depend  upon  the  difficult  mathematics  of  spherical  conies,  com- 
bined with  versors,  quaternions,  and  metaphysics."  This  language 
is  surely  a  little  loose  and  unjust.  One  article  in  Tait's  Chapter 
U.,  marked  with  a  star  to  indicate  its  postponement,  and  there- 
fore unessential  character  for  the  reader,  proves  the  simple 
property  of  spherical  conies  involved.  Moreover,  to  be  accurate, 
it  is  not  the  multiplication  of  vectors  that  is  dealt  with  here,  but 
the  multiplication,  &c.,  of  quaternions  in  general.  There  is  a  good 
deal  of  difficult  mathematics  associated  with  spherical  conies,  as 
any  reader  of  Salmon's  *  Geometry  of  Three  Dimensions '  will  see ; 
but  not  one  particle  of  it  is  involved  in  this  short  Article  of  Taif  s 
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book :  the  Bum  total  of  the  mathematics  employed  is  contained  in 
the  text  of  the  two  propositions  of  the  third  book  of  Euclid  which 
assert  that  if  any  line  drawn  through  a  point  O  meet  a  circle  in  P 
and  Q,  the  rectangle  OP .  OQ  is  constant,  and  that  the  sum  of  a 
pair  of  opposite  angles  in  a  quadrilateral  inscribable  in  a  circle  is 
two  right  angles. 

Mr.  Heaviside  concludes  his  third  chanter  with  a  discussion  of 
a  linear  operator  in  general  (p.  283),  ana  the  means  of  inverting 
it,  together  with  a  deduction  of  Hamilton's  cubic.  The  linear 
operator  is  treated  all  through  hj  Mr.  Heaviside  exactly  as  it 
appears  in  the  general  theory  of  strain  and  stress — ^namely,  as 
consisting  of  coefficients  expressing  the  relations  between  the  three 
components  of  one  vector  and  those  of  another,  these  coefficients 
being,  in  general,  nine,  as  when  the  components  of  strain  in  a 
solid  are  expressed  in  terms  of  direction ;  but  sometimes  reducing 
to  six,  as  when  components  of  stress  are  expressed  in  terms  of 
direction. 

Mr.  Heaviside's  mode  of  treatment  will  be  found  to  be  a  valuable 
side-light  to  the  discussion  of  the  linear  vector  function  in  Taifs 
treatise.  Of  course,  the  rather  high-sounding  phrase  '^  inversion  of 
a  linear  operator''  denotes  nothing  more  than  the  solution  of 
three  homely  simple  equations ;  nevertheless,  there  are  some  neat 
relations  involved. 

This  review  has  already  gone  much  beyond  the  usual  limits,  and, 
in  confining  itself  chiefly  to  controversial  matters,  has  omitted  to 
notice  the  most  valuable  portion  of  Mr.  Heaviside's  work,  the 
greater  part  of  which  appears  in  the  last  chapter.  This  part  of 
the  work  has  recently  been  treated,  with  great  commendation,  by 
Professor  Fitzgerald  in  ^The  Electrician.'  All  readers  of  this 
volume  will  agree  in  regarding  it  as  an  able  work,  and,  indeed, 
one  which  is  of  immense  assistance  to  advanced  students  in 
Physics. 

One  final  instance  of  Mr.  Heaviside's  regard  for  accuracy  and 
desire  for  scientific  completeness  must  be  mentioned.  It  is  found 
in  Art.  192,  in  which  he  justly  objects  to  the  equation  by  which 
Maxwell  expresses  the  relation  between  magnetic  induction, 
magnetic  force,  and  magnetization  at  any  point  of  a  medium,  viz., 
B=5H+4«'I.  To  this  Mr.  Heaviside  objects  that  it  makes  induc- 
tion and  magnetization  identical  in  kind  with  magnetic  force,  which, 
as  he  says,  **"  is  more  than  mischievous  in  theory."  His  own  form 
of  the  equation,  B=/iio(l+^)F,  where  F  is  the  magnetic  force,  is 
in  all  respects  much  better. 

G.  M.  MlNOHIN. 
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OXOLOGIOAL  SOCIETT. 

[Gontinaed  from  toL  xxxvii.  p.  410.] 

January  lOUi,  1894.— W.  H.  Hadleeton,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.R.8., 
President,  in  the  Chair. 

^HE  following  oommnnications  were  read : —  ^ 

-^     1.  *  On  the  KhflBtic  and  some  liassic  Ostracoda  of  Britain.'    By 

Prof.  T.  Eupert  Jones,  F.R.a,  F.G.S. 

2.  '  Leigh  Greek  Jurassic  Coal-Measures  of  South  Australia :  their 
Orig^,  Composition,  Physical  and  Chemical  Characters ;  and  Recent 
Bubaerial  Metamorphism  of  Local  Superficial  Drift.'  By  James 
Parkinson,  Esq.,  F.6.S.,  F.C.S. 

This  paper  contains  an  account  of  the  lignitic  coal  of  Leigh 
Creek  and  associated  rocks.  Analyses  are  given,  as  illustrating 
comparisons  between  the  Leigh  Creek  coal  and  Jurassic  and  other 
ooal-bearing  rocks  found  elsewhere.  The  Author  discusses  the 
origin  of  the  Leigh  Greek  deposits,  and  describes  certain  peculiarities 
noticeable  in  the  superficial  materials,  which  he  discusses  in  another 
paper. 

3.  *  Physical  and  Chemical  (Geology  of  the  Interior  of  Australia : 
Recent  Subaerial  Metamorphism  of  Eolian  Sand  at  ordinary 
atmospheric  temperature  into  Quartz,  Qdartadte,  and  other  Stones.' 
By  James  Parkinson,  Esq.,  F.6.S.,  F.C.S. 

South  of  the  Flinders  Range  fragments  of  stone  of  all  sizes  are 
found  on  the  ground,  the  origin  of  which  the  Author  discusses.  He 
maintains  that  they  were  formed  by  subaerial  metamorphism  of 
Eolian  deposits. 

January  24th.— W.  H.  Hudleston,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.R.8., 
President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  communications  were  read : — 

1.  ^The  Osnferous  Fissures  in  the  Valley  of  the  Shode,  near 
Ightham,  Kent.'    By  W.  J.  Lewis  Abbott,  Esq.,  F.G.8. 

2.  *  The  Yertebrate  Fauna  collected  by  Mr.  Lewis  Abbott  fi^m 
the  Fissure  near  Ightham,  Kent.'  By  E.  T.  Newton,  Esq.,  F.R.S., 
F.G.S. 
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ON  THE  DBPSKDENGB  OF  THS  PHOTOELECTRIC  CURRENT  ON  THE 
POSITION  OF  THE  PLANE  OF  POLARIZATION  OF  THE  EXCITINO 
LIGHT  IN  REFERENCE  TO  THE  SURFACE  OF  THE  KATHODE. 
BY  DR.  J.  ELSTER  AND  H.  GEITEL. 

1 T  is  possible  in  many  cases  to  lower  the  potential  required  for 
-^  the  spontaneous  discharge  of  an  electric  current  in  a  gas  by  ex- 
posing the  kathode  to  the  action  of  light.  For  the  same  difference 
of  potential  the  strength  of  the  current  depends  on  the  nature  of 
the  kathode,  the  gas,  and  the  light.  While  kathodes  of  platinum, 
mercury,  copper,  and  sevenj  other  metals  require  irradiation  with 
ultra-violet  light  of  high  intensity,  kathodes  of  sodium,  potassium, 
rubidium,  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen  of  about  0*3  millim. 
pressure,  give  currents  which  can  be  measured  galvanometrically, 
even  with  feeble  light  within  the  region  of  the  visible  rays. 

The  question  may  be  asked  whether  this  action  of  light  on  the 
electrical  discharge  depends  on  the  orientation  of  the  vibrationB 
with  respect  to  the  surface  of  the  electrode  struck. 

Experiments  with  polarized  ultra-violet  light  of  sufficient  in- 
tensity are  difficult  to  make  because  it  is  absorbed  by  the  ordinary 
polarizing  arrangements,  such  as  Nicol's  prism,  tourmaline  plates, 
glass  disks,  &c.,  so  that  only  polarization  by  reflexion  remains ; 
even  with  this  method,  however,  great  losses  of  light  are  un- 
avoidable. Thus  in  an  analogous  phenomenon,  the  development 
of  electrical  sparks  by  ultra-violet  light  discovered  by  Hertz, 
M.  Wanka  did  not  succeed  in  establishing  the  influence  of  the 
direction  of  vibration  of  the  Hght,  which  he  had  supposed  to  exist. 

This  difficulty  disappears  with  kathodes  of  the  alkaline  metals, 
since  we  can  here  work  with  ordinary  polarized  light ;  but  another 
difficulty  presents  itself,  that  a  polished  and,  if  possible,  a  plane 
surface  of  these  substances  must  be  produced  in  a  vacuum.  This 
requirement  is,  however,  satisfied  by  using  as  kathode  the  alloy  of 
potassium  and  sodium,  which  is  liquid  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
when  placed  in  a  roomy  receiver  a  sufficient  quantity  sets  plane 
and  horizontal  in  the  central  part  of  the  surface. 

We  have  investigated  the  photoelectric  action  of  polarized  light 
as  foUows. 

In  the  circuit  of  a  voltaic  battery  of  about  250  volts  are  a  sensitive 
galvanometer,  a  commutator,  and  a  sensitive  cell  of  the  liquid 
potassium  and  sodium  alloy  of  the  form  shown  in  Wiedemann's 
Annalen^  vol.  xlii.  p.  564,  so  inserted  that  the  negative-pole 
wire  leads  to  the  surface  of  the  alkali  metal.  In  ord«r  that  the 
active  luminous  pencil  should  have  a  constant  section,  the  cell  was 
coated  with  opaque  varnish,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  circle  of 
15  millim.  diameter  turned  towards  the  source  of  light.  The  cell 
is  so  arranged  that  the  rays  entering  this  aperture  centrally  and 
parallel  Rtnke  the  centre  of  the  metsd  surface  under  an  angle  of 
about  65^.  Between  the  source  of  li^ht  and  the  cell  a  lens  was 
introduced  for  the  production  of  parallel  light  as  well  as  a  pola- 
rizing arrangement  (a  Nicol's  prism  or  a  set  of  glass  plates). 
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If  the  polariEuig  apparatus  is  turned  while  at  the  same  time  the 
strength  of  the  current  is  measured  at  the  galvanometer,  two 
maxima  and  two  minima  aroobsenred  in  the  course  of  a  single  rota- 
tion. The  minima  occur  when  the  plane  of  polarisation  of  the  light 
is  parallel  to  the  plane  of  incidence  of  the  rays  on  the  kathode ;  the 
maxima  are  in  positions  at  an  angle  of  90^  with  them.  The  ratio 
of  maxima  to  minima  is  about  10  :  1.  If  while  the  plane  of 
polarization  is  parallel  to  the  plane  of  incidence,  a  quarts  phite 
about  2  millim.  thick,  cut  at  right  angles  to  the  optical  axis,  is 
placed  in  the  path  of  the  polarized  l^ht,  the  current  increases 
about  sevenfold,  corresponding  with  the  rotation  of  the  plane  of 
polarization  due  to  the  quartz.  When  the  plane  of  polarization  is 
at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  incidence,  a  quartz  plate  has  the 
opposite  effect ;  the  strength  of  the  current  diminishes,  as  was  to 
be  expected,  in  a  corresponding  ratio.  Apart  from  a  slight  en- 
feeblement  of  the  current  due  to  the  loss  of  light  caused  by  its 
interposition,  a  clear  ^lass  plate  has  no  effect  in  either  position. 

According  to  the  investigations  of  MM.  Trouton  ('Nature,' 
vol.  xxxix.  p.  398),  Klemencic  (Wiedemann's  AnnaJen,  vol.  xlv. 
p.  77),  and  Eighi  (Rend,  della  B.  Ac,  dd  Linoei^  vol.  xi.  p.  161)  it 
must  be  taken  for  granted  that,  in  Hertz's  rays  of  electrical  force, 
the  plane  of  polarization  is  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the 
electrical  displacement.  If  the  motion  in  the  licbt  rays  is  re- 
gaurded  as  analogous,  the  result  of  the  experiments  described  would 
be  thus  expressed. 

The  luminous  electrical  current  attains  its  maximum  when  the 
electrical  displacements  in  the  luminous  ray  take  place  in  the 
plane  of  incidence,  its  minimum  when  they  are  at  right  angles 
thereto.  In  the  former  case  the  electrical  vibrations  contain  a  com^ 
ponent  normal  to  the  kathode,  but  not  in  the  second.  We  might 
be  tempted  to  seek  in  these  changes  of  potential  normal  to  the 
kathode,  and  induced  by  the  electrical  rays,  the  force  which  impels 
the  negative  electricity  to  leave  the  kathode.  Whether  this  sug^ 
gestion  is  correct,  can  perhaps  be  ascertained  by  further  experi* 
ments  on  the  dependence  of  the  luminous  electrical  action  on  the 
angle  of  incidence  of  the  polarized  light,  and  their  connexion  with 
the  quantities  of  light  reflected  from  and  retained  by  the  kathode. — 
BerUner  BcrichUj  February  8, 1894.  (Communicated  by  the  AuihM'9.) 


ON  VORTEX  MOTIONS  IN  AIR.  BY  G.  QUINCKE. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  Natural  History  and  Medical  Society  of 
Feb.  7,  1890,  I  discussed  the  motion  of  falling  spheroids  of  oil 
in  water,  the  specific  gravity  of  which  was  increased  somewhat 
by  the  addition  of  chloroform.  Such  a  spheroid  falls  vertically 
in  water  at  rest.  But  if  two  spheroids  of  oil  fall  simultane- 
ously close  to  each  other,  they  approach  and  recede  from  each 
other  in  falling.  The  path  and  the  time  of  fall  depend  on  the  dis- 
tance apart  and  the  velocity  of  the  falling  spheroids.  This  peculiar 
motion  is  caused  by  the  vortices  which  are  produced  by  the 
falling  spheroids  of  oil  in  the  water  about  them,  which  had  hitherto 
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beeu  at  rest.  The  particles  of  water  in  the  pkne  of  ignnmetry 
between  the  falling  spheroids  remain  at  rest. 

Instead  of  two  spheres,  one  may  be  allowed  to  &11  near  a  plane 
vertical  wall,  which  then  acts  as  plane  of  symmetry.  The  spheroid 
falls  as  it  were  with  its  image  in  the  plane  vertical  wall,  and 
approaches  and  recedes  from  this. 

These  experiments  with  heavy  oil  spheroids  in  water  are  tedious, 
and  can  only  be  shown  to  a  small  audieoce. 

Analogous  phenomena  may  be  produced  before  a  larger  circle  of 
hearers  by  allowing  two  soap  bubbles  filled  with  coal-gas  to  ascend 
near  each  other,  or  a  single  bubble  near  a  vertical  wall. 

In  ascending,  the  distance  of  the  two  soap  bubbles  from  each 
other,  or  of  a  single  one  from  its  image  in  the  vertical  wall,  is  first 
smaller  and  then  greater,  and  the  cause  again  is  the  vortex  move- 
ments in  the  air  due  to  the  ascending  soap  bubbles. 

In  order  to  fill  two  soap  bubbles  simultaneously  with  coal-gas 
they  are  produced  at  the  ends  of  a  T-piece  of  glass,  blown  out 
in  the  form  of  horizontal  cups,  to  which  the  gas  passes  from  the 
centre  tube  through  a  T-shaped  perforated  glass  stopper. 

Similar  phenomena  occur  when  small  dust  particles  fall  in  air  or 
liquid  at  rest,  or  if  a  current  of  air  or  liquid  strikes  against 
particles  of  dust  at  rest.  The  motion  of  the  small  particles  is 
influenced  by  the  presence  and  form  of  the  solid  wall  in  the 
vicinity. — Wiedemann's  Anndlen^  July  1894. 


'ii 


ON  A  NEW  APPARATUS  FOR  THE  PRODUCTION  OF  HIGH  PRESSURE. 
BY  PROF.  S.  W.  STRATTON*. 

Not  long  since,  while  designing  a  piece 
of  apparatus  for  the  production  of  high 
pressure,  it  occurred  to  me  that  many  of 
the  difficulties  encountered  in  the  measure- 
ment of  such  pressures  misht  be  avoided  by 
the  employment  of  several  short  mercury- 
columns  connected  in  series  by  means  of  a 
less  dense  liquid,  as  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying sketch. 

Such  a  gauge  would  possess  all  the  advan- 
tages of  the  ordinary  mercury-column,  and 
be  within  the  limits  of  space  to  be  had  in  the 
laboratory.  For  many  purposes  the  last  tube 
only  need  be  made  of  glass,  and  the  scale 
reduced  accordingly. 

Thinking  that  this  principle  may  be  new, 
and  of  value  to  some  who  are  employing 
high  pressures  in  the  laboratory,  it  is  sub- 
mitted for  publication. 

The  Ryerson  Physical  Laboratory, 

tJniversity  of  Chicago, 

May  21, 1894. 

*  Communicated  by  Prof.  A.  A.  Michelson. 
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XVIII.  An  Examination  into  the  Physical  Conseqtiences  of 
tlie  Local  Alteration  of  the  Material  of  Isotropic  Spheres  or 
Spherical  Shells  under  Uniform  Surface-Pressure.  By 
C.  Chrbb,  M.A.* 

Simple  Shell ;  Strains  and  Stresses, 

§  1.  npHE  equilibrium  of  an  isotropic  sphere  or  spherical 
A  shell  under  uniform  surface-pressure  is  one  of  the 
oldest  problems  satisfactorily  treated  in  elastic  solids.  It  is 
necessary,  however,  to  consider  it  briefly  here,  as  preliminary 
to  the  main  object  of  this  paper,  which  treats  from  a  physical 
standpoint  of  a  sphere  or  a  spherical  shell  composed  of  several 
concentric  layers  of  different  isotropic  materials.  This  latter 
problem  is  not  altogether  new  mathematically  f,  but  the  points 
to  which  attention  is  principally  directed  here  have  not,  I 
believe,  been  previously  considered. 

The  displacement  u  is  at  every  point  along   the   radius 
vector  r  from  the  centre.     The  principal  strains  are 

—  =  «  along  the  radius, 

and  two  equal  strains 

u/r  =  sf 

«  Gommuiiicated  hj  the  Author. 

t  8ee  '  Quarterly  Joamal  of  Pure  and  Applied  Mathematics/  vol.  xxi. 
p.  198  (1886). 

Phil.  Mag.  S.  5.  Vol.  38.  No.  231.  Aug.  1894.  M 
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along  any  two  rantaally  orthogonal  directions  perpendicular 
to  r. 

The  dilatation  A  is  thus  given  by 

^=r>^" « 

The  principal  stresses  consist  of  the  radial 

;;=(A-§n)A  +  2n^,        (2) 

and  two  equal  transverse  stresses^ 

^=^«(*-.§n)A  +  2ntt/r,       ...     (3) 

along  any  two  mutually  orthogonal  directions  perpendicular 
to  r.  Here  k  and  n  denote  respectively  the  bulk  modulus  and 
the  rigidity. 

We  shall  in  general  find  it  convenient  to  consider  instead 

of  rr  the  radial  pressure  (— rr). 

For  brevity  a  shell  whose  inner  and  outer  surfaces  are  of 
radii  b  and  a,  and  whose  elastic  constants  are  k  and  n,  will  be 
represented  by  (6 . a . a),  where  a  is  adopted  as  representing 
elastic  quality.  A  solid  sphere  of  radius  a  will  be  repre- 
sented by  (0 .  a .  a).  When  there  is  only  one  material  the  shell 
will  be  termed  simple^  as  opposed  to  compound  when  there  are 
two  or  more  materials. 

§  2.  In  a  simple  shell  {e.a.a)  exposed  to  uniform  pressures, 
p  over  the  inner  and  p'  over  the  outer  surface,  the  following 
results  are  easily  found  : — 

,  _  ,_       PfV /I   .    1  a»\       pV   / 1   .   \_  ^  .,. 

«/»■-«  -    a»_e»V3ife  "^  4nr«;     a»-«»  \3)fc"^  4n  r»/'     "     ^^^ 

-4^^' («) 

(--)=J^[P^(J*-1)+/«'(1-^)].      •     •     .     (7) 

^^=^Ki+2-^)-^'4+i^)]'  •  •  w 

S  =  ^-~^-|(p'~i'),3(^) (9) 
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The  quantity  S  is  termed  the  stress  difference^  and  its 
greatest  value,  viz. 

^  =  !(/'' ~/')^» (10) 

occurring  at  the  inner  surface^  is  called  the  nuunmum  stress 
difference. 

Here  it  is  assumed  that 

3ifc>2n (11) 

If  this  relation  failed  to  hold,  a  bar  of  the  material  would 
increase  in  radius  when  exposed  to  longitudinal  traction,  and 
I  am  not  aware  that  such  a  striking  phenomenon  has  yet  been 
obseryed  in  an  isotropic  material. 

The  signs,  whether  positive  or  negative,  of  the  strains,  the 
dilatation,  and  the  stresses  for  pressure  over  one  only  of  the 
two  surfaces  are  given  in  Table  I. 

Table  I. 


when  when 


r 
e 


©*.-'(!)'    '■    -   <-^..   « 


p  alone  ) 
acting  J 

p'  alone  1 
acting  J 

We  shall  employ  the  notation  &  &c.  to  denote  increments 
in  s  Ac.  answering  to  increments  of  any  size  hp  or  hp'  in  p 
and  p'.  The  expressions  for  s  Ac.  being  linear  in  p  and  p'^ 
the  above  table  shows  at  once  the  signs  of  &/S/>  &c.  when 
one  only  of  the  surface-pressures  is  altered. 

The  two  most  important  quantities  are  probably  A  and 

( ^rr).    The  value  of  A  is  constant,  the  volume  expanding 
uniformly  under  pressure  at  the  inner  surface,  and  contracting 
uniformly  under  pressure  at  the  outer  surface.     The  radial 
stress  is  always  a  pressure. 
If /=0,  then  _ 

/>— (— rr)  ^r'— g*     a» 
p         ~*     r"     a*— e* ' 
while  if  ^=0,  ^ 

Thus,  in  both  cases,  as  we  recede  &om  the  surface  where 

M2 
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the  pressure  is  applied,  the  falling  off  in  the  radial  pressure 
over  a  concentric  spherical  surface  varies  directly  as  the 
volume  between  the  surface  considered  and  that  where  the 
pressure  is  applied,  and  inversely  as  the  volume  within  the 
surface  considered.  Of  two  equal  volumes  of  the  material, 
that  nearer  the  centre  is  the  more  effective  in  reducing  the 
radial  pressure. 

Linear  Relation  between  three  Stresses  cw  three  Strains. 

§  3.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  if  (^.a.a), 
instead  of  being  a  simple  shell,  were  a  layer  of  a  compound 
shell,  the  results  (4)-(10)  would  still  apply  to  it,  \{p  and  7/ 
were  taken  equal  to  the  pressures  exerted  on  its  inner  and 
outer  surfaces  respectively  by  the  material  of  the  adjacent 
layers. 

Suppose,  now,  that  in  a  simple  shell,  or  in  a  single  layer  of 
a  compound  shell,  we  take  any  three  concentric^  spherical 
surfaces  of  rddii  ri,  r,,  r^.  Let  us  denote  the  volumes  they 
contain,  viz.  jTrri'&c.,  by  Vi,  V2,  Va,  and  the  radial  pressures 
over  their  surfaces  by  /?„  /?j,  p^  respectively.  By  means  of 
(7)  we  easily  find  a  linear  relation  between  the  three  pres- 
sures. This  may  be  written  in  various  equivalent  forms,  of 
which  the  most  elegant  is  perhaps 

Relations  of  exactly  the  same  form  hold  between  the  values 
of  00,  or  those  of  any  the  same  strain,  over  the  three  surfaces. 

If  «|,  Siy  Si,  for  instance,  be  the  values  of  ^y  ^^  -j-}  over  the 
three  surfaces  we  have 

If,  then,  we  know  the  values  of  any  strain  or  stress  at  any 
two  radial  distances  in  a  simple  shell,  we  have  at  once  its 
value  at  any  other  radial  distance.  The  above  results  (12) 
and  (13)  apply  equally  to  a  solid  sphere  or  to  any  single 
layer  of  a  compound  shell.  They  bear  a  distant  family 
resemblance  to  the  well-known  "  theorem  of  the  three  mo- 
ments"* in  beams,  usually  associated  with  the  name  of 
Clapeyron. 

•  See  Todhunter  and  Pearson's  <  History  of  Elasticity/  vol.  ii.  art.  603 ; 
or  Love*8  *  Treatise  on  Elasticity,'  vol.  ii.  art.  221. 
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Three-layer  Compound  Shell. 

§  4.  We  now  proceed  to  consider  the  effects  arising  from  the 
application  of  the  pressures  p  and  //  over  the  inner  and  outer 
surfaces  of  the  three-layer  compound  shell  {e,a,c  ,a^.h,a.a). 
In  this  a  layer  [c,ai,h)  of  material  ^i,  n^  is  intercalated 
between  the  layers  (e.a.c)  and  (b,a.a)  both  composed  of 
material  kj  n. 

The  strains  and  stresses  that  would  exist  if  the  shell  were 
all  of  the  material  i,  n  are  given  by  (4)-(8).  Our  principal 
object  is  to  find  the  additions  made  to  the  strains  and  stresses 
in  {e.a.c)  and  {p.a.CL^  in  consequence  of  the  existence  of 
the  layer  {c.a^.h)^  which  we  shall  generally  denote  the 
'*  altered  layer."  To  do  this  we  have  only  to  find  the  incre- 
ments Sp*  and  ipc  to  the  pressures  p^,  pc  at  the  surfaces  r=6 
and  r=c  of  the  altered  layer.  The  changes  in  the  strain  and 
stress  in  (6 .  a .  a)  arise  solely  from  the  action  of  the  pressure 
^k  over  r=6,  while  the  changes  in  the  strain  and  stress  in 
(e.a.c)  arise  solely  from  the  action  of  the  pressure  Bpe  over 
r=(?.  When  Bp^  and  Spc  are  known,  the  corresponding 
strains  and  stresses  may  be  written  down  at  once  from 
(4)-(8). 

The  values  of  Bp^  and  8p<,  are  easily  found  as  follows: — The 
shell  (ft .  a .  a)  is  in  equilibrium  under  the  pressures  pt  +  Bpt  and 
ff  over  its  inner  and  outer  surfaces,  while  the  shell  (c .  ai .  b)  is 
m  equilibrium  under  the  pressures  pe  +  Bpe  and  pb-^Bpt  over 
its  inner  and  outer  surfaces.  We  thus  know  by  (5)  the 
values  of  the  strain  ^  in  the  two  layers  in  terms  of  these 
pressures.  But  s'=u/rj  and  u  is  necessarily  continuous  at 
the  common  surface  r=  b  of  the  two  media  ;  thus  we  have 
y  continuous,  whence 

Similarly  from  the  continuity  of  «'  at  r=c  we  find 

These  two  equations  determine  pi,  +  Bpi,  and  pe  +  Bpt,  in  terms 
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of  p  and  p\  while  pb  and  />«  are  obtained  at  onoe  by  writing 
b  for  r  and  c  for  r  reppectively  in  (7). 

Canying  oat  the  necessary  reductions  we  find 

«P»=  nife)'v-^^  [3*K-n){*i(3*+4«)^+4n(*,-*)  (.^_^)}£^ 

+4«(*,-*){ni(3*+4«)o»-3*(«,-»)(c»-*»)}£^^£^],    .    (16) 


P-P 


^^'=  nC&cfv-//  [afc(n.-n){*^(3*  +  4nX-4n(*.-*)(a»-y)} 

+  4n(ili-*){ni(3*  +  4«)6«  +  3i(ni-n)(a»-6»)}£^^],      .     (17) 


where,  for  shortness, 


j.n,*     J^^r^ftt-  .  *-^  fSkkiJni-n)  .  4wi,(*,-*)  ) 


+  12ibi(*,-*)  (n,-n) 


(«!»-g»)(a«-fc»)- 


].    •    •    (18) 


The  quantity  11  is  essentially  positive. 

To  facilitate  reference  it  will  be  weU  to  record  explicitly 
the  changes  in  the  strains,  dilatation^  stresses,  and  stress- 
difference  in  the  two  layers.     In  {b .a.a)  we  have 


s> ,_««         X        6*    /  1   ^  1  a»\ 


XA  g_      b*        1 


«<?      .<5        i»        3a» 


(19) 
(20) 
(21) 
(22) 
(23) 
(24) 


b* 


The  existence  of  the  common  factor  Spi,-^ — rt  will  be 
noticed.  " "'' 
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In  (e.a.c)  we  have 

^—^P'T^lk-Tn?)'       •     •     •     •     (25) 


««': 


''=-«/'.7^(3*  +  ^p).       •     •     •     .     (26) 
^^^-^P'T^A'        (27) 

«f-H=    «;'.?^i-p). (28) 

S00=.Sp^-^^{l^l^) (29) 

«S=±^.^|^ (30) 

The  existence  of  the  common  factor  fye^JZZ^  ^^''  ^ 
noticed. 

We  shall  consider  the  phenomena  relating  to  the  pressures 
p  and  p'  separately.  By  reference  to  Table  I.  we  know  the 
signs  of  the  strains  and  stresses  in  the  simple,  shell  {e .a, a), 
and  when  the  signs  of  Spt  and  Bdo  are  determined  from  (16) 
and  (17)  we  know  the  signs  of  tne  increments  to  the  strains 
and  stresses  in  (b.a.a)  and  {e  .a  .c). 

§  5.  If  first  pressure  be  applied  over  the  inner  surface  only, 
or  p'  be  zero,  the  signs  of  Spt  and  Bpo  are  shown  in  the 
following  Table  II.  for  the  cases  most  likely  to  arise  in 
practice. 

Table  II. 

p  only  existing. 

fn,-n     +      +       0     -      0     - 
\*,-*      -h      0      +      0     -     - 

Spft     —     —    —      +     -h     +  (except  when  e/c  and 

b/a  both  very  small.) 
Spo     +      +     +      -     -     - 

The  columns  of  signs  are  to  be  taken  each  separately.  The 
first  column^  for  instance^  gives  the  signs  of  Spt  and  ^«  when 
n^^n  and  tj— *  are  both  positive.  It  seems  hardly  practi- 
cable to  lay  down  concise  general  rules  for  what  happens 
when  n^—n  and  ij— i  have  opposite  signs,  but  the  results  in 
any  specified  case  may  be  derived  of  course  from  (16)  and 
(17). 
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If  next  pressnre  be  applied  over  the  enter  sarface  only,  or 
p  be  zero,  we  obtain  the  results  embodied  in  Table  lU. 


{ 


Tablb  III. 
p'  only  existing. 

n^-/i     -h      +       0     —      0     — 

*,-A      +       0     +      0     -     - 

S;e?6     +     +     + 


oPb     +     +     +     —    —    — 
dp,     —      —     —     +     +     +  (except  when  efc  and 

bla  both  very  small). 

From  Tables  II.  and  III.  we  see  that  if  «,— n  and  A,—* 
be  both  positive,  or  if  one  be  positive  and  the  other  zero, 
8p6  is  negative  and  ipe  positive  when  p  only  exists  ;  whereas 
ipi  is  positive  and  cp^  negative  when  p'  only  exists.  Th» 
signifies  that  if  pressure  be  applied  at  either  surface  of  a  shell 
the  intercalation  of  a  layer  of  grater  A:,  n  raises  the  radial 
pressure  at  the  surface  of  the  layer  nearest  to  the  surface 
where  the  pressure  is  applied,  and  lowers  it  at  the  other.  In 
other  words,  as  we  retire  from  the  surface  of  the  shell  where 
the  pressure  is  applied  the  radial  pressure  falls  more  slowly — 
i.e,  has  a  less  steep  gradient — throughout  the  material  on 
both  sides  of  the  layer  of  greater  *,  n  than  previous  to  the 
alteration  of  the  layer,  and  makes  up  for  this  by  an  accelerated 
rate  of  falling  throughout  the  layer  itself. 

The  phenomena  when  one  of  the  two  w^— n  and  i,— A  is 
negative  and  the  other  zero  are  exactly  opposite  to  the  above, 
and  the  same  is  also  in  general  true  wnen  n^^n  and  k^-^k 
are  both  negative ;  but  in  the  latter  event  an  exception  may 
arise  when  ejc  and  h/a  are  both  very  small,  especially  when 
the  altered  layer  differs  considerably  from  the  remainder. 

Effects  on  Dilatation, 

§  6.  The  effect  on  the  dilatation  due  to  the  existence  61  the 
altered  layer  claims  special  attention.  When  n,— w  and  Jc^^k 
are  both  positive,  or  one  positive  and  the  other  zero,  we  see, 
by  reference  to  equations  (21)  and  (27),  and  to  Tables  II. 
and  III.,  that  SA  is  negative  in  both  {Jb.a.a)  and  (e .a.c) 
when  p  only  exists,  and  is  positive  in  both  when  p'  only  exists. 
Thus  it  follows  by  (6)  that  SA  is  opposite  in  sign  to  A  in  both 
(A .  a . a)  and  {e.ot  .c)»  In  other  words,  the  presence  of  the 
layer  of  greater  A,  n  reduces  numerically*  tne  dilatation — 

*  To  avoid  complexity  the  statement  in  the  text  is  limited  to  suit  the 
general  case  where  the  changes  dA  are  not  large  enough  to  cause  a  re- 
versal of  sign  in  the  dilatation.     Such  a  reversal  occurs,  however,  in  one 
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whether  expansion  following  internal  pressure  Py  or  contrac- 
tion following  external  pressure  p' — throughout  die  unaltered 
material  both  ontside  and  inside  of  it. 

The  exact  opposite  holds  if  n^— n  and  k^—k  be  one  negative 
the  other  zero,  or  if  both  be  negative,  a  possible  exception 
arising  in  the  latter  case  when  e/c  and  b/a  are  both  very 
small. 

Whilst  the  changes  of  the  dilatation  in  (6 .  a .  a)  and  (e.a.c) 
due  to  the  existence  of  the  altered  lajer  agree  in  general 
qualitatively,  they  usually  differ  quanti^tivelv. 

For  if  Ao+SA  refer  to  {e.a.c)  and  (Ao  +  oA,)  to  (b.a,a) 
— the  dilatation  in  the  simple  shell  (e.a.a)  under  the  same 
pressures  being  Aq — we  easily  find 

SA,-SA=3^^'^[/,  |*.(3*+4„)-4n(A.-*)^} 

-;,'|*.(3*  +  4«)+4n(*.-*)-^}].     .     (31) 

Thus  in  general  there  is  a  difference  between  the  dilata- 
tions in  (b  ,a  .a)  and  {e  .a.c)  which  increases  with  the 
volume  of  the  altered  layer,  and  is  more  conspicuous  the 
closer  this  layer  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  compound  shell. 

If  »,  =  n, 

then  SAs=SA. 

Thus  if  the  altered  layer  retain  the  same  rigidity  as  the  rest 
the  dilatations  in(b  .a  .a)  and  (e.a.c)  remain  equal,  however 
much  the  altered  layer  may  differ  from  the  rest  in  compres- 
sibility. 

The  coefficient  of  p  in  (31)  is  easily  shown  to  be  essentially 
positive,  and  that  of  p'  is  obviously  so.  Thus  when  Wi— Vi 
is  positive,  and  ki—k  is  positive  or  zero,  SA^— £A  has  the 
same  sign  as  p  when  p'  is  zero,  and  the  opposite  sign  to  p' 
when  p  is  zero. 

Now  when  p  only  exists  Ao  is  positive,  and  SA^  and  5A 
are  both  negative  when  Wi— n  is  positive  and  A-j— *  is  positive 
or  zero.  It  follows  that  under  these  circumstances  the 
presence  of  the  altered  layer  is  more  effective  in  reducing  the 
dilatation  in  (e.a.c)  than  in  reducing  that  of  (( . a . a). 

exceptional  caee  when  jt  only  exists,  viz.  when  the  intercalated  layer  is  of 
exceptionally  larjg^e  rigidity  and  lies  close  to  the  inner  surface  of  the 
shell,  while  a/b  is  large.  The  expansion  naturally  accompanying  pres- 
sure on  the  inner  surface  ma^^  then  he  converted  into  an  absolute  con- 
traction throughout  the  thin  inner  layer  (e  .a.  c). 
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Again,  ivben  p'  only  exists  Ao  is  negative,  and  SA^  and 
SA  are  positive  when  ni— n  is  positive  and  k^—k  is  positive 
or  zero  ;  thus  the  presence  of  the  altered  layer  reduces  the 
contraction  in  {e  .a.c)  more  than  that  in  (6 .  a .  a). 

Thus,  whether  there  be  pressure  on  the  outer  surface  alone 
or  the  inner  surface  alone,  the  presence  of  the  layer  (b  .ai.c), 
in  which  the  rigidity  exceeds  and  the  bulk  modulus  equals  or 
exceeds  that  of  the  remainder,  has  a  greater  effect  on  the 
density  of  the  contained  layer  (e.a.c)  than  on  that  of  the 
surrounding  layer  {b  .a. a). 

It  is  equally  easy  to  show  that  the  density  of  (e.a.c)  is  in 
general  more  affected  by  the  existence  of  the  altered  layer 
than  is  that  of  {b.a.a)  when  rii— n  is  negative,  with  a 
possible  exception  in  the  case  of  pressure  on  the  outer 
surface  when  ij— i  is  also  negative  and  e/e  is  very  small. 

§  7.  The  genei'al  effect  of  the  existence  of  the  altered  layer 
is,  as  we  have  seen,  to  diminish  or  to  increase  the  effects  of 
surface-pressure  in  changing  the  density  of  the  unaltered 
material  according  as  the  elastic  constants  of  the  altered  layer 
are  greater  or  less  than  those  of  the  unaltered  material. 

The  converse  question  naturally  presents  itself^  viz.,  how 
the  change  of  density  of  the  altered  layer  compares  with 
that  in  the  simple  shell  {e.a^. a),  all  of  the  same  material  as 
the  layer,  exposed  to  the  surtace-pressures  p  and  p'. 

If  we  regard  the  dilatation  as  A|  in  (e.ai.a),  and  as 
A, +SAi  in  (e.a..b)  when  there  is  the  compound  shell 
(^ .  a .  c .  aj .  6 .  a .  a) ,  we  easily  find  from  what  precedes  *  that 

nSAi*i(a8-^)  = 
;>[4nn,(Ai- A)(3A  +  4n)  ^^^±^l:zf 

3**1  K  -  «)  (3*  +  4n) ''-^j^ 

+  ^^^f^  |ni(8*  +  4n)(a"-6»+c»-«») 

*  Since  neither  k  nor  n  appears  in  (7)  the  radial  pressures  over  rs=5 
and  r s=  c  are  the  same  in  (« .  ac^  .  a)  as  in  (« . « .  a)  so  tnat  dA,  equals  the 
dilatation  in  a  simple  shell  (c .  «i .  6)  due  to  surface-pressures  bp^  and  ^^ 
as  given  by  (IB)  and  (17). 
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The  coefficieDts  of  ki^k  and  of  rii—n  inside  the  square 
brackets  in  the  coefficients  of  both  p  and  p'  may  be  shown  to 
be  essentially  positive. 

Having  regard  to  the  signs  of  A|  in  the  several  cases  we 
at  once  obtain  the  resolt  that  when  ui^n  and  ^i— ^  are  both 
positive,  or  one  positive  and  the  other  zero,  the  layer  (c .  ai .  b) 
suffers  more  alteration  of  density  in  consequence  of  the 
application  of  jp  or  />'  than  if  the  whole  shell  were  of  material 
^1,  ni.  In  other  words,  when  the  layer  has  larger  elastic 
constants  than  the  remainder  it  suffers  more  alteration  in  its 
density  than  if  the  entire  shell  consisted  of  the  same  material 
as  the  layer. 

Alteration  of  material  small. 

§  8.  The  preceding  results  apply  irrespective  of  the  magni- 
tudes of  (*!—*)/*  and  (wi—ii)/n,  provided  these  be  neitlier 
infinitely  great  nor  infinitely  small,  and  so  hold  however 
great  be  the  difierences  of  the  two  materials. 

The  case  when  the  material  is  nominally  the  same  through- 
out, but  the  ela^itic  constants  vary  slightly  with  r,  seems  not 
unlikely  to  be  of  frequent  occurrence  in  practice.  The  law 
of  variation  of  the  elastic  constants  in  such  a  case  is  probably 
in  general  a  continuous  function  of  r,  still  the  variation  may 
not  infrequently  be  practically  restricted  to  a  thin  layer.  It 
thus  seems  worth  while  glancing  briefly  at  the  special  case 
when  (wi— n)/nand  (ii— *)/*  are  so  small  that  terms  con- 
taining tiieir  squares  or  product  may  be  neglected.  In  this 
case,  putting  for  shortness 

3*/(3i  +  4n)=N,-| 

4n/(3*  +  4n)  =  K,J ^     ^ 

we  get  from  (16)  and  (17) 

.         (a^-y)(y-c»)  fn^^n  ^  /e^a\\   ,       ,  .  k^^k  ^  p'a^^p^\     ,^.. 

h>-    (a»-^)«    \^^^\b?)  (^p-p^^-T  ^  —^r  ^^^^ 


If 


ni=:n, 


or  the  altered  layer  di£fer  from  the  rest  only  in  compressibility, 
we  have 
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Referring  to  equations  (19)  to  (24)  and  (25)  to  (30)  we 
see  this  implies  that  the  inflaence  of  the  altered  layer  on  the 
strains  and  stresses  of  the  remainder  depends  only  on  the    . 
Yolume  and  not  at  all  on  the  position  of  the  layer. 

In  the  coefficient  of  (*i-*)/*  in  both  (34)  and  (35)  p' 
occurs  multiplied  by  a*  and  p  occurs  multiplied  by  ^.  Thus 
a  layer  differing  slightly  from  the  rest  only  in  compressibility 
has  a  greater  effect  on  the  strains  and  stresses  arising  from  a 
pressure  over  the  outer  surface  than  on  those  arising  from  a 
pressure  over  the  inner  surface  of  the  compound  shell. 

If  in  (34)  and  (35) 

we  have 

Referring  to  equations  (19)  to  (24)  and  (25)  to  (30)  we 
see  that  the  effect  of  the  layer  of  altered  rigidity,  when  its 
volume  is  given,  is  greater  the  nearer  it  is  to  the  centre. 

The  layer  in  this  case,  however,  is  as  effective  in  modifying 
the  strains  and  stresses  arising  from  internal  pressure  as  those 
arising  from  external  pressure. 

Displacements  in  general  case  of  3  Layers. 

§  9.  When  {n^^fC)ln  and  {ki^k)/k  are  not  small  it  will  be 
sometimes  more  convenient,  especially  when  the  volume  of 
the  altered  layer  is  considerable,  to  deal  with  the  complete 
values  of  the  displacements,  strains,  and  stresses  than  with 
the  increments  to  the  values  in  the  simple  shell  (e.a.a). 
The  strains  and  stresses  may  easily  be  written  dovni  from  the 
displacements,  so  it  will  suffice  to  give  the  complete  values  of 
the  latter.  These  are  as  follows,  11  being  given  as  before 
by  (18)  :- 

In  {e.a.c) 


-•"--  f^^^^n(U+in){U,  +  4m) 


-3/'P^(«i-n)(*i{3*+4n)a»-4«(*,-*)(a»-6«))} 

+  4;>^^(*,-A)(ni(3ifc+4n)6»  +  3*(ni-n)(a»-6»))  I].  (38) 
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In  (<?.«!.  h) 

-(^.(".(3*+4n)c»-3*(«i-n)(c»-^))} 
+  ^{^A^AS/'  +  in)a»-in{ky-k){a*-h>)) 

-^(*,(3*+4n)«»  +  4«(*i-*)(c»-e»))}].     .     .     .     (39) 
In  (b.a.a) 

+  Z^{  (p-]^)k{3k  +  in){3k,  f  4ni) 

+  V^f  (*.-*)(«,{3*  +  4n)c»-3*(«i-n)(c»-^)) }].  (40) 

These  expressions  may  seem  a  little  heavy,  but  it  should  be 
rememberea  that  in  any  specified  individual  case  the  some- 
what lengthy  constant  coefficients  are  replaced  by  concise 
namerical  quantities. 

Two-layer  Shell. 

§  10.  All  the  formulae  established  for  the  three-layer  com- 
pound shell (e .a.c.ai.b .a,a)  may  easily  be  modined  so  as 
to  apply  to  the  simpler  case  of  a  two-layer  compound  shell. 
Supposing  this  to  be  (^ .  a^ .  6 .  a .  a)  we  put  c=^  in  the  previous 
formulae,  while  if  it  were  (^ .  a .  c . «! .  a)  we  should  put  A=ci. 

Taking  for  example  {e.ai. b.a.a),  and  regarding  (tf .  ai .  b) 
as  the  altered  layer,  we  have  by  (17) 

8i>e=0, 
and  by  (16) 

^=  W^^(^*+^)  [3**.(«,-„)(f)V-p) 

+4nnX*i-A)^^^^].-     •     •     (^1) 
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where 

Substituting  from  (41)  for  hpi  in  equations  (19)  to  (24), 
we  get  the  increments  which^  added  to  the  corresponding  re- 
sults (4)  to  (9),  give  the  complete  values  of  the  displacements 
&c.  throughout  the  unaltered  material  (i.a.a).  The  incre- 
ments themselves  measure,  of  course,  the  effects  of  an  altera- 
tion of  the  material  at  the  inner  surface  from  *,  n  to  Ai,  ni. 
The  value  of  tpc  and  the  corresponding  increments  (25)  to 
(30)  obtained  for  (^.a.c.^i.a),  as  explained  above,  would 
give  the  effects  of  a  similar  alteration  at  the  outer  surface. 

A  comparison  of  these  results  will  be  found  to  emphasize 
the  fact  that  a  change  of  rigidity  is  much  more  effective  at 
the  inner  than  at  the  outer  surface  of  a  thick  shell. 

Solid  Spliere. 

§  11.  The  results  for  a  solid  sphere  under  uniform  surface- 
pressure  may  easily  be  derived  from  those  for  a  shell. 

In  a  simple  sphere  (0  .  a .  a),  under  surface-pressure  p',  the 
displacement  is  deduced  from  (5)  by  taking  e  zero,  and  the 
strains  and  stresses  are  thence  easily  written  down.  We 
thus  get : — 

^^,,/r=-j|'=., (43) 

A  =  -//M, (44) 

;^=^=-y/, (45) 

S=0 (46) 

These  results  may  also  be  derived  from  the  corresponding 
strains  and  stresses  in  the  shell  {e,a.a\  by  omitting  all 
terms  multiplied  by  €,  even  though  a  power  of  r  occurs  in  the 
denominator.  Perhaps  an  even  simpler  method  of  reduction 
consists  in  supposing  p=f^. 

For  the  compound  sphere  (0  •  a .  c .  a, .  6 .  a .  a)  we  may,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  compound  shell,  proceed  in  either  of  two 
ways.  We  may  start  with  the  results  for  the  simple  sphere 
(0 .  a .  a)  and  find  the  increments  in  the  displacements,  strains, 
&c.,  depending  on  the  increments  hpt  and  hp^  of  pressure  at 
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the  surfaces  of  the  altered  layer  ;  or  we  may  take  the  com- 
plete values  of  the  displacements.  In  either  case  we  arrive 
at  much  simpler  results  than  for  the  compoand  shell. 

For  the  increments  of  pressure  we  find  in  place  of  (16) 
and  (17), 

«p,=  -4/^^(*i-*){ni(3*  +  4n)6»  +  3*(«i-ti)(a»-6»)},   (48) 

where 

n'=*(3*+4n)(3*i  +  4ni)+4*^=^(*i-*){ni(3*  +  4n)/>« 

(ao) 

+  3*(ni-n)(a8-.i»)}.     .     .     (49) 
If 

^1  =  ^, 

then,  however  ni  and  n  may  diflFer, 

whence 

u^^irpl/k 

throughout  the  whole  of  the  unaltered  material. 

For  the  displacements  in  the  compound  sphere  we  find 
in  place  of  (38),  (39),  and  (40),  D'  being  given  by  (49), 
in  (0.  a .  c) 

u=-igS(3*  +  4n)(3AiH-4na); (50) 

in  (jca^.b) 

«=  -^i  (3*  +  in)  [ir(3*  +  inO  +  '^ (*.  -*)];.     (51) 
in  (ft  .  a .  a) 
w=-^,[ir{(3*  +  4«)(3*i  +  4.nO+12'^(ni-ri)(*i--*)} 

-^(6»-c»)(*i-*)(3*+4n0].  .     (52) 

One  of  the  most  noticeable  phenomena  in  a  simple  sphere 
is  the  vanishing  *  of  the  stress-difference  S  at  every  point. 

«  See  Phil  Mag.  September  1891,  pp.  240-42. 
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The  valae  of  S  in  the  compound  sphere  is  thus  of  special 
interest.     For  it  we  easily  find  : — 

in  (0 .  a .  c), 

8  =  0; 

in  Cc . «! .  i) , 

S=6/(f)'(A21*)^*±M ;     .     .     .     (53) 
in  {b.a,a), 

^^^j,lt^(hzh)n^±^.    .     .     .     (54) 

Since  S  varies  as  6'— c*  in  (i.a.a),  it  follows  that  the 
stress-difFerence  will  there  remain  small  so  long  as  the  altered 
layer  is  of  small  volume  until  p'  becomes  very  large. 

In  (c.ai.t),  however^  S  depends  on  the  volume  of  the 
altered  layer  only  in  so  far  as  that  enters  into  11',  and  is  thus 
of  importance,  however  thin  the  layer  may  be,  provided  it 
differ  considerably  from  the  rest  in  compressibility. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  the  loophole  this  affords 
to  supporters  of  the  stress-difference  theory  *  of  rupture,  if 
experiment  should  seem  to  decide  against  them. 

Ari}^  number  of  Layers, 

§  12.  The  compound  shell  formed  of  any  number  of  con- 
centric layers  of  different  materials  may  be  treated  in  the 
same  way  as  the  three>layor  shell ;  but  probably  it  is  quite  as 
easy  to  express  the  displacement  in  each  layer  in  terms  of 
arbitrary  constants  and  determine  these  from  the  continuity 
of  the  radial  displacement  and  stress. 

Let  there  be  i  layers,  the  radii  of  the  (t-hl)  surfaces 
reckoned  from  within  outwards  being  oq,  ai, . .  .  a^.  The  «th 
layer  is  thus  that  the  radii  of  whose  bounding  surfaces  are 
a,_i  and  a,.  The  volume  of  the  «th  layer,  i.  e.  ^ir{a\—a]_^l^, 
is  denoted  by  v,,  and  its  elastic  constants  by  *,  and  n^.  The 
notation 

4n;(3*.  +  4n.)  =  K„ 

(55) 


t.  +  4n.)  =  K„  ^ 


3*^(3*. 

is  also  used. 

I  shall  merely  record  the  value  of  the  displacement  in  the 
«th  layer  in  some  special  forms  of  the  genersd  case,  the  pres- 
sures p  and  j/  being  applied  as  before  over  the  inner  and 
outer  surfaces  respectively  of  the  compound  shell : — 
•  See  Phil.  Mag.  September  1891,  pp.  240-2. 
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Subcase  (i).  k  varying,  but  n  same  throughout : — 


^K.-a»2(K,V«)-fl^  2  (K.V)^ 

5 J f±i 1.   (56) 

l-2(K,Vt,)  -' 

Sobcase  (ii).  n  varying,  but  k  same  throughoat  :— 

«;-iM,-aJ2(M,V»)-a»i  (M,«;r) 
-(P-P') ^— , --i^ ^1 

Subcase  (iii).  Elastic  constants  departing  from  mean  values 
n  and  k  by  small  quantities,  e.  g.  S/i,  and  8*,  in  the  «th  layer, 
whose  squares  and  products  are  negligible: — 

«=-Lt^[w-^-!){i-4--kS(^^)} 

-(P-y)(«.«^'N{«.i(^(-i-)'^) 

PAO.  Mag.  S.  5.  Vol.  38.  No.  231.  Aug.  1894.         N 
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In  these  formalse  S  denotes  summation  with  respect  to  q 
between  the  limits  appearing  below  and  above*.  If  the 
material  vary  slightly  as  a  continuous  function  of  r  the  sum- 
mations become  replaced  by  integrations. 

For  a  solid  compound  sphere  ao=0,  and  the  preceding 
formulse  take  the  following  simpler  forms  : — 

Subcase  (i). 

"— ''[ai:T4«-4i.{'<=--<?(V»  }] 

*{l-2(K,V»)J,  (59) 

Subcase  (ii). 

-=-84'. f*') 

Subcase  (iii). 

In  (56)  and  (59)  we  notice  that  if  the  position  and  material 
of  the  «th  layer  remain  unaltered,  the  displacement  throughout 
it  is  unaffected  by  any  rearrangement  of  the  material  which 

•  i 

leaves  2  O^^vjv)  and   2  (K^t^^/r)   unaltered.      Thus,  if  the 

1  •  +  ! 

layers  of  a  compound  shell  or  solid  sphere  differ  only  in  com- 
pressibility, any  redistribution  of  the  material  throughout  ii 
certain  volume  which  consists  in  splitting  one  layer  into  a 
number  of  layers  or  altering  in  any  way  the  order  in  which 
the  different  materials  occur,  while  leaving  unaltered  the 
volume  of  each  separate  material,  has  no  effect  on  the  dis- 
placement, strains,  or  stresses  throughout  any  layer  no  part 
of  which  is  included  within  the  volume  where  the  redistri- 
bution has  occurred.  A  particular  deduction  is  that  the 
increment  of  radius  of  a  solid  sphere,  or  of  either  surface  of  a 
shell,  is   unaffected   by  any  redistribution  in  layers  which 

1 
*  We  must  interpret  2  (K^v^v)  as  but  the  single  term  K^vjv,  and  similarly 

i 

in  other  cases.      2    is  simply  zero. 
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leaves  the  total  yolnme  of  each  material  unchanged,  and 
does  not  disturb  the  material  next  the  surface  considered. 

Noticing  the  value  of  M^  in  (55),  we  see  from  (57)  that  a 
given  alteration  of  rigidity  throughout  a  given  volume  has  a 
greater  effect  the  nearer  the  altered  volume  to  the  centre. 
We  have  already  come  across  this  phenomenon  in  §  8. 

In  the  compound  solid  sphere  the  case  when  the  layers, 
though  differing  in  rigidity,  have  all  the  same  compressibility 
is  singularly  simple,  the  same  formula  (60)  supplying  the 
displacement  throughout  the  different  layers. 

Directions  of  no  Extension, 
§  13.  In  a  simple  solid  sphere  exposed  to  uniform  surface- 
pressure  every  unit  element  alters  in  length  to  the  same 
extent  irrespective  of  its  direction  or  position  in  the  sphere. 
In  a  simple  shell (e.a.a)  it  is  otherwise  :  there  is  in  general 
at  any  point  a  conical  surface  separating  directions  along 
which  elements  lengthen  from  those  along  which  they  shorten. 
This  cone  has  the  diameter  through  the  point  considered  for 
axis,  and  its  semi-vertical  angle  0  is  given  by  the  equation 

oos'e=^=UM-P-^^-    •  (62) 

s'—s     3      9k\ae/     p-^p 
If  y=0  this  becomes 

«^-l^mO' («" 

and,  assuming  as  before 

3*>2n, 

this  gives  a  possible  value  for  0  for  all  values  of  r.  The 
directions  along  which  elements  shorten  are  included  within 
the  conical  surface. 

If />=0  then  (62)  becomes 

which  supplies  a  possible  value  for  0  only  when 

r/e4C{Zk/2n)i. 

Bj  means  of  the  stress-strain  relations  the  equation  deter- 
mimng  0  may  easily  be  thrown  into  the  form 

co8«^=^(A+|n).r{3A^-'J^},    .     .     (65) 
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provided  rr—Sku/r  be  not  zero*.    This  applies  at  any  point 
of  a  simple  shell  or  of  a  layer  of  material  ^,  n  in  a  compound 
shell. 
We  may  write  the  above  in  the  form 

3*-  (k+  ^n^sec«^=rr-*-(w/r). 

Now  rr  and  u/r  are  continuous  at  a  common  surface  of  two 
contiguous  layers  of  a  compound  shell.  Thus,  distiuffuishinc 
corresponding  quantities  in  two  such  layers  by  dashed  and 
undashed  letters  respectively,  we  find  at  tne  common  surface 

(3A  +  4n)  sec«^-(8Jfe'+4n')  8ec«^=9(*-*').  •     (66) 

This  relation  connecting  0  and  ff  depends  solely  on  the 
material  of  the  layers,  and  not  at  all  on  the  radius  of  their 
common  surface.  It  should,  however,  be  noticed  that  if  a 
layer  of  material  *',  n'  were  intercalated  between  two  layers 
of  material  A,  n,  the  values  of  cos  ff  at  its  two  surfaces  would 
differ,  so  that  0  has  different  values  at  the  inner  surface  of 
the  outer  layer  of  material  k,  n  and  at  the  outer  surface  of  the 
inner  layer  of  the  same  material. 

Linear  Relation  between  Changes  of  Volume. 

§  14.  In  conclusion,  I  would  call  attention  to  a  simple  and 
concise  relation  between  the  changes  of  volume  or  the  dilata- 
tions of  the  layers  composing  a  compound  shell  or  solid  sphere 
exposed  to  uniform  pressure. 

If  k  be  the  bulk  modulus  of  a  volume  v  of  an  isotropic 
material  exposed  to  surface-forces  whose  components  at  the 
point  a,f/,z  on  the  element  dS  of  surface  are  F,  G,  H  per 
unit  of  surface,  then  the  increment  of  the  total  volume,  Sv, 
due  to  the  action  of  these  forces,  is  given  by 

ZkSv^^{Fa  +  Qt/  +  Bz)d8,    .     .     .     (67)t 

the  integral  being  taken  over  the  entire  surface. 

Suppose  now  we  apply  this  to  the  several  layers  of  which 
a  compound  shell  is  composed.  The  surface-integrals  taken 
for  any  two  contiguous  layers  over  their  common  surface 
clearly  vanish.  Thus,  summing  the  equations  like  (67)  for 
the  several  layers,  nothing  remains  on  the  righir-hand  side  but 
the  integrals  referring  to  the  inner  and  outer  surfaces  of  the 

*  It  is  zero  in  the  core  of  a  compound  sphere,  and  in  every  layer  of  a 
compound  shell  of  uniform  compressibility, 
t  See  Trans.  Camb.  Phil.  Soc.  voL  xv.,  equation  (23)  p.  318. 
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shell.  Supposing  these  to  be  of  radii  e  and  a,  the  applied 
pressures  being  p  and  p'j  we  thus  find 

t{k.Sv)  =  ^iripi^-p^a^) (68) 

Since  the  dilatation  of  a  layer  is  uniform  throughout,  it  is 
given  by 

We  may  thus  write  (68)  in  the  alternative  form 

X{k.A.v)=^7r(jH^^l/a^).      .     .     .     (69) 
For  a  solid  sphere  we  have 

t(k.8v)  =  X{k.A.v)^^^ira^p^.  .     (70) 

The  relation  we  have  established  is  of  course  insufficient 
by  itself  to  determine  the  dilatation  in  any  one  layer  of  a 
compound  shell  or  sphere,  but  it  at  least  supplies  a  verv 
simple  check  on  the  accuracy  of  results  othei^wise  determined. 
For  the  three-layer  shell  {e .a.c.oi.b .a.a)  it  gives,  de- 
noting the  dilatations  in  (e.a.c),  (c.ai. 6),  and  (b.a.a)  by 
A,  Ai,  As  respectively, 

*A(c»-^)  +  ^iA,(&»-c»)  +  *A,(a»-6»)=pe»-p'aS 

and  this  will  be  found  consistent  with  the  values  of  the 
dilatation  supplied  by  (38),  (39),  and  (40)  for  the  three 
layers. 

Summary. 

The  principal  results  arrived  at  for  the  application  of 
uniform  surface-pressure  are  as  follows  : — 


(1)  In  any  simple  sphere  or  spherical  shell,  or  in  any  one 
layer  of  a  compound  sphere  or  shell,  there  is  a  simple  linear 
relation,  independent  of  the  elastic  constants  of  the  material, 
between  the  values  of  any  the  same  stress  or  strain  over  any 
three  concentric  spherical  surfaces. 

B. 

For  the  effects  of  altering  a  spherical  layer  so  as  to 
increase  one  or  both  of  its  elastic  constants  (the  effects  of 
diminishing  one  or  both  constants,  generally  speaking,  being 
the  exact  opposite) : — 
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(2)  The  radial-pressure  gradient  falls  off  in  steepness  both 
nside  and  outside  the  altered  layer,  making  up  for  this  by 
ncreased  steepness  in  the  layer  itself. 

(3)  The  change  of  volume — whether  expansion  following 
nternal  pressure,  or  contraction  follo^ving  external  pressure 

^s  reduced  in  the  material   both  inside  and  outside  the 
altered  layer. 

(4)  The  altered  layer  itself  suffers  greater  change  of  volume 
than  if  the  entire  sphere  or  shell  were  composed  of  the  same 
material  as  the  layer. 

(5)  The  alteration  of  compressibility  only  throughout  a 
layer  of  given  volume  is  equally  effective  for  all  positions  of 
the  layer,  but  the  alteration  of  rigidity  only  is  more  effective 
the  nearer  the  altered  layer  to  the  centre. 

(6)  The  stress-difference  vanishes  at  every  point  of  a  simple 
solid  sphere  ;  but,  if  the  compressibility  of  a  layer  be  altered, 
the  stress-difference  attains  a  finite  value  both  outside  the 
layer  and  in  the  material  of  the  layer  itself,  becoming  of 
importance  in  the  layer  itself  however  thin  that  may  be. 


XIX.  Electrical  Besonance  and  Electrical  Interference, 
By  John  TRowBRiDaa*. 

[Plate  VU.] 

THE  solution  of  the  differential  equations  which  express 
the  distribution  of  electricity  on  conductors  of  various 
forms  and  varying  magnetic  permeability  is  not  always 
simple  ;  and  many  assumptions  have  been  made  in  regard  to 
the  constants  which  enter  these  equations.  Thus  Poincar^  f 
assumes  that  the  spark  of  a  vibrator  is  dampened  more 
readily  than  that  of  the  oscillator.  This  has  been  shown 
independently  by  Bjerknes  to  be  true  when  the  oscillating 
circuit  is  not  closed  by  a  spark-gap  },  Stefan  §,  by  making 
the  assumption  that  the  oscillations  are  confined  to  the  outer 
layer  of  the  conductor,  reduced  his  differential  equation  to 
the  form  treated  by  Lord  Kelvin,  in  periodic  heat  move- 
ments. Analysis  leads  him  to  suppose  that  the  formula 
f  =  27r  VLC  applies  only  to  a  special  case ;  and  he  gives  a 
more  general  law. 

With  the  conviction,  therefore,  that  the  experimental  side 

*  Communicated  by  the  Author. 

t  Electriciti  et  Opitque. 

X  Ann.  der  Physik  und  Chemie,  xliv.  1891 ;  xlvii.  1892. 

§  Ibid.  xli.  1890. 
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of  the  subject  should  be  more  developed  in  order  to  decide,  if 
possible,  upon  the  truth  of  the  various  assumptions  that  have 
been  made,  I  have  continued  my  studies  on  the  oscillations  of 
electricity  with  the  aid  of  more  powerful  methods  of  studying 
periodic  currents  than  I  had  hitherto  used.  In  a  paper  on 
the  oscillations  of  lightning  discharges*,  I  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  method  first  employed  by  Spottiswoode,  of 
exciting  a  BuhmkorfF  coil  or  transformer  by  means  of  an 
alternating-current  dynamo,  put  in  the  hands  of  an  experi- 
menter a  far  more  powerful  method  of  studying  electrical 
oscillations  than  the  old  method  of  charging  Leyden  jars  by 
means  of  an  electric  machine,  or  bv  the  use  of  a  Bnhmkorff 
coil  with  a  battery,  I  have,  therefore,  in  this  investigation, 
employed  an  alternating  machine  capable  of  giving  120  volts 
and  a  current  of  from  15  to  25  amperes,  and  .have  employed 
suitable  transformers  to  obtain  the  necessary  difference  of 
potential  to  produce  the  sparks  which  I  wished  to  study. 

Generally  I  have  employed  one  primary  or  exciting  circuit 
between  two  entirely  separate  and  disconnected  resonating  or 
secondary  circuits.  The  image  of  the  three  sparks  thus  pro- 
duced could  then  be  compared  upon  the  same  plate. 

Before  entering  into  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  appa- 
ratus I  employed,  I  will  state  the  most  striking  results  which 
I  have  obtained.  A  unidirectional  spark  (non-oscillatory) 
always  excites  an  oscillatory  discharge  in  a  secondary  circuit 
if  the  self-induction,  capacity,  and  resistance  of  this  secondary 
circuit  permit  an  oscillatory  movement.  It  is  therefore  not 
necessary  that  the  spark  in  a  primary  circuit  should  be  an 
oscillating  one  in  order  to  excite  oscillations  in  a  neighbouring 
conductor.  In  this  respect  two  electrical  circuits  are  not  in 
close  analogy  with  two  tuning-forks.  It  is  difficult  by  a  uni- 
directional movement  of  the  prongs  of  one  tuning-fork  to 
excite  the  vibrations  of  another  fork  which  is  not  in  tune  with 
the  first  fork.  In  every  secondary  circuit,  or  circuits  neigh- 
bouring to  the  primary  circuit,  the  first  effect  of  the  exciting 
unidirectional  primary  spark  is  to  make  the  secondary  circuits 
act  as  if  there  were  no  capacity  in  their  circuits.  In  these 
circuits  a  thread-like  spark  results  which  is  exactly  like  that 
produced  when  all  the  capacity  in  the  secondary  circuits  is 
removed.  After  a  short  interval  of  time  the  electricity  rushes 
into  the  condensers  and  begins  to  osciUate,  the  strength  of  the 
oscillations  rising,  after  one  or  two  vibrations,  to  a  maximum 
and  then  decreasing  ;  the  rate  of  oscillation  finally  assumes  a 
steady  state,  and  is  expressed  by  the  formula  t=2^  V^D* 

*  Phil.  Mag.  October  1893. 
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This  formula,  moreover,  does  not  hold  for  the  first  instants. 
The  electricity  seems  to  be  separated  only  along  the  wires  at 
first,  and  the  circuit  vibrates  more  like  a  closed  organ-pipe 
than  an  open  one. 

If  a  unidirectional   primary  spark  excites  oscillations  in 
neighbouring   circuits  which  are   sh'ghtly  out  of  tune,  the 

Shenomenon  of  electrical  beats  or  interferences  can  be  pro- 
uced  in  these  circuits,  and  can  be  shown  by  photography. 
If  the  primary  spark  ceases  to  be  unidirectional  and  is 
allowed  to  oscillate,  the  oscillations  of  the  primary  spark  tend 
to  compel  those  of  the  secondary  or  neighoouring  circuits  to 
follow  them  ;  if  they  are  not  sufficiently  powerful  to  do  this, 
they  beat  with  the  oscillation  of  the  secondary  circuit.  More- 
over, if  all  capacity  is  removed  from  the  neighbouring  circuits, 
they  oscillate  in  tune  with  the  primary  circuit,  following  the 
latter  exactly.  The  secondary  circuits  without  capacity  act 
like  sensitive  plates  and  exactly  reproduce  every  disturbance 
in  the  primary  oscillating  circuit.  Leaving  for  the  end  of 
this  paper  a  more  detailed  account  of  my  results,  I  will  now 
describe  my  apparatus. 

Fig.  1. 


In  fig.  1,  S,  S',  S"  are  three  spark-gaps  in  the  same  vertical 
plane,  but  not  immediately  over  each  other,  in  order  that  the 
photographs  may  not  overlap.  B,  A,  C  are  three  coils  placed 
vertically  on  the  same  axis.  These  circular  coils  consisted  of 
from  one  to  four  turns  of  well  insulated  wire.  The  mean 
radius  of  the  coils  was  915  centim.  D,  E,  and  F  are  the  con- 
densers respectively  of  the  three  independent  circuits  :  these 
condensers  were  made  of  hard  sheet-rubber  0'3  centim.  thick ; 
the  coated  surfaces  could  be  varied  by  rolling  up  the  layers 
of  tinfoil  which  formed  the  coating.  In  certain  cases  air- 
condensers  were  substituted  for  the  india-rubber  condensers 
both  for  the  condenser  E  of  the  primary  circuit  and  for  the  con- 
denser D  of  one  of  the  secondary  circuits.   The  air-condenser 
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employed  for  the  primary  circuit  consisted  of  two  large  iron 
frames^  upon  which  sheets  of  tin  were  screwed.     The  con- 
denser-plates thus  made  were  210  centim.  by  830  centim.,  and 
were  placed  2  centim.  apart.     The  air-condenser  employed  in 
the  secondary  circuit  replacing  at  times  the  hard-rubber  con- 
denser D  is  described,  together  with  the  photographic  appa- 
ratus, in  a  previous  paper  on  Electrical  Oscillations  *.    It  was 
placed  in  a  room  provided  with  yellow  window-shades  (orange 
fabric).     It  was  found  necessary  also  to  construct  a  camera- 
box  about  10  feet  long,  which  extended  from  the  spark-gap  to 
the  revolving  mirror.     This  box  was  so  constructed  that  the 
direct  light  of  the  sparks  was  shielded  from  the  sensitive  plate 
which  was  placed  directly  below  the  spark-gap.     The  plate 
thus  received  only  the  light  thrown  by  the  revolving  mirror, 
which  was  placed  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  camera-box. 
The  operator,  seated  at  the  spark-end  of  this  camera,  closed 
for  an  instant  a  key  K  (woodcut,  fig.  1)  placed  in  the  circuit 
of  the  alternator  M .    Looking  through  the  film  of  the  sensitive 
plate,  one  could  determine  when  a  suitable  photograph  had 
been  taken ;  for  the  image  of  the  sparks  spread  out  by  the 
revolving  mirror  could  be  clearly  seen,  the  film  acting  like  a 
ground-glass.     It  was  thus  possible  to  take  a  lar^e  number  of 
photographs  with  the  greatest  ease,  the  rate  of  the  alternator 
being  so  high  that  at  each  sudden  make  of  the  key  several 
photographs  could  often  be  obtained  at  once  upon  tne  strips 
of  sensitive  plates,  which  were  25  centim.  by  6  centim.     It 
is  evident  that  one  of  the  circuits,  for  instance  B,  could  be 
made  a  time-circuit.     The  self-induction  and  capacity  in  the 
circuit  could  be  carefully  determined  and  maintained   con- 
stant.   The  formula  t^iir  \/L  0  could  be  thus  printed,  so  to 
speak,   on  each    negative.      For  this    time-circuit   I  have 
employed  a  fine  wire  coil  which  was  slipped  upon  the  same 
electromagnet   which   formed   the   primary   of  the   step-up 
transformer  T.     I  had  thus  two  step-up  transformers  with  a 
common  primary  :  one  produced  the  sparks  of  the  vibrator, 
the  other  the  spark  of  the  time-circuit. 

In  fig.  2  ^Plate  VII.)  S'  represents  photographs  of  the 
unidirectional  primary  spark.  8  is  the  unidirectional  spark 
produced  in  a  neighbouring  circuit  B  from  which  the  capa- 
city has  been  removed.  &'  is  the  oscillating  spark  in  the 
circuit  C  :  the  condenser  of  this  circuit  was  an  air-con- 
denser. The  spark  S  shows  that  no  oscillation  is  concealed 
bv  the  heavy  pilot-spark  of  the  exciting  spark  S'.  The 
pnotographs  8"  show  that  the  unidirectional  spark  S'   can 

♦  Proc.  Amer.  Acad.  Arts  and  Sciences,  May  28, 1890 ;  Phil.  Mag.  [6] 
TOOL.  p.  323  (October  1890).  — o  l  j 
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set  the  circuit  C  into  oscillatory  movement,  and  that  this 
oscillatory  movement  continues  long  after  the  exciting  blow 
has  ceased.  A  careful  study  of  many  photographs  of  this 
nature  shows  that  a  circuit  containing  capacity  and  self- 
induction  acts  at  the  first  instant  as  if  no  capacity  were  in  the 
circuit.  It  then  begins  to  oscillate  with  a  higher  period  than 
it  afterwards  reaches,  acting  at  first  like  a  closed  organ-pipe 
and  subsequently  like  a  pipe  open  at  both  ends. 

In  fig.  3,  S'  represents  an  oscillating  primary  discharge. 
S  represents  the  photograph  of  the  spark  produced  in  the  circuit 
B  from  which  the  capacity  had  been  removed.  The  move- 
ments in  this  circuit  B  exactly  follow  those  of  the  exciting 
circuit  A.  S"  is  the  photograph  of  the  oscillating  movement 
produced  in  the  circuit  C.  It  is  of  a  different  period  from 
that  of  the  exciting  circuit  S'  and  continues  much  longer.  A 
secondary  circuit  without  capacity  acts  like  a  sensitive  plate^ 
and  accurately  follows  every  movement  of  the  exciting 
circuit. 

In  fig.  4  S'  represents  again  the  oscillating  primary  circuit, 
S  the  oscillating  secondary  circuit  C.  The  circuits  are  nearly 
in  geometrical  resonance.  Slight  beats,  however,  can  be 
observed.  The  duration  of  the  secondary  is  nearly  the  same 
as  that  of  the  primary. 

Fig.  5  shows  clearly  the  phenomena  of  beats.  In  this 
case  the  secondary  circuit  was  20  centim.  from  the  primary 
circuit. 

Fig.  6  also  shows  the  phenomenon  of  beats,  and  also  the 
rise  to  a  maximum  in  the  oscillations  of  the  secondary  circuit, 
S.  In  this  case  an  iron  wire  constituted  a  portion  of  circuit  C. 
It  seemed  as  if  the  effort  to  magnetize  the  iron  diminished 
the  power  to  produce  the  initial  movement  in  the  secondary 
circuit  with  as  much  energy  as  was  the  case  when  a  copper 
wire  of  inductance  equal  to  the  iron  wire  was  introduced  in 
its  place. 

I  have  stated  that  Stefan  *  has  given  a  theory  of  electrical 
oscillations,  and  in  his  interpretation  of  his  equation  points 
out  the  necessity  of  supposing  under  certain  conditions  an 
aperiodic  movement  superimposed  upon  an  oscillatory  move- 
ment, in  conductors  containing  self-induction  and  capacity. 
In  regard  to  this  latter  point,  my  experiments  seem  to  sup- 
port his  theoretical  conclusions.  I  am  inclined  to  believe, 
however,  that  tie  behaviour  of  condensers  in  secondary  cir- 
cuits, which  are  suddenly  submitted  to  electrical  disturbances, 
cannot  properly  be  explained  by  the  theory  in  Stefan's  paper. 
Moreover,  it  results  from  his  theory  that  electrical  oscillations 
♦  Ann.  der  Phydk  und  ChenUe,  xli.  1890,  p.  422, 
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on  an  iron  circuit  of  the  same  geometrical  form  and  dimension 
as  a  copper  circuit  have  the  same  period  as  oscillations  on 
the  copper  circuit,  supposing  the  capacity  in  the  two  circuits 
to  be  equal.  I  am  led  to  suspect  that  there  is  a  change  of 
the  period  of  electrical  oscillutionB  when  an  iron  wire  is  sub- 
stituted for  a  copper  wire  of  the  same  geometrical  form.  I 
shall  return  to  this  subject  of  the  change  of  period  on  iron 
wires  in  a  following  paper. 

Oettingen*  has  given  some  beautiful  examples  of  the 
interference  of  electrical  oscillations  of  different  periods  when 
they  are  led,  so  to  speak,  to  the  same  spark-gap.  I  believe 
that  my  photographs  are  the  first  ones,  nowever,  which  show 
the  existence  of  such  electrical  beats  or  interference  between 
independent  circuits. 

In  order  to  present  electrical  beats  between  two  secondaiy 
circuits  both  of  which  were  excited  by  a  unidirectional  move- 
ment in  a  primary,  I  employed  in  certain  cases  two  primary 
coils  of  one  turn  each,  connected  in  series,  and  placed  these 
primaries  at  right  angles  to  each  other  ;  the  secondaries 
corresponding  to  these  two  primaries  were  thus  also  at  right 
angles  to  each  other.  Tliis  disposition  of  my  apparatus 
enabled  me  to  study  the  effect  of  two  secondaries  on  each 
other  ;  for  on  varying  the  angle  between  the  planes  of  the 
primary  coils  and  their  accompanying  secondaries,  the  beats 
can  be  made  to  appear  or  disappear. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  in  those  photographs  evidence 
of  what  may  be  termed  the  electrokinetic  momentum  of  elec- 
tricity. Something  very  like  inertia  is  certainly  shown  by  the 
gradual  rise  to  a  maximum  and  the  behaviour  of  secondary 
circuits  to  unidirectional  impulses  from  a  primary  circuit.  A 
mental  picture  of  the  disturbance  produced  m  secondary 
circuits  can  be  produced  in  nay  mind  by  analogies  drawn  from 
the  subject  of  the  motion  of  fluids.  In  such  analogies,  to  my 
mind,  the  idea  of  inertia  is  always  present.  I  remarked  in 
the  opening  of  this  paper  that  the  formula  *  =  27r  VCC  does 
not  apply  at  the  instant  of  starting  an  oscillating  current  in 
a  secondary  conductor  by  means  of  a  unidirectional  flow  in  a 
primary  circuit.  This  formula  is  true  only  after  the  full 
effect  of  the  capacity  of  the  oscillating  circuit  comes  into  play. 
My  photographs  show  that  at  first  neighbouring  secondary 
circuits  act  like  circuits  without  capacity,  the  oscillations  in 
such  circuits  rise  to  a  maximum  in  intensity  and  then  fall, 
after  the  rate  is  established.  This  is  true  also  when  air- 
condensers  are  employed,  and  cannot  therefore  be  attributed 
to  the  action  of  a  solid  or  liquid  dielectric. 

♦  Ann,  der  Fhy»ik  und  ChenUe^  xxxiv.  1888. 
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Bjerknes  has  shown*  that  the  oscillations  in  a  Hertz 
resonator  are  not  damped  ont  so  qnickly  as  those  in  the  pri- 
mary exciting  circuit.  My  photograplis  also  show  that  the 
oscillations  in  all  neighbouring  circuits  continue  long  after 
the  unidirectional  spark  in  the  primary  or  exciting  circuit  has 
ceased.  This  is  true  whether  there  is  resonance  or  not^  and 
is  more  marked  when  the  circuits  are  not  in  tune,  except  so 
far  as  electrical  beats  tend  to  damp  the  oscillations  of  the 
secondary  circuit. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe;  therefore,  that  the  conclusions  of 
Bjerknes  are  true  only  for  open  circuits  or  circuits  in  which 
no  sparks  occur.  When  sparks  occur  in  two  circm'ts  which 
are  in  resonance  the  duration  of  time-sparks  appears  to  be 
the  same.  With  periods  ranging  from  'OOOOl  to  -OOOOOl  of 
a  second,  I  have  found  it  impossible  to  tune  two  circuits  in 
which  sparks  occurred  to  perfect  resonance.  There  were 
always  indications  of  beats  due,  I  believe,  to  the  capacity  not 
rising  immediately  to  its  full  value. 

The  method  which  I  have  outlined  in  this  paper  seems  to 
ofiFer  a  fruitful  one  for  investigation  ;  for  a  large  number 
of  comparative  photographs  can  be  taken  with  far  greater 
ease  than  by  the  arrangement  of  apparatus  employed  by 
Feddersen. 
Jefferson  Physical  Laboratory, 
Haryard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  U.S. 


XX.  Tlie  Attraction  of  Unlike  Molecules. — ^11.   Tlie  Surface- 
Tension  of  Mixed  Liquids,     By  William  SuTHKRLANDt. 

THE  most  direct  method  of  measuring  the  attractions  of 
unlike  molecules  seems  to  be  by  obtaining  a  theoretical 
expression  for  the  surface-tension  of  mixed  liquids  involving 
the  attractions  of  the  unlike  molecules  of  the  liquids  as  well  as 
the  attractions  of  the  like  molecules  for  one  another,  and  then 
by  experimental  determinations  of  the  surface-tensions  of 
mixtures  to  obtain  the  data  wherewith  to  calculate  the  attrac- 
tions of  the  unlike  molecules  from  the  theoretical  expression. 
The  present  paper  contains  both  a  theoretical  and  an  experi- 
mental part,  of  which  the  theoretical  had  better  come  first  as 
indicating  the  lines  on  which  the  experiments  are  to  be 
discussed. 

In  a  paper  on  the  Law  of  Molecular  Force  (Phil.  Mag. 
[5]  vol.  xxvii.  p.  305),  which  has  been  largely  superseded  by 

*  Ann,  der  Phj/sik  und  ChenUe,  xliv.  1891 ;  xlvii.  1892. 
t  CJommunicated  by  the  Author, 
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a  later  one  on  the  Laws  of  Molecular  Force  (Phil.  Mag. 
March  1893,  [5]  vol.  xxxv.  p.  211),  there  is  given  the  esta- 
blishment of  an  expression  tor  the  surface-tension  of  a  liquid 
whose  molecules  attract  one  another  with  a  force  inversely  as 
the  fourth  power  of  the  distance  between  them.  If  3AmV*^ 
denotes  the  molecnlar  attraction  between  two  molecules  of 
mass  m  at  distance  r  apart  in  a  liquid  of  density  p,  then  it  is 
shown  that  the  surface-tension 

aCf:Ap\ (1) 

where  ^  is  a  length  of  the  order  of  magnitude  of  the  average 
distance  of  a  molecule  from  its  nearest  neighbours  and  pro- 
portional to  that  distance  ;  for  it  represents  the  distance  to  be 
left  between  two  continuous  distributions  of  matter  on  op- 
posite sides  of  a  plane  in  order  that  the  attraction  between 
them  may  be  the  same  as  that  between  two  molecular  distri- 
butions, the  density  and  law  of  attraction  in  the  continuous 
and  molecular  distributions  being  the  same. 

Suppose  we  have  a  gramme  of  a  mixture  of  which  a  frac- 
tion pi  is  a  liquid  of  density  pi  and  molecular  mass  m^,  and 
the  fraction  p^  a  liquid  of  density  p^  and  molecular  mass  m2, 
producing  a  liquid  of  density  p ;  if  there  is  no  shrinkage  on 
mixing  the  liquids  1  and  2,  tnen 

1^o=Vpi+VP8 (2) 

Now  in  the  mixture  pi  grammes  of  liquid  1  are  distributed 
through  a  volume  1/p,  and  by  themselves  form  a  medium  of 
density 

Pip,  to  be  denoted  by  pi; 

similarly  the  other  Uquid  2  has  in  the  mixture  a  density 

PaP,  to  be  denoted  by  p^. 

Thus,  then,  if  we  draw  a  plane  in  the  mixed  liquid  and  seek 
to  represent  the  attraction  between  the  molecules  on  the 
opposite  sides  of  the  plane,  the  problem  reduces  itself  to  that 
of  finding  the  attraction  between  a  liquid  1  of  density  pi  on 
one  side  (say  the  left  side)  on  the  liquid  1  of  density  p/  on 
the  right  side,  and  the  similar  attraction  between  the  parts  of 
liquid  2  of  density  p/  on  the  left  and  right  sides,  and  the 
attraction  of  liquid  1  of  density  pi  on  left  on  liquid  2  of 
density />/  on  right,  and  the  attraction  of  liquid  2  of  density 
p/  on  the  left  on  liquid  1  of  density  pi  on  the  right.  The 
last  two  attractions  are  equal ;  thus  in  place  of  the  expression 
Ap^e  in  the  surface-tension  of  a  single  liquid  we  shall  have  for 
the  mixture 

iAip;^/  +  ^,p1^,  +  2iA,pi'ps'W>    .     •     .     (3) 
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where  ei',  ej,  and  lej  are  distances  corresponding  to  e  and 
representing  the  distances  to  be  left  between  continuums 
wnich  may  be  supposed  to  replace  the  molecular  mediums 
whose  attractions  have  just  been  enumerated.  For  a  single 
liquid,  for  instance  liquid  1  for  which  the  value  of  e  may  be 
denoted  by  ei,  ei  is  proportional  to  (wii/pi)  * ;  and  then  for  it^ 
surface-tension  relation  (1)  may  be  written 

ai=AiAi/)i'(mi/pi)% (4) 

where  k  is  the  same  for  all  liquids.     Similarly  for  liquid. 2, 

a^-k^k^^{w?lp^)^ (4) 

Now  if  €i  is  taken  as  represented  by  (rni/f>i)^,  w©  cannot  take 
ei  as  represented  by  {milp{)^  ;  because  if  we  did  so  and  then 
in  (3)  put  pi=p2  and  suppose  liquid  2  to  become  identical 
with  liquid  1,  in  which  case  e^=ei='iej^  we  should  find  that 
(3)  would  not  reduce  to  lAipi^^j,  as  it  ought.  The  most 
appropriate  way  in  which  to  represent  e^  is  to  take  it  as  given 
by  {rnjp{)^  reduced  in  the  ratio  of  the  cube  root  of  the  space 
PiIP\  occupied  by  liquid  1  to  the  cube  root  of  the  total  space 
1/p.     Thus  e^   is  represented   by   (rni/pi')^(pip/p{)^,  ej  by 

(ph/P2)^{P2P/P2)^i  and  1^2  by  {ei+eJ)/2  ;  so  that  for  the 
surface-tension  of  the  mixture  we  get 


i 


which  is  an  equation  for  determining  the  ratio  lA^/dA^  ^ As)i 
by  a  measurement  of  the  surface-tension  of  a  mixture  of  the 
liquids  1  and  2  of  known  surface-tensions  o^  and  o^.  In  these 
expressions,  if  we  put  ^1=^3= 1/2  and  suppose  liquid  2  to 
become  identical  with  1,  we  get  the  identity  iai=ai  as  we 
ought;  also  if  we  put  f?2=0  and  jt>i=l  we  get  the  same 
identity.  There  is  doubtless  something  arbitrary  in  the 
manner  in  which  we  have  fixed  the  values  of  «/,  ejj  and  j^^', 
but  wo  must  remember  that,  in  the  original  establishment  of 
the  relation  a^kkp\  there  is   an   arbitrary   step   in  the 
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replacement  of  summation  for  separate  molecules  by  inte- 
gration for  a  continuum ;  the  step  is  a  piece  of  approximation 
whose  justification  is  this,  that  even  if  we  endeavoured  to 
carry  out  the  process  of  summation  we  should  have  to  make 
arbitrary  arrangements  of  the  molecules.  If  we  tried  to  sum 
for  the  molecxues  of  a  mixture,  our  suppositions  as  to  the 
arrangement  of  the  molecules  would  be  still  more  markedly 
arbitrary  ;  as,  for  instance,  if  we  tried  to  represent  the  space- 
distribution  of  the  spheres  in  a  mixture  of  equal  numbers  of 
two  sets  of  spheres  of  different  sizes.  These  considerations 
seem  to  me  to  make  the  above  expression  for  the  surface- 
tension  of  a  mixture  satisfactory  enough  for  present  appli- 
cations. When  a  higher  degree  of  accuracy  is  required,  it 
will  be  an  interesting  piece  of  mathematics  te  devise  arrange- 
ments of  molecules  as  in  nature  and  convenient  methods  of 
summation. 

In  the  paper  on  the  Diffusion  of  Gfases  we  have  seen 
reason  to  believe  that  iAs==  (lAi  jA,)  ;  and  as  the  arithmetical 
mean  of  the  molecular  radii  {{mi/piy  +  (m^p^)^\/2o{most 
pairs  of  liquids  is  little  different  from  the  geometrical  mean 

{(*'h/Pi)*{Wp2)'}*>  we  can  write  approximately 

as  the  law  which  rules  the  surface-tension  of  mixtures  if 
iA,=  (lAi  jAj)*.  But  equation  (6)  is  the  fundamental  one  to 
be  used  in  die  discussion  of  the  experiments,  as  it  gives 
directly  a  value  of  lA^/d Ai  jAj)  *,  which  is  the  thing  sought 
in  these  investigations  on  the  attraction  of  unlike  molecules. 

A  fair  amount  of  experimental  work  on  the  surface-tension 
of  mixtures  has  been  published,  but  hardly  any  of  it  is  of 
immediate  use  in  connexion  with  the  present  inquiry.  For 
instance,  Traube  {Ber.  deut.  cliem.  Ges.  xvii. ;  Ann.  der 
Cliem.  cclxv. ;  Joum.  fur  prakt,  Chem.  xxxiv.)  has  investi- 
gated the  surface-tension  of  mixtures  of  water,  and  a  large 
number  of  organic  liquids  such  as  alcohols,  acids,  and  amines ; 
but  as  water  and  the  alcohols  and  acids  are  exceptional  in 
their  molecular  structure  in  the  liquid  state,  the  surface- 
tensions  of  these  mixtures  cannot  be  appropriately  discussed 
at  the  outset  of  this  mquiry  ;  bat  Traube's  numerous  experi- 
ments will  doubtless  be  of  great  value  when  the  exceptional 
nature  of  these  substances  is  under  systematic  examination 
But  before  Traube,  Rodenbeck  (Wied.  Beibl.  iv.)  measured 
the  rise  in  capillary  tubes  of  a  certain  number  of  mixtures  of 
which  only  one  set  relates  to  strictly  normal  liquids,  the 
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others  involving  the  exceptional  alcohol  or  complex  petro- 
leum. Before  proceeding  with  an  account  of  my  own  expe- 
riments on  normal  liquid  pairs,  I  will  illustrate  the  application 
of  equation  (6)  to  Bodenbeck's  mixtures  of  the  normal  pair  of 
liquids  ethyl  oxide  and  chloroform.  The  following  table 
contains  the  data  for  the  two  liquids  and  five  mixtures  along 
with  the  value  of  lAa/dAuAg)*  calculated  by  equation  (6) 
from  the  data  for  each  mixture: — 

Ethyl    Mixture.    Mixture.    Mixture.    Mixture.    Mixture.      Chloro- 
Oxide,  I.  II.  in.  rv.  V.  form. 

Pi    10  -68  -44            -262  126  -064  0-0 

p.j    00  -32  -56            738  875  -936  1-0 

p -727  -870  1020  1170  1-320  V400  1494 

• 1-83  2-01  2-22  2-44  2*62  260  278 

iVCAa^)*  l"^  ^'^  I'O^  -97  -89 

In  the  table  ethyl  oxide  is  liquid  1  and  chloroform  is  2, 
and  the  surface-tensions  are  given  in  mgrms.  weight  per 
millim.  The  mean  value  of  1A.2/ (x^i  ^A^)^  is  1*0;  or,  ex- 
cluding mixtures  IV.  and  V.,  in  which  the  proportion  of 
ethyl  oxide  is  too  small  to  favour  an  accurate  value  of 
lAj/dAijAa)*  from  equation  (6),  the  mean  value  is  1*05. 
Thus  the  theoretical  formula  (6)  is  proved  to  apply  well  to 
mixtures  of  ethyl  oxide  and  chloroform,  for  which  also  lAj  is 
proved  to  be  equal  to  (lAi  2A2)*. 

Two  other  sets  of  Bodenbeck's  experiments  may  be  dis- 
cussed here,  although  they  relate  to  mixtures  involving 
petroleum,   which    is    itself    a   mixture,   for    the    equation 

Wp' = Oi«i*/Pi  +P¥H^/Pi)i 
can  be  generalized  so  as  to  apply  to  any  mixture  of  any 
number  of  liquids.     Suppose  a  gramme  of  any  such  mixture 
to  contain  PuP^^Pz  •  •  •  gramme  of  liquids  1,  2,  3 ... ,  and  have 
a  density  p  and  surface-tension  a,  then 

If  the  liquids  2,  8,  4 ...  in  proportions  p^,  Pi,  />4  •  • .  are  sup- 
posed to  form  a  separate  liquid  n,  as  for  ins^nce  Rodenbeck's 
petroleum,  then 

«//>*=  {pi«iVpi  +  (Pa  +;?3  +  •  •  •  )«i//>"}' ;  . 
so  that  the  law  for  a  mixture  of  mixtures  is  the  same  as  for  a 
mixture  of  pure  liquids,  and  we  ought  to  be  able  to  apply 
equation  (6)  to  a  mixture  of  mixtures.  Thus  we  can  utilize 
Bodenbeck's  measurements  on  mixtures  of  rectified  petroleum 
and  chloroform,  and  also  of  ordinary  petroleum  and  ethyl 
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oxide,  treating  the  petroleum  as  a  single  liquid.     Arranging 
the  data  and  results  as  before,  we  have  : — 

Bectifled  Mixture  Mixture  Mixture 

petroleum.  I.  II.  III.  CHOI,. 

Pi 1-0  -633  -378  1575  00 

Pa 0-0  -367  -622  -8425  10 

P -767  -934  1100  1300  1-404 

• 2-59  2-73  283  280  2*78 

,V(A2^)* M  Ml  1-06 

Ordinary  Mixture  Mixture 
petroleum,                   I.  II.  (C,Hj)p. 

Pi  \0  -723  -401  00 

p., OO  -277  -539  lO 

p    -803  -780  -760  -727 

•   206  2-41  2-22  183 

iV(iA,aA,)*  -96  -99 

In  these  cases  the  theoretical  formula  (6)  is  again  verified 
by  the  approximate  constancy  of  iA2/(iAi2As)^^  and  again 
the  ratio  iA,/(iA,  jA,)*  has  values  close  to  1. 

In  my  own  experiments  the  method  adopted  for  measuring 
surface-tensions  was  by  means  of  the  rise  in  capillary  tubes, 
but  carried  out  in  a  special  manner.  Elsworthy  (Journ. 
Chem.  Soc.  liii.)  suggested  inclining  the  capillary  tube  at  a 
large  an^le  to  the  vertical,  say  0,  so  that  a  liquid  which  would 
rise  a  height  h  in  the  tube  when  vertical,  while  still  rising 
only  A  vertically,  in  the  inclined  tube  rises  a  distance  A  /  cos  u 
measured  along  the  tube  ;  so  that  the  accuracy  of  reading  is 
increased  in  the  ratio  1  to  cos  0,  It  seemed  to  me  that  the 
best  way  to  take  advantage  of  this  method  for  a  number  of 
liquids  was  to  engrave  a  fixed  mark  on  the  tube,  and  then  in 
each  case  to  vary  the  inclination  till  the  liquid  rose  as  nearly 
as  possible  to  the  mark,  reading  the  inclination  in  each  case. 
The  advantage  of  this  method  is  that  it  makes  one  almost 
independent  of  variation  in  the  bore  of  the  capillary  tube.  It 
would  have  improved  the  accuracy  of  the  method  if  a  fine 
scale  had  been  engraved  on  the  tube  near  the  fixed  mark,  so 
that  one  could  read  in  each  case  the  small  departure  from  the 
fixed  mark  and  allow  for  it  in  the  calculations,  but  this  was 
not  done.  The  capillary  tube  was  fitted  tightly  into  one  leg 
of  a  Y-tube  of  6  millim.  internal  diameter,  the  joint  being 
protected  by  a  piece  of  india-rubber  tube  slipped  over  it :  the 
angle  of  the  Y  was  such  that  the  other  leg  was  nearly  vertical 
in  the  experiments  with  most  liquids.  A  second  mark  was 
engraved  on  the  capillary  a  little  above  where  it  entered  the 
Y-tube,  and  at  a  distance  of  184  millim.  from  the  other  fixed 
mark  ;  the  level  of  the  free  surfiice  of  the  liquid  in  the  Y-tube 
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was  always  brought  to  the  level  of  this  second  mark,  so  that 
the  length  of  the  column  raised  by  capillary  action  in  the  tube 
was  always  184  millim.  The  open  limb  of  the  V-tube  was 
provided  with  a  loose  cork  to  prevent  evaporation.  The 
capillary  tube  was  clamped  to  a  wooden  lath  hinged  at  one 
end  to  a  stand,  and  provided  at  the  other  end  with  an  index 
whose  terminal  point  was  610  millim.  from  the  hinge,  and  to 
the  lath  was  hinged  a  wooden  piece  by  which  it  could  be  sup- 
ported at  any  angle.  Instead  of  reading  the  angle  of  incli- 
nation of  the  lath  and  its  attached  tube,  I  read  on  a  vertical 
scale  the  height  of  the  index  above  the  point  indicated  by  it 
when  the  tuoe  was  lowered  to  a  horizontal  position.  The 
readings  thus  obtained  were  accordingly  directly  proportional 
to  the  capillary  heights.  In  the  case  of  water  at  15^  C.  the 
reading  was  1 96  millim. ;  and  as  the  mean  result  of  previous 
experimenters  is  that  at  15°  C.  in  a  tube  of  1  millim.  radius 
water  rises  14*9  millim.,  it  was  only  necessary  for  me  to  multiply 
my  readings  for  various  liquids  and  mixtures  at  15°  (really 
14°  to  16°)  by  14-9/196  to  obtain  the  capillary  height  A  as 
usually  given,  namely,  number  of  millim.  rise  in  a  tube  of 
1  millim.  radius. 

The  chief  objection  that  I  found  to  the  method  of  experi- 
menting was  that  I  had  two  adjustments  to  make  that  depended 
on  one  another,  namely,  that  of  the  level  of  the  liquid  in  the 
wide  tube  and  the  level  of  the  liquid  in  the  capillary  tube. 
In  any  further  experiments  I  will  take  steps  to  make  these 
two  independent  of  one  another. 

The  capillary  tube  and  the  liquids  (except  chloroform)  in 
a  state  of  sufficient  chemical  purity  were  given  to  me  by 
Mr.  W.  Percy  Wilkinson,  analyst,  of  Melbourne.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  capillary  heights  A  of  the  separate  liquids  in 
millim.  in  a  tube  of  1  millim.  radius,  their  densities  p  and 
their  surface-tensions  a=hpf2  all  at  15°  0. 

Ethyl    Carbon  di-  Methyl  Amyl  Sthyl, 

Water,      oxide,      sulphide,    Acetx>iie,  iodide,        aoetate,  acetate, 

H^O.    (0,H,)aO.     CSj.      (CH,),0O.  CH.I.  CH,CO,C,H„.  CH^OOJO^K,, 

h 14-9         5*4  6-7  6-4  3-3  62  59 

P 1^  -723        1-269  -802         2-29  -879  *902 

« 7-45        1-95         3-6  256  38  8-5  27 

Ethyl  aoeto-  Nitro-  Dimethyl- 
acetate,     Chlorofonxi,  Benzene,  benzene,  Anilin,   -       anilin, 
O.H,oO,.        OHa,.  O.H,.  0,H,NO,.  C,H,NH,  0,H,N(OH,),. 

* 6-9              4-0  7-3  79  8*9              7*9 

P 1017           1-484  -878  1209  1030             -956 

3-5               30  3-2  325  4*6               38 


cedure 


In  working  with  mixtures  of  these  liquids  the  general  pro- 
dure  was  to  make   three  mixtures  in  the  proportions  of 
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about  3  or  2  to  1,  1  to  ly  and  1  to  2  or  3  parts  by  weight  of 
the  two  liquids,  to  meaBare  the  capillary  height  of  each  mixtare 
immediately  after  it  was  made,  and  then  to  measure  the 
density.  In  some  cases  where  one  of  the  liquids  was  very 
volatile,  and  for  any  reason  the  level  of  the  liquid  in  the 
V-tube  took  longer  uian  usual  to  adjust,  so  that  the  cork  was 
off  too  long,  evaporation  of  the  volatile  ingredient  altered  the 
proportions  of  the  two  ingredients  a  little  from  their  original 
values  and  altered  the  specific  grayities  a  little.  On  account 
of  this  occasional  source  of  error,  the  values  of />i  and  p^  will 
be  given  only  to  two  figures,  though  measured  to  three ;  as 
pi  +jtJ8=l,  it  is  necessary  to  give  only  jt?,. 


V.        -83  1122  6-2  2-92  -8 

•32  -748  6-7  213  1-0) 

(CH,)«00.  {     II.        -58  -763  6-8  221  VO  I   10 

-84  '787  61  2-40  10  J 


Mixtures  with  ethyl  oxide  as  liquid  1. 

2.  p.^,  p.  A.  «c. 

f     I.  19  -791  6-2  2-07 

II.  -28  -826  6-2  215  -91 

C«, iui,  -43  -893  61  228  9  1 

IV.  -73  1063  61  2-71  8  1 

L  V.  -  —  -  — 

,),00.|     II! 

I  ra. 

f      I.  -33  -937  4-6  2-11  -91 

OHX \     II.  -52  1165  41  239  -9  1     -9 

I  III.  -72  1-430  3-7  2-64  -9] 

r     I.  -40  -777  6-5  2-14  -d] 

OHjOOAHiii    IJ^-  "52  -801  5-6  224  9 1     -9 

Ini.  -82  -844  61  2-68  10  J 

r      I.  -37  (-798)  6-6  2-20  1-0 1 

CH,00„aH3.{     IL  -61  -807  6-5  222  -9      1 0 

[  in.  -73  -844  6-7  240  10 J 

^^  Q        f      I.  -30  -817  5-4  2-21  -81      .« 

U«llio^3-      {     II.  60  -867  5-5  2-38  1*0  /      "^ 

OHCI3 I.  -54  -998  4-8  239  11      11 

r      I.  -22  -762  6-7  214  1-0 1 

CeH.    \     II.  -63  -798  6-5  2-69  111   1-0 

[  ni.  -79  -840  6-6  2-77  -9] 

f      ^• 
C.HjNO,.   j     II. 


•48         -938  6-7        267         "7 

•68      (1033)  5-8        2-98  -6 

•80        1-089  6-9        3-21  -4 


CeH.KH^ 


I.        -44  -860  6-9  2-61  -71 

II.        -62  -879  6-2  273  7  I      7 

HL        -74  -934  65  3-03  -6] 

•32  (-796)  6-6  223  8) 


^x    I    IL        -48        '-832'  5-9        2-45  8 

^ifr  I  TTT 


^•^i^K^^ilr  j  in.        -53  -849  6-0        2^55 


■[ 


IV.        -68  -880  6-2        273  -7  J 

02 
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2  1-496  4-8  3-61  -9 

OH,I    \     n.        -43  1603  4-4  8-52  -8 

*   —         -65  (1-716)  8-8  319  -6 

•28  1-124  5-8  3'26  1-01 

OH,0O,0.Hi.^     n.        -63  1-003  6-9  2-96  1*0  V   1-0 

2  -920  6-3  2-90  ilj 
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Mixtures  with  carbon  disnlphide  as  liquid  1. 

2.  p^           p.  A.  •.  iVGA,  ,A,)*. 

{I.  -44  1-000  6-6  2-80  -9) 

II.  -51  (-979)  6-8  2-84  -9 1     -9 

m.  -61  -923  6-0  2-77  1*0  j 

fn': 

I  III. 

r      L        -42        1-084  6-6        2-98  -91 

0BL0O,0,H..^    II.        -71  -984  57        2*80  -9  1-9 

I  IIL        ?90        (-929)  6-8        2-69  -9] 

CHCl, I.        -82      (1-441)  4-3       310        1-0      1-0 

f      L        -36      (1164)  6-8       337  -91 

O.HioO,....^     II.        -61        1-104  61        3-36        1-0 1      9 

I  ni.        -67        1-072  6-2       3-32         -9  J 

r      I.        -23        M48  <50       344        1-0 1 

0,H,    \     IL         -61        1-028  6-7        344        111   11 

I  m.        -69  -966  7-0        3-38        11 J 

f      L         16        1-260  6-0       378        1-0) 

C-HgNOj-    \     II.        -40        1-242  6'5        4-04        1-0 1     -9 

I  m.        -68        1-230  6-4        3-94  -8] 

f      I.        -20        1-202  6-4        3-85        1-01 

C,H,NHa.   \     IL        -56        1-123  7-2        4-04  -9  1   1-0 

I  III.        -78        1-072  81        4-33        1-0  J 

f      I.        -21        1-168  6-4        3-73        111 

OeH,N(OH,)J     II.        -44        1-093  6-9        8-78        111    11 

I  m.        -72        1*012  7-1        3-59        1-0  J 

Mixtures  with  chloroform  as  liquid  1. 

C.He  I.        -48      (1-115)  5-8        3-23        11      11 

C.H.NH«  I.        -54       (1198)  68        3-78         -9        -9 

0,HioO, I.        -34      (1-283)  58        340        11      11 

Mixtures  with  benzene  as  liquid  1. 

aH.N^  I.        -46        (-942)  7*6        3-58         -9        -9 

OkJboA^n   ...  L        -15        (-878)  70       3-07-9-9 

Mixtures  with  aniGn  as  liquid  1. 

0-H.NOa. I.        -32      (1-081)  86        4-64        1-0      lO 

OH,00,0,Ha I.        -39        (977)  72        3-52         -9        -9 

The  densities  enclosed  in  brackets  were  not  observed,  but 
calculated  from  the  densities  of  oiher  mixtures  or  of  the 
component  liquids  on  the  supposition  of  no  shrinkage  in 
mixing. 
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Of  the  28  pairs  of  liquids  examined,  24  show  a  value  of  the 
ratio  lAj/d Ai  jA,)*  lying  between  '9  and  1*1,  while  of  the 
remaining  4,  2  (ethyl  oxide  and  anilin  and  ethyl  oxide  and 
dimethylaniUn)  show  what  appears  to  be  a  constant  value  of 
the  ratio  having  in  one  case  the  value  "7  and  in  the  other  '8; 
in  the  other  two  cases,  namelj,  those  of  ethyl  oxide  and 
dimethyl  anilin  and  carbon  disulphide  and  methyl  iodide, 
the  theoretical  equation  (6)  does  not  apply  as  the  value  of 
1  A2/(iAi  2 A,)*  is  not  constant  for  different  values  of  pi. 
Some  mixtures  of  ethyl  oxide  and  CSj  gave  a  precipitate 
disappearing  only  with  shaking ;  so  that  perhaps  they  ought 
not  to  rank  as  genuine  mixtures  of  two  liquids.  We  will 
not  enquire  at  present  more  closely  into  these  exceptional 
cases,  nor  discuss  the  great  class  of  exceptions  formed  by 
watery  solutions  and  mixtures.  In  the  "  Laws  of  Molecular 
Force  "  the  method  of  treating  watery  solutions  was  pointed 
out^  and  the  method  will  be  improved  and  developed  in 
another  paper  devoted  to  the  surface-tensions  of  watery 
solutions  alone.  As  to  watery  mixtures  it  will  suffice  to 
instance  as  the  most  extreme  case  of  exceptional  capillary 
behaviour  the  well-known  one  of  mixtures  of  water  and  amyl 
alcohol,  water  with  a  surface-tension  of  7*4  when  mixed  with 
only  2*5  per  cent,  of  amyl  alcohol  having  a  surface-tension  of 
3"7  has  its  surface-tension  reduced  to  2*8,  which  is  even 
lower  than  that  of  the  small  amount  of  added  alcohol.  It  is 
clear  that  cases  of  this  sort  are  complicated  with  quite  another 
class  of  phenomena  from  those  we  are  discussing  in  con- 
nexion with  normal  liquid  mixtures,  and  that  we  have  a  right 
to  set  them  apart  for  separate  study. 

The  result  iA2=(iAijA,)*,  which  is  the  outcome  of  this 
investigation  on  the  attraction  of  unlike  molecules,  has  an 
important  bearing  on  the  interpretation  of  the  data  as  to  the 
attraction  of  like  molecules  contained  in  the  "  Laws  of  Mole- 
cular Force  ;*'  for  evidently  the  expression  Am'  for  the  attrac- 
tion of  two  like  molecules  must  be  regarded  as  the  product  of 
two  parameters  A^m  characteristic  of  each  molecule.  The 
investigation  of  the  attraction  of  like  molecules  from  this 

g[)int  of  view  will  be  taken  up  in  my  next  paper,  "  Further 
tudies  on  Molecular  Force. " 

Melbourae,  January  1894. 
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XXI.  On  Electromagnetic  Induction  in  Plane^  Cylindrical^  and 
Spherical  Current-Skeets,  and  its  Representation  by  Moving 
Trails  of  Images.    By  G.  H.  Bryan,  M.A* 

Part  I. — General  Equations — Plank  Shbkts. 
Introduction, 

1.  TT  is  well  known  that  if  a  very  thin,  indefinitely  extended 

JL  plane  sheet  of  metal  of  finite  conductivity  is  placed 
in  a  varying  magnetic  field  dne  to  the  presence  of  moving 
magnetic  poles  in  its  neighbourhood,  induction-currents 
are  set  up  in  the  sheet  and  the  field  of  force  due  to  these 
currents  may  be  represented  by  a  moving  trail  of  images. 

In  the  present  paper  the  surface-conditions  which  hold  at 
the  surface  of  a  plane,  cylindrical,  spherical,  or  other  con- 
ducting sheet  of  uniform  small  thickness  are  deduced  directly 
from  the  fundamental  laws  of  electromagnetic  induction. 
By  working  directly  with  the  scalar  magnetic  potential,  and 
avoiding  the  introduction  of  the  vector  potential  and  tbe 
quantity  which  Maxwell  denotes  by  P,  the  investigations  are 
much  simpUfied.  Moreover,  in  at  least  one  comparatively 
recently  published  paper  the  boundary  conditions  satisfied  by 
the  vector  potential  at  the  surface  of  separation  of  two  different 
media  have  been  erroneously  stated,  and  for  this  reason  it 
is  advantageous  to  employ  a  method  which  obviates  the 
diflSculty. 

The  results  will  be  employed  to  show  how  the  field  due  to 
the  presence  of  a  magnetic  pole  of  varying  intensity  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  plane,  cyUndrical,  or  spherical  current- 
sheet  may  be  represented  by  means  of  a  moving  trail  of 
images.  By  the  principle  of  superposition  the  effect  of  any 
number  of  poles  of  varying  intensity  can  be  deduced,  and  the 
corresponding  expressions  for  the  field  can  thus  be  obtained 
when  the  variable  inducing  system  of  magnets  is  of  the  most 
general  possible  character,  as,  for  example,  one  (or  more) 
magnetic  poles  moving  about  in  any  manner  whatever. 

In  this  way  a  synthetic  solution  of  the  problem  of  induction 
in  current  sheets  is  obtained.  The  phenomena  of  induction 
in  spherical  and  other  current  sheets  have  been  treated  at 
considerable  length  from  an  analvtical  point  of  view  by 
Larmor,  Lamb,  and  Niven,  and  the  last-named  writer  has 
made  some  attempt,  in  the  case  of  a  sphere,  to  interpret  the 
results  by  means  of  images  ;  but  the  present  investigation 

♦  Comuiuiiicated  by  the  Physical  Society :  read  May  11, 1884. 
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seemed  desirable  for  many  reasons^  and  it  is  hoped  that  it 
will  overcome  some  of  the  difficalties,  and  elucidate  some  of 
the  obscurities  which  present  themselves  in  most  treatments 
of  this  interesting  application  of  the  principles  of  electro- 
magnetism. 

Fundamental  Assumptions. 

2.  The  laws  of  electromagnetic  induction  assert  that  in 
bodies  at  rest 

I.  The  total  current  across  any  enclosed  portion  of  a  sur- 
face which  always  contains  t/ie  same  particles  is  equal  to  l/iir 
of  the  line-integral  of  magnetic  force  round  the  curve  bounding 
the  surface, 

II.  The  rale  of  decrease  of  the  surface-integral  of  magnetic 
induction  across  any  enclosed  surface  which  always  contains 
the  same  particles  is  equal  to  the  line-integral  of  electromotive 
force  round  the  curve  bounding  the  surface. 

In  applying  these  laws  to  an  infinite  dielectric  separated 
into  two  portions  by  a  thin  conducting  sheet,  it  is  usually 
assumed  that  the  disturbance  produced  by  the  inducing  system 
is  not  a  very  rapidly  alternating  one,  so  that  displacement 
currents  in  the  dielectric  have  no  appreciable  magnetic 
effect*.  With  this  assumption,  the  magnetic  force  in  the 
dielectric  will  always  be  derivable  from  a  potential  which  will 
only  depend  on  the  inducing  system  and  the  currents  in  the 
sheet.  In  other  words,  the  state  of  the  dielectric  will  be 
given  by  an  ^^equilibrium  theory." 

It  is  also  assumed  that  the  induction-currents  at  any  point 
distribute  themselves  uniformly  throughout  the  thickness  of 
the  sheet.  This  requires  that  the  disturbance  shall  not  be  a 
very  rapidly  alternating  one,  and  also  that  the  thickness  of 
the  sheet  snail  be  very  small  compared  with  the  other  linear 
dimensions  of  the  system  (such  as  the  distances  of  the  moving 
poles,  the  radius  of  the  sheet  if  spherical,  Ac.) . 

Surface  Conditions  at  a  Plane-Current  Sheet, 

3.  Let  the  plane  of  the  sheet  be  taken  as  the  plane  of  a,  vj 
let  the  thickness  of  the  sheet  be  c,  and  specific  conductivity  C« 

Let  XI],  Xlj  be  the  magnetic  potentials  on  the  negative  and 
positive  side  of  the  sheet  respectively,  A  the  current  function 
in  the  sheet  at  any  point.  Apply  Law  1.  to  the  circuit  formed 
by  going  along  the  positive  side  of  the  sheet  from  the  origin 
to  any  point  and  returning  along  the  negative  side  from  that 

•  Watson  and  Burbury,  'Mathematical  Theory  of  Electricity  and 
Magnetieni/  ii,  §  405. 
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point  to  the  origin.  Sinoe  the  thickness  of  the  sheet  is  small, 
the  terms  contributed  to  the  line-int<egral  of  the  magnetic 
force  by  the  passage  of  the  circuit  from  one  side  of  the  sheet 
to  the  other  may  be  neglected  and  we  obtain  * 

ft,— '^i=4'""^  + constant (1) 

Now  apply  Law  II.  to  any  circuit  s  drawn  in  the  plane  of 
the  sheet.  Let  S„  Sj  be  two  surfaces  drawn  in  the  dielectric 
infinitely  near  to  the  positive  and  negative  faces  of  the  sheet 
respectively  and  both  bounded  by  the  curve  *,  and  let  P,  Q 
be  the  components  of  electromotive  force  at  any  point.  Then, 
assuming  the  magnetic  permeability  of  the  dielectric  to  be 
unity,  we  have 

and  since  corresponding  elements  of  tbe  near  surfaces  S„  S^ 
are  equal,  it  is  evident  that 

dni_<m, 

rfT-dT ^^^ 

at  the  surface,  so  that  the  normal  component  of  magnetic 
induction  is  continuous,  as  it  should  be  f. 
Again,  the  equations  of  conduction  give 

ay  ^  da 

Hence 

Ccjxdi/  dn      dx  dn)  Cc J  dn 

where  dn  is  the  element  of  the  outward-drawn  normal  to  s 
and  the  surface-integral  taken  over  the  area  S  of  the  sheet 
bounded  by  the  curve  $, 

*  Maxwell,  'Electricity  and  Ma^iietism,'  ii.  §  653. 

t  The  maffnetic  permeability  of  the  sheet  itself  will  not  affect  the 
conditions  of  the  problem  unless  it  is  required  to  proceed  to  a  higher 
order  of  approximation  by  taking  into  account  first  powers  of  the  thick- 
nese  (or  unless  the  sheet  is  formed  of  soft  iron  whose  magnetic  penne- 
ahilitj  may  be  large). 
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Hence  at  the  surface  of  the  sheet 

ddili^  d  dn^ 
dt  dz  "*  dt  dz 

"      GcKdx*'^  dt/V 

(remembering  that  v'Xli=0  and  v'^=0). 

4.  !Now  let  Ho  be  the  magnetic  potential  due  to  the  external 
or  inducing  system,  XI'  and  £1'^  the  magnetic  potentials  on  the 
two  sides  one  to  the  sheet  itself,  so  that 

fli=no4-n',   ft8=no+n".     ...   (4) 

Then  £1q  and  its  differential  coefficients  with  respect  to  s 
are  continuous  in  crossing  the  sheet,  while  from  the  symmetry 
of  the  field  due  to  the  sheet 

"'C^,y,^)  =  "ft"Ky--i,      .    .       (5) 

so  that  dKV  _/,.,.+!  rf*n'' 

dz-  "^     ^^       '"rf^- 

Therefore  the  surface  condition  (3)  gives 

d  diV       ddOo 1_^  ra\ 

dt  dz    ^  dt  dz  ^      27rCc  d««  ^   •     •     •     ^^^ 

dt  dz    ^  dt  dz  ^"^  27rCc    rf^«     •     •     *     ^^^ 

as  the  surface  conditions  satisfied  by  the  potential  at  the  two 
sides  of  the  sheet. 

Surface  Conditions  at  a  Cylindrical  Sheet, 

5.  Using  cylindrical  coordinates,  let  r=sa  be  the  equation 
of  the  middle  surface  of  a  cylindrical  current-sheet,  and  let 
its  thickness  c  be  so  small  that  the  corresponding  elements  of 
its  bounding  surfaces  and  middle  surface,  viz. 

[a^\c)  dddz,  {a'\'^c)d0dzy  and  adOdz 

are  to  be  regarded  as  equal. 

If  Oi;  A)  are  the  magnetic  potentials  inside  and  outside  the 
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sheets  we  shall  still  have  as  for  a  plane  sheet 

ft,— Hi =47r^+ constant,     ....     (1) 

and  by  application  of  the  second  law  to  the  small  circuit 
bounding  tne  surface-element  a  dBdzy  we  have  at  the  sheet 

dt   dr  ""  (it   dr  Cc\rd0  rdO  ■*"  dz^  i 

^'^  A^cX?W'^d?}^^'^^'^ 

or 

d(da{\_  d/  dn,\      1    d   d 

dtV-di^)-  dk'^-dr)-4^cdr''dr^^-^'^-      '    '     ^^^ 

Surface  Conditions  at  a  Splierical  Sheet. 

6.  In  the  case  of  a  spherical  sheet  of  small  thickness,  we 
obtain  in  like  manner 

ddni 

dt  dr  ""  dt 


or 


dt  dr       ^Hm.dr'^  rdrr'     "i^' 


dt 


Extension  to  Curved  Sheets  of  other  Forms. 

7.  When  the  sheet  is  of  any  form  other  than  those  above 
considered,  it  is  necessary  to  assume  a  certain  law  of  variation 
of  the  thickness  in  order  to  put  the  boundary  conditions  into 
a  form  similar  to  those  given  above  *. 

Let  us  use  orthogonal  coordinates  a,  /S,  7;  let  the  line- 
element  be  given  by 

.  ,     doL^      dB^  ^  d7« 

and  let  the  equation  of  the  current  sheet  be 

7= constant. 

Equation  (1)  still  holds,  and  by  applying  Law  11.  to  the 
circuit  enclosed  on  the  sheet  by  the  curves  a,  a  +  Sa, /8  and 

♦  Compare  Watson  and  Burbury,  §426, 
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y8+8/3,  we  have  the  aurface^ondition 

_l_rf,rfni_  J_d  ,   dn, 
/.lA,  rf<    '  dy  ~  hihtdt    »   dy 

d^(   h\_  d^\  _  Ai  JlL.  #  I 

-s{s(4s)^l(4l)}'°'-"''-  <■»> 

But  Laplace's  equation  which  is  satisfied  by  ftj  ft^  may  be 
written 

duKhJi^  da)^  dfiKh^h,  rf/g/"*"  rfyUA  ^7/^^* 

Hence  it  is  possible  to  eliminate  differential  coefficients 
with  respect  to  «;  /8  from  the  surface-condition  if^  and  only  if, 

Cc  Qc  Aj (11) 

Hence  the  thickness  of  the  sheet  at  any  point  must  be 
inversely  proportional  to  the  distance  between  two  neighbour- 
ing surfaces  of  the  family  7= constant  at  that  point.  In  the 
case  of  an  ellipsoidal  sheet  this  leads  to  the  well-known  con- 
dition that  the  thickness  must  be  proportional  to  the  perpen- 
dicular on  the  tangent-plane,  or  that  the  sheet  must  be  a 
shell  bounded  by  similar  and  similarly  situated  ellipsoids. 

Writing 

^=Wc' (12) 


the  surface-condition  now  becomes 

dty 


d/J^dn{\_d/ ht  dSU\_-Rd  (  ht  d         a\\nv\ 

5iW'a  dyj-  dt\M^  'd^J-2d^\  M,d7^"«~"i^  J  ^^**-' 


Synthetic  Determination  of  the  Imaget  in  a  Plane  Sheet. 

8.  In  order  to  iUastrate  the  synthetic  method,  consider  its 
appHcation  to  the  well-known  case  of  a  plane-cnrrent  sheet. 
Let  the  indnced  currents  be  excited  by  a  magnetic  pole  placed 
at  the  fixed  point  (xq,  i/o,  Zq)  on  the  positiTe  side  of  the  sheet 
whose  strength  is  /  (t)  an  arbitrary  function  of  the  time. 
Then 

"•-{(;r-*o)-''+(y-i^»)«+(z-z.)«)}»'  ■     •     ^'*^ 
and  the  surface-condition  satisfied  by  SI'  the  potential  on 
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the  negative  side  is 

«=^- o") 

Integrating  (15),  the  value  obtained  for  Q!  is  found  to  be 
the  potential  due  to  magnetic  poles  or  images  on  the  positive 
side  of  the  sheet,  and  these  are  outside  the  region  over  which 
the  solution  is  required  to  hold,  as  they  should  be.     We  have 

(l+n^\i' /(O 

.      ft'-.r    .-»<'-^>l />) rfr 


-f- 


f{r) 


-.  i/  \  («-aro)'  +  (y -^^0)*+  {z-Zo-Rt+Rr)*  \ 
At) 


d-T 


C'  d  1 

The  first  term  represents  the  effect  of  a  pole  equal  and 
opposite  to  the  given  pole  at  the  point  (ojoj  yoj  -2^0),  while  the 
second  term  shows  that  the  effect  of  the  action  of  the  pole 
between  the  times  t  and  t  +  St  is  represented  at  time  *  by  a 
magnet  of  strength  B/(t)St  situated  at  the  point  (j?o,  yo, 
^;o+R(*— t)).  Hie  potential  at  the  positive  side  is  found 
from  the  relation  (5),  or 

When  the  pole  is  in  motion  the  results  thus  arrived  at 
enable  us  to  i)lot  out  the  moving  images  contributed  during 
every  time  element  Br  of  the  motion  in  the  well-known  way, 
or  they  may  be  obtained  as  follows  : — 

9.  If,  instead  of  a  single  magnetic  pole,  we  are  dealing 
with  a  magnetic  distribution  on  tne  positive  side  of  the  sheet 
such  that  the  volume-density  of  magnetism  of  the  point 
(^oyo-^b)  is  FC^oyo-^oOj  we  must  write  F(j?oyo^oO  dx^dy^dz^ 
for  f(t)  in  the  expressions  for  Aq  ^^^  ^'-     Hence  we  have 
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O  -  r  r  r  F{xoyoZot)dxodt/odzo 

•/  —  00      •/O  »/— GO*/— 00 

. ^-^o-R(<-T) -^d^odyo.  (19) 

If  now  the  indacing  system  consists  of  a  single  pole  of 
strength  /{t)  which  moves  about  in  any  manner  so  that 
its  coordinates  at  any  time  t  are  f(<),  ff(t)y  5(f),  functions  of  <, 

we  have  ^ , 

F(a?oyo^-oT)=0, 

except  when  xq=^(t),  yo^^W,  5o=?('''),  and  then 

F(a?o.yo  ^0  t)  dro  %o  dz^-fij). 
Therefore 

-  Pr/Ct) Z-g(T)-R(f-.T) ^^^^  (21^ 

J-.  ^(^-f(r))»+(y_,(T))»+(.-r(T)-R(<-T))n» 

This  is  the  expression  for  the  magnetic  potential  due  to  the 
induced  currents  on  the  negative  side  of  the  sheet,  i,  e,  on  the 
opposite  side  to  the  moving  pole ;  and  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
z  is  taken  to  be  negative  on  this  side. 

The  quantity  ft",  which  represents  the  potential  due  to  the 
induced  currents  on  the  positive  side  (where  z  is  positive),  is 
given  by 

OP m , 

J-.  ^^  ^  {(*-f(T))'+(y-i,(r))V(.  +  $(T)+R«-T))>}*       ^  ^^ 

and  the  complete  expression  for  the   potential   due  to  the 
induced  currents  and  the  moving  pole  itself  is,  by  (4), 

ft,  =:flo  +  i^•'• 
10.  The  components  of  magnetic  force  at  {x,  y,  z)  due  to 
the  induced  currents  alone  are  respectively 

dP."  dil"  da'\ 

dx'  dy'  dz   ' 
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and  the  components  of  the  force  on  the  pole  itself  at  any 
time  t  are  found  by  multiplying  these  expressions  by  the 
strength  of  the  pole,  L  e.  hyf(t)j  and  putting  ^=f  (<),  y=i;(<), 
2:=5(i)  after  the  differentiations  have  been  performed. 

In  pai*ticular,  if  the  pole  moves  along  a  strtiight  line  per- 
pendicular to  the  plate,  and  we  take  this  line  as  axis  of  z^  the 
force  on  the  moving  pole  itself 

=^'>''  (lMF-^'^J-.(a...wlB(.-.)r}-  '*^' 

The  well-known  case  in  which  a  pole  is  suddenly  generated 
at  the  time  ^=0,  and  its  strength  remains  constant  and  equal 
to  m  after  that  time,  is  deduced  by  making 

/(0=0     from  ^=—00  to  <=0, 

f{t)=^m   from  «=0  to  <=:+oo. 

We  therefore  have  to  write  m  for  f(t)  in  the  above  ex- 
pressions and  to  reduce  the  inferior  limit  of  integration  with 
respect  to  t  from  —  oo  to  0. 

The  advantage  of  starting  with  a  fixed  instead  of  a  moving 
pole  is  more  evident  in  the  case  of  a  cylindrical  or  spherical 
sheet,  especially  in  the  latter,  since  we  are  thus  enabled 
to  use  zonal  spherical  harmonics  only  and  the  analysis  is 
consequently  much  simplified. 


XXII.  Tlie  Passage  of  Hydrogen  through  a  Palladium  Septum^ 
and  the  Pressure  which  it  produces.  By  William  Ramsay, 
F.R.S,  * 

IT  has  been  frequently  cited  as  an  argument  in  favour  of 
attributing  the  osmotic  pressure  exercised  by  a  substance 
in  dilute  solution  on  the  walls  of  a  vessel  permeable  to  the 
solvent  but  not  to  the  dissolved  substance,  that  if  a  vessel 
were  constructed  of  palladium,  which,  as  Graham's  researches 
showed,  is  permeable  to  hydrogen,  but  not  to  many  other 
gases,  such  a  vessel  would  be  subjected  on  its  interior  walls  to 
a  high  pressure  if  it  were  filled  with  an  indifferent  gas  and 
exposed  on  its  exterior  to  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen.  The 
gas  confined  in  the  vessel,  not  bein^  able  to  escape,  would 
exert  the  pressure  at  which  it  was  allowed  to  enter  ;  while 

•  Communicated  by  the  Physical  Society :  read  May  2S,  1894. 
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the  interior  of  the  vessel  would  be  a  vacaum  to  liydrogen  ; 
and  as  its  walls  are  permeable  to  hydrogen,  pressure  should 
rise  by  passage  of  hydrogen  into  the  interior,  until  the  pres- 
sure of  the  hydrogen  on  the  interior  walls  became  equal  to 
that  on  the  exterior  walls.  The  effect  of  this  would  be  to 
superadd  the  pressure  of  the  hydrogen  to  that  of  the  ffas 
originally  contained  in  the  vessel ;  and  if  it  be  supposed  that 
the  vessel  was  originally  filled  at  atmospheric  pressure,  the 
entry  of  hydrogen  should  increase  that  pressure  by  another 
atmosphere,  providing  the  hydrogen  surrounding  the  exterior 
walls  of  the  vessel  be  at  atmospheric  pressure. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  when  pressure  is  raised  by  the 
passage  of  water  into  the  interior  of  a  cell  with  semiper- 
meable walls  containing  a  solution,  the  rise  of  pressure  is 
due,  not  to  the  pressure  exercised  by  the  molecules  of  the  dis- 
solved substance,  but  to  that  produced  by  the  entering  water. 
Oases  present  us  ynih  an  exact  analogy.  It  is  idle  to  inquire 
what  causes  the  rise  of  pressure  in  the  interior  of  such  a  palla- 
dium "  cell."  The  total  pressure  is  due  to  the  hydrogen  and  to 
the  gas  with  which  the  cell  was  originally  filled  ;  the  original 
pressure  has  undoubtedly  been  increased  by  the  entry  of  hy- 
drogen. But  a  portion  of  the  pressure — and  the  effective 
portion,  from  the  point  of  view  of  osmotic  pressure — is  due  to 
the  original  gas,  whether  nitrogen,  carbon  dioxide,  or  any  gas 
whatever  to  which  the  cell-walls  are  impervious,  and  which 
is  not  chemically  attacked  by  hydrogen.  It  is  therefore  quite 
correct  to  ascribe  osmotic  pressure  to  the  dissolved  substance, 
although  it  is  apparently  produced  by  entry  of  solvent. 

The  experiments  to  be  described  were  made  with  the  object 
of  submitting  this  entry  of  hydrogen  through  the  walls  of  a 
palladium  cell  to  quantitative  study.  After  considerable 
progress  had  been  made,  a  paper  by  A.  Biltz  {Zeitschr.  /. 
phys.  Cliem,  ix.  p.  152)  was  published,  describing  lecture- 
experiments  devised  to  show  tne  ordinary  division  of  gases 
without  a  septum,  diffusion  with  a  leaky  septum  of  porous 
earthenware,  and  also  diffusion  with  a  semipermeable  septum, 
permitting  the  passage  of  hydrogen,  but  hindering  the 
passage  of  other  gases.  Biltz  employed  for  the  last-mentioned 
purpose  an  iron  tube,  and  made  a  few  rough  quantitative 
measurements  ;  but  he  does  not  appear  to  have  continued 
any  experiment  long  enough  to  obtain  a  maximum  pressure, 
nor  was  his  apparatus  designed  with  the  object  of  quanti- 
tative measurement,  but  only  for  the  purpose  of  class  demon- 
stration. 
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Description  of  Apparatus, 

The  apparatus  which  was  em- 
ployed is  represented  in  the  ac- 
companying woodcut. 

AB  is  a  tube  of  platinum,  the 
top  portion  of  which,  at  A,  is 
of  palladium  and  closed  at  its 
upper  end.  At  B  the  pLitinum 
tube  is  sealed  or  cemented  on  to 
a  glass  tube  C,  with  a  lateral 
branch,  represented  in  the  figure 
as  drawn  oflP  and  closed.  Some- 
what lower  down,  the  tube  is 
sealed  to  a  capillary  D,  on  which 
graduations  are  etched.  The 
tube  then  widens  to  a  bulb,  and 
is  finally  connected  by  thick 
flexible  tubing  to  a  reservoir  of 
mercury  E. 

The  palladium  tube  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  glass  tube  F,  also 
provided  with  a  lateral  exit  at 
G,  and  fitting  tightly  into  a 
jacket  H,  which  may  be  heated 
by    boiling    the    liquid    in    the 


ia— I 


bulb  I.     A  gas,  passed  in  at  F,  would  thus  surround  the 

or  if  heavier  than  air,  if 
at  F.     The  palladium  cell 


palladium  tube  and  escape  at  G  ; 
introduced  at  G  it  would  escape 

could  be  heated  to  any  desired  temperature  by  choosing  an 
appropriate  jacketing  vapour.  The  whole  apparatus  stood  in 
front  of  a  glass  mirror-scale,  on  which  the  level  of  the  mer- 
cury at  D  and  E  could  be  read  oflF.  It  was  possible  to  read 
to  one  tenth  of  a  millimetre,  but  such  ao<juracy  of  reading 
was  generally  unnecessary. 

Description  of  an  Experiment, 

A  clip  was  placed  on  the  india-rubber  tube  joining  D  and 
E,  and  the  side-tube  C,  which  at  this  time  was  open^  was 
connected  with  a  reservoir  of  some  gas,  e.  g.  of  nitrogen,  by 
means  of  a  three-wav  tap.  The  palladium  tube  was  pumped 
empty,  and  then  filled  with  dry  nitrogen  ;  the  operation  was 
repeated  ten  times,  so  as  to  ensure  absence  of  air.  The 
nitrogen  was  finally  allowed  to  enter  the  apparatus  under 
slight  pressure,  and  the  side-tube  C  was  sealed.  The  liquid 
in  I  was  then  boiled  so  as  to  jacket  the  tubes  F  and  A,  and 
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the  clip  on  the  india-rubber  tube  was  opened.  When  the 
temperature  had  become  constant,  the  reservoir  of  mercury 
E  was  brought  approximately  to  a  level  with  a  mark  on  the 
capillary  tube  D,  and  the  capillary  tube  at  C  was  broken. 
Oas  then  escaped  through  C  until  the  pressure  in  the  tube  A 
became  equal  to  that  of  the  atmosphere.  The  capillary  point 
was  again  sealed.  An  accurate  reading  was  then  taken,  the 
mercury  reservoir  being  placed  so  that  an  exact  volume 
of  gas  was  contained  in  the  palladium  cell  under  a  known 
pressure. 

Hydrogen  carefully  purified  by  washing  with  potassium 
permanganate^  silver  nitrate,  and  caustic  potash,  ana  dried  by 
passage  through  sulphuric  acid  and  over  phosphorus  pent- 
oxide,  was  then  passed  in  through  the  tube  JF,  escaping  at  G. 
Pressure  rapidlv  rose  in  the  interior  of  the  apparatus,  and 
was  measured  by  raising  the  mercury  reservoir.  When  it 
had  attained  its  maximum  a  reading  was  taken,  the  position 
of  the  mercury  in  the  capillary  stem  being  so  adjusted  that 
the  capacity  of  the  cell  was  accurately  the  same  as  at  the 
commencement  of  the  experiments.  The  difference  between 
the  initial  and  final  pressiu*e  is  due  to  entry  of  hydrogen. 

The  success  of  such  experiments  depends  on  the  condition 
of  the  palladium.  After  having  been  used  once  or  twice  the 
interior  of  the  palladium  tube  oecame  coated  with  mercury, 
even  although  the  level  of  mercury  (which  was  cold)  lay  far 
below  the  palladium  top.  It  appears  that  palladium  absorbs 
mercury-vapour  with  avidity,  thus  rendering  the  palladium 
cell  a  partial  vacuum  to  mercury-vapour.  Vapour  rises  from 
the  cold  mercury  to  restore  pressure,  and  is  again  absorbed. 
It  was  therefore  necessary  to  heat  the  palladium  tube  after 
each  experiment  in  order  to  expel  mercury.  This  had  the 
effect  of  oxidizing  the  palladium  and  of  covering  it  with  a 
brownish-black  film.  To  remove  the  oxide,  the  tube  was  made 
the  negative  pole  of  a  battery,  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid  was 
electrolysed,  ooth  on  the  inside  and  outside  of  the  palladium 
tube.  It  was  then  dried  at  a  low  temperature  ;  the  external 
surface  was  polished  with  a  little  dry  emery  ;  the  tube  was 
cemented  into  its  place,  and  was  ready  for  a  fresh  experiment. 
Without  such  precautions  the  passage  of  hydrogen  is  very 
slow  and  incomplete.  It  should  be  mentioned  that  before 
commencing  an  experiment  it  was  necessary  to  jacket  the 
palladium  tube  at  220^  and  to  pass  a  current  of  air  over  it  for 
some  time.  In  this  way  the  combined  hydrogen  was  removed ; 
hydrogen  escaped  from  the  exterior  of  the  tube  and  was 
replaced  by  air  or  some  other  gas  in  the  interior. 

PhU.  Mag.  S.  5.  Vol.  38.  No.  281.  Aug.  1894.  P 
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Account  of  Experiments, 

The  experiments  admit  of  classification  under  five  heads: — 

1.  Experiments  with  the  tube  filled  with  air. 

2.  Experiments  with  the  tube  filled  with  nitrogen. 

3.  Experiments  in  which  the  hydrogen  passed  over  the 
exterior  of  the  tube  was  diluted  with  nitrogen  or  other  gases, 
when  it  exercised  only  a  partial  pressure  on  the  exterior 
walls  of  the  tube. 

4.  Experiments  in  which  the  palladium  tube  was  filled  with 
other  gases. 

5.  Experiments  with  a  nickel  tube  and  carbon  monoxide. 
Experiment  1. — The  tube  was  filled  with  air  and  jacketed 

with  bromonaphthalene,  boiling  at  about  280°.  The  baro- 
metric pressure  during  the  experiment  was  constant  at  743*1 
millim.  On  passing  hydrogen  for  three  hours  the  pressure  in 
the  palladium  cell  had  become  constant ;  the  rise  of  pressure 
was  573  millim. 

Water  appeared  on  the  surface  of  the  mercury  in  the  capil- 
lary tube,  showing  that  the  hydrogen  had  combined  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  air.  The  rise  of  pressure  measured  should 
therefore  have  been  that  of  the  nitrogen  remaining  in  the 
cell,  viz.  585  millim. 

It  may  be  concluded,  then,  that  hydrogen  combines  with 
oxygen  in  presence  of  palladium  at  280°,  and  that  the  residual 
nitrogen  exerts  nearly  its  partial  pressure ;  or,  as  will  be 
afterwards  shown  to  be  a  more  correct  statement,  the  nitrogen 
exerts  its  full  partial  pressure,  and  the  hydrogen  in  the  interior 
exerts  a  large  fraction  of  the  pressure  of  the  external  hydrogen. 

Experiment  2. — The  tube  was  filled  with  pure  dry  nitrogen, 
and  exposed  to  hydrogen,  as  before,  at  the  same  temperature. 
The  pressure,  after  it  had  become  fairly  steady,  was  703*2 
millim.  in  excess  of  that  of  the  atmosphere  (748'1  millim.). 
The  hydrogen  was  next  removed  by  passing  a  current  of  air 
over  the  exterior  of  the  tube,  and  the  pressure  was  again 
raised  by  a  current  of  hydrogen.  After  about  three-quarters 
of  an  hour  the  pressure  was  699*8  millim.  in  excess  of  that  of 
the  atmosphere,  a  quarter  of  an  hour  later  it  was  721*1  millim., 
and  in  another  quarter  of  an  hour  it  had  risen  to  733*0  millim. 
It  appeared  then  to  be  stationary.  The  barometric  pressure 
was  still  748*1  millim.;  it  therefore  appears  that  the  pressures 
of  the  hydrogen  on  the  exterior  and  interior  of  the  palladium 
tube  were  nearly  equal. 

It  was  noticed  during  these  experiments  that  when  the  gas 
was  changed  the  pressure  invariably  fell  a  little  on  admitting 
hydrogen  and  rose  a  little  on  admitting  oxygen ;  the^rection 
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of  the  pressure  then  changed^  and  the  usual  rise  with  hydrogen 
and  fall  with  air  occurred.  I  think  that  this  is  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  fact  that  the  palladium  vessel  increases  its  capacity 
suddenly  on  exposure  to  hydrogen,  and  decreases  it  on  ex- 
'  posure  to  air  after  having  been  exposed  to  hydrogen.  But 
the  total  change  of  volume  is  a  very  minute  one ;  it  is  notice- 
able only  by  tne  rise  or  fall  of  the  mercury  in  the  capillary 
tube  to  the  amount  of  one  or  two  millimetres  ;  and  the  total 
change  of  volume  is  certainly  less  than  O'l  per  cent,  of  the 
capacity  of  the  vessel. 

Experiments  3,  4,  and  5. — The  next  three  experiments  gave 
readings  much  lower  than  those  previously  obtained.  The 
barometric  reading  was  748*6  millim.  The  rise  in  experi- 
ment 3  was  650*3  millim. ;  in  experiment  4^  654*2  millim. ; 
and  in  experiment  5,  657*8  millim. 

This  led  me  to  suspect  that  the  palladium  tube  had  under- 
gone alteration.  It  was  therefore  disconnected  and  cleaned 
as  before  described.     It  was  finally  filled  with  nitrogen. 

Experiments  6,  7,  8,  9,  and  10. — The  barometric  pressure 
was  770*2  millim.  The  final  pressure  in  experiment  6  was 
698*5;  in  7,  692*1;  in  8,  the  barometric  pressure  being  768*8 
millim.,  the  final  pressure  was*686'4  millim.  In  experiment 
9,  with  a  barometer- reading  of  762*2  millim.,  the  reading 
was  692*4  millim. ;  and  in  10,  the  barometer-reading  being 
759*2,  the  pressure  was  688*4  millim. 

To  summarize  these  results  it  is  necessary  to  compare  the 

Eressure  of  the  internal  hydrogen  with  that  of  the  external 
ydrogen.     The  following  table  gives  their  ratios  : — 

Experiment.        (1)  (2)         (3)  (4)  (5) 

Ratio  ....     0-9400   0*9798    0*8687    0*8739    0*8780 

Experiment.        (6)  (7)  (8)  (9)         (10) 

Eatio  ....     0*9069    0*8986   0*8928   0*9084   0*9067 

These  results  do  not  exhibit  any  great  degree  of  constancy, 
but  I  am  sure  that  their  difierence  depends  largely,  if  not 
wholly,  on  the  state  of  the  surface  of  the  palladium.  The 
mean  result  is  0*9053,  a  number  closely  approximating  to 
the  last  five  determinations.  This  would  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  pressure  of  the  internal  hydrogen  rises  to 
rather  more  than  ^  of  the  pressure  of  the  external  hydrogen 
at  280°. 

Experiment  11. — The  temperature  was  now  kept  at  the 
boiling-point  of  quinoline  (about  237°).  The  passage  of  hy- 
drogen through  palladium  is  so  slow  at  this  temperature  that 
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patience  failed  me  to  make  more  than  one  determination.  It 
was  begun  on  May  4th.  On  May  10th  pressure  was  still 
rising,T)at  very  slowly.  On  May  11th  it  had  reached  501*7 
miUim. ;  on  the  13th  it  was  525*2  millim.,  and  on  the  14th 
531*2  millim.  Taking  the  figure  actually  read,  the  fractional 
pressure  (barometer  =  766*3  millim.)  was  0*6932.  Judging 
from  this  experiment,  the  pressure  would  appear  to  depend  on 
the  temperature  of  the  palladium  and  of  the  hydrogen.  Still, 
it  is  possible  that  had  the  experiment  been  carried  on  sufficiently 
far,  the  pressure  might  have  risen  much  higher. 

Experiment  12.— The  next  set  of  experiments  was  made  at 
a  higher  temperature — that  of  the  boiUng-point  of  dibenzyl- 
ketone  (335  ).  The  pressure  registered  at  a  barometric 
height  of  758*7  millim.  was  681*6  millim.  The  ratio  is 
0*8984,  practically  identical  with  that  obtained  at  the  boiling- 
point  of  bromonaphthalene. 

Experiments  13, 14,  and  15. — The  hydrogen  in  these  experi- 
ments was  mixed  with  50  per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  so  that  the 
exterior  of  the  palladium  tube  was  exposed  to  a  partial 
pressure  of  hydrogen.  The  first  of  this  set  gave  a  pressure 
of  hydroffen  of  367*9  millim.,  the  barometer  standing  at 
770*9  millim. ;  the  second,  352*9  millim.,  barometer  at  771*8 
millim. ;  and  the  third  362*7  millim.  at  the  same  pressure. 

Experiment  16  was  made  with  a  mixture  of  one  volume  of 
hydrogen  to  three  of  nitrogen  ;  the  read  pressure  -^as  176*7 
millim.,  the  barometric  height  being  756*5  millim. 

The  ratios  are  : — 

Experiment.        13  14  15 

Batio  ....     0*4771     0'4573    0-4700.     Mean  0*4681. 

Experiment  16  :     Batio  0*2336. 

Multiplying  the  first  mean  ratio  by  2,  and  the  second  by 
4,  the  products  are  comparable  with  that  from  pure  hydrogen. 
The  figures  are : — 

Pure  hydrogen 0*9053 

Hydrogen  +  50  p.  c.  nitrogen   .     .     .     0*9362 
Hydrogen  +  75  p.  c.  nitrogen    .     .     .     0*9344 

The  pressure,  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  is  propor- 
tional to  the  partial  pressure  of  the  external  nydrogen. 

It  is  obviously  possible  to  test  the  percentage  of  hydrogen 
in  coal-gas  by  this  means,  provided  the  other  constituents  of 
coal-gas  are  unable  to  pass  through  palladium.  An  experiment 
with  marsh-gas  showed  that  it  is  not  capable  of  permeating 
palladium  ;  and  the  vapour  of  ether  is  also  unable  to  pass. 
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Experiments  17  and  18. — ^At  280®  the  pressures  with  a 
sample  of  London  coal-gas  were  364*4  millim.,  at  a  barometric 
pressure  of  760*4  millim. ;  and  361*8  millim.  at  a  barometric 
pressure  of  761*5  millim.  The  ratios  are  0*4792  and  0*4751 
respectively.  Supposing  the  highest  attainable  ratio  to  be 
0*9053,  as  deduced  from  the  ten  experiments  with  pure 
hydrogen,  the  percentage  of  hydrogen  is  easily  found  by  the 
ratios  (0*4792  x  100)/0-9053,and  (0*4751  x  100)/0*9053.  The 
numbers  are  52*94  and  52*49  per  cent,  respectively.  It  would 
be  possible  thus  to  have  a  continuous  register  of  the  percentage 
amount  of  hydrogen  in  coal-gas,  provided  the  palladium  did 
not  alter  its  state.  As  it  is,  I  am  afraid  that  the  apparatus 
will  not  retain  its  activity  for  a  sufficiently  long  time.  It 
should  also  be  remarked  that  it  is  necessary  to  wash  the  coal- 
gas  with  a  solution  of  potassium  permanganate,  in  order  to 
free  it  from  sulphur  compounds.  If  this  precaution  is  not 
taken,  the  pallaaium  becomes  coated  with  a  layer  of  sulphide, 
and  it  ceases  to  be  permeable  to  hydrogen. 

Experiments  were  next  made  in  which  the  palladium  tube 
contained  various  gases. 

Experiment  19. — The  tube  contained  carbon  dioxide.  On 
exposing  it  to  hydrogen  at  280^  the  pressure  rose  with  great 
rapidity — ^much  more  rapidly  than  had  previously  been 
ol^rved.  The  rise  ceased  at  735  miUim'.,  the  barometric 
pressure  being  764*0.  The  quotient  is  0*9621,  a  higher 
number  than  any  yet  obtained. 

Experiment  20. — Carbon  monoxide  was  in  the  interior ;  the 
pressure  rose  rapidly  on  admission  of  hydrogen  to  734*5 
millim.,  the  barometer  reading  769*5.  The  quotient  is  0*9545, 
also  a  very  high  number.  In  both  of  these  experiments  the 
&11  on  passing  air  over  the  exterior  of  the  tuoe  was  much 
slower  than  the  rise  with  hydrogen.  The  end  point  was 
difficult  to  note,  for  the  last  change  of  pressure  was  very 
slow.  It  mav  be  that  the  exterior  surface  of  the  palladium 
being  exposed  to  hydrogen  alone,  little  difficulty  was  experi- 
enced in  molecules  entering  ;  but  that  on  reversing  the 
action,  the  contact  of  hydrogen  with  the  interior  walla  was 
interfered  with  by  the  indifferent  gas  present.      The  same 

Shenomenon  had  previously  been  noticed,  but  in  a  minor 
egree.  It  is  noteworthy  that  no  trace  of  water  was  formed 
in  either  case.  Hydrogenized  palladium  is  without  action  on 
carbon  monoxide  or  dioxide  at  280*^. 

Experiment  21. — ^The  tube  was  filled  with  cyanogen.  The 
total  pressure  was  741  millim.,  the  barometer  standing  at 
764*5  millim.  The  Quotient  is  0*9693,  a  very  high  number. 
On  substituting  air,  tne  cyanogen  exerted  finally  a  pressure  of 
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740  railUm.  This  would  appear  to  indicate  that  palladium  is 
quite  impermeable  to  cyanogen,  and  is  not  attacked  by  it  at 
280°. 

Experiment  22. — Nitric  oxide  was  introduced  into  the  tube, 
at  a  barometric  pressure  (corrected)  of  765  millim.  On  passing 
hydrogen  the  pressure  rose  368  millim. ;  the  totjil  pressure  of 
tne  gases  in  the  tube  was  368  +  763  =  1131  millim.,  the  baro- 
metric height  being  763  millim.  The  increase  of  pressure  was 
therefore  1131  —  765  =  366  millim.  Supposing  that  the  nitric 
oxide  had  reacted  with  the  hydrogen,  forming  nitrogen  and 
water,  thus  : — 

2N0    +    2H2    =    2H2O    +    N3, 
4  vols.  2  vols. 

the  pressure  of  the  nitric  oxide  would  have  been  halved,  and 
would  have  amounted  to  765/2  =  382'5  millim.  But  it  is  to 
be  supposed  that  the  resulting  water  would  have  exerted  its 
usual  vapour-pressure  ;  and  as  its  temperature  was  22°,  the 
pressure  of  the  water-vapour  would  be  18'5  millim. 

We  have  thus  :—  ^^^^ 

PressureofHg  +  Nj+HjO  vapour.     368    +763     =1131 
PressureofNa  +  HjO  vapour     .     .     382*5+   185=  401 

Hence  pressure  of  hydrogen  alone     =   730 

and  the  quotient  730/765 =0*9543,  a  number  almost  identical 
with  those  previously  obtained. 

Easperiment  23. — A  similar  experiment  was  made  with 
nitrous  oxide.  Here,  too,  reduction  occurs  at  280®  ;  but  the 
volume  of  the  residual  nitrogen  is  equal  to  that  of  the  nitrous 
oxide. 

The  initial  pressure  of  the  nitrous  oxide  was  772  millim. 
After  passing  hydrogen,  the  total  pressure  was  1489*5  millim. 
The  diflPerence,  717*5  millim.,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  hydrogen 
and  water-vapour.  The  barometer  stood  at  761  millim. 
Deducting  18*5  millim.,  the  pressure  of  water-vapour  at  22°, 
the  pressure  of  the  hydrogen  alone  is  699  millim.  And  the 
quotient  699*0/761=0*9186. 

The  hydrogen  was  then  removed  by  a  current  of  air  on  the 
external  surmce  of  the  palladium.  The  pressure  of  the 
nitrogen  was  then  780*5  millim.  Again  restoring  hydrogen 
on  the  exterior,  the  pressure  rose  to  727*5  millim.,  the  baro- 
metric pressure  being  761  millim.  The  pressure  ascribable  to 
hydrogen  and  water- vapour  is  thus  708  miUim. ;  subtracting 
tne  pressure  of  water-vapour,  22*5  millim.,  the  remainder, 
685*5  millim.,  is  due  to  hydrogen.  The  quotient  is  0*9008 
Here  again  a  reasonable  correspondence  is  found. 
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It  is  evident  that  in  all  cases  the  pressure  of  the  hydrogen 
in  the  interior  of  the  palladiam  tube  is  lower  than  the  baro- 
metric pressure,  t.  e.  lower  than  the  pressure  of  the  hydrogen 
on  the  exterior.  It  will  be  convenient  here  to  tabulate  the 
ratios  found  : — 

a.  Mean  ratio  from  hydrogen  and  nitrogen  at  280°  .  0*9053 

h.  Batioat335° 0*8984 

c.   Ratio  with  50  per  cent,  of  hydrogen  at  335*^  .     .  0*9362 

rf.  Ratio  with  25  per  cent,  of  hydrogen  at  335°  .     .  0*9344 

e.  Ratio  from  hydrogen  and  carbon  dioxide  at  280^  0'962I 

/.  Ratio  from  hydrogen  and  carbon  monoxide  at  280°  0*9545 

g.  Ratio  from  hydrogen  and  cyanogen  at  280°     .     .  0*9693 

I  omit  the  two  last  determinations,  as  uncertainty  was 
introduced  owing  to  the  presence  of  water-vapour. 

On  reviewing  these  results,  it  would  appear  that  the  ratio  is 
not  altered  by  rise  of  temperature  above  280°.  The  same 
number  was  obtained  at  280°  and  at  335°.  But  at  a  lower 
temperature  the  ratio  is  much  smaller,  if,  indeed,  the  end- 
point  was  really  reached.  Dilution  of  the  hydrogen  appears 
to  raise  the  ratio  ;  and  the  presence  of  carbon  dioxide,  carbon 
monoxide,  or  cyanogen  in  tne  interior  of  the  palladium  tube 
appears  to  be  favourable  to  the  passage  of  hydrogen. 

To  what  are  these  results  to  be  ascribed  ? 

Troost  and  Hautefeuille  have  determined  the  pressures  of 
dissociation  of  the  definite  hydride  of  palladium,  PdsH  [Compt. 
rend,  Ixxviii.  p.  686) .  At  130°  the  pressure  is  nearly  equal 
to  that  of  the  atmosphere,  it  is  624  millim.;  while  at  140°  the 
pressure  is  812  millim.  It  rises  rapidly  with  temperature^  and 
at  the  highest  temperature  given,  170°,  it  amounts  to  the  large 
number  1840  millim.  It  is  impossible  to  believe,  then,  that 
any  hydride  of  palladium  should  exist  even  at  the  lowest  of 
the  temperatures  employed,  223°.  Yet  palladium  becomes 
quickly  permeable  to  hydrogen  only  at  a  higher  temperature. 

Two  questions  require  answer : — (1)  Why  is  palladium 
permeable  to  hydrogen  ?  and  (2)  Why  is  the  pressure  of 
the  internal  hydrogen  always  less  than  that  of  the  external 
hydrogen  ? 

(1)  It  is  hardly  probable  that  the  palladium  acts  simply  as 
a  filter,  allowing  small  molecules  of  hydrogen  to  pass  while 
blocking  the  passage  of  larger  molecules  of  other  gases. 
Graham,  however,  appears  to  regard  this  as  in  some  measure 
the  cause  of  the  passage.  His  words  are  : — ^^  Such  phenomena 
of  gaseous  penetration  appear  to  suggest  a  progression  in  the 
degree  of  porosity.  There  appear  to  be  (1)  pores  through  which 
gases  pass  under  pressure  or  by  capillary  transpiration^  as  in 
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dry  wood  and  many  minerals  ;  (2)  pores  through  which  gases 
do  not  pass  under  pressure,  but  pass  by  their  proper  molecular 
movement  of  diffusion  as  in  artificial  graphite  ;  and  (3)  pores 
through  which  gases  pass  neither  by  capillary  transpiration  nor 
by  their  proper  diffusive  movement,  but  only  after  liquefaction, 
such  as  the  pores  of  wroaght  metals  and  the  finest  pores  of 
graphite.*' 

It  is  noteworthy  that  Graham  considers  that  gases  are 
liquefied  in  the  pores  of  metals.  But  in  the  experiments  here 
described  this  can  hardly  be  the  case.  For  at  270°  and  at 
higher  temperatures  hydrides  of  palladium  do  not  exist,  as  is 
conclusively  shown  by  Troost  and  Hautefeuille  ;  just  as  water 
does  not  exist  in  superheated  steam.  And  yet  it  is  at  these 
temperatures  that  palladium  is  permeable  to  hydrogen,  and 
not  at  temperatures  at  which  hydride  of  palladium  is  stable. 

There  are  several  facts  which  must  be  borne  in  mind  in 
seeking  for  an  interpretation  for  the  phenomenon  of  the 
passage  of  hydrogen  through  palladium. 

First.  The  hydrogen  in  the  act  of  passing  is  a  reducing 
agent,  as  shown  by  its  behaviour  towards  the  oxides  of 
nitrogen.  At  sucn  temperatures  as  were  here  employed, 
hydrogen  is  without  action  on  the  lower  oxides  of  nitrogen. 

Second.  Bellati  and  Lussano  have  shown  {Atti  R.  let. 
Ven.  i.  series  vii.  p.  1173)  that  hydrogen  "  diffuses  "  through 
an  iron  plate  whicn  is  used  as  a  negative  electrode  on  electro- 
lysing dilute  sulphuric  acid.  Their  observation  has  been 
confirmed  and  amplified  by  Shields  (Chem.  News,  Ixv.  p.  195). 
Shields  has  shown  that  neither  lead  nor  platinum  nor  pal- 
ladium allow  hydrogen  to  pass  under  similar  circumstances, 
and  experiments  made  by  myself  show  that  nickel  does  not 
allow  carbon  monoxide  to  pass  at  temperatures  at  which  that 
compound  is  stable. 

Third.  Iron  and  platinum,  as  shown  by  Deville  and  Debray 
(Compt.  rend.  Ivii.  p.  965),  are  permeaole  at  a  red  heat  to 
hydrogen. 

I  tmnk  these  considerations  prove  that  it  is  necessary  to 
add  a  fourth  class  to  the  three  classes  suggested  by  Graham. 
Graham's  first  class  involves  actual  holes,  that  is,  passages 
large  in  comparison  with  the  molecular  diameter ;  his  second 
implies  pores  small  compared  with  molecular  diameter,  but 
still  greatly  exceeding  that  diameter  ;  his  third  class  would  be 
termed  "  solid  solution  '^  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge, 
i,  e.  when  coal-gas  passes  through  india-rubber,  the  latter 
dissolves  the  gas  on  the  side  exposed  to  it,  while  the  gas 
evaporates  from  the  other  side,  so  as  to  render  the  pressure 
of  the  dissolved  gas  equal  on  both  sides  of  the  membrane. 
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The  case  is  precisely  analogous  to  the  passage  of  water  through 
a  semi-permeable  diaphragm.  But,  in  order  that  hydrogen 
may  pass  through  iron^  it  must  be  in  the  state  in  which  it  is 
liberated  by  an  electric  current,  or  it  must  be  hoL  That 
hydrogen  will  not  pass  through  palladium  at  the  ordinary 
temperature  appears  to  show  that  the  compound  of  palladium 
and  hydrogen  has  practically  no  dissociation  pressure  at 
ordinary  temperature  ;  otherwise  the  hydrogen  would  pass  by 
solution,  in  the  same  manner  as  coal-gas  passes  tnrough 
india-rubber,  or  water  through  a  semi-permeable  diaphragm. 
That  it  will  not  pass,  even  when  liberated  by  an  electric 
current  on  one  side  of  the  palladium  membrane,  shows  that  it 
at  once  enters  into  combination  with  the  palladium,  and  is  no 
longer  in  statu  naacendij  to  use  a  generally  understood  ex- 
pression which  is  independent  of  theory.  But  that  it  passes 
through  hot  palladium  appears  to  show  that  it  is  then  in  a 
state  analogous  to  that  of  electrically  liberated  hydrogen. 

It  is  known  that  electrified  bodies  are  discharged  if  a  flame 
burns  in  their  vicinity.  This  may  be  attributed  to  the 
liberation  of  atomic  oxygen  in  a  kind  of  Grotthus  chain.  For 
it  may  be  imagined  that  when  a  molecule  of  oxygen  encounters 
the  oxidizable  matter  of  a  flame,  it  is  dissociated  :  while  one 
atom  serves  to  oxidize  the  carbon,  the  other  exchanges  with  a 
neighbouring  molecule,  and  a  succession  of  exchanges  occur 
till  the  atomic  oxygen  near  the  electrified  body  receives  or 
communicates  a  charge^  and  restores  the  potential  of  the 
charged  body  to  that  of  surrounding  objects. 

To  ascertain  whether  a  flame  of  oxygen  burning  in  hydrogen 
would  similarly  cause  the  hydrogen  to  assume  the  atomic  state, 
a  piece  of  apparatus  was  contrived  in  which  such  a  flame 
burned  in  close  proximity  to  a  very  thin  iron  plate,  on  the 
other  side  of  which  a  Torricellian  vacuum  was  maintained. 
No  hydrogen  passed  through  the  plate  :  hence  either  the 
hydrogen  was  not  atomically  transferred,  as  oxygen  is  sup- 
posed to  be  under  similar  circumstances,  or  sucL  atoms  were 
unable  to  pass  through  the  plate  as  they  would  have  done  if 
liberated  electrically.  It  must  be  noticed,  however,  that  it  is 
conceivable  that  the  double  atom  of  hydrogen  which  we  term 
a  molecule  may  have  united  directly  with  Sie  oxygen,  without 
separating  into  its  two  components.  The  result  of  this  ex- 
periment is  therefore  inconclusive. 

It  appears  to  me  necessary  to  suppose  that  at  a  temperature 
far  above  that  at  which  hydride  of  palladium  is  capable  of 
existence,  the  palladium  has  still  the  power  of  so  attracting 
the  hydrogen  that  the  molecule  is  split.  This  necessarily 
implies   a   gain   of  energy,  so  far  as   the  splitting   of  the 
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hydrogen  molecule  is  concerned,  for  any  energy  lost  by  the 
temporary  and  transient  union  of  hydrogen  and  palladium 
is  at  once  gained  during  its  escape  on  the  other  side  of  the 
partition.  But  the  hydrogen  in  expanding,  which  it  does  on 
passing  through  the  partition,  loses  energy,  and  hence,  on  the 
whole,  energy  will  probably  be  lost  during  the  process.  It 
is  to  such  theories,  1  think^  that  we  must  look  to  explain  the 
passage  of  hydrogen  through  a  palladium  diaphragm. 

(2)  In  answering  the  question  why  the  pressure  raised  by 
the  entering  hydrogen  is  never  equal  to  that  of  the  atmosphere, 
I  think  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  gas  contained  in  the 
palladium  vessel  is  not  without  influence  on  the  passage  of 
the  hydrogen.  A  diminution  of  the  pressure  of  the  external 
hydrogen  by  the  addition  of  nitrogen  considerably  increases 
the  partial  pressure  of  the  internal  hydrogen.  Here  the 
action  of  external  nitrogen  apparently  neutralizes  partially 
the  effect  of  the  internal  nitrogen,  and  more  hydrogen  pene- 
trates the  metallic  diaphragm.  With  gases  other  than 
nitrogen  in  the  interior,  the  pressure  of  the  hydrogen 
becomes  more  nearly  equal  to  that  on  the  exterior.  The 
constancy  of  the  results,  however,  proves  that  the  deficiency 
is  not  due  to  experimental  error. 

This  whole  subject  is  full  of  difficulty.  Experiments  are 
in  progress  on  the  absorption  of  gases  by  platinum,  and  on 
the  passage  of  gases  through  other  metallic  diaphragms,  which 
may  ultimately  render  an  explanation  possible.  But  I  have 
thought  it  desirable  to  place  these  experiments  on  record, 
incomplete  as  they  are,  rather  than  wait  for  a  complete 
solution  to  the  problem. 

I  cannot  conclude  without  acknowledging  the  able  manner 
in  which  my  late  assistant,  Mr.  Percy  Williams,  has  aided  me 
in  carrying  out  these  experiments. 


XXIIt.  Note  on  tJie  Rigidity  of  the  Earth. 
By  M.  P.  RuDSKi,  Odessa"^. 

PROF.  NEWCOMB  t  has  estimated  the  Rigidity  of  the 
Earth  from  the  observed  427  days'  J  period  of  the  Vari- 
ations of  Latitude,  and  found  it  to  be  somewhat  greater  than 
that  of  steel.  His  estimation  being  a  rough  one,  I  have 
undertaken  a  more  precise  calculation  with  the  help  of  the 
formulas  of  Thomson  and  Tait. 

♦  Communicated  by  the  Author, 
t  Monthly  Notices  Astron.  Soc.  1892,  pp.  336-S41. 
X  The  recent  investigations  of  the  astronomers  of  Poulkova  confirm 
also  this  period. 
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Prof.  Newcomb  begins  with  the  remark  that  the  condition 
for  the  possibility  of  the  427  days'  period  is,  that  the  pole  of 
the  principal  axis  shall  be  at  a  distance  from  the  Nortn  Pole 
[that  is  from  the  point  which  would  be  the  pole  of  rotation 
and  inertia  if  the  perturbation  did  not  exist]  equal  to  ^  of  the 
distance  between  the  pole  of  rotation  and  the  North  Pole. 
(See  fig.  1.)     Thus  the  pole  of  rotation  B  revolves  in  nearly 


Fig.  1. 


'o 

P,  the  North  Pole. 

P',  pole  of  the  prindpal  axifl. 

R,  pole  of  rotation. 

O,  centre  of  inertia. 

305  days  about  the  pole  of  inertia  P',  but  this  latter  and  also 

R  revolve  about  the  North  Pole  in  427  days.     The  little 

circle  is  rolling  on  the  greater. 

The  precise  statement  of  the  problem  is  the  following  :— 
The  equations  of  motion  relatively  to  axes  revolving  with 

angular  velocities  p,  g,  r  are  of  course  : 


Suppose  that  the  body  is  elastic,  that  Xo,yo,  Zq  are  the  coordi- 
nates of  particles  belonging  to  their  undisturbed  positions, 
suppose  that  f ,  fj,  ?  are  the  displacements,  suppose  that  the 
revolving  axes  are  fixed  relatively  to  the  coordinates  aro,yoj^oi 
then  a?o,  yo,  Zq  are  constants,  and  as 

-^  reduces  to  -1^^  and  so  on. 

Further,  neglecting  f,  iy,  f  in  comparison  with  .r©,  yoj  ^o> 
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and  writing  again  for  a^y  yoj  ^oj  ^j  y^  ^9  w©  hsLve  the  equa- 
tions : — 


The  precise  integration  of  these  equations  is  impossible, 
but  we  may  avail  ourselves  of  the  circumstance  that  in  the 
present  problem  the  quantities 

di    dq    d^ 

dt^  dt^  dt 
are  quite  insignificant  in  comparison  to  other  terms.     We 
put 

dt~  dt~  dt        ' 
we  remark  further  that  the  terms 

being  the  components  of  a  rotation  superimposed  on  the 
strain,  shall  give  no  deformation  of  the  body,  and  reduce 
the  equations  to  the  form : 


But  if  a,  h^  e  are  the  direction  cosines  of  the  axis  R,  then 

where  a>  is  the  angular  velocity  about  the  axis  R,  which  in 
the  present  problem  is  evidently  constant.  Further,  the 
forces  X  contain  the  attraction  of  the  particles  and  the  com- 
ponents of  elastic  forces.  So  we  may  write  our  equations  in 
the  form 

ny«f+m— +— +^-0 
da      dx      dx^   ^ 

^.    ,      dh     dY     d<h     ^      \  ,T  N 

„5^ .      dS  ^dV     d6     ^ 
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where  n  is  the  coeffident  of  rigidity, 

m  jy  „  incompressibilitj, 

Y  is  the  potential  of  attraction^ 

^=^[A6«  +  <?)+yV+c')+2V  +  *')-2jya6--24?zac-2y^6c], 

p  means  the  mean  density, 

<Ix     dtf     dz^ 

V*  is  the  known  Laplacian  symbol. 

y  may  now  be  divided  in  two  parts,  the  first  corresponding 
to  the  potential  of  the  unstrained  body,  the  other  containing 
all  the  terms  which  arise  in  consequence  of  the  deformation  : 
so  we  may  write 

On  the  other  hand,  with  the  help  of  the  formnla 

a«+6«+c«=l, 

we  may  write  for 

i«  +  c«,     l-a«, 
a«  +  c«,     l-6«, 

Now  if  the  Z  axis  of  coordinates  coincides  with  the  polar 
axis  of  the  earth  corresponding  to  the  unstrained  state,  the 
potential 

exerts  no  deformation,  so  that  in  equations  (I.)  Y  reduces  to 
Yf  and  ^  becomes 

^=-£^[a^a«+y«6«+;8«((?-l)  +  2xi^aA  +  2a:5r(w  +  2ir2:6c]- 

We  see  that  0  is  a  solid  harmonic  of  the  second  degree. 
But  the  disturbing  potential  is 

Y,  +  0. 
To  find  it,  we  proceed  after  the  method  of  Prof.  Darwin*, 
and  obtain  readily 

«  <<0a  Bodily  Tides,"  Phil  Trans,  for  1879,  p.  9.  The  calculas  is 
« literatim  "  the  i 
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Here  we  have  made  the  supposition  that  the  body  is  incom- 
pressible.    [R  means  the  mean  radias  of  the  Earth.] 

We  must  now  calculate  the  products  and  the  moments  of 
inertia  about  old  axes  after  deformation. 

As  this  calculation  implies  the  knowledge  of  the  displace- 
ments, we  shall  take  the  expressions  of  the  displacements 
given  by  Thomson  and  Tait  *  for  the  case  of  a  sphere 


Before  calculating  the  products  of  inertia  we  remark  that 
the  deformation  is  evidently  symmetrical  with  respect  to  the 
plane  passing  through  the  axis  of  z  and  the  axis  of  rotation. 

Hence,  ts^ng  this  plane  for  the  plane  XZ  t^  we  obtain 
first,  if  D,  E,  F  are  the  products  of  inertia, 

D=F=0; 
secondly, 

^=^*  [aV-^*)-2^2ac].  .     .     .     (IV.) 
Now,  the  calculation  of 

with  the  help  of  the  formulas  IT.,  III.,  and  IV.  is  very  easy, 
and  gives 

where  M  is  the  mass  of  the  earth, 

u  the  equatorial  velocity  (u=o>R). 

We  shall  also  need  the  difference  C— A.  This  difference, 
being  very  little  changed  by  the  deformation,  may  be 
directly  calculated  from  the  known  values 

C=0-332I  .  MR«, 

A=0-3310  .  MR«, 
so  that 

C-A=0-0011MR«. 

•  Treat,  on  Nat.  Phil.  arte.  837,  838. 

t  In  this  manner  we  introduce  coordinates  moving  lespectivelj  to  the 
body,  but  evidently  it  does  not  change  anything  in  the  results. 
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Now,  by  a  known  theorem,  if 

D=F=0, 

the  moments  of  inertia  about  the  new  principal  axes  are  the 
roots  of  the  equation 

(H«A)a:«+(H-B)y«+(H-C);s«  +  2Earz=0,     (V.) 

where  A,  B,  G  are  the  given  moments  about  the  old  axes. 
In  the  present  case  we  may  put 

A=B. 

Now,  if  the  angle  between  the  axis  of  the  new  greatest 
moment  of  inertia  and  the  axis  of  z  is  0^  then  by  the  trans- 
formation 

x=^Xi  cos  ^+-?i  sin  6j 

z^  —^1  sin  ^+^1  cos  0j 

we  may  easily  find  the  angle  6  from  the  formula  V.     We 
obtain 

tan2^=-(^ (^^•) 

But  by  definition  the  angle  6  (<tPOP0  is  equal  to  ^  of 
the  angle  FOR,  and 

c=cos(POR) 

a = sin  (FOR) 

As  the  angles  FOR  and  FOF'  are  very  small,  their  cosines 
are  nearly  equal  to  unity,  and  their  sines  are  nearly  equal  to 
the  arcs ;  but  the  arc  rOR  is  equal  to  \  of  the  arc  FOF' 
[the  arc  ^].  Hence,  neglecting  small  quantities  of  second 
order,  we  obtain  from  the  formula  VI. 

^  ^'P  ""^  (VII  ^ 

But  Frof.  Newcomb  thinks  that  one  fourth  of  the  angle 
FOP'  may  be  attributed  to  the  influence  of  the  Ocean. 
Further,  as  the  product  of  inertia  E  standing  in  the  nume- 
rator of  the  rignt-hand  member  of  VI.  depends  principally 
on  the  deformation  of  superficial  layers,  and  for  tnat  reason 
the  mean  density  in  E  must  be  smaller  than  the  mean  density 
of  the  Earth — we  must  multiply  the  right-hand  member  of 
VII.  by  a  factor  smaller  than  unitj.  We  take,  with  Frof. 
Newcomb,  the  mean  effective  density  to  be  0'6  of  that  of 
steel,  t.  e.  4*68,  and  multiply  the  right-hand  member  of  VII. 

with  -rTF"-     It  is  to  be  remarked  that  by  the  meaning  of 
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mean  densities  p  contained  in  YII.,  they  are  all  to  be 
taken  inferior  to  the  mean  density  of  the  iBarth.  Now  the 
formula  VII.  changes  to 

3  2x4-68xu« 


^      5-5  X  0-0011  [i9-  +  2<7r] 

tt= 46,500  centim.  per  sec, 

R= 637,000,000  centim., 

^=981  centim.  per  sec. 

p=4-68  [Prof.  Newcomb's  eflTective  mean  density]. 

With  these  data, 

n=1615xl0». 

This  coefficient  of  rigidity  is  nearly  twice  as  great  as  the 
coefficient  of  rigidity  of  steel  after  Everett  [819  x  10*] ,  By 
certain  combinations  of  the  chosen  effective  mean  densities 
in  the  numerator  and  denominator  of  VII.,  also  putting  again 
■f  instead  of*  ^  in  the  left-hand  member,  we  may  render  the 
coefficient  of  rigidity  smaller.  But  it  remains  much  greater 
than  the  coefficient  for  steel. 

The  proof  of  the  rigidity  of  the  Earth  from  the  tidal  pheno- 
mena was  subject  to  certain  doubts  *,  but  now  it  is  strongly 
supported  by  the  test  of  the  phenomenon  of  Variation  of 
Latitudes. 

M.  Gylden  t  has  presented  some  objections  to  the  views 
of  Lord  Kelvin  and  Prof.  Newcomb.  Without  discussing 
his  paper,  we  remark  only  that  we  can  interpret  his  analysis 
as  corresponding  to  the  case  of  an  absolutely  rigid  earth  with 
certain  fluid  or  generally  mobile  parts.  Of  course  he  has 
found  that  these  mobile  parts  must  be  greater  than  the 
Oceans.  We  have  taken  the  Earth  as  incompressible.  It  is 
known  that  this  assumption  has  a  very  little  influence  on 
the  final  results.  In  a  quite  similar  case,  that  of  the  tidal 
problem,  Mr.  Love  %  has  obtained  nearly  the  same  results  on 
the  hypothesis  of  compressibility  [m=2nj  as  on  the  hypo- 
thesis of  perfect  incompressibility  [m=»  J. 

*  See  Prof.  Darwin's  paper,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc,  London,  Nov.  1886. 

t  Omipt,  rendusy  vol.  cxvi.  (1898),  pp.  476-479. 

X  Transactiona  Cambr.  PhiL  Soc.  vol.  xv.  pp.  107-118. 
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XXIV.   On  the  Electrification  of  Air.     By  Lord  Kblvin, 
P.R.S.J  and  Magnus  Maclban,  M.A.,  F.R.S.E* 

§  1.  f  I  iH AT  air  can  be  electrified  either  positively  or  nega- 
JL  tively  is  obvious  from  the  fact  that  an  isolated 
spherule  of  pure  water,  electrified  either  positively  or  nega- 
tively, can  be  wholly  evaporated  in  airf.  Thirty-four  years 
ago  it  was  pointed  out  by  one  of  us  |  as  probable  that,  in 
onlinary  natural  atmospheric  conditions,  tne  air  for  some 
considerable  height  above  the  earth's  surface  is  electrified  § 

*  Communicated  by  the  Authors ;  having  been  read  before  the  Royal 
Society,  May  81, 1894. 

t  This  demonstrates  an  affirmative  answer  to  the  question,  Can  a 
molecule  of  a  gas  be  charged  with  electricity  P  (J.  J.  Thomson,  *  Recent 
Researches  in  Electricity  and  Magnetism,'  §  36,  p.  58),  and  shows  that 
the  experiments  referred  to  as  pointing  to  the  opposite  conclusion  are  to 
be  explained  otherwise. 

Since  this  was  written  we  find,  in  the  'Electrical  Review'  of  May  18, 
on  page  671,  in  a  lecture  by  Elihu  Thomson,  the  following: — "It  is 
known  that  as  we  leave  the  surface  of  the  earth  and  rise  in  the  air  there  is 

an  increase  of  positive  potential  with  respect  to  the  ground It  is 

not  clearly  proven  that  a  pure  gas,  raretied  or  not,  can  receive  and  convey 
a  charge.  If  we  imagine  a  charged  drop  of  water  suspended  in  air  and 
evaporating,  it  follows  that,  unless  the  cnarge  be  carried  off  in  the  vapour, 
the  potential  of  the  drop  would  rise  steadily  as  its  surface  diminished, 
and  would  become  infinite  as  the  drop  disappeared,  unless  the  charge 
were  dissipated  before  the  complete  drying  up  of  the  drop  by  dispersion 
of  the  drop  itself,  or  conveyance  of  electricity  by  its  vapour.  The  chai^ 
would  certainly  require  to  pass  somewhere,  and  might  leave  the  air  and 
vapour  charged." 

It  is  quite  clear  that  "must "  ought  to  be  substituted  for  ^' might"  in 
this  last  line.  Thus  the  vagueness  and  doubts  expressed  in  the  first  part 
of  the  quoted  statement  are  annulled  by  the  last  three  sentences  of  it. 

}  "  Even  in  fair  weather  the  intensity  of  the  electric  force  in  the  air 
near  the  earth's  surface  is  perpetually  fiuctuatinsr.  The  speaker  had  often 
observed  it,  especially  dunng  calms  or  very  light  breezes  from  the  east, 
varying  from  40  Daniell's  elements  per  foot  to  three  or  four  times  that 
amount  during  a  few  minutes,  and  returning  again  as  rapidly  to  the  lower 
amount.  More  frequently  he  had  observed  variations  from  about  30  to 
about  40,  and  back  again,  recurring  in  uncertain  periods  of  perhaps  abr)ut 
two  minutes.  These  gradual  variations  cannot  but  be  proauced  by  elec- 
trified masses  of  air  or  cloud,  floating  by  the  locality  of-  observation.*' — 
Lord  Kelvin's  *  Electrostatics  and  Magnetism,'  art.  xvi.  §  282. 

§  "The  out-of-doors  air  potential,  as  tested  by  a  portable  electrometer 
in  an  open  place,  or  even  by  a  water-dropping  nozzle  outside,  two  or 
three  feet  from  the  walls  of  the  lecture-room,  was  generally  on  these 
occasions  positive,  and  the  eailh's  surface  itself  therefore,  of  course,  nega- 
tive— the  common  fair-weather  condition — which  I  am  forced  to  conclude 
is  due  to  a  paramount  influence  of  positive  electricitv  in  higher  regions  of 
.  the  air,  notwithstanding  the  negative  electricity  of  the  air  in  the  lower 

Phil.  Mag.  S.  5.  Vol.  38.  No.  231.  Aug.  1894  Q 
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and  that  the  incessant  variations  of  electrostatic  force  which 
he  had  observed,  minute  after  minute,  during  calms  and  light 
winds,  and  often  under  a  cloudless  sky,  were  due  to  motions 
of  large  quantities  of  positively  or  negatively  electrified  air  in 
the  immeidiate  neighbourhood  of  the  place  of  observation. 

§  2.  It  was  proved*  by  observations  in  the  Old  College  of 
Glasgow  University  that  the  air  was  in  general  negatively 
electrified,  not  only  indoors,  within  the  old  lecture-room  t  of 
Natural  Philosophy,  but  also  in  the  ou^-of-doors  space  of  the 
CoUece  Court,  open  to  the  sky  though  closed  around  with 
high  buildings,  and  between  it  and  the  top  of  the  College 
Tower.  The  Old  College  was  in  a  somewhat  low  situation, 
surrounded  by  a  densely  crowded  part  of  a  great  city.  In 
the  new  University  buildings,  crowning  a  hill  on  the  western 
boimdary  of  Glasgow,  similar  phenomena,  though  with  less 
general  prevalence  of  negative  electricity  in  the  air,  have  been 
observed,  both  indoors,  in  the  large  Bute  Hall,  and  in  many 
other  smaller  rooms^  and  out-of-doors,  in  the  court,  which  is 
somewhat  similar  to  the  courts  of  the  Old  College,  but  much 
larger.  It  is  possible  that  the  negative  electricity  found 
thirty  years  ago  in  the  air  of  the  Old  College  may  have  been 
due  to  its  situation,  surrounded  by  houses  with  their  fires,  and 
smoking  factory-chimneys.  In  the  New  College  much  of  the 
prevalence  of  negative  electricity  in  air  within  doors  has,  how- 
ever, been  found  to  be  due  to  electrification  by  the  burning 
lamp  J  used  with  the  quadrant-electrometer ;  and  more 
recent  observations,  with  electrification  by  fiame  absolutely 
excluded,  throw  doubt  on  the  old  conclusion,  that  both  in 
town  and  country  negative  electrification  is  the  prevailing 
condition  of  natural  atmospheric  air  in  the  lower  regions  of 
the  atmosphere. 

§  3.  The  electric  ventilation  found  in  the  Old  College,  and 
described  in  §  299  of  *  Electrostatics  and  Magnetism,'  accord- 
ing to  which  air  drawn  through  a  chink,  less  than  ^-inch 
wide,  of  a  slightly  open  window  or  door,  into  a  large  room 


stratum  near  the  earth*»  surface.  On  the  two  or  three  occa&ions  when 
the  in-door  atmospheric  electricity  was  found  positiTe,  and  therefore  the 
surface  of  the  floor-walls  and  ceihng  negative,  the  potential  outside  was 
certainly  positive,  and  the  earth's  surface  out-of-doors  negative,  as  usual 
in  fine  weather."— Ibid.  §  300. 

*  Ibid.  Q.  2,  §  288. 

t  Ibid.  §§  296-300. 

X  "Electrification  of  Air  by  Combustion,"  Mafmus  Maclean,  M.A., 
F.R.S.E.,  and  Makita  Goto,  Philosophical  Society  of  Glasgow,  Nov.  20, 
1889;  "Electrification  of  Air  by  Water-Jet,"  Magnus  Maclean,  M. A., 
F.R.S.E.,  and  Makita  Goto,  *  Philosophical  Magazine,'  August  1890. 
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showed  the  electrification  which  it  had  on  the  other  side  of 
the  chinky  whether  that  was  the  natural  electrification  of  the 
open  air,  or  positive  or  negative  electrification  produced  by 
aid  of  a  spirit-lamp  and  electric  machine  in  an  adjoining 
room,  has  been  tried  again  in  the  New  College  with  quite 
corresponding  results.  It  has  also  been  extended  to  the 
drawing  in  of  electrified  air  through  a  tube  to  the  enclosure 
represented  in  fig.  1  of  the  present  paper ;  with  the  result 
that  the  water-dropping  test  indicated  in  the  sketch  amply 
su£Sced  to  show  the  electrification,  and  verify  that  it  was 
always  the  same  as  that  of  the  air  outside.  When  the  tube 
was  filled  with  loosely  packed  cotton-wool  the  electrification 
of  the  entering  air  was  so  nearly  annulled  as  to  be  insensible 
to  the  test. 

§  4.  The  object  proposed  for  the  experiments  described  in 
the  present  communication  was  to  find  if  a  small  unchanged 
portion  of  air  could  be  electrified  suflSciently  to  show  its  elec- 
trification by  ordinary  tests,  and  could  keep  its  electrification 
for  any  C/Onsiderable  time  ;  and  to  test  whether  or  not  dust  in 
the  air  is  essential  to  whatever  of  electrification  mi^ht  be 
observed  in  such  circumstances,  or  is  much  concerned  m  it. 

§  5.  The  arrangement  for  the  experiments  is  shown  in  the 
diagram  (fig.  1).     A  A  is  a  large  sheet-iron  vat  inverted  on 

Fig.l. 
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a  large  wooden  iray  BB,  lined  with  lead,  Ba'  filling  the 
tray  with  water  the  air  is  confined  in  the  vat.  There  are  two 
holes  in  the  top  of  the  vat :  one  for  the  water-dropper  0,  a^d 
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and  one  for  the  charging  wire  D.  Both  the  water-dropper 
and  the  charging  wire,  ending  with  a  pin-point  as  sharp  as 
possible,  are  insulated  by  solid  paraffin,  which  is  surrounded 
by  a  metal  tube,  as  shown  in  naif  size  in  fig.  2.     To  start 

Fig.  2. 
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with  they  were  supported  by  pieces  of  vulcanite  embedded  in 
paraffin.  But  it  was  found  that  after  the  lapse  of  some  days 
(possibly  on  account  of  ozone  generated  by  the  incessant 
brush-discharges),  the  insulation  had  utterly  failed  in  both  of 
them.  The  vulcanite  pieces  were  then  taken  out,  and  solid 
paraffin,  with  the  metal  guard-tube  round  it  to  screen  it  from 
electrically  influencing  the  water-dropper,  was  substituted. 
This  has  proved  quite  satisfactory :  the  water-dropper,  with 
the  flow  of  water  stopped,  holds  a  positive  or  a  negative 
charge  for  hours. 

§  6.  A  quadrant-electrometer  E  (described  in  ^  Electro- 
statics and  Magnetism/  §§  346-353)  was  set  up  on  the  top 
of  the  vat  near  tne  water-dropper,  as  shown  in  fig.  1.  It  was 
used  with  lamp  and  semi-transparent  scale  to  indicate  the 
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difference  of  potential  between  the  water-cropper  and  the  vat. 
The  sensibility  of  the  electrometer  was  21  scale-divisions 
(half-millimetres)  per  volt ;  and  as  the  scale  was  90  centim. 
long,  difference  of  potentials  np  to  43  volts,  positive  or  nega- 
tive, could  be  read  by  adjusting  the  metallic  zero  to  the 
middle  of  the  scale.  A  frictional  plate-electric  machine  was 
used,  and  by  means  of  it,  in  connexion  with  the  pin-point, 
the  air  inside  the  vat  could  be  electrified  either  positively  or 
negatively. 

§  7.  l^he  vat  was  fixed  in  position  in  the  Apparatus  Boom 
of  the  [Natural  Philosophy  Department  of  the  University  of 
Glasgow  on  the  13th  of  December,  1893,  and  for  more  than 
three  months  the  air  inside  was  left  undisturbed  except  by 
discharges  from  the  pin-point  through  the  electrifying  wire, 
and  by  the  spray  from  the  water-dropper.  Thus  the  air  was 
becoming  more  and  more  freed  of  dust  dav  by  day.  Yet  at 
the  end  of  the  four  months  we  found  that  the  air  was  as  easily 
electrified,  either  positively  or  negatively,  as  it  was  at  the 
beginning ;  and  that  if  we  electrify  it  strongly  by  turning 
the  machine  for  half-an-hour,  it  retains  a  considerable  portion 
of  this  electrification  for  several  hours. 

§  8.  Observations  were  taken  almost  daily  since  the  13th 
December  ;  but  the  following,  taken  on  the  8th  of  February, 
the  12th  of  March,  and  the  23rd  of  April,  will  serve  as 
specimens,  the  results  being  shown  in  each  case  by  a  curve. 
At  all  these  dates  the  air  must  have  been  very  free  from  dust. 
Both  during  the  charging  and  during  the  observations  the 
case  of  the  electrometer  and  one  pair  of  quadrants  are  kept 
metallically  connected  to  the  vat.  During  the  charging  the 
water-dropper  and  the  other  pair  of  quadrants  were  also  kept 
in  connexion  with  the  vat.  Immediately  after  the  charging 
was  stopped  the  charging  wire  was  connected  metallically  to 
the  outside  of  the  vat,  and  left  so  with  its  sharp  point 
unchanged  in  its  position  inside  the  vat  during  all  the 
observations. 

§  9.  Curve  1.  February  8,  1894.— The  friction-plate 
machine  was  turned  positive  for  half-an-hour.  Ten  minutes 
after  the  machine  stopped  the  water-dropper  was  filled  and 
joined  to  one  pair  of  quadrants  of  the  electrometer,  while  the 
other  pair  was  joined  to  the  case  of  the  instrument.  The 
first  reading  on  the  curve  was  taken  four  minutes  after- 
wards, that  is  fourteen  minutes  after  the  machine  stopped 
running  (18  volts). 

Curve  2.  March  3,  1894. — ^The  friction-plate  machine  was 
turned  positive  for  five  minutes.  The  water-dropper  was 
filled  and  joined  to  the  electrometer  immediately  after  the 
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macbine  stopped  turning.  The  spot  was  off  the  scale,  and 
nine  minutes  elapsed  before  it  appeared  on  the  scale.  The 
first  reading  on  the  carve  was  taken  one  minute  after- 
wards, or  ten  minutes  after  the  machine  stopped  turning 
(35-25  volte). 

Curve  3.      March  12,  1894. — A  Voss  induction -machine 
was  joined  to  the  charging  wire,  and  run  by  an  electric  motor 
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for  4  hours  19  minutes.  A  test  was  applied  at  the  beginning 
of  the  run  to  make  sure  that  it  was  charging  negatively  ;  and 
a  similar  test  when  it  was  disconnect^  from  the  charging 
wire  in  the  vat  showed  it  to  be  still  charging  negatively. 
The  water-dropper  was  joined  to  the  electrometer,  and  the 
spot  appeared  on  the  scale  immediately.  The  first  reading 
on  the  curve  was  taken  half  a  minute  after  the  machine  was 
disconnected  (30*65  volte^ 
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Curve  4.  April  23,  1894. — ^The  friction-plate  machine 
was  tamed  positive  for  30  seconds,  with  water-dropper 
running  and  joined  to  the  electrometer.  20  seconds  after  the 
machine  stopped  the  spot  appeared  on  the  scale,  and  the 
reading  1^  minates  after  the  machine  stopped  turning  is  the 
first  point  on  the  curve  (7*3  volts). 

Curve  5.  April  23,  1894. — ^The  friction-plate  machine 
was  turned  negative  for  30  seconds,  with  the  water-dropper 
running  and  joined  to  the  electrometer.  10  seconds  after- 
wards the  spot  appeared  on  the  scale,  and  the  reading  ?0 
seconds  after  the  machine  stopped  turning  is  the  first  point 
on  the  curve  (7*6  volts). 

The  curves  show,  what  we  always  found,  that  the  air  does 
not  retain  a  ne^tive  electrification  so  long  as  it  retains  a 
positive.  We  also  found,  by  giving  equal  numbers  of  turns 
to  the  machine  that  the  immediately  resulting  difierence  of 
potential  between  the  water- dropper  and  the  vat  was  greater 
for  the  negative  than  for  the  positive  electrification  ;  though 
the  quantity  received  from  the  machine  was  probably  less  in 
the  case  of  the  negative  electrification,  because  the  negative 
conductor  was  less  well  insulated  than  the  positive. 

§  10.  On  the  21st  of  March,  two  U-tnbes  were  put  in  below 
the  edge  of  the  vat,  one  on  either  side,  so  that  it  might  be 
possible  to  blow  dusty,  or  smoky,  or  dustless  air  into  the  vat. 
To  one  tube  was  fitted  a  blowpipe-bellows,  and  by  placing  it 
on  the  top  of  a  box  in  which  brown  paper  ana  rosin  were 
burning,  the  vat  was  filled  with  smoky  air.  Again,  several 
layers  of  cotton-wool  were  placed  on  the  mouth  of  the  bellows, 
so  as  to  get  dustless  air  into  the  vat.  The  bellows  were  worked 
for  several  hours  on  four  successive  days,  and  we  found  no 
appreciable  diflference  (1)  in  the  ease  with  which  the  air 
could  be  electrified  by  discharges  from  the  wire  connected  to 
the  electric  machine,  and  (2)  in  the  length  of  time  the  air 
retains  its  electrification. 

But  it  was  found  that,  as  had  been  observed  four  years  ago 
with  the  same  apparatus*,  with  the  water-dropper  insulated 
and  connected  to  the  electrometer,  and  no  electrification  of 
any  kind  to  begin  with,  a  negative  electrification  amounting 
to  four,  five,  or  six  volts  graaually  supervened  if  the  wuter- 
dropper  was  kept  running  for  60  or  70  minutes,  through  air 
which  was  dusty,  or  natural,  to  begin  with.  It  was  also  found, 
as  in  the  observations  of  four  years  ago,  that  no  electrification 
of  this  kind  was  produced  by  the  dropping  of  the  water 
through  air  purified  of  dust. 

The  circular  bend  of  the  tube  of  the  water-dropper  shown 
*  Maclean  and  Qoto, '  Piiilosophica]  Magazine,'  August  1890. 
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in  the  dmiving  was  made  for  the  parpose  of  acting  as  a  trap 
to  prevent  the  natural  dusty  air  of  the  locality  from  entering 
the  vat  when  the  water-dropper  ran  empty. 

§  11.  The  equilibrium  of  electrified  air  within  a  space 
enclosed  by  a  fixed  bounding  surface  of  conducting  material 
presents  an  interesting  illustration  of  elementary  hydrostatic 
principles.  The  condition  to  be  fulfilled  is  simply  that  the 
surfaces  of  equal  electric  "  volume-density ''  are  surfaces  of 
equal  potential,  if  we  assume  that  the  material  density  of  the 
air  at  given  temperature  and  pressure  is  not  altered  by  elec- 
trification. This  assumption  we  temporarily  make  from  want 
of  knowledge ;  but  it  is  quite  possible  that  experiment  may 
prove  that  it  is  not  accurately  true  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
experimental  investigation  will  be  made  for  answering  this 
very  interesting  question. 

§  1 2.  For  stable  equilibrium  it  is  further  necessary  that  the 
electric  density,  if  not  uniform  throughout,  diminishes  from 
the  bounding  surface  inwards.  Hence  if  there  is  a  portion  of 
non-electrified  air  in  the  enclosure,  it  must  be  wholly  sur- 
rounded by  electrified  air. 

§  13.  We  may  form  some  idea  of  the  absolute  value  of  the 
electric  density,  and  of  the  electrostatic  force  in  different  parts 
of  the  enclosure,  in  the  electrifications  found  in  our  experi- 
ments, by  considering  instead  of  our  vat  a  spherical  enclosure 
of  diameter  intermediate  between  the  diameter  and  depth  of 
the  vat  which  we  used.  Consider,  for  example,  a  spherical 
space  enclosed  in  metal  of  100  centim.  diameter,  and  let  the 
nozzle  of  the  water-dropper  be  so  placed  that  the  stream 
breaks  into  drops  at  the  centre  of  the  space.  The  potential 
shown  by  the  electrometer  connected  with  it,  being  the  difler- 
ence  between  the  potentials  of  the  air  at  the  boundary  and 
at  the  centre,  will  be  the  difference  of  the  potentials  at  the 
centre  due  respectively  to  the  total  quantity  of  electricity  dis- 
tributed through  the  air  and  the  equal  and  opposite  quantity 
on  the  inner  t^undary  of  the  enclosing  metal ;  and  we  there- 
fore have  the  formula : — 


^=^J>(7-^> 


where  V  denotes  the  potential  indicated  by  the  water-dropper, 
a  the  radius  of  the  spnerical  hollow,  and  p  the  electric  density 
of  the  air  at  distance  r  from  the  centre.  Supposing  now,  for 
example,  p  to  be  constant  from  the  surface  to  tne  centre 
(which  may  be  nearly  the  case  after  long  electrification  as 
performed  in  our  experiments),  we  find  v  =f  irpa' ;  whence 
p=3Y/2ira\ 
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To  particularize  farther,  suppose  the  potential  to  have  been 
38  volts  or  0'127  electrostatic  C.G.S.  (which  is  less  than  the 
greatest  found  in  our  experiments)  and  take  a =50  centim. : 
we  find  p=:2'4x  10"^  The  electrostatic  force  at  distance  r 
from  the  centre,  being  J  wpr,  is  therefore  equal  to  lO'^r. 
Hence  a  small  body  electrified  with  a  quantity  of  electricity 
equal  to  that  possessed  by  a  cubic  centimetre  of  the  air,  and 
placed  midway  (r=25)  between  the  surface  and  centre  of  the 
enclosure,  experiences  a  force  equal  to  2*4  x  10"®  25,  or 
6  X  10~®,  or  approximately  6  x  10""*  grammes  weight.  This  is 
48  per  cent,  of  the  force  of  gravity  on  a  cubic  centimetre  of 
air  of  density  1/800. 

§  14.  Hence  we  see  that,  on  the  supposition  of  electric 
density  uniform  throughout  the  spherical  enclosure,  each 
cubic  centimetre  of  air  experiences  an  electrostatic  force 
towards  the  boundary  in  simple  proportion  to  distance  from 
the  centre,  and  amounting  at  the  boundary  to  nearly  10  per 
cent,  of  the  force  of  gravity  upon  it ;  and  electric  forces  of 
not  very  dissimilar  magnitudes  must  have  acted  on  the  air 
electrified  as  it  actually  was  in  the  non-spherical  enclosure 
used  in  our  experiments.  If  natural  air  or  cloud,  close  to  the 
ground  or  in  the  lower  regions  of  the  earth^s  atmosphere,  is 
ever,  as  in  all  probability  it  often  is,  electrified  to  as  great  a 
degree  of  electric  density  as  we  have  found  it  within  our 
experimental  vat,  the  natural  electrostatic  force  in  the  atmo- 
sphere, due  as  it  is,  no  doabt,  to  positive  electricity  in  very 
high  regions,  must  exercise  an  important  ponderomotive  force 
quite  comparable  in  magnitude  with  that  due  to  difference  of 
temperatures  in  difierent  positions. 

It  is  interesting  to  remark  that  negatively  electrified  air 
over  negatively  electrified  ground,  and  with  non-electrified 
air  above  it,  in  an  absolute  calm,  would  be  in  unstable  equili- 
brium ;  and  the  negatively  electrified  air  would  therefore  rise, 
probably  in  large  masses,  through  the  non-electrified  air  up 
to  the  nigher  regions,  where  the  positive  electrification  is 
supposed  to  reside.  Even  with  no  stronger  electrification 
than  that  which  we  have  had  within  our  experimental  vat, 
the  moving  forces  would  be  su£Scient  to  produce  instability 
comparable  with  that  of  air  warmed  by  the  ground  and  rising 
through  colder  air  above. 

§  15.  During  a  thunderstorm  the  electrification  of  air,  or 
of  air  and  the  watery  spherules  constituting  cloud,  need  not 
be  enormously  stronger  than  that  found  in  our  experiments. 
This  we  see  by  considering  that  if  a  uniformly  electrified  globe 
of  a  metre  diameter  produces  a  diflTerence  of  potential  of 
38  volts  between  its  surface  and  centre,  a  globe  of  a  kilometre 
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diameter,  electrified  to  the  same  electric  density,  reckoned 
according  to  the  total  electricity  in  any  small  volume  (elec- 
tricity of  air  and  of  sphemles  of  water,  if  there  are  any  in  it)^ 
wonld  produce  a  difference  of  potential  of  38  million  volts 
between  its  surface  and  centre.  In  a  thunderstorm,  flashes 
of  lightning  show  us  difierences  of  potential  of  millions  of 
volts,  but  not  perhaps  of  many  times  38  million  volts,  between 

E laces  of  the  atmosphere  distant  from  one  another  by  half  a 
ilometre. 


XXV.  Preliminary  Note  on  the  Spectrum  of  the  Electric 
Discharge  in  Liquid  Oxygen^  Air^  and  Nitrogen,  By 
Professors  Liveing  and  Dbwar*. 

IN  making  the  experiments  here  described  we  desired,  if 
possible,  to  observe  the  emission-spectra  of  the  several 
substances,  stimulated  by  the  electric  discharge,  while  at 
temperatures  of  1 80°  to  200°  below  zero.  It  seemed  probable 
that  the  characters  of  these  spectra  would  give  some  indica- 
tions of  the  physical  state  of  the  substances  operated  on. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  rapid  heating  of  the  electrodes  by 
the  discharge,  they  were  made  of  considerable  size.  One  was 
a  disk  of  platinum  about  one  centimetre  in  diameter,  convex 
on  one  side,  and  having  its  convexity  turned  towards  the 
other  electrode,  which  was  made  of  a  piece  of  platinum  wire 
about  two  millimetres  thick.  Even  these  electrodes  were 
much  heated,  became  red-hot  when  they  were  not  in  the 
liquid,  but  the  spark  passed  through  the  gas  immediately 
above  the  liquid.  TVhen  actually  immersed  in  the  liquid 
they  could  hardly  have  been,  except  locally  at  the  point  of 
discharge,  at  any  temperature  sensioly  different  from  that  of 
the  liquid.  Experiments  were  made  also  with  electrodes  of 
aluminium,  but  with  no  different  results  as  regards  the  spec- 
trum except  the  introduction  of  the  shaded  bands  due  to 
alamina  instead  of  the  lines  of  platinum. 

The  liquids  experimented  on  were  contained  in  double  test- 
tubes  of  large  dimensions,  having  the  space  between  the  two 
tubes  highly  exhausted.  The  ekctrodes,  insulated,  except  at 
the  extremities,  by  glass  tubing  and  wax  or  gutta-percha, 
were  passed  through  a  rubber-stopper  which  closed  the  tube. 
Through  this  stopper  was  also  passed  a  glass  tube,  which  was 
left  open  while  experiments  were  made  at  the  atmospheric 
pressure,  but  was  connected  with  a  powerful  rotary  air-pump 
when  it  was  desired  to  exhaust  the  gas  in  the  tube. 
•  Communicated  by  the  Authors. 
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Liquid  oxygen,  air,  and  nitrogen,  like  non-electrolysable 
compound  liquids,  offer  very  great  resistance  to  the  passage 
of  an  electric  discharge,  so  that  with  a  powerfal  induction-coil 
we  could  hardly  make  the  spark  pass  through  a  thickness  of 
one  millimetre  of  liquid.  When  the  thickness  of  liquid  tra- 
versed was  less  than  this,  a  succession  of  sparks  could  be 
maintained ;  but  the  resistance  appeared  to  be  very  great,  and 
the  disruptive  effect  on  the  electrodes  sufficient  to  discolour 
the  liquid  by  the  particles  thrown  off  their  surfaces. 

The  discharge  through  the  liquid  in  all  cases  gave  a  con- 
tinuous spectrum  and  some  bright  lines  traceaole  to  the 
electrodes,  while  the  rays  which  we  suppose  to  have  been 
emitted  by  the  molecules  of  the  liquid  were  less  conspicuous. 
It  seems  not  unlikely,  therefore,  that  the  continuous  spectrum 
was  due  to  the  particles  thrown  off  the  electrodes. 

Liquid  Oxygen. 

When  both  electrodes  were  immersed  in  liquid  oxygen 
boiling  at  atmospheric  pressure,  and  therefore  at  about 
—  180°  C,  and  the  distance  between  the  electrodes  about 
one  millimetre  or  less,  the  spectrum  of  the  spark,  without  jar, 
was  chiefly  a  continuous  one,  brightest  in  the  yellowish-green 
but  extending  for  some  distance  both  on  the  red  and  on  the 
blue  side.  The  absorption-bands  of  oxygen  were  conspicuous 
on  this  bright  background.  A  few  bright  lines  were  also 
seen,  of  which  the  most  prominent  were  three  in  the  green 
and  yellowish-green,  with  the  approximate  wave-lengths 
505,  533^  and  547.  These  lines  were  not  much  brighter  than 
the  continuous  spectrum.  Glimpses  of  other  lines  were  seen, 
but  too  faint  and  intermittent  to  be  measured.  Of  these  lines 
that  with  wave-length  about  533  is  no  doubt  due  to  oxygen, 
for  it  is  described  as  a  triple  line  of  the  discharge  in  vacuous 
oxygen  tubes  by  Piazzi  Smyth,  and  as  a  double  line  by 
Schuster.  The  other  two  lines  appear  to  be  lines  of  platinum, 
5059  and  two  lines  5475,  5478,  according  to  Thal^n. 

The  introduction  of  a  Leyden  jar  into  the  circuit  increased 
the  brilliance  both  of  the  continuous  spectrum  and  of  the 
lines,  or  of  some  of  them,  and  brought  out  some  additional 
lines ;  but  the  intermittent  character  of  the  sparks  made  it 
almost  impossible  to  measure  the  places  of  any  of  the  lines. 

When  the  discharge  from  a  Wimshurst  machine  was  used 
instead  of  that  from  the  coil,  only  a  continuous  spectrum, 
with  the  usual  oxygen  absorptions,  was  seen.  No  bright 
lines  could  be  detected  on  the  continuous  spectrum. 

By  keeping  only  the  lower  electrode  (the  convex  disk) 
immersed   in   the  liquid,   so   that   the   spark  passed   partly 
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throagh  the  liquid  and  partly  through  the  gas  immediately 
above  it,  the  discharge  took  place  more  easily,  and  the  con- 
tinnons  spectrum  became,  relatiyely  to  the  lines,  less  bright. 
Without  the  jar,  however,  the  spectrum  had  generally  the 
same  character  as  before.  The  three  lines  above  mentioned 
were  still  the  most  conspicuous  bright  lines.  On  putting  the 
jar  into  the  circuit,  however,  many  more  bright  lines  came 
out.  The  well-known  orange  line  of  oxygen,  X6171,  ap- 
peared expanded  into  a  band  with  its  sharper  edge  on  the 
more  refrangible  side  at  a  wave-length  of  about  615,  and 
fading  towards  the  red  but  traceable  as  far  as  X618.  Schuster 
and  Piazzi  Smyth  give  a  compound  line  at  about  wave-length 
X6156;  and  it  is  possible  that  this  band  may  represent  this 
compound  line.  It  will  be  noticed  that,  as  to  the  shading,  it 
follows  the  character  of  A  and  B,  but  with  the  dispersion  we 
used  it  was  not  possible  to  resolve  it  into  lines.  Probably, 
under  the  circumstances^  the  lines  of  which  we  may  suppose 
the  band  composed  would  be  so  much  expanded  as  to  overlap 
one  another.  Besides  this  band,  blue  lines  were  conspicuous 
at  wave-lengths  about  435,  441,  459,  465,  470,  all  corre- 
sponding to  known  lines  of  oxygen.  The  green  line  of 
platinimi  at  wave-length  about  530  came  out  brightly,  as 
well  as  platinum  lines  at  about  X583  and  X580.  Another 
line,  less  bright,  appeared  at  wave-length  about  557,  and  at 
times  a  second  line  near  it  at  about  555.  These  have  not 
been  described  as  oxygen  lines  by  other  observers,  but  they 
fall  within  one  of  the  green  bands  described  by  Schuster  as 
seen  in  the  negative  glow  in  a  vacuous  oxygen  tube. 

We  next  proceeded  to  exhaust  the  gas  above  the  liquid  in 
the  vessel,  until  the  pressure  was  reduced  to  about  1  centim. 
of  mercury.  The  liquid,  of  course,  boiled  away  fast  until  the 
temperature  had  fallen  to  something  like  —200®  ;  and  the 
gas  at  the  reduced  pressure  offered  comparatively  little  resist- 
ance to  the  passage  of  the  discharge. 

So  long  as  both  electrodes  were  immersed  in  the  liquid,  the 
reduction  of  pressure  and  of  temperature  did  not  make  any 
marked  difference  in  the  appearance  of  the  spectrum.  But 
as  the  liquid  evaporated  and  only  the  lower  electrode  was 
immersed,  so  that  the  discharge  was  partly  through  the  gas, 
the  continuous  spectrum  was  much  weakened,  and  two  bright 
green  bands  came  out  extending  from  about  X  521  to  X  531, 
and  from  about  X  553  to  X  561.  This  was  without  a  jar  in 
the  circuit.  The  bands  were  nearly  uniformly  bright  with 
both  edges  diffuse.  They  were  much  better  seen  when  both 
electrodes  were  out  of  the  liquid,  and  were  brightest  in  the 
glow  which  surrounded  the  poles.     They  were  equally  well 
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seen  in  the  glow  about  both  poles,  and  equally  well  when  the 
electrodes  were  cold,  and  when  they  were  hot,  even  red-hot. 
There  was  a  third  mach  fainter  band  in  the  orange  a  little 
less  refrangible  than  the  D  lines  of  sodium.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  these  bands  are  the  same  as  have  been  described 
by  Schuster  in  the  negative  glow  in  a  vacuous  oxygen-tube. 

When  a  jar  was  put  in  the  circuit,  these  bands  disappeared 
or  nearly  so.  While  one  electrode  remained  in  the  liquid,  a 
good  many  bright  lines  came  out  on  putting  the  jar  into  the 
circuit.  One  of  these  was  a  line  at  wave-length  about  557, 
the  same  as  previously  seen,  nearly  in  the  middle  of  one  of 
the  green  bands.  In  fact,  it  seemed  to  replace  the  band  when 
the  jar  was  put  into  the  circuit.  It  was  not,  however,  so 
permanently  seen  as  some  of  the  other  lines.  Only  a  few  of 
these  other  lines  were  measured.  One  appeared  to  be  an 
oxygen  line  at  about  \  544  ;  a  pair  at  about  X  566  may  have 
been  air-lines  as  the  oxygen  usually  contains  a  little  air. 
Another  was  a  platinum  line  about  \  455. 

The  line  above  mentioned,  \  557^  appears  to  be  of  some 
interest  because  it  falls  very  near  the  place  of  the  auroral  line, 
and  the  conditions  under  which  it  is  produced  resemble,  in 
regard  to  the  low  temperature,  and  to  some  exteiit  in  regard 
to  the  pressure,  those  in  which  Auroras  are  produced. 
The  place  of  this  line  was  measured  several  times,  but  the 
circumstances  of  these  experiments  were  not  very  favourable 
for  exact  measurements.  The  measure  which  we  marked  as 
the  best  gave  a  wave-length  for  the  line  5572,  but  other 
measures  gave  figures  between  that  and  5578.  It  seems, 
therefore,  not  improbable  that  this  line  may  be  identical  with 
the  auroral  line,  of  which  the  exact  wave-length  cannot  even 
now  be  said  to  be  quite  cei'tuinly  determined,  but  which  has 
probably  the  value  5571. 

The  identity  of  the  line  we  have  observed  with  the  auroral 
line  cannot  be  said  to  be  proved  as  yet.  Further  observation 
is  needed,  and  we  hope  to  carry  our  experiments  further. 
The  broad  green  bands  do  not  seem  to  be  connected  with  a 
low  temperature,  but  were  produced  by  the  discharge  without 
a  jar  ;  this  line  was,  so  far  as  we  observed,  only  produced 
when  one  electrode  was  immersed  in  the  liquid,  and  therefore 
cold,  and  when  a  jar  was  ia  circuit. 

The  passage  of  the  discharge  through  the  liquid  produced 
much  ozone.  Not  only  was  the  smell  of  ozone  very  strong, 
but  the  liquid  took  the  indigo  tint,  deeper  than  the  blue  of 
ordinary  oxygen,  which  is  characteristic  of  ozone.  On  one 
occasion,  after  the  sparks  had  been  passed  through  the  liquid 
for  a  short  time^  an  explosion  ensued  which  luiattered  the 
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vessel.     We  can  assign  no  cause  for  thiS;  unless  it  were  an 
explosion  of  ozone. 

Liquid  Air, 

The  effects  of  a  discharge  through  liquid  air  were  very 
similar  to  those  produced  with  liquid  oxygen,  so  long  as  the 

?ressure  was  that  of  the  atmosphere,  and  no  jar  was  in  circuit, 
liere  was  the  same  continuous  spectrum.  When  a  iar  was 
used  a  much  larger  number  of  lines,  generally  resembling  the 
ordinary  air-lines,  were  seen  but  not  measured.  When  the 
pressure  was  reduced,  the  usual  banded  spectrum  of  nitrogen 
was  seen,  and  was  strong  relatively  to  the  spectrum  of  oxygen. 
As  the  liquid  evaporated,  and  thereby  lost  more  nitrogen  tnan 
oxygen,  tne  two  green  hands  due  to  oxygen  appeared  to  be- 
come stronger  actually  as  well  as  relatively  to  the  nitrogen 
bands. 

In  this  case  the  discharge  produced  oxides  of  nitrogen, 
which  were  detected  in  the  residual  gas  when  the  air  had  all 
evaporated. 

Liquid  Nitrogen. 

We  next  tried  Uquid  nitrogen.  At  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere,  both  electrodes  in  the  liquid,  and  no  jar,  the 
spectrum  was  continuous  with  three  bright  lines  in  the  green 
and  yellowish-green,  generally  resembling  the  three  lines  seen 
in  liquid  oxvgen.  On  taking  measures  of  their  wave-lengths 
it  was  foun()  that  they  were  platinum  lines,  the  same  as  had 
been  seen  in  oxygen  at  wave-lengths  about  505,  530,  and  547. 
The  oxygen  line  at  533  was  not  seen.  Besides  these  three 
lines,  a  faint  very  diffuse  line  was  observed  at  about  X  50 1^ 
and  glimpses  of  blue  bands  of  the  usual  banded  spectrum  of 
nitrogen.  When  only  one  electrode  was  immersed  in  the 
liquid,  the  line  at  about  X501  was  more  distinct.  We  have 
no  doubt  that  this  represents  the  strong  double  line  of  nitrogen 
in  that  position.  When  the  jar  was  in  the  circuit,  the  spec- 
trum was  a  series  of  bright  lines  similar  to  those  given  by 
gaseous  nitrogen  at  atmospheric  pressure. 

When  the  gas  above  the  liquid  was  pumped  out  until  the 
pressure  fell  to  about  1  centim.  of  mercury,  one  or  both  elec- 
trodes being  immersed,  and  no  jar  used,  the  band-spectrum 
of  nitrogen  appeared.  On  putting  on  the  jar  this  was  re- 
placed mainly  by  the  line-spectrum. 

Spectrum  of  (lie  Spark  in  Water. 

For  the  sake  of  comparison  we  next  observed  the  spectrum 
of  the  spark  between  platinum  electrodes  in  distilled  water  at 
the  ordinary  temperature  and  pressure.     When  no  jar  was 
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used  the  spectrum  was  contintiOTis,  with  the  red  line  (C)  of 
hydrogen  conspicuous^  and  the  F  line  just  visible,  and 
g1impi?es  of  the  three  platinum  lines  in  the  green  and  yellowish- 
green.  When  the  jar  was  put  into  the  circuit  the  hydrogen 
Bnes  became  very  diffuse,  but  the  platinum  lines  came  out 
much  more  distinctly,  and  the  readings  proved  their  identity. 
There  were  no  lines  which  we  could  identify  with  oxygen  lines. 
The  water  became  quite  brown  with  the  particles  thrown 
off  the  platinum  wires  used  as  electrodes. 

XXVI.  Proceedings  of  Learned  Societies. 

OEOLOOICAL  SOCIETY. 
[Continued  from  p.  157.] 

February  7tb,  1894.— W.  H.  Hudleston,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.R.S., 
President,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Alfobd,  F.6.S.,  in  explanation  of  specimens  of  auriferous 
rocks  from  Mashonaland  exhibited  by  him,  stated  that  several  of 
them  were  vein-quartz  occurring  as  segregations  in  the  slates, 
generally  forming  veins  between  the  cleavage-planes.  Another 
specimen  was  a  mass  of  chromate  of  lead,  with  pyromorphite  and 
other  lead  minerals,  occurring  in  masses  in  decomposed  and  dislo- 
cated talcose  slate  in  the  Penhalonga  Mine  near  UmtaU,  and  probably 
resnlting  from  the  alteration  of  masses  of  galena  by  weathering, 
as  a  broken  vein  of  galena  was  found  in  dose  proximity.  This 
Crocoisite  was  supposed  to  be  a  somewhat  rare  mineral,  but  he 
had  found  it  and  also  the  native  red  oxide.  Minium,  in  several  places 
in  South  Africa.  The  most  interesting  specimen  was,  however,  a 
mass  of  Biorite  showing  visible  gold  throughout  the  rock,  an  assay 
of  which  gave  upwards  of  130  ounces  of  gold  per  ton.  From 
information  obtained  from  the  prospector  who  made  the  discovery, 
he  gathered  that  the  deposit  was  a  dyke  of  Diorite  running  for  a 
considerable  distance,  about  8  feet  in  width,  flanked  on  one  side 
by  granite  and  on  the  other  by  slates.  There  were  extensive 
ancient  workings  extending  to  a  depth  of  about  60  feet,  and  the 
prospecting  shsdPts  had  not  gone  much  below  that  depth,  so  not 
much  information  was  obtainable  at  present.  The  Diorite  showed 
a  development  of  Epidote,  but  little  or  no  quartz;  and  the  gold 
appeared  to  enter  in  an  extraordinary  manner  into  all  of  the  com- 
posing minerals.  Mr.  Alford  hoped,  after  his  next  visit  to  Mashona- 
land, to  be  in  a  position  to  lay  before  the  Society  more  definite 
information  regarding  these  interesting  rocks. 

The  following  communications  were  read : — 
1.  '  On  some  cases  of  the  Conversion  of  Compact  Greenstones 
into  Schists.'    By  Prof.  T.  G.  Bonney,  D.Sc.,  LL.I).,  F.E.S.,  F.G.S. 
By  the  path  leading  from  the  Bernina  Hospice  to  the  Griim  Alp 
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(£ngadine)  some  mafises  of  compact  green  schist  are  seen,  inter- 
calated in  a  rather  crashed  gneiss.  They  prove  to  be  intrusive  dykea 
modified  by  pressure.  Microscopic  examination  of  specimens  from 
these  reveals  no  trace  of  any  definite  structure  indicating  an  igneous 
rock  ;  a  slice,  cut  from  one  of  the  masses  within  an  inch  or  so  of  a 
junction,  shows  it  to  be  a  foliated  mass  of  minute  chlorite  or 
hydrous  biotite,  with  granules  of  epidote  (or  possibly  some  sphene) 
and  of  a  water-clear  mineral,  perhaps  a  secondary  felspar.  An  actual 
junction  shows  a  less  distinct  foUation  and  some  approach  to  a 
streaky  structure.  A  slide  from  the  middle  of  another  dyke  (about 
18  inches  thick)  exhibits  a  more  coarsely  foliated  structure  and 
minerals  generally  similar  to  the  last,  except  that  it  may  contain  a 
little  actinolite  and  granules  of  hsDmatite  (?)  and  the  clear  mineral, 
in  some  cases,  seems  to  be  quartz.  The  structure  and  most  of  the 
minerals  appear  to  be  secondary.  Chemical  analysis  shows  the  rock 
to  have  been  an  andesite.  A  specimen  from  a  third  dyke  is  generally 
similar,  but  is  rather  less  distinctly  foliated. 

A  somewhat  similar,  but  rather  larger  intrusive  mass  by  the  side 
of  the  Lago  Bianco  shows  more  actinolite  and  signs  of  primary  felspar, 
with  other  minerals.  Here  the  rock  retains  some  likeness  to  a 
diabase.  The  resemblance  of  certain  of  these  rocks  to  somewhat 
altered  sediments  is  remarkable.  The  Author  considers  the  bearing 
of  this  evidence  upon  other  and  larger  masses  of  '  green  schist ' 
which  occur  in  the  Alps,  and  expresses  the  opinion  that  their 
present  mineral  structure  may  be  the  result  of  great  pressure  acting 
on  more  or  less  basic  igneous  rocks. 

2.  'The  Waldensian  Gneisses  and  their  Place  in  the  Gottian 
Sequence.'     By  J.  Walter  Gregory,  D.Sc,  F.G.S. 

The  lower  part  of  the  sequence  of  the  Cottian  Alps  has  been 
universally  divided  into  three  series,  of  which  the  lowest  has  been 
regarded  as  a  fundamental  (basal)  Laurentian  gneiss.  It  is  the 
object  of  the  present  paper  to  show  that  this  rock  is  really  intrusive 
in  character  and  Upper  Tertiary  in  age.  The  writer  endeavours  to 
show  this  by  the  foUowing  line  of  argument: — (1)  The  gneiss  con- 
sists of  only  isolated  outcrops  instead  of  a  continuous  band,  and  these 
occur  at  difierent  positions  and  not  always  at  the  base  of  the  schist 
series ;  (2)  the  gneiss  is  intrusive,  because :  (a)  it  includes  fragments 
of  the  overlying  series  instead  of  vice  versa,  (b)  it  sends  off  dykes  of 
aplite  into  the  surrounding  schists,  (c)  it  metamorphoses  the  rocks 
with  which  it  is  in  contact,  and  {d)  the  schists  are  contorted  near 
the  junction;  (3)  the  gneisses  are  ftirther  shown  to  be  later  than 
the  igneous  rocks  intrusive  into  the  *  pietre  verdi '  series,  as  these 
never  traverse  the  gneiss. 

No  positive  opinion  as  to  the  age  of  the  overlying  schists  is 
expressed  in  the  paper,  though  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  recent  dis-^ 
cover}*  of  radiolarian  muds  in  the  series  may  necessitate  their 
inclusion  in  the  Upper  Pnlsozoic.  The  freshness  of  the  gneisses, 
the  fact  that  these  have  not  been  affected  by  the  early  Tertiary 
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earth-moremcfntB,  and  the  absence  of  authentic  specimens  of  the 
gneiss  in  the  Gret^aoeous,  Eocene,  and  Miocene  conglomerates,  renders 
their  late  Tertiary  age  highly  probable. 

The  nature  of  the  contact-metamorphism  and  the  origin  of  the 
gneissic  structure  are  discussed,  and  a  classification  offered  of  the 
earth-movements  in  the  Cottian  Alps. 

February  2l8t. — Dr.  Henry  Woodward,  F.R.S.,  President, 
in  the  Chair. 
The  following  communications  were  read : — 
1.  '  On  the  llelations  of  the  Basic  and  Acid  Kocks  of  the  Tertiary 
Volcanic  Series  of  the  Inner  Hebrides.'     By  Sir  Archibald  Geikie, 
D.Sc.,  LL.D.,  F.K.S.,  F.G.S. 

After  an  introductory  sketch  of  his  connexion  with  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  Tertiary  volcanic  rocks  of  Britain,  the  Author 
proceeds  to  describe  the  structure  of  the  ground  at  the  head  of  Glen 
Sligachan,  Skye,  which  has  recently  been  cited  by  Prof.  Judd  as 
affording  inclusions  of  Tertiary  granite  in  the  gabbro,  and  as  thus 
demonstrating  that  the  latter  is  the  younger  rock.  He  first  shows 
that  the  gabbro,  instead  of  being  one  eruptive  mass,  consists  of 
numerous  thin  beds  and  sills  of  difi^erent  varieties  of  gabbro,  some 
of  which  were  injected  into  the  others.  These  various  sheets, 
often  admirably  banded,  can  be  seen  to  be  truncated  by  the  line  of 
junction  with  the  great  granophyre-tract  of  Glen  Sligachan.  A  large 
mass  of  coarse  agglomerate  is  likewise  cut  off  along  the  same  line. 
These  structures  are  entirely  opposed  to  the  idea  of  the  gabbro  being 
an  eruptive  mass  which  has  broken  through  the  granophyre.  They 
can  only  be  accounted  for,  either  by  a  fault  which  has  brought  the 
two  rocks  together^  or  by  the  acid  rock  having  disrupted  the  basic. 
But  there  is  ample  evidence  that  no  fault  occurs  at  the  boundary- 
line. 

The  granophyre  becomes  fine-grained,  felsitic,  and  spherulitio 
along  its  margin,  where  it  abuts  against  the  complex  mass  of 
basic  rocks.  These  structures  continue  altogether  independent  of 
the  var}'ing  distribution  of  the  gabbros,  and  are  seen  even  where 
the  granophyre  runs  along  the  side  of  the  agglomerate.  Similar 
structures  are  of  common  occurrence  along  the  margins  of  the 
granophyre^bosses  and  sills  of  the  Tnncr  Hebrides,  being  found 
not  only  next  the  gabbro,  but  next  the  Jurassic  sandstones  and 
shales.  They  are  familiar  phenomena  of  contact  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  and  are  sufficient  of  themselves  to  show  that  the  granophyre 
of  Skye  must  be  later  than  the  gabbro. 

The  Author  then  describes  three  conspicuous  dykes,  from  8  to 
10  feet  broad,  which  can  be  seen  proceeding  from  the  main  body  of 
granophyre  and  cutting  across  the  banded  gabbros.  One  of  these  is 
traceable  for  more  than  800  feet  in  a  nearly  straight  line.  The 
material  composing  these  dykes  is  identical  with  that  constituting 
the  marginal  portion  of  the  granophyre-mass.  It  presents  the  most 
exquisite  flow-structure,  with  abundant  rows  of  spherulites.     The 
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Author  exhibited  a  photograph  of  one  of  the  dykes  ascending 
vertically  through  the  gabbros.  Numerous  dykes  and  veins  of  the 
same  material,  not  visibly  connected  with  the  main  granophyr&- 
mass,  traverse  the  gabbros  of  the  ridge  of  which  Bruim  an  £idhne 
forms  a  part.  Some  of  these  are  described  in  the  paper,  and 
it  is  shown  that  the  flow-structure  follows  the  irregularities  of 
the  gabbro-walls  and  sweeps  round  enclosed  blocks  of  altered 
gabbro.  The  'inclusions'  described  by  Prof.  Judd  are  portions 
of  these  dykes  and  veins.  There  is  not,  so  far  as  the  Author  could 
discover,  a  single  granite-block  enclosed  in  the  gabbro  anywhere  to 
be  seen  at  this  locality.  He  therefore  claims  not  only  that  his 
original  description  of  the  relations  of  the  rocks  was  perfectly 
correct,  but  that  the  evidence  brought  forward  to  contradict  it  by 
Prof.  Judd  furnishes  the  most  crushing  testimony  in  its  favour. 

2.  'Note  on  the  Oenus  Naiadites,  as  occurring  in  the  Coal 
Formation  of  Nova  Scotia.'  By  Sir  J.William  Dawson,  K.C.M.G., 
LL.D.,  F.R.8.,  F.G.S.  With  an  Appendix  by  Dr.  Wheelton  Hind, 
B.8.,  F.R.C.S.,  F.G,8. 

March  7th. — Dr.  Henry  Woodward,  F.R.S.,  President, 
in  the  Chair. 

The  following  communications  were  read  :-^ 

1.  •  The  Systematic  Position  of  the  Trilobites.'  By  H.  M.  Bernard, 
Esq.,M.A.,F.L.S,,F.Z.S. 

2.  'Landscape  Marble.'  By  Beeby  Thompson,  Esq.,  F.G.S., 
F.C.S. 

The  Cotham  Stone  is  a  hard,  close-grained,  argillaceous  limestone 
with  conchoidal  fracture.  The  dark  arborescent  markings  of  the 
stone  rise  from  a  more  or  less  stratified  dark  base,  spread  out  as 
they  rise,  and  terminate  upwards  in  wavy  banded  portions  of  the 
limestones.  In  some  specimens  two  '  landscapes '  are  seen,  one 
above  the  other,  each  rising  from  a  distinct  dark  layer. 

The  Author  describes  the  microscopical  and  chemical  charaeters 
of  the  rock,  and  its  mode  of  occurrence,  and  discusses  tha  explansr- 
tions  which  have  been  put  forward  to  account  for  its  formation, 
especially  that  of  Edwaid  Owen,  who  in  1754  gave  the  first  published 
description  of  the  Cotham  Stone,  and  that  advanced  by  Mr.  H.  B. 
Woodward  in  the  '  Geological  Magazine '  for  1892.  He  then  pro*- 
poses  a  new  explanation  to  account  for  the  formation  of  the  rock, 
and  maintains  that  its  peculiar  characters  are  due  to  interbedded 
layers  of  vegetable  matter,  which  decomposed  and  evolved  carbonior 
acid  gas  and  marsh-gas.  This  decomposition  continued  while  several 
inches  of  new  sediment  were  laid  down,  the  result  being  that  arbor«- 
escent  markings  were  produced  along  the  lines  taken  by  the  escaping 
bubbles,  and  that  the  upward  pressure  of  these  gases,  after  their 
escape  had  been  prevented  by  increasing  coherence  or  greater 
thickness  of  the  upper  layers  of  sediment,  caused  the  corrugations 
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in  the  upper  surface  of  the  stone.  He  farther  discusses  the  com- 
position of  the  stone,  and  describes  experiments  which  he  made  to 
illustrate  his  views. 

3.  'On  the  Discovery  of  Molluscs  in  the  Upper  Keuper  at 
Shrewley,  in  Warwickshire.'  By  the  Rev.  P.  B.  Brodie,  M.A., 
F.G.S. 

March  21st. — ^Dr.  Henry  Woodward,  F.R.S.,  President, 
in  the  Chair. 

The  following  communications  were  read : — 
1.  •  On  the  Origin  of  certain  Novaculites  and  Quartzites.'     By 
Frank  Rutley,  Esq.,  F.G.S.,  Lecturer  on  Mineralogy  in  the  Royal 
College  of  Science,  London. 

The  novaculites  of  Arkansas  have  already  been  admirably 
described  by  Mr.  Griswold  in  vol.  iii.  of  the  Arkansas  Survey 
Report  for  1890.  One  of  the  characteristic  microscopic  features 
in  Ouachita  stone  is  there  stated  to  consist  in  the  presence  of 
numerous  cavities,  often  of  sharply-defined  rhombohedral  form, 
which  Mr.  Griswold  considers  to  have  been  originally  occupied  by 
crystals  of  calcite  or  dolomite. 

The  Author,  while  admitting  that  the  cavities  were  no  doubt 
once  filled  by  the  latter  mineral,  ventures  to  differ  from  Mr.  Griswold, 
and  some  of  the  authorities  he  cites,  concerning  the  origin  of  the 
rock.  Crystalline  dolomites,  when  dissolving,  become  disintegrated 
into  minute  but  well-formed  rhombohedra.  As  the  process  of 
dissolution  proceeds  these  crystals  may  become  so  eroded  that 
the  rhombohedral  form  is  no  longer  to  be  recognized.  The  Author 
points  out  that  no  inconsiderable  proportion  of  the  cavities  in 
Ouachit-a  stone  present  irregular  boundaries,  such  as  the  moulds  of 
partially  eroded  rhombohedra  would  show.  He  then  offers  a 
fresh  interpretation  of  these  cavities,  so  far  as  the  origin  of  the 
rock  is  concerned : — 

1st.  He  assumes  that  beds  of  crystalline  magnesian  limestone 
have  been  slowly  dissolved  by  ordinary  atmospheric  agency  and  the 
percolation  of  water  charged  with  carbonic  acid  or  other  solvent. 

2nd.  That,  as  the  limestone  was  being  dissolved,  it  was  at  the 
same  time  being  replaced  by  silica,  which  enveloped  minute  isolated 
crystals  and  groups  of  crystals,  some  perfect,  others  in  various  stages 
of  erosion. 

3rd.  That  the  silica  assumed  the  condition  of  chalcedony,  its 
specific  gravity,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Griswold  and  as  determined  by 
the  Author,  being  low  in  comparison  with  that  of  quartz. 

4th.  The  residuum  of  the  original  dolomite  or  dolomitic  limestone 
was  removed,  leaving  the  perfect  and  imperfect  rhombohedral 
cavities. 

A  calciferous,  gold-bearing  quartzite  from  the  Zululand  gold- 
fields  is  described  and  a  similar  origin  is  ascribed  to  it,  but  in 
this  case  the  original  rock  appears  to  have  been  simply  a  limestone. 
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Bob  a  dolomite.  The  gold  seems  to  occur  chiefly  in  the  calcareous 
portions  of  the  rock.  The  Author  has  also  been  tempted  to  suggest 
a  similar  origin  for  the  saddle-reefs  of  the  Bendigo  gold-field.  In 
all  of  these  cases  the  train  of  reasoning  is  based  upon  the  con- 
clusions arrived  at  in  his  previous  paper  '  On  the  Dwindling  and 
Disappearance  of  Limestones.'  He  indicates  that  the  stratigraphical 
relations  of  the  Arkansas  novaculites,  as  described  in  Mr.  Griswold's 
Report,  are  such  as  to  warrant  the  assumption  that  limestones  once 
occurred  in  the  position  now  occupied  by  beds  of  novaculite.  Many 
collateral  matters  are  dealt  with  in  the  paper  which  cannot  be 
given  in  abstract :  among  them  is  an  attempt  to  classify  quartzites. 

2.  '  Note  on  the  Occurrence  of  Perlitic  Cracks  in  Quartz.'  By 
W.  W.  Watts,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.G.S. 

The  Author  of  this  C(^mmunication  described  some  specimens  of 
the  jwrphyritic  pitchstone  of  Sandy  Braes  in  Antrim,  which  are 
deposited  in  the  Museum  of  Science  and  Art  in  Dublin,  and  in  that 
of  Practical  Geology  in  Jermyn  Street,  They  exhibit  admirable 
examples  of  perlitic  structure  in  the  brown  glassy  matrix  and  the 
presence  of  polygonal,  circumferential,  and  radial  cracks  is  noticed. 
The  porphyritic  crystals  of  quartz  are  traversed  by  curved  fissures  of 
retreat,  not  so  perfect  as  those  found  in  the  glass,  but  better  than 
those  usually  produced  by  the  rapid  cooling  of  Canada  balsam.  The 
fissures  in  the  quartz  are  frequently  prolonged  into  the  matrix, 
undergoing  only  a  very  slight  and  almost  imperceptible  deviation  in 
direction  at  the  junction.  But  in  addition  to  this  the  quartz  is 
often  found  to  act  as  a  centre  of  strain,  the  inner  cracks  of  the 
perlite  being  wholly  in  quartz,  the  next  traversing  both,  and  the 
outer  ones  in  glass  only.  In  other  examples  the  outer  cracks  of  a 
matrix  perlite  sometimes  enter  the  quartz,  while  in  others  polygonal 
cracks  occur,  and  join  up  in,  the  quartz  and  give  off  radial  cracks 
precisely  like  those  of  the  matrix.  These  observations  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  quartz  and  glass  must  have  contracted  at  about 
the  same  rate,  and  that  the  observation  of  perlitic  structure  in  a 
rock  with  trachytic  or  felsitic  matrix  by  no  moans  proves  that  the 
rock  is  necessarily  a  de vitrified  glass.  Eeferences  are  given  to 
somewhat  similar  observations  by  Fouque  and  Michel-Levy,  and  by 
Iddings. 


XXVII.  Intelligence  and  Miscellaneous  Articles. 

ON  THE  THERMAL  BEHAVIOUR  OF  LIQUIDS. 
BY  PROF.  BATTBLLI. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Philosophical  Magazine. 

Gentlemen, 

T  HAVE  been  prevented  for  a  considerable  time  from  attending  to 

-*-     my  usual  studies  by  serious  domestic  trouble,  and  thus  I  was 

not  able  at  once  to  read  and  consider  the  observations  of  Professors 
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Bamsay  and  Young,  in  the  February  number  of  the  Fbilosophioal 
Magazine,  on  the  resulte  obtained  by  myself  and  others  on  the 
state  of  matter  at  the  critical  point. 

In  the  first  place,  the  authors  observe  that  there  are  contradictions 
between  the  results  arrived  at  by  G^litsine,  de  Keen,  and  Zambiasi, 
and  those  obtained  by  myself ;  and  these  contradictions  are  reduced 
in  the  main  to  the  two  following : — 

(A)  That  according  to  my  observations  the  meniscus  disappears 
during  the  heating  at  a  temperature  higher  than  the  true  critical 
temperature,  whilst  according  to  the  observations  of  Gralitzine, 
de  Heen,  and  Zambiasi,  the  dimness  forms  during  the  cooling  at  a 
lower  temperature  than  the  critical  one. 

(B)  That  2iambiasi  and  I  found  that  the  dimness  (or  cloudiness) 
during  the  cooling  process  is  produced  at  a  lower  temperature 
when  the  substance  contained  in  the  experimenting  tube  is  in  a 
larger  quantity,  whilst  de  Heen  found  just  the  contrary,  and 
Galitzine  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  temperature  of  the 
cloudiness  is  "  practically  independent  of  the  relative  quantity  of 
liquid." 

It  will  be  well  to  examine  more  closely  what  are  the  foundation 
and  value  of  these  contradictions. 

The  first  does  not  exist.  In  fact  from  the  experiments  both  of 
Galitzine  and  myself,  in  the  most  favourable  conditions  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  meniscus  to  the  last  trace  of  it  occurs  at  a  higher 
temperature  than  that  which  one  perceives  in  the  ordinary  mode 
of  observation,  and  the  disappearance  itself  takes  place  at  a  higher 
temperature  than  that  at  which  the  cloudiness  afterwards  takes 
place.  Whilst  also  it  results  from  my  experiments  that  the 
cloudiness  takes  place  at  a  lower  temperature  than  the  true  critical 
temperature,  in  conformity  with  the  result  obtained  by  the  other 
three  observers.  That  Zambiasi  found  the  temperature  of  the 
disappearance  of  the  meniscus  coincident  with  that  of  the  cloudi- 
ness,  must  certainly  be  attributed  to  his  mode  of  observing  the 
temperature. 

In  regard  to  the  second  point,  on  the  contrary,  the  difference 
exists,  and  therefore  merits  fresh  experiments  in  order  to  arrive 
at  a  definitive  decision. 

I  would  notice  that,  in  the  many  observations  made  by  ^e 
with  several  tubes  containing  various  quantities  of  substance,  I 
had  each  time  a  couple  of  these  tubes  in  identical  conditions,  and 
the  observation  of  these  tubes  was  very  clear  and  contemporaneous : 
therefore  it  may  be  that  the  difference  depends  on  the  methods  of 
observation  more  or  less  adapted  to  the  end  in  view,  and  thus  it 
seems  to  me  that  I  am  right  in  insisting  on  my  conclusions,  which, 
however,  I  shall  be  ready  to  give  up  when  decisive  experiments 
have  settled  the  question. 

The  reasons  alleged  by  Professors  Bamsay  and  Young  for  de- 
claring incorrect  the  experiments  in  question,  which  lead  to  conclu- 
sions differing  from  their  ideas  on  the  point,  are  the  following : — 
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(1)  That  in  our  apparatus  we  could  not  have  a  perfectly  uniform 
temperature ; 

(2)  That  we  did  not  make  certain  of  dealing  with  perfectly  pure 
liquids  and  entirely  deprived  of  air. 

As  to  the  uniformity  of  the  temperature,  Signor  Galitzine  has 
already  replied,  in  the  April  number  of  the  Philosophical  Magazine, 
that  the  criticism  regarding  him  was  not  well  founded. 

I  can  now  repeat  the  same ;  for  I  must  remind  the  reader  that 
for  heating  I  used  petroleum  distilled  at  determined  temperatures, 
the  vapours  of  which  circulated  in  a  stove  with  double  sides,  in  the 
interior  of  which  a  closed  glass  globe  contained  the  tubes.  The 
length  of  these  was  a  little  more  than  the  fourth  part  of  the  length 
of  the  entire  globe,  and  they  were  placed  in  the  middle  of  it,  in 
correspondence  with  the  height  of  the  mouth  of  the  tubes  which 
conducted  the  petroleum-vapour  into  the  stove. 

I  have  already  noted  that  an  even  temperature  was  preserved  in 
the  stove  up  to  exactly  -^  degree  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  before- 
hand, and  sometimes  even  for  a  longer  period ;  thus  it  is  abso^ 
lutely  impossible  to  suppose  that  there  was  not  a  uniform  tem- 
perature in  the  globe,  and  especially  in  the  small  space  occupied 
by  the  little  tubes. 

As  regards  the  absolute  purity  of  the  liquids  and  the  entire 
absence  of  air,  one  cannot  perhaps  give  a  categorical  reply ;  from 
all  the  memoirs  on  the  subject,  however,  it  would  appear  the 
greatest  care  was  taken  to  that  end  by  every  experimentalist. 

But  admitting  that  the  apparent  difference  depends  on  the 
impurity  of  the  substance  or  on  the  presence  of  air,  still  one  could 
not  altogether  impugn  the  conclusion  at  which  we  have  arrived. 

In  fact  one  could  not  explain  merely  by  the  hypothesis  of 
Andrews  the  fact  described  in  §  7  of  my  first  memoir  {Nuovo 
Cimento  Genn.  for  Feb.  1893),  namely,  that  in  two  bulbs  placed  in  a 
stove  at  the  same  height,  and  connected  by  a  small  capillary  tube 
in  the  form  of  a  j[\,  one  of  which  contains  liquid  ether  and  not  the 
other,  when  they  become  heated  above  the  critical  temperature, 
and  then  slowly  cool,  the  characteristic  cloudiness  appears  only  in 
the  bulb  which  originally  contained  the  liquid.  Nor,  according  to 
the  same  hypothesis,  would  the  conduct  of  the  isocores  in  regard 
to  the  critical  temperature  be  as  it  is  in  reality,  as  I  demonstrated 
in  §  10  of  the  same  memoir. 

Finally,  the  fact  observed  by  Galitzine  (Wied.  Ann.  vol,  50.  p.  541) 
is  in  contradiction  to  the  ideas  of  Messrs.  Bamsay  and  Toung, 
namely,  that  if  the  two  branches  of  a  tube  are  separated  at  the  IT 
by  a  little  column  of  mercury,  and  the  one  branch  is  filled  entirely 
with  ether  and  the  other  partially,  when  the  tube  becomes  heated 
above  the  critical  temperature  the  movement  of  the  column  of 
mercury  from  the  first  branch  towards  the  second  does  not  cease^ 
even  if  the  temperature  is  increased  to  209°*5  C. 

I  was  proving  the  same  thing  when  Galitzine's  paper  appeared, 
using  for  this  purpose  a  straight  tube  instead  of  a  curved  one,  and 
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the  observations  were  most  carefully  made,  and  some  of  them  were 
repeated  bj  Messrs.  Cagnato  and  Strapazzon. 

The  result  arrived  at  by  me  is  considered  incorrect  by  Messrs. 
Kamsay  and  Young — that  "  the  vapour-pressure  at  a  given  tempe- 
rature depends  on  the  relative  volumes  of  liquid  and  gas,"  because 
it  is  "absolutely  opposed"  to  their  experiments,  and  they  thus 
maintain  that  my  liquids  must  have  contained  some  other  liquid, 
or  that  they  contained  a  permanent  gas. 

But  I  reply  that  the  memoirs  which  describe  my  experiments 
detnil  all  the  minute  care  taken  by  me  in  order  to  obtain  pure 
liquids ;  and  they  also  give  the  calculation  (in  the  case  of  ether 
and  of  carbonic  sulphide)  which  shows  that  the  increase  of  pressure 
could  not  be  attributed  to  gas  which  might  casually  have  remained 
in  the  experimental  globe. 

I  would  rather  observe  that,  in  order  to  observe  such  a  pheno- 
menon, an  apparatus  is  necessary  which  enables  us — ^as  in  my 
case — slowly  to  compress  the  vapour,  and  to  maintain  it  for  a 
time  under  constant  pressure. 


ON  THE  FORMATION  OF  FLOATING  METAL  LAMINA. 
BY  F.  MYLIUS  AND  O.  FROMM. 

The  following  are  the  results  of  this  investigation  : — 

1.  Oxidizable  metals  such  as  zinc,  iron,  cobalt,  cadmium,  copper, 
silver,  and  antimony,  have  the  property  that  when  separated  by 
electrolysis  they  float  on  the  surface  of  solutions  of  their  salts  in 
coherent  lamiuao. 

2.  This  diffusion  depends  on  two  circumstances — firstly,  the 
presence  of  an  impurity  which  does  not  mix  with  water;  and, 
secondly,  the  chemical  action  of  the  oxygen  present.  The  same 
effect  is  produced  by  sulphur  on  the  halogens. 

3.  For  the  spreading  of  the  metals  on  the  boundary  of  two 
media,  the  thickness  of  the  oily  layer  is  not  of  essential  importance. 

4.  The  form  of  the  bounding  surface  has  no  appreciable  influence 
on  the  phenomenon :  hence  the  spreading  occurs  even  when  one 
medium  is  in  the  form  of  drops. 

5.  Oxides  and  sulphides  which  conduct  the  current  have  the 
property  of  spreading  out  on  the  bounding  surface;  thus,  for 
instance,  the  lower  degrees  of  oxidation  of  silver  and  of  cadmium, 
peroxide  of  lead,  subsulphide  of  copper. 

6.  The  growth  of  the  floating  lamina  is  influenced  by  the 
capillary  attractions  which  those  parts  of  the  liquid  experience 
from  which  the  precipitate  is  deposited. 

7.  During  the  passage  of  the  current  a  tension  is  often  observed 
which  disappears  when  the  current  is  broken,  and  apparently 
depends  on  the  difference  of  potential,  like  the  surface-tension  of 
mercury  when  it  is  polarized. — Wiedemann's  Annalen^  No.  4, 1894. 
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XXVIII.  On  the  Velocity  of  Sound  in  Air y  Gases,  and  Vapours 
for  Fare  Notes  of  different  Pitch,  By  J.  Webster  Low, 
Ph,D.,  B.A* 

§  1.  Introduction, 

BY  the  publication  of  Regnault'sf  great  work  and  the 
immediate  corroboration  of  his  results  by  Le  Kouxf,  the 
general  confidence  in  the  previously  acceptod  value  of  the 
velocity  of  sound  was  severely  shaken.  Since  then  several 
experimenters  have  sought,  by  measuring  the  wave-lengths  of 
notes  of  different  pitch,  to  arrive  indirectly  at  the  velocity  of 
sound.  With  this  object  Kundt§  and  Kayser||  have  utilized  the 
former's  dust-figures,  SchneebelilF  and  Seebeck**  Quincke's 
interference-tubes  tt;  and  all  have  agreed  in  finding  a  greater 
velocity  for  the  higher  notes  than  for  the  lower  ones,  a  result 
the  reverse  of  that  found  by  Regnault  and  Konig  JJ. 

From  theoretical  considerations,  HeImho]tz§§  and  Kirch- 
hoffllll  have  shown  that  friction  and  the  conduction  of  heat 

*  Communicated  by  the  Author. 

t  CompL  Bend.,  Ixvi.  pp.  209-220;  Mim,  de  Plnst  xxv.  (1807). 

X  Ann.  de  Ckem,  4  &6ne,  xii.  pp.  345-418. 

§  Pogg.  Ann.  cxxvli.  p.  497  (1866);   and  cxxxv.  pp.  337-372  and 
627-561(1868). 

II  Wied.  ^7171.  ii.  pp.  218-241  (1877);  and  vi.  p.  466  (1879). 

II  ^<^'  ^w»-  cxxxvi.  p.  296  (1869). 
»♦  Pogg.  Ann.  cxxxix.  p.  104  (1870). 
tt  Quincke,  Pogg.  Ann.  cxxviii.  p.  177  (1806). 
t|  Konig,  Mim,  de  VInst.  xxxvii.  p.  436. 

S§    Verhandlitngen  dee  natur.-histor,  medicin.  Vereins  zu  Heidelherg  vom 
Jahre  1863,  iii.  p.  16. 

III!  Pogg.  Ann.  cxxxiv.  p.  177  (1868). 

Phil.  Mag.  S  5.  Vol.  38.  No.  232.  Sept.  1894.  S 
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must  greatly  affect  the  wave-length  and  the  velocity  of  sonnd 
in  narrow  tubes.  Their  theory  agrees  only  imperfectly  with 
the  results  of  Kundt,  who  employed  mixed  notes ;  with  those 
of  Schneebeli,  Seebeck,  and  Kayser,  however,  all  of  whom 
used  pure  musical  tones^  the  accord  is  somewhat  better.  The 
methods  of  the  last  named  inquirers,  though  correct  in  prin- 
ciple, are,  however,  in  detail  liable  to  various  objections ;  I 
have  therefore  subjected  the  whole  question  of  the  indirect 
determination  of  the  velocity  of  sound  to  a  fresh  investigation. 
The  questions  I  set  myself  for  answer  were : — 

1.  How  does  the  velocity  of  sound  vary  in  air  and  gases  for 
pure  notes  of  different  pitch  in  tubes  of  different  diameter  ? 

2.  How  can  the  true  velocity  of  sound  in  unlimited  space 
be  determined  from  that  found  in  tubes  ? 

§  2.  Method  of  the  Inquiry, 

At  the  suggestion  of  Prof.  Quincke  I  measured  the  wave- 
lengths for  tuning-forks  of  known  vibration-frequency  by 
means  of  his  interference-tubes.  I  observed,  not  one  minimum 
of  vibration-intensity,  as  Seebeck  had  done,  but  successive 
maxima,  by  shortening  the  tubes  by  one,  two,  or  more  half 
wave-lengths.  My  apparatus  (fig.  1)  consisted  of  a  wide 
glass  tube  0  U,  closed  at  the  bottom  with  a  cork  and  a  stop- 
cock H.  From  H  a  long  piece  of  guttapercha  tubing  led  to 
a  water-bottle  F  ;  a  second  piece  of  narrower  tubing  con- 
nected the  side-tube  A,  distant  about  5  centimetres  from  the 
upper  end  of  the  main  tube,  with  the  ear  of  the  observer  at  C, 
ending  in  a  glass  pipe  coated  with  sealing-wax,  so  as  to  fit 
exactly  into  tihe  outer  passage  of  the  ear.  By  raising  and 
lowering  the  bottle  F  a  swimmer  B  could  be  brought  to  any 
desired  point  of  the  interference-tube,  and  the  exact  position 
of  its  upper  smooth  surface  could  be  read  off  on  a  millimetre- 
ecale  fixed  behind  the  tube.  The  swimmer  consisted  of  a 
cork  4  centim.  long,  loaded  at  the  lower  end  with  lead  and 
coated  with  stiff  paper  and  paraffin.  The  cork  had  almost 
the  same  diameter  as  the  tube. 

The  theory  of  vibrating  air-columns,  as  developed  by 
Kirchhoff,  postulates  a  regular  motion  of  the  air-particles 
parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  tube.  In  the  course  of  my  experi- 
ments, however,  whether  the  bare  prong  or  the  resonance- 
box  of  the  tuning-fork  was  held  over  the  opening  of  the  tube, 
or  the  fork-handle  pressed  firmly  against  any  point  of  its 
sides,  or  the  fork,  with  box  attached,  removed  to  any  part  of 
the  room,  I  failed  to  observe  any  change  in  the  positions  of 
ihe  maxima.     These  positions  could,  however,  be  most  easily 
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and  distinctly  found  by  using  the  flat  side  of  the  bare  prong. 
Some  of  the  earh'est  readings  were  taken  with  the  resonance- 
box  ;  but  I  soon  laid  it  aside,  as  the  strong  resonance  of  the 
box  obscured  too  much  the  maximum  of  resonance  of  the  tube. 


Fig.  1.  Fig.  2. 

In  a  tube  like  that  represented  in  fig.  1  the  air-column  can 
resonate  in  two  different  ways.  In  the  one  case  a  loop  forms 
at  the  side-piece  A,  and  a  minimum  of  intensity  is  heard 
through  the  tubing  A  0.  The  distance  of  the  loop  from  the 
reflecting  surface  of  the  swimmer  is  then  an  odd  multiple  of 
a  quarter  wave-length.  Kaise  the  swimmer  through  a  dis- 
tance equal  to  the  length  A  0,  increased  by  the  amount  of 
Rayleigh's  correction*  for  open  pipes,  then  a  loop  forms  at  0, 
a  greater  change  of  density  takes  place  at  A,  and  a  maximum 
of  intensity  is  heard  through  AC.      The  distance   of  the 


♦  +0-82  X  radius  of  the  pipe. 
§  807;  and  Appendix  A. 


Vide  Lord  Rayleigh's  '  Sound,'  vol.  ii. 
82 
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swimmer  now  from  the  end  0,  increased  by  Bayleigb's  cor- 
rection, is  an  odd  multiple  of  a  quarter  wave-length.  The 
difference  between  two  successive  maxima  or  minima  is  thus 
half  a  wave-length.  After  careful  trial  I  found  that  tho 
maxima,  at  all  events  for  my  ear,  could  be  fixed  with  much 
greater  precision  than  the  minima. 

From  the  observed  half  wave-length,  ro,  the  velocity  of 
sound  in  dry  air  at  0°  temperature  and  760  millim.  pressure 
was  calculated  by  means  of  the  formula 


where 


^    X/-      at       3  S\ 


n  =  the  vibration-frequency  of  the  fork, 
X  =  the  observed  wave-length, 
a  =  the  coefficient  of  expansion  of  air, 
t  =  the  temperature  of  the  air  in  degrees  Cent., 
S  =  the  vapour-tension  of  water, 
and       B  =  the  barometric  height. 

Any  influence  of  the  intensity  or  vis  vita  of  vibration  upon 
the  velocity  of  sound,  which  Regnault*  thought  he  had  dis- 
covered, but  which  Kink  f  has  with  justice  disputed,  I  could 
not  observe.  Kundt*  also  and  Kayser*  have  found  the 
velocity  of  sound  invariable  for  different  degrees  of  vibration- 
energy  of  the  sounding  body.- 

In  making  my  observations  I  proceeded  in  the  following 
manner : — With  the  water-bottle  in  the  hand  I  raised  and 
lowered  the  swimmer  a  few  times  until  I  had  with  tolerable 
certainty  ascertained  the  positions  of  the  maxima.  Moro  than 
one  reading  of  the  same  maximum  at  the  same  time  I  never 
took  ;  I  rather  returned  to  it  four  or  five  times  in  order  to 
get  my  observations  as  independent  of  one  another  as  possible. 

The  temperature  was  observed  above  and  below  at  the 
beginning  and  tho  end  of  each  experiment. 

The  tuning-forks  r^,  e„  c^^  c^,  Cn,  were  all  made  by  Konig, 
of  Paris.  The  vibration-frequencies  of  the  first  four  were 
found  to  be  in  the  ratio  of  4  :  5  :  6  :  8,  but  c,fj  made  1023'25 
vibrations  when  c^  made  512. 

I  used  three  different  tubes,  which  were  of  the  same  length, 
1250  millim.,  and  of  which  the  diameters  were  28  millim., 
17*1  millim.,  and  9*35  millim. 

In  order  to  convey  a  clear  idea  of  the  degree  of  precision 
of  which  the  method  is  capable,  I  shall  quote  tho  details  of  a 

*  Regnault,  Kuadt,  Kayser  (see  footnotes,  a?ite,  p.  'JAd). 
t  Pog[g.  Ann.  cxlix.  p.  646  (1673;. 
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single  experiment  taken  at  random  from  my  journal.  This 
was  one  of  a  series  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  inquiry, 
when  I  had  joined  two  tubes  together  in  order  to  follow  the 
maxima  as  far  down  into  the  tube  as  possible.  As- was  to  be 
expected  on  account  of  the  decreasing  intensity,  the  readings 
became  more  difficult  the  farther  they  were  removed  from  the 
source  of  sound.  After  convincing  myself  in  this  way  that 
the  wave-length  remained  constant,  I  determined  only  the 
uppermost  maximum  and  the  lowermost  that  could  be  distmctly 
observed,  divided  their  difference  by  the  number  of  half  wave- 
lengths contained  in  the  interval  passed  through,  and  arrived 
in  tliis  way  at  (he  mean  half  wave-length. 


Fork 

r,.,  71     . 

.      • 

.     =512. 

Tube  It.,  diameter 

.     =17-1  millim. 

Mean  temperature 

.     =12°-3C. 

Vapour-tension 

.     =10-5  millim. 

• 

Barometric  height 

.     =  754  millim. 

Readings  for  the  Maxima. 

Temp. 
C. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

millim. 

millim. 

millim. 

millim. 

millim. 

millim. 

millim. 

12 

157 

483 

81 L 

1136 

1464 

1792 

2122 

12-3 

157 

484 

812 

1138 

1466 

1793 

2119 

12-3 

156-5 

484 

811 

1139 

14ti6 

1702 

2121 

12-7 

157-5 

485 

812 

1140 

1467 

1794 

2121 

Moan  12-3 

157* 

484 

811-5 

1137-7 

1466-3 

1792-7 

21-20-7 

Half  Wave-lengths. 

Vilocitv. 

327  millim. 

32<r3  metre. 

327-5    „ 

320-9      „ 

3262    „ 

825-6     „ 

328-6    „ 

327-8     „ 

326-4    „ 

325-8     „ 

3J8       „ 

327-4     „ 

Mean   

...  326-6     „ 

*  The  first  quarter  wave-length  in  the  above  experiment,  increased  by 
Rayleigh's  correction  (157+0-82  radius),  gives  a  velocity  of  327*4  metre. 
1  very  often  cfdculated  the  velocity  in  this  wav,  and  alwajs  found  nearly 
the  same  value  as  from  the  other  readings.  5:>uch  values  were,  however, 
never  included  in  the  mean. 
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From  the  above  figures  it  is  plain  that  the  method,  even 
for  a  tyro,  makes  considerable  pretensions  to  exactness  ;  after 
many  months  of  practice,  however,  the  limits  of  error  became 
still  closer. 

Table  showing  the  observed  Mean  Velocities  in  Air. 


Internal 
diameter 

C.' 

«r 

Sir 

<?/!• 

<fi,r 

of  the 
tube. 

«=256. 

»=320. 

n=384. 

«=512. 

n=1023-25. 

L 

millim. 
28 

metre. 
327-29 

metre. 
327-60 

metre. 
327-69 

metre. 
328-33 

metre.     I 

IL 

171 

325-24 

326-54 

32603 

326-70 

327-80 

in 

9-35 

32060 

32M9 

321-88 

323-60 

325-29 

§  3.  KirchhoflPs  Formula  discussed. 

In  the  light  of  these  results  let  us  test  Kirchhoff  s*  theore- 
ticf^l  formula  for  the  velocity  of  sound  in  tubes  : — 


V        2r^7m^ 


and 


where 

t?=:the  observed  velocity  in  tubes, 

a=the  velocity  in  unlimited  space, 

r  =the  radius  of  the  tube, 

w=the  vibration-frequency  of  the  tuning-fork, 

fy=a  constant  for  friction  and  conduction  of  heat. 
For  the  same  tube  the  product  {a-^v)  ^n  must  be  constant, 
as  also  (a— t?)2r  for  the  same  tone. 

Then  from  two  results  with  the  same  fork  and  different 
tubes  we  get 

u , 

where  Vi  and  r,  denote  the  velocity  and  the  radius  of  the 
wider  tube,  v^  and  r^  the  same  quantities  for  the  narrower 
one.  Thus,  by  combining  in  pairs  the  results  contained  in 
the  vertical  columns  of  the  above  table,  we  should  always  get 
the  true  velocity  of  sound  in  the  open  air.  My  results  calcu- 
lated in  this  way  are  as  follows  : — 

*  Pogg.  Ann  czxxiv.  p.  177  (1868) ;  or  Kirchhors  Ges,  Ahh,  p.  643. 
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Tuning-fork. 

Tubee 
L  and  II. 

Tubes 
I.  and  III. 

Tubes 
II.  and  III. 

MeftQ. 

c  

metre. 
330-3 

330-3 

3301 

330-7 

3303 

metre. 
330-6 

330-6 

330-5 

330-7 

330-5 

metre. 
331-1 

330-9 

330-9 

330-6 

a30-6 

metre. 
330-67 

33060 

330-50 

33067 

330-47 

e  

a, 

•ft 

c  

Cui      

Mean   

330-582 

If  this  bo  the  true  velocity  of  sound  in  the  open,  then  the 
values  of  (a— v)2r  taken  vertically  in  the  first  of  the  following 
tables,  and  those  of  (a— t?)  ^n  taken  horizontally  in  the 
second^  should,  as  required  by  Kirchhoff's  formula^  be  constant. 

Table  T. 
Values  of  (a— t')2r. 


Internal 
diameter 

^.. 

«*. 

9r 

<^n' 

^4il- 

of  the 
tube. 

»=25a 

»=320. 

«=384. 

i»=512. 

«= 1023-25- 

millim. 
28 

0-09843 

008626 

008003 

0-06301 

005321 

171 

9825 

8018 

7780 

6034 

4753 

035 

9867 

8778 

8132 

6527 

4945 

Table  II. 
Values  of  (a— r)  v^n. 


latemai 

diameter 

of  the 

tube. 

c,. 
11=256. 

11=320. 

9.* 
n=384. 

11=512. 

#1=1023-25. 

millim. 
28 

171 

9-35 

52^ 
85-43 
159-7 

55-09 
9014 
1680 

56-62 
8915 
170-4 

50-91 

87-78 
1580 

60-77 
88-90 
109-2 
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Considering  that  any  error  in  the  observed  value  of  v 
becomes  greatly  magnified  in  the  above  numbers,  the  small 
deviations  from  a  constant  mean  are  almost  negligible.  The 
generally  excellent  agreement  between  theory  and  experi- 
ment, when  a =330*58  metre,  speaks  for  the  correctness  of 
this  number  as  the  true  value  of  the  velocity  of  sound. 

If  with  this  value  we  calculate  the  constant  y  for  the  dif- 
ferent tubes,  we  find  the  following  results  : — 


Tube. 

Or 

*.• 

ffr 

On- 

Cnr 

I 

II 

Ill 

0007902 
7880 
8002 

0-008206 
8262 
8418 

0008500 
8264 
8543 

0007042 
8046 
7916 

0-009122 
8149 
8480 

Mean= 0007989. 

This  experimental  mean  0*007989  t«illies  very  closely  with 
0*0074:2,  •  the  theoretical  value,  calculated  by  means  of 
KirchhoflTs  formula*  from  0.  E.  Mover's f  constant  of 
friction  of  air  and  Maxwell's  theory  of*  the  conduction  of 
heat. 

We  may  also  calculate  k,  the  ratio  of  the  specific  heats,  by 
the  formula 


V         A 


ff.k 


■where   B=0-760   metre,   Q=  13-596,  ^^=9-81    metre,   and 

Ao=773- 

By  substituting  these  values  and  putting  a =330*582  metre 
we  11  nd 

/fc=  1-3947, 

while  all  previous  values  lie  between  1-419  and  1-3845. 


y=v^+(f-i)^. 


where 

as  the  true  value  of  the  velocity  of  sound  in  air, 
i= Newton's        „  „  „ 

fi=a  constant  for  conduction  of  heat, 
v=a  constflnt  for  friction. 

Vide  Kirchhore  Oe^.  Ahh,  p.  543. 
t  I'ogg.  Ann,  xxxii.  p.  042. 
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My  results  for  air  may  be  summed  up  as  follows  : — 

1.  The  velocity  of  sound  in  narrow  glass  tubes  is  smaller 
than  in  the  open  "air  ;  it  increases  with  the  diameter  of  the 
tube  and  the  pitch  of  the  note. 

2.  The  loss  which  the  velocity  of  sound  suffers  in  narrow 
glass  tubes  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  diameter  and  the 
square  root  of  the  vibration-frequency.  In  other  words,  the 
formula 

a— t?=r f-^^_ 

2rV7ryi 

is  correct  if  a,  the  true  velocity,  =330-582  metre*,  nnd7,  the 
constant  for  friction  and  conduction  of  heat,  =0*007989, 

3.  The  ratio  of  the  specific  heats  for  air  is  1*3947  *. 

§  4.  Carbonic  Acid. 

The  alteration  of  the  apparatus  necessary  for  the  application 
of  this  method  to  gases  depends  upon  the  density  of  the  gas. 

For  carbonic  acid  everything  remained  the  same  as  for  air, 
with  the  exception  of  a  small  cliange  at  the  side-piece  A. 

As  the  main  tube  had  to  remain  open,  the  chief  difficulty 
lay  in  keeping  the  gas  pure.  The  air  could  either,  by  dif- 
fusion, penetrate  into  the  tube,  or,  by  the  lowering  of  the 
water-column,  be  drawn  into  it.  The  difficulty  was  over- 
come in  the  following  manner. 

The  throe  arms  of  a  T  (fig.  2)  were  fitted  with  pieces  of 
gutta-percha  tubing,  of  which  the  one  led  to  the  side  tube  A, 
the  other  to  the  ^as-apparatus,  and  the  third  to  the  ear  of  the 
observer.  The  T-piece  was  fixed  so  high  and  so  inclined  to 
pne  side,  that  the  heavy  gas  flowed  in  a  natural  manner  into 
the  main  tube. 

The  gas  was  generated  in  a  Kipp's  apparatus  from  oyster- 
shells  and  hydrochloric  acid,  and  conducted  through  a  system 
of  wash-bottles  and  pearl-tubes  saturated  with  a  solution  of 
sodium  carbonate.  The  method  of  filling  was  as  follows  : — 
The  swimmer  was  raised  to  A  and  the  stopcock  H  closed. 
After  the  gas  had  flowed  a  short  time  through  the  ear-tubing, 
it  was  firmly  clamped.  The  gas  could  now  only  escape 
through  the  side  piece  A,  and  thus  the  air  still  remaining  in 
the  upper  portion  of  the  main  tube  was  rapidly  expelled.  The 
open  end  at  0  was  then  made  air-tight  and  the  stopcock  H 
opened.  The  energy  of  the  generation  of  the  gas  drove  the 
water  out  of  the  tube  back  into  the  bottle,  but  always  against 
a  small  counter-pressure,  as  I  always  took  care  that  the  surface 
»  Corrected  on  page  2(14. 
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of  the  water  in  the  bottle  stood  higher  than  the  surface  of 
that  in  the  tube.  In  this  way  it  was  impossible  for  the  air  to 
penetrate  into  the  tube,  even  though  the  apparatus  had  not 
been  air-tight.  Everything  was,  however,  always  perfectly 
air-tight.  When  the  tube  was  full,  the  stopper  at  0  and  the 
clamp  on  the  ear-tubing  were  removed,  the  tuning-fork  bowed, 
and  the  positions  of  the  maxima  ascertained  exactly  as  in  the 
case  of  air.  While  the  observations  were  being  made,  the 
gas  apparatus  remained  in  action,  so  that  a  slow  steady  stream 
of  pure  carbonic  acid  poured  through  the  upper  portion  of 
the  tube  and  overflowed  its  edges. 

The  observed  half  wave-length  was  corrected  to  0°  C.  and 
760  millim.  in  dry  gas  by  means  of  a  formula  analogous  to 
the  one  used  for  air. 

Table  showing  the  observed  mean  velocities  in  CO2. 


Internal 

diameter 

of  the 

tube. 

»=256. 

«=320. 

9c 
n=384. 

«=512. 

«=1023-25. 

millim. 
28 

171 

9-35 

metre. 
255-38 

254-53 

252-58 

metre, 
255-73 

254-96 

253-03 

metre. 
255-86 

255-24 

253-41 

metre. 
25605 

255-36 

253-69 

metro. 
256-37 

255-78 

25449 

By  combining  the  results  in  the  vertical  columns  in  pairs 
as  explained  on  page  254  for  air,  we  find  the  following  values 
for  the  velocity  of  sound  in  carbonic  acid  in  unlimited  space. 


Tuning-fork. 

Tubes 
I.  and  II. 

Tubes 
I.  and  III. 

Tubes 
II.  and  III. 

Mean. 

0. 

millim. 
256-7 

256-8 

256-8 

2670 

257-0 

millim. 
256-7 

2571 

257-2 

257-2 

257-2 

millim. 
256-7 

257-2 

257-5 

257-2 

257-2 

Mean  

millim. 
2567 

25703 

257-17 

25713 

25713 

a  

c 

^.1    

25703 

For  the  purpose  of  comparing  my  results  for  air  and  car- 
bonic acid  with  those  of  other  observers,  I  have  constructed 
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the  following  table,  in  which  the  valaes  for  carbonic  acid  are 
referred  to  those  for  air  as  nnitv. 


Dulong  * . 

Regnauht. 

WiiUnept. 

Eimdtl. 

Low. 

Air  

CO 

1 
0-7856 

1 
0-8009 

1 
0-7812 

1 
07786 

1 
0-77730 

To  test  further  the  validity  of  Kirchhofl^s  formula,  I  have, 
as  before,  calculated  the  products  (a— v)2r  and  (a— v)  ^  n 
for  a =257*03  metre.  The  results,  taken  vertically  in  the 
first  table  and  horizontally  in  the  second^  should  be  constant. 

Table  I. 
Values  of  (a— r)2r. 


Tube. 

^1- 

«/• 

9i' 

<?«• 

Cur 

I 

0-01620 

003640 

003273 

0^2745 

001848 

IT 

4275 

3640 

3061 

2856 

2137 

Ill 

4161 

3741 

3386 

3123 

2374 

Table  II. 
Values  of  (a— v)  v^n. 


Tube. 

Cr 

«/. 

9r 

C,r 

C.,r 

I 

26-40 

23-26 

2293 

2217 

2111 

II 

39  99 

3703 

3509 

37-79 

39-98 

Ill 

71-24 

71-47 

7094 

7530 

81-25 

Here,  again,  the  deviations  from  a  constant  mean  are  quite 
unimportant,  and  are  evidently  due  to  small  errors  of  ob- 
servation. 

*  Ann,  de  Ckim,  et  de  Phys,  torn.  x.  p.  41. 
t  Regnault,  see  footnotes,  p.  240. 
X  Lehrbuph  der  Physik,  iv.  Aufl.  1,  p.  804. 
$  Kun^lt^  9«e  footnoted,  p.  249. 
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The  values  of  7,  the  constant  for  friction  and  conduction  of 
heat,  are  as  follows:  — 


Tube. 

<?i. 

^,' 

9r 

<?„. 

C.a- 

I 

OOOSCOO 

0-O(H490 

0001424 

0004284 

0-004078 

II 

4718 

43fi7 

4137 

4457 

4706 

Ill 

4592 

4615 

4575 

4873 

5240 

MeaTi=0  004577. 

The  ratio  of  the  specific  heats,  cjilculated  in  the  same  way 
as  for  air,  I  found  to  be  1*2883.  Rontgen*  gives  1'3052  and 
Miillert  1-2653. 

To  recapitulate, — 

1.  KirchhofiF's  fonnula  for  the  determination  of  tlie  velocity 
of  sound  in  tubes  holds  good  for  carbonic  acid  as  well  as  for 
air  if  the  velocity  in  the  free  gas  =  25703  metre$,  and  the 
constant  for  friction  and  conduction  of  heat  =0'004577. 

(2)  The  mtio  of  the  specific  heats  for  carbonic  acid  is 
1-2883 1. 

§  5.  Hydrogen, 

The  remodelling  of  the  apparatus  for  gases  lighter  than  air 
caused  much  trouble.  In  its  final  form  I  simply  inverted  the 
whole  apparatus  as  employed  for  carbonic  acid.  It  was 
now  in  fact  a  siphon  ;  the  open  end  of  the  tube  was  below 
and  the  stopcock  above.  The  few  drops  of  water  that  trickled 
out  I  led  aside  with  a  tail  of  lamp-wick.  The  method  of 
filling  was  the  same  as  for  carbonic  acid,  only  here  every- 
thing was  inverted. 

On  account  of  the  extraordinary  tenuity  of  this  gas,  the 
wave-lengths  are  very  great,  and  much  longer  tubes  than 
before  were  necessary.  1  soon  found  that  the  energy  of  the 
vibrating  mass  of  the  gas  was  too  small  to  set  the  membrane 
of  the  tympanum  properly  in  vibration,  and  that  exact  readings 
of  the  maxima  were  unattainable. 

The  following  readings  were  taken  with  tube  II.  and  fork  c^ 
at  a  temperature  of  15°  C. : — 

*  Poffg.  Ann.  cxlviii.  p.  612  (1874). 
t  VVied.  Ami.  xviii.  p.  110  (1883). 
X  Corrected  on  page  264. 
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^  millini. 

V,  metre. 

1185 

12fi0-4 

1120 

1172-0 

1175 

1250-6 

11  GO 

1-234-2 

1150 

1223-3 

1145 

1217-9 

1220 

12Jt7-5 

Mean  1236-5 

Regnault  gives  1200-77  and  1166-67,  but  these  numbers 
are  probably  too  small. 

According  to  a  few  experiments  which  I  made  later  with 
coal-gas,  the  form  of  the  apparatus  that  was  used  for  carbonic 
acid  seems  also  suitable  for  gases  lighter  than  air.  In  this 
case,  however,  the  observer  must  operate  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

§  6.  Mixtures, 

I  also  applied  the  method  with  good  success  to  mixtures  of 
air  and  vapours.  The  form  of  the  apparatus  was  the  same  as 
for  air,  only  that  in  this  case  the  bottle  was  filled  with  the 
evaporating  liquid  instead  of  with  water. 

I  raised  the  liquid  in  the  tube  as  far  as  the  side-piece  A, 
then  let  it  slowly  sink  and  remain  standing  for  a  time,  which 
varied  from  a  few  seconds  to  two  hours.  The  temperature 
for  all  the  experiments  was  constant  (17°  C).  With  tube  II. 
and  fork  c^^^  I  took  six  sets  of  readings  given  below.  At  the 
beginning  of  each  set,  one  or  two  half  wave-lengths  come 
where  only  very  little  vapour  was  present.  Then  with  in- 
creasing saturation  the  half  wave-lengths  gradually  decrease, 
until  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  liquid  they 
become  constant. 

Experiments  with  Ethyl-ether  Vapour. 

1.  2.  3.  4.  6.  G. 


Surface  of  ether  below. 

\  n.illiin.  =  160 

153 



156 

153 

159 

2i                   144 

154 

145 

151 

153 

156 

130 

143 

130 

132 

132 

132 

100 

110 

108 

■  112 

110  • 

114 

108 

liO 

114 

112 

112 

112 

112 

110 

110 

113 

113 

110 

109 

100 

109 

110 

110 

110 

Surface  of  ether  above. 
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The  mean  of  tbe  last  six  half  wave-lengths  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  surface  of  the  liquid  is  109*5  millim. 
The  velocity  of  sound  in  air  v  is  calculated  by  the  formula 

k 

where  B  denotes  the  barometric  height,  Q  the  specific  gravity 
of  mercury,  ff  the  accelerating  force  of  gravity,  a  the  densitj" 
of  air  referred  to  Mater,  and  k  the  ratio  of  the  specific  heats. 
The  analogous  fommla,  when  vapour  is  present,  is 

2     B.Q.(7 


B.Q.(7(l-faO 

k'    Po         ki'  Po 

where   «= density   of  the   vapour  compared   with  air,   and 
a = thermal  coeflScient  of  expansion  of  gases. 

o-o(l +J-U.-  1 


^+G:"-Ob"'""- 


or 


In  further  explanation  of  the  above  I  add 


Air.  Ether  vapour. 


Density     ^^TTH  ai=ua=2^60a 

Sp.  heat  const,  pressure  ,  , 

Bp.  heat  const,  volume  ^ 

Partial  pressure  />— S  S 
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Pressure  p^B.Q.g, 

po=Bo.Qo-<7> 
=0-760  X  13-596  x  9-810  metre. 

If  kx  be  the  unknown,  then 

hi 


*i= 


{5\i+«.)-i}|+i' 


By  substituting 

/■   ^1-3908,  «  =0-003665, 

u  =2-600,  t  =17°C., 

vq  =  330-88  metre,  B  =  0-750  metre, 

v  =2  X  1023-25  X  0-1095  metre,  8  =  0-38528  metre, 

we  get  as  ratio  of  the  specific  heats  of  ethyl-ether 

i=  1-0202. 

Jaeger*  found  1-097  (at  20°)  and  Mullerf  1-0288  (between 
45°-4and22°-5). 

A  phenomenon,  similar  to  the  one  observed  in  a  mixture  of 
air  and  vapour,  1  found  also  in  a  mixture  of  air  and  ciirbonic 
acid. 

In  the  manner  already  described  I  filled  the  tube  half  full 
with  carbonic  acid,  then  turned  the  gas  off  and  let  the  water 
sink.  The  upper  portion  of  the  tube  was  thus  filled  with  air 
and  the  lower  with  carbonic  acid.  With  fork  Cf^^  and  tube  II. 
I  found  the  following  readings: — 

Surface  of  the  water  below. 

165  165  \     . 

165  165;  ^^^• 

150  140 

135  135 

130  130)       ,      .       ., 

130  130  \^^^^^^^^  ^^^^' 

Surface  of  the  water  above. 

In  both  columns  the  two  first  half  wave-lengths  agree  with 
those  previously  found  for  pure  air,  the  two  last  with  those  for 
pure  carbonic  acid.  This  is  a  simple  method  of  ascertaining 
with  fair  exactness  the  relative  velocities  of  sound  in  air  and 
carbonic  acid  or  other  suitable  gases. 

*  Wied.  Ann,  xxxvi.  p.  200  (1889). 
t  Wied.  Ann.  xviii.  p.  116  (1883). 
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2G4  On  the  Velocity  of  Sound  in  Air  ^'c, 

§7. 

After  my  experiments  -were  finished  I  had  some  doubt  as 
to  whether  the  vibration-frequency  of  C;  was  exactly  256.  I 
decided  the  point  by  means  of  an  electric  registration  method. 
A  small,  thin,  pointed  piece  of  platinum-plate  was  attached 
to  the  end  of  one  of  the  prongs  of  the  fork,  and  the  vibration- 
curves  were  traced  on  a  metal  cylinder  coated  with  blackened 
paper.  A  weak  induction-current,  with  mercury  contact  with 
the  seconds-pendulum  of  a  clock  of  known  daily  error,  was 
generated  and  conducted  by  the  platinum  point  to  the 
blackened  paper.  The  number  of  waves  between  the  marks 
of  the  sparks,  taken  two  and  two,  gave  the  double  vibration- 
frequency  of  the  fork.  As  a  result  I  found  that  c^  made 
256*23  vibrations  per  second.  This  necessitjited  small  cor- 
rections in  my  results,  which  are  shown  below. 


Velocity 

of  Sound. 

Uncorrected. 

Corrected. 

Begnault ». 

Air 

330-582  m. 

257-03   m. 

1236  5     m. 

175-77    m. 

330-88  m. 

267  26  m. 

1237-6     m. 

175-93  m. 

330-7  m. 

259-57  m. 

120077  &  1166-67  ni. 

178  8  m.t 

Carbonic  Acid  ... 
Hydrogen 

Ether  Vapour  ... 

Correspond 

ing  corrected  Eatios  of  the  Specific  Heats. 

Low.     * 

Rontgen  }. 

P.  A.Mfiller§. 

Air 

1-3968 
1-2914 
1-3604 
10244 

1-4053 
13062 
1-3852 

14062 
1-2653 

1-0288  (at  22°) 
1094t 

Carbonic  Acid  ... 
Hydrogen 

Ether  Vapour  ... 

*  M^m.  de  Tlnsi.  xxxvii.  p.  133;  Compt.  Rend,  Ixvi.  p.  219  (18C8). 
t  .Tneger,  Wied.  Ann,  xxxvi.  p.  209  (1880). 
X  rogrg.  Ann.  cxlviii.  p.  606  (1873). 
§  Wied.  Ann,  xviii.  p.  110  (1880). 
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The  experiments  with  hydrogen  can  only  be  regarded  as 
approximately  correct. 

My  results  for  the  velocity  of  sound  in  air  and  carbonic 
acid  in  glass  tubes  of  different  diameters  are  in  full  agreement 
with  Kirchhoff's  theoretical  formula  founded  upon  the  con- 
sideration of  the  friction  and  the  conduction  of  heat  of  gases. 

The  velocity  of  sound  in  free  space  for  air  and  carbonic 
acid  is,  according  to  my  results,  invariable  for  tones  of 
different  pitch  and  intensity. 

It  is  my  pleasant  duty  to  express  here  to  Professor  Quincke 
my  heartiest  thanks  for  his  Kind  support  and  instructive 
counsel  during  the  prosecution  of  the  above  inquiry. 

The  Physical  Institute,  Heidelberg, 
January  1894. 


XXIX.   Tlie  Batcliet  Plammeter.     By  F.  W.  HiLL*. 

T^HE  hatchet  planimeter  consists  essentially  of  a  tracing- 
point  and  a  convex  chisel-edge  rigidly  connected,  the 
point  and  the  edge  being  in  the  same  plane.  When  the 
point  is  moved  along  any  line,  the  edge  describes  a  curve  of 
pursuit. 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  investigate  how  the  instru- 
ment may  be  used  to  determine  areas. 

Let  the  tracer  start  from  a  point  0  inside  the  area,  move 
along  any  line  to  -the  perimeter,  then  round  the  perimeter  and 
back  along  the  same  line  to  0 ;  the  solution  of  the  problem 
consists  in  finding  an  expression  for  the  angle  AOB  be- 
tween the  initial  and  final  positions  OA,  OS  of  the  line 
joining  the  tracing-point  and  chisel-edge. 

All  attempts  to  express  the  area  of  the  curve  in  terms  of 
this  angle  proved  futile  except  in  a  few  special  cases,  such  as 
the  circle  and  square;  but  the  magnitude  of  the  angle  may  be 
found  in  the  form  of  an  infinite  series,  the  most  important 
term  of  which  is  a  multiple  of  the  area.  The  complexity 
of  the  result  would  seem  to  show  that  no  simple  geometrical 
explanation  is  possible. 

Let  the  tracer  move  a  distance  r  along  a  straight  line  (fig.  1) ; 
then,  if  Xj  7C  ^  ^^®  initial  and  final  inclinations  of  the  rod  to 
the  line,  c_the  length  of  the  rod,  it  is  easily  proved  that 

tan^=^tan-^ (1) 

2  2  ^  ' 

*  Communicated  by  the  Physical  Society :  read  June  22, 1894. 
Phil.  Mag.  S.  5.  Vol.  38.  No.  232.  Sept.  1894.  T 
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Let  the  area  of  the  cnrve  be  divided  into  infiaitesimal 
triangles  having  their  vertices  at  a  point  0  inside  the  curve, 

Fig.l. 


and  for  their  bases  elements  of  the  perimeter,  the  problem  is 
best  attacked  by  making  the  tracer  move  round  each  of  these 
triangles  in  tarn,  travelling  along  every  radius-vector  twice, 
in  opposite  directions.    Taking  any  triangle  OPQ  (fig.  2), 

Fig.  2. 


Jet  (9  <>+rf(?  be  the  inclinations  of  OP,  OQ  to  a  fixed  line 
UA;  <p,,  <f>,  <f/  +  d4,',  4>  +  d<f>,  the  inclinations  of  the  rod  to  the 
fixed  line  in  the  positions  SiO,  S,P,  S,Q,  S,0  respectively;  r, 
r+rfr  the  lengths  of  OP,  OQ.  ^ 

Then  by  (1) 

tan-^=«   ctan-y?      .     .     . 


(2) 


and 


tan  ^+<^^-f'd<f>'  ^-'■^^^e±d0-^-d^ 

for  the  motions  from  0  to  P,  and  from  Q  to  0;  hence 
de-djl    ___dr        d0-d4> 
sin  {6 -if,')  c  "^  sm{d-<f>)'      '     '    ' 


(3) 
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Also  from  (1)  by  diflferentiating, 

^X  _  *'^ 
sin  X  ""  c' 

Now  if  -^  be  the  angle  between  OP  and  the  tangent  PQ, 
the  inclinations  of  the  rod  to  PQ  are  '^—O  +  tf}'  at  P,  and 
^^d-^ipf+dif}'  at  Q,  and  the  length  P  Q  is  ds; 

therefore  d<l>'  _  ds 

sin(^-6^  +  ^')~  c' 
or 

(•rf^'={sin^cos  (d— ^')  — cos-^sin  (^— ^')}d« 

=  rd0  cos  {0-  4>')  +  dr  sin  (5 -  <^). 

Substituting  this  value  of  rf^'  in  (3), 


cd0-rd0 cos  {0 --40      ,_      ,    .c{d0-d^ 
or 

.-.  rftf-rf^=  [(l  -  -^)^'co8'^  +  (l  +  r).-isin»^]dd 

-i  [(l  +  iy--e  -  (l-  ^)i]rf(9c08  (<?-^) 

/        t^        r*  r*  \ 


Or 


'^'^^=^^  +  £'^^+11^^''^ 


This  equatioTi  gives  the  change  in  the  direction  of  the  rod 
when  the  tracing-point  has    moved   round    an    elementary 

T2 
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triangle^  and  integrating  round  the  curve  there  results,  for 
the  angle  between  the  initial  and  final  positions  of  the  rod, 
the  expression 

where  A  is  the  area  of  the  curve,  and  the  integrations  extend 
from  tf=0  to  ^=27r.  Thus  if  the  greatest  breadth  of  the 
curve  is  less  than  the  length  of  the  planimeter,  the  most  im- 
portant term  in  the  expression  is  A,  and  it  remains  to  estimate 
the  effect  of  the  other  terms. 

First,  considering  those  terms  which  depend  only  on  the 
position  of  0, 

where  Ait*  is.  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  area  aboat  the 
polar  axis  through  0.  This  term  is  therefore  least  when  0  is 
the  mass-centre  of  the  area. 

1 
144 


i^,|r^d<?  is  less  than  f^^gy, 


.a 


where  a  is  the  greatest  radius-vector  from  0,  and,  if  -  is  as 

great  as  o  ^  is  less  than  one  per  cent,  of  the  area. 
Of  the  terms  depending  on  if>  the  most  imi)ortant  is 


yr»cos(d-^)rfd. 


In  these  small  terms  the  value  of  c*0  at  any  point  may  be 
taken  to  be  the  area  of  that  part  of  the  curve  already  de- 
scribed by  the  tracing-point,  and  the  terms  can  be  evaluated 
when  the  equation  of  the  curve  is  known.  If,  however,  the 
area  of  the  curve  is  less  than  that  of  a  square  of  side  c,  so 
that  the  greatest  value  of  ^  is  less  than  1,  it  is  easy  to 
approximate. 

g^  ^^  cos  {0''<f>)d4>=  ^-  CtJ*  cos  ed0+  ^  fr"^  sin  ddO 


3c\ 

-^^  ^r^<}>^cos0d0+.  .  . 
Now,  the  axis  of  a  being  the  initial  position  of  the  rod, 
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^{r^  cos  0d0==  J  r^rfA=  ^, 

where  x  is  the  abscissa  of  the  mass-centre  of  the  area-     The 

other  terms  are  multiplied  by  (^J  ,  and  being  integrals  of 

oscillating  quantities  are  very  small. 
Thus 

where  P  is  very  small. 

_  If  0  is  the  mass-centre  of  the  curve,  A*  is  a  minimum  ,and 

jrsO.     In  this  case 


c^<P 


-K^-^) 


very  nearly,  where  Ap«  is  the  moment  of  inertia  about  the 
polar  axis  at  the  mass-centre. 

If  0  is  not  near  the  mass-centre,  let  the  tracing-point  be 
moved  again  round  the  perimeter,  following  the  same  path 
as  before,  but  with  the  initial  direction  of  the  instrument 
exactly  reversed  ;  the  effect  of  this  is  to  change  the  siffn  of  c 
and  to  give  * 

hence 

c^  being  the  distance  between  two  indentations  may  perhaps 
be  measured  to  within  ijTrinch,  so  that  there  will  be  an 
error  in  c^<I>  of  at  least  ^  sq.  inch,  if  c  is  10  inches  ;  if, 

therefore,  ^r  '^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  ®1-  ^^^^^  ^^  ™^y  ^  neglected. 

Of  curves  with  the  same  greatest  breadtL  the  circle  has  the 

greatest  area,  and  ^^  is  less  than  ^  sq.  inch  for  a  circle  of 

radius  1^  inches. 

Finally,  then,  if  0  be  near  the  mass  centre,  and  the  greatest 

breadth  be  less  than  3  inches,  the  formula  c*4>=A  will  give  a 

result  as  accurate  as  the  nature  of  the  instrument  will  allow  : 

At* 
for  greater  areas  the  value  of  ^-^  must  be  estimated  and 

taken  into  account.  Also  it  is  easily  verified  that  if  4>  is 
less  than  -^,  or  the  area  less  than  23  sq.  inches,  it  is  sufficient 
to  measure  the  chord  of  the  arc  c4>  instead  of  the  are. 
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XXX.  Magnetie  Shielding  by  a  Hollow  Iron  Cylinder.  Simplest 
Case.    By  John  Perry,  F.R.S.^ 

I  CONSIDER  going  and  return  electric  conductors  each  at 
a  distance  a  from  the  axis  in  a  diametral  plane  of  the 
hollow  cylinder,  the  current  in  each  being  C. 

As  to  the  inducing  magnetic  potential,  all  over  one  half  of 
the  cjlindric  surface  of  radius  a  the  potential  is  constant,  TrC, 
and  all  oyer  the  other  half  it  is  constant,  being  —irC.  At  a 
point  P  whose  distance  from  the  axis  is  r,  the  angle  made  by 
the  axial  plane  through  P  and  the  plane  through  the  con- 
ductors being  tf,  it  is  evident  that  V,  the  inducing  potential^ 

V=4C(%ind+^~8in3d+J~sin5tf-f&c.), 

as  this  becomes  +wO  or  —  wC  where  r^a^  and  also  satisfies 

Let  the  coefficient  of  sin  nO  in  V  be  denoted  by  Ar"*  ;  let 
the  corresponding  coefficients  be  A,»'*+Ar""*  for  the  total 
(induced  plus  inducing)  potential  inside  the  tube ;  Ajr*  +  Bjr"" 
total  in  the  iron  and  6gr~~*  in  outside  space.  Let  the  inside 
and  outside  radii  of  the  iron  cylinder  be  gj  and  a^.  Then,  on 
stating  the  equality  of  the  potentials  just  inside  and  just 
outside  the  two  surfaces,  and  also  that  the  normal  induction 
is  the  same  on  both  sides,  we  have  four  equations,  which 
enable  the  coefficients  A^,  A^,  Bj,  and  B^  to  be  calculated. 
The  two  important  ones  are 

B,=4MA/{(M  +  ir-«(/*-l)*), 
where  e  stands  for  ai^7^**> 
and  A,=  ^Ap(l-^)/ai^(p»-f), 

where  p=(/A+ 1)(^— 1). 

If  we  take  a2=ai-\-t,  and  t  is  small,  since  fi  is  large  in  iron, 
we  have  approximately 

B.=A/(l-fl^„A). 

The  higher  terms  are  unimportant.  Taking  the  first :  the 
unshielded  potential  was  4Car~^  sin  tf,  and  it  is  converted  by 
shielding  into  4Casin  0/r{l  +  ^fit/ai}. 

Thus,  taking  /a=120(),  ai  =  150  cm.,  <=5  cm.,  the  first  and 
most  important  term  is  reduced    to    the  l/21st  part  of  its 

♦  Commimicated  by  the  Physical  Society ;  read  June  22, 1894. 
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unshielded  value.  The  other  terms  are  reduced  to  l/6l8t, 
1/lOlst,  1/I4l8t,  &c.,  pai-ts  of  their  unshielded  values. 

In  this  case  the  potential  inside  is  very  little  less  than 
when  there  was  no  iron,  Aj  heing— A/aj*"  for  all  values  of  t 
until  t  is  small ;  of  course  Ai  is  0  when  t  is  0. 

It  is  easy  to  extend  the  reasoning  to  several  enveloping 
cylinders  of  iron,  or  to  the  case  of  any  distribution  of  inducing 
potential  which  does  not  vary  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the 
axis. 

XXXI.  The  Clark  Cell  wlien  Producing  a  Current.  By 
S.  Skinner,  M.A.j  Lecturer  at  Clare  College,  and  Demon-- 
strator  at  the  Cavendish  Laboratory,  Cambridge"^. 

§  1.  Introduction. 

THE  electromotive  force  of  the  Clark  cell  when  not  pro- 
ducing any  current  has  been  frequently  determined^  and 
has  been  found  to  be  of  so  constant  a  value  that  it  is  now  used 
as  a  standard.  These  values  of  E.M.F.  are  for  the  cell  when 
its  poles  are  not  united  by  a  conductor.  In  the  following  ac 
account  is  given  of  a  series  of  experiments  made  on  cell 
when  producing  currents,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining, 
(1)  how  far  the  total  electromotive  force  round  the  circuit 
differs  from  that  of  the  open  cell,  and  (2)  how  this  new  value 
for  the  E.M.F.  changes  when  the  current  is  maintained.  If 
these  quantities  can  be  accurately  measured,  it  follows  that  a 
cell  might  be  used  for  producing  currents  of  known  value. 
Some  exi>eriments  have  been  made  on  subject  (2)  by  Threlfall 
and  Pollock  (Phil.  Mag.  November  1889),  and  their  results 
are  compared  with  mine  in  Sect.  8. 

§  2.  The  Cells. 

The  experimentis  were  made  on  three  cells,  all  much  larger 
than  the  ordinary  Board-of-Trade  pattern  of  Clark  cell. 

Cell  B,  made  July  1891,  is  the  cell  no.  90  described  on 
p.  558  of  the  paper  by  Mr.  Glazebrook  and  the  author,  Phil. 
Trans.  1892,  A.  The  area  of  its  exposed  zinc  surface  is 
approximately  14*4  square  centimetres. 

Cell  L,  made  November  1892,  is  a  much  larger  cell  fitted 
up  in  a  cylindrical  jar  22  centim.  high  and  13  centim.  in 
diameter.  The  zinc  plate  exposes  an  area  of  about  95  square 
centimetres. 

Cell  N,  made  July  1893,  is  intermediate  in  size  and 
exposes  about  29  square  centimetres  of  zinc  surface. 

*  Communicated  bj  the  Physical  Society :  read  June  22, 1894. 
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In  all  three  cells  the  zinc  plate,  a  piece  of  common  zinc 
sheet,  is  placed  horizontally,  and  they  have  the  same  E.M.F. 
within  2  parts  in  6000. 

§  3.   The  Efect  of  Uniting  the  Poles  of  a  Cell. 

Lot  a  cell  of  electromotive  force  E  and  internal  resistance 
R  have  its  poles  joined  hy  a  wire  of  resistance  r  ;  then, 
providing  R  and  r  are  constant,  and  there  is  no  polarization, 

the  potential-difference  between  the  poles  will  be  p     ^.    If, 

however,  there  is  polarization,  then  this  potential-diflTerence 

will  be  ^ —  ,  where  e  is  the  value  of  the  electromotive  force 
K  +  r' 

required  to  produce  the  observed  current. 

The  value  of  —  (E— «)  is  the  electromotive  force  of  polari- 
zation. 

In  the  large  Clark  cells  described  above  E  and  e  are  nearly 
equal  when  the  current  is  not  larger  than  '01  ampere  ;  this 
small  difference  is  ihe  subject  of  the  following  measurements. 
To  obtain  it,  it  is  clearly  necessary  to  find  the  value  of  the 

potential-difference  ^       ,  and  of  the  resistances  R  and  r. 

The  measurements  for  R  are  contained  in  Sect.  4 ;  r 
consisted  of  thick  wire  coils  or  of  a  special  wire  resistance 
immersed  in  a  large  tank  of  paraffin  oil ;  and  the  measure- 
ments of  the  potential-differences  are  contained  in  Sect  6. 

We  shall  now  give  an  illustration,  taken  from  an  actual 
experiment,  of  what  happens  when  the  poles  of  a  cell  are 
united.  On  July  25th  the  cell  L  had  an  electromotive  force, 
with  its  poles  open,  represented  by  5009  on  the  compensator. 
The  poles  were  then  joined  by  a  resistance  of  1000  legal  ohms, 
and  their  potential-difference,  taken  as  quickly  as  possible, 
was  then  rather  more  than  4983  and  rather  less  than  4^84. 
Then  a  resistance  of  500  legal  ohms  was  substituted  for  the 
1000  ;  the  potential-difference  fell  to  4959.  Next,  with  200 
legal  ohms  the  potential-difference  was  4885.  Lastly,  the 
poles  were  opened,  and  the  electromotive  force  of  the  cell  was 
found  to  be  5009. 

It  is  seen  from  these  numbers  that  the  cell  recovered  its 
electromotive  force  entirely  after  the  various  operations,  and 
this  is  a  typical  instance  of  the  behaviour  of  the  cells.  It 
should  be  mentioned  here  that  these  tests,  as  well  as  tests  on 
two  other  cells,  were  made  in  the  interval  between  the  two 
sets  of  resistance  observations  recorded  in  the  column  of  the 
table  §4,  headed  "July  25th,  Before— After.'' 
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§  4.  Measurement  of  the  Internal  Resistance  of  the  Cells. 

The  important  determination  of  the  resistance  of  the  colls 
was  made  by  the  method  of  Opposition,  and  by  the  use  of  an 
Alternating  Current.  By  opposing  any  two  of  the  cells,  the 
resulting  electromotive  force  was  so  small  that,  making  diem 
an  arm  in  a  Wheatstone's  arrangement,  there  was  no  deflexion 
in  the  bridge-galvanometer.  The  bridge  was  fed  with  an 
alternating  intermittent  current  by  means  of  the  commutator 
used  by  Mr.  T.  C.  Fitzpatrick  in  his  electrolytic  measurements, 
B.  A.  Report,  1886,  p.  328. 

In  this  method  the  commutator  is  arranged  to  supply  the 
currents  in  the  galvanometer-circuit  always  in  tne  same 
direction,  so  that  an  ordinary  sensitive  mirror-galvanometer 
can  be  used.  The  drum  of  the  commutator  lias  on  each 
circular  face  eight  insulated  sectors  of  brass,  those  on  one 
side  being  larger  than  those  on  the  other.  The  larger  sectors 
are  connected  by  brushes  to  the  battery-circuit,  and  flie  smaller 
to  the  galvanometer-circuit.  They  are  arranged  so  that  the 
battery  connexion  is  always  closed  before  that  of  the  galvano- 
meter, and  is  always  broken  after  that  of  the  galvanometer. 
A  more  complete  description  of  the  commutator,  which  works 
excellently,  will  be  found  in  the  paper  already  mentioned. 
Two  or  three  Leclanch^  cells  were  used  as  the  battery. 

The  method  of  connecting  two  cells  together  so  as  to  have 
small  resulting  electromotive  force  is  particularly  applicable 
in  the  case  of  Clark  cells,  for  they  may  be  obtained  of  nearly 
equal  electromotive  force.  In  the  case  of  the  cells  we  are 
discussing,  as  mentioned  in  §  2,  the  greatest  difference  was 
never  more  than  2  in  5000. 

The  errors  to  which  this  method  of  measuring  battery- 
resistance  is  liable  are  two  :  firsts  from  self-induction,  and 
second,  from  polarization  at  the  electrodes.  The  only  con- 
ductor containing  self-induction  of  any  magnitude  is  the 
Jalvanometer-  coil,  and  as  the  method  is  a  zero  method  this 
oes  not  matter.  The  second  error  is  eliminated  by  using  an 
alternating  current.  However,  following  Fitzpatrick*s  method, 
tests  were  specially  made  for  polarization  by  varying  the  ratio 
of  the  arms  and  by  varying  the  speed  of  the  commutator. 
For  instance,  on  one  occasion  the  resistance  was  between  ll'O 
and  11*1  with  the  usual  speed  for  working;  when  the  speed 
was  more  than  doubled,  the  resistance  retained  the  same  value. 

The  three  cells  were  measured  in  pairs,  and  the  results  in 
legal  ohms  are  given  in  the  following  table,  where  C  is  the 
resistance  of  the  connecting  wires. 

The  words  "  Before,"  ^*  After,"  refer  to  the  relation  of  these 
measurements  to  those  recorded  in  §  6^ 
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CellB. 


July  20th. 

i6«a 

July  23rd. 
18°. 

July  24th. 
17°-8. 

After. 

Brfore. 

13-20 

12-8 

13-1 

11-69 

10-8 

11-05 

1104 

107 

10-9 

0-93 

0-93 

July  25tli. 

i7°-a 


N+B+0  . 
L-hB+O  . 
N+L+O  . 
0    


Btfore,  After, 

13-26  1311 

1116  IMO 

10-98  10-90 


From  which  are  calculated  the  following  yalues  of  resbtance : — 

L   4-30  3-88  3-96  3-97  3-98 

N   6-81  6-88  601  607  6-99 

B   6-46  6-99  616  626  619 


The  temperatures  are  those  of  the  water-bath  in  which  the 
cells  stood  ;  the  cells  were  not  moved  during  the  whole  of 
the  measurements.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  resistance  of 
the  cells  is  lower  at  high  than  at  low  temperature.  This 
agrees  with  the  fact  that  electrolytes  decrease  in  resistance 
with  increase  of  temperature. 

§  5.   Tlie  Resistances y  and  Apparatus  for  Comparison  of 
Electromotive  Forces. 

The  compensating  apparatus  was  the  same  as  that  de- 
scribed in  §  8  of  tlie  paper  by  Mr.  Glazebrook  and  the  author 
already  quoted.  However,  in  the  place  of  the  Leclanch^ 
cells  there  described  to  produce  the  main  current,  I  used 
one  or  two  large  Clark  cells.  The  reason  for  this  change 
arose  from  the  irregular  behaviour  of  the  Leclanch^  cells, 
when  changes  were  made  in  the  amoant  of  current  taken  from 
them.  The  results  of  eleven  series  of  observations  were 
rendered  useless  on  this  account.  When  only  one  Clark  was 
used  in  the  main  circuit,  the  standard  cell  for  reference  was 
a  Helmholtz  mercurous-chloride  cell,  §  7.  When  two  Clark 
cells  were  used,  the  standard  was  some  other  Clark  cell  which 
was  kept  at  rest. 

The  circuits,  through  which  the  currents  from  the  cells 
under  test  were  taken,  consisted  of  thick  wire  coils  from  a 
legal  ohm  resistance-box  for  the  values  1000,  500,  200  legal 
ohms,  and  of  a  german- silver  ynre  of  147  legal  ohms  wound 
on  an  ebonite  frame,  which  was  placed  in  a  tank  of  paraffin 
oil.  This  germdU-silver  wire  was  always  used  when  the 
current  was  maintained  for  any  length  of  time,  as  from  its 
construction  its  temperature  could  be  very  accurately  observed. 
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§  6,  Determination  of  the  Electromotive  Force  of 
Polarization. 
By  means  of  the  method  described  in  §  5  the  results  in  the 
following  table  were  obtained.     The  units  of  electromotive 


1-4 


force  are  approximately  j-rrrr  volts. 


Cell  and 
Date. 

E.M.F.  of 
cell  open 

Potential-difference  for  the  cell  producing 
approximately : — 

•0014  ampere 

>=1000 

legal  ohms. 

•0028  ampere 

r=500 
legal  ohms. 

•007  ampere 

r=200 
legal  ohms. 

-01  ampere 

r=l47 
legal  ohms. 

L.  July  20... 
L.     „    23... 
L.     „    25... 
N.     „    25... 
B.     „    26... 

5010 

5009 

5009 

6007-5 

5007 

4985 
4983-5 
4959-5 
4971-5 

4961-6 
4959 
4912 
4938-5 

4890-5 
4885 

4841 

4837 

The  simplest  vray  to  examine  these  results  will  be  to  cal- 
culate the  electromotive  force  required  to  produce  the  observed 
current,  when  the  cells  are  producing  currents  of  diiferent 
values.     Using,  then,  the  equation 

^= X  potential-difference, 

with  values  of  R  from  §  4  and  of  r  from  §  5,  we  have  the 
following  values  of  e  : — 


- 

E. 

for  0014 
ampere. 

for -0028 
ampere. 

for -007 
ampere. 

for  01 
ampere. 

L    

6010 

4981 

L    

5009 

6005 

6001 

4988 

L    

5009 

5006 

4999 

4983 

N   

6007-6 

4989 

4971 

B    

5007 

5003 

5000 

4990 

From  which  we  obtain  the  values  for  E— ^,  the  ole6tto- 
motive  force  of  polarization  being  —  (E— ^). 
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for  -0014 
ampere. 

B-« 

for  0028 
ampere. 

B-u 
for -007 
ampere. 

for  01 
ampere. 

L    

4 

4 

18-6 

4 

8 
10 
366 

7 

21 
26 

17 

29 

L    

L    

N    

B    

It  will  be  observed  that  for  a  given  cell  the  electromotive 
force  of  polarization  is  directly  proportional  to  the  current- 
density. 

§  7.  Effect  toith  limey  the  Current  being  maintained. 
The  experiments  to  be  described  in  this  section  show  how 
the  potential-difference  varies  when  the  cell  is  allowed  to 
produce  a  current  for  some  time.  For  these  experiments  the 
standard  of  reference  was  a  set  of  Helmholtz  cells  described 
in  the  paper  quoted  above,  p.  618  ;  they  were  immersed  in  a 
tank  of  paraffin  oil.  On  January  17th  they  were  submitted 
to  a  very  ricorous  test  for  constancy,  extending  over  four 
hours,  a  Clark  cell  being  the  standard.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  say  anything  further  aoout  them. 

Fig.l. 


iClorJiCeU 


The  arrangement  used  in  the  experiments  is  illustrated  in  the 
accompanying  diagram  (fig.  1)^  which  clearly  explains  itself. 
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A  single  Clark  cell  was  used  in  the  main  circuit  for  the 
reason  that  it  is  so  much  more  steady  than  the  usual  two  Le- 
clanch^  cells,  vide  §  8.  The  complete  results  of  a  single 
experiment  are  given  in  the  following  table  : — 


Time. 

E.M.F. 

Temperature. 

Temperature. 
Water. 

h      m 
11     14 

Helmboltz  6890-|- 

1§ 

o 
12 

12     15 

6891- 

13 

121 

2    27 

6891  + 

132 

123 

2    33 

Clark  L  through  147  L.  obmd. 

2    36 

Clark  L      9447+ 

2    37 

9447  + 

2    38-5 

9447+ 

2    49 

9447 

2    69 

9446+ 

3      65 

9^46 

3    13 

9446- 

3    20 

944/)+ 

3    29 

9445- 

12-4 

3  as 

Olark  off 

3    35 

Helmboltz  (>891  + 

133 

1 

4      4 

6891  + 

134 

,.=       : 

UnitE.M.F.= 


E.M.F.  Clark 

ipoo     ' 


Another  set  of  observations  is  given  in  the  accompanying 
diagram  (fig.  2). 

Fig.  2. 

Jan.  16th,  1893.    Temperature  12°.— At  A,  the  Clark  cell  L  was  ahort- 
circuited  by  i47  ohms.    At  B,  the  circuit  war  broken. 

Clark 


Unit  of  E.M.F.= 


10,000 


8 

I 
I 


9990 


9960 


§  9(520 

I 

^  9610 


9600 


1                               1 

I      i 

■       1    ' 

i 

4 1— 1 \ 1 1 — ^x3                Q --J 

2h.80m.         2.40  2.50  8  h.  8.10  3.20  3.30  8.46 

TiMB. 

The  four  experiments  made  hy  this  method  gave  an  average 
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fall  of  7  nnits  in  the  hour,  and  from  the  table  §  6  Mre  have 
the  polarization  on  immediately  making  contact  eqoal  to  29 

units  (  g/v^A  p  or  58  of  our  present  units. 

The  polarization,  or  —  (E— «),  for    a  current-density  of 

ifio H~»  ^^^  ^®^  ^    ™°^    ^*    *°^  ^™®    ^    expressed 

approximately  by 

-(58  +  70, 

where  t  is  the  time  in  hours,  and  the  unit  of  E.M.F.   is 

in'non'     Expressed  in  volts  this  is 

-(•00834 +  -0010. 

It  is  deduced  from  experiments  on  cell  L,  and  only  indicates 
the  general  order  of  magnitude  of  the  effect  with  the  other 
cells. 

§  8.  Conclusion. 

Throughout  the  calculations  it  has  been  assumed  that  the 
total  electromotive  force  round  the  circuit  is  equal  to  that  of 
the  cell  at  rest;  and  therefore  that  the  electromotive  force 
overcoming  polarization  can  be  obtained  by  subtracting  from 
the  electromotive  force  of  the  cells  at  rest  the  observed  cur- 
rent. With  the  exception  of  small  Peltier  effects,  I  know  of 
nothing  against  this  assumption. 

The  results  of  the  experiments  are  : — 

(a)  The  electromotive  force  of  polarization  varies  directly 

with  the  current-density  in  a  particular  cell. 
(?>)  The  electromotive  force  of  polarization  slowly  in- 
creases when  the  current  is  maintained. 
From  the  magnitudes  of  the  quantities   found   in   these 
experiments,  it  follows  that  small  currents  of  approximately 
known  value  can  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  large  Clark  cells 
of  small  internal  resistance,  which  may  be  neglected  in  com- 
parison with  the  large  external  resistance.     The  experiments 
show  that  the  large  cell  L  when  producing  '01  ampere  was 
not  at  all  disturbed.     This  corresponds  to  a  current-density 

7-^— E — r-„.     Now  in  a  Board-of-Trade  pattern  Clark  cell 

1)5  (centim.)^  '^ 

there  is  generally  an  exposed  area  of  zinc  equal  to  2  (centim.)', 
and    as    the    current    taken   is   never  greater   than    -jf^ 

^  1U,0U09 

a  10,000  ohm  coil  being  used  in  series  with  it,  it  follows 
that  the  current-density  with  this  value  of  current  is  very 
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mach  below  that  which  has  been  found  to  be  safe  in  these 
experiments. 

In  the  experiments  of  Threlfall  the  sign  of  the  term 
depending  on  time  was  found  to  be  negative.  In  some  of  my 
earlier  experiments  it  appeared  to  be  negative,  but  this  was 
traced  to  irregularity  in  the  working  of  the  compensator  ;  and 
the  effect  has  always  been  positive  since  the  Clark  cells  have 
been  used  in  the  place  of  Leclanch^,  vide  §  5. 


XXXII.  On  a  Relaliim  between  the  Surface-Tension  and 
Omiotic  Pressure  of  Solutions.  By  B.  Moore,  M,A.y 
Exhibition  Scholar y  Queen's  Collegey  Belfast  *. 


A' 


T  present  the  cause  of  osmotic  pressure  in  solutions  is 
^  unknown,  although  the  laws  regulating  it  and  connecting 
it  with  the  kindred  solution  phenomena,  viz.  the  lowering  of 
the  freezing-point  and  of  the  vapour-pressure,  have  been  well 
worked  out  within  the  last  few  years. 

This  paper  is  an  attempt  to  show  that  it  may  be  produced 
by  difference  in  surface-tension  acting  along  the  exceedingly 
fine  capillary  openings  of  almost  molecular  dimensions  which 
place  the  solution  in  connexion  with  its  solvent  in  the  pores 
of  the  semipermeable  wall  which  separates  them. 

If  two  liquids  which  mix  and  nave  a  different  surface- 
tension  be  placed  each  in  one  of  two  wide  tubes  communi- 
cating beneath  by  a  capillary,  as  shown 
in  the  figure,  there  is  a  surface  over 
which  capillary  action  will  take  place, 
between  each  liquid  and  the  wall  of 
the  tube  containing  it.  Suppose  that 
the  surface-tension  of  the  liquid  con- 
iiined  in  A  is  the  greater,  and  that 
the  end  of  the  capillary  next  A  is 
filled  with  the  pure  liquid  contained 
in  A,  and  the  end  next  B  with  the 
pure  liquid  contained  in  B,  while 
between  these  two  points  there  is  a  mixture  of  the  two 
liquids.  Then  if  Ti  be  the  surface-tension  of  the  liquid  in  A, 
and  T3  that  of  the  liquid  in  B,  the  tension  along  the  walls  of 
the  capillary  will  diminish  from  Ti  at  the  end  next  A  to  T3  at 
the  end  next  B  ;  and  the  skin  of  liquid  forming  the  surface 
of  contact  with  the  walls  of  the  tube  will  be  urged  from  B 
towards  A  by  a  force  of  (Ti—T2)27rr,  where  r  is  me  radius  of 
the  capillary  tube. 

♦  Communicated  by  Prof.  Fitzgerald. 
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It  might  be  supposed  that  the  action  of  this  force  would 
cause  a  rise  of  level  in  the  tube  A.  And  so  it  would  if  the 
whole  cross-section  of  the  capillary  were  within  the  range  of 
capillary  action  ;  but  in  a  capillary  tube,  even  as  fine  as  one 
can  draw  it  out,  the  greater  part  of  the  section  is  still  outside 
the  radius  of  capillary  action,  and  as  soon  as  any  difference 
in  pressure  is  caused  by  the  action  of  surface-tension,  it  is 
effaced  by  a  back  flow  along  the  central  part  of  the  capillary 
from  A  towards  B. 

However,  under  the  circumstances  in  which  osmotic  pres- 
sure becomes  evident,  it  is  extremely  probable  that  the 
diameters  of  the  capillaries  placing  solution  and  solvent  in 
communication  are  so  exceedingly  small  that  the  whole  of 
their  cross-section  is  well  within  this  radius  of  capillary 
action.  That  this  is  so  appears  to  be  proven,  not  only  by  the 
usual  mode  of  formation  of  such  semipermeable  walls  by 
causing  a  precipitate  in  a  finely  divided  condition  in  pores 
already  minute,  so  that  the  two  fluids  are  only  in  communi- 
cation by  minute  passages  between  the  molecules  of  this  pre- 
cipitate which  must  most  probably  be  of  molecular  dimensions, 
but  also  by  a  simple  calculation  based  on  the  assumption  that 
osmotic  pressure  is  due  to  difference  in  surFace-tension  acting 
as  above  described. 

This  calculation  leads  to  an  interesting  value  for  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  pores  and  may  be  stated  as  follows : — Let  T  be 
the  difference  between  the  surface-tension  of  a  solution  and 
that  of  the  pure  solvent,  P  the  osmotic  pressure  in  this  solu- 
tion, supposed  to  be  due  to  the  action  of  this  difference  in 
surface-tension,  and  r  the  radius  of  a  capillary  opening  placing 
the  solution  and  the  solvent  in  communicaiion.  Then,  for 
a  position  of  equilibrium,  the  difierence  in  surface-tension 
acting  on  the  perimeter  of  the  capillary  must  balance  the 
osmotic  pressure  acting  on  its  cross-section,  and  we  therefore 

2T 
conclude  that  the  equation  27rrT=7n'^P,  or  r=  -p,  must  hold 

good. 

From  this  equation,  the  necessary  value  which  r  must  have, 
to  account  for  osmotic  pressure  in  the  manner  suggested,  can 
easily  be  calculated. 

Bother*  gives  for  the  surface-tension  of  a  solution  of 
sodium  chloride  in  water  the  equation  a=7*357-|-0'1566y, 
where  a  is  the  surface-tension  in  milligrams  per  millimetre, 
7*357  the  surface-tension  of  water  in  the  same  units,  and  y 
the  number  of  gram-equivalents  of  the  substance  dissolved  in 
100  equivalents  of  water,  that  is  in  900  grams.      Converting 

*  Wied.  Ann,  xvii.  p.  863  (1882). 
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the  equation  into  a  more  convenient  system  of  units,  it 
becomes  T=72'17  + 1*382 n,  where  T  is  the  surface-tension 
in  dynes  per  centimetre,  72*17  the  surface-tension  of  water 
expressed  in  the  same  units,  and  n  the  number  of  gram- 
molecules  dissolved  per  litre. 

Taking  n  equal  to  1,  the  equation  gives  for  the  difference 
in  surface-tension  between  a  normal  solution  of  sodium  chlo- 
ride and  pure  water,  a  value  of  1*382  dynes  per  centimetre. 

It  is  also  easy  to  calculate  approximately  the  osmotic  pressure 
in  a  normal  solution  of  the  same  salt,  the  amount  of  its  dis- 
sociation at  this  concentration  being  known  from'  Kohlrausch's 
conductivity  determinations.  Such  a  calculation  gives  for 
the  osmotic  pressure  in  such  a  solution  the  value  of  21  x  10* 
dynes  per  square  centimetre.     Substituting  these  values  in 

2T 
the  equation  r=-p,  the  value  obtained  for  the  radius  of  the 

capillary  opening  is  r=18  x  10"^  centimetres. 

Now  the  limits  of  the  radius  of  capillary  action  have  been 
determined  by  various  observers  and  by  different  methods, 
and  are  found  to  be  much  greater  than  this.  Thus  Plateau's 
determinations  give,  for  /,  the  radius  of  capillary  attraction, 

I  >  ..-^^^  millim.  =6  X 10"*  centira. ;  and  the  mean  of  four 

determinations  of  Quincke's  for  different  substances  give 
l>  6'lX  10"^  centimetres. 

These  results  show  that  the  radius  of  the  intercommuni- 
cating capillaries  necessary  to  give  to  the  osmotic  pressures 
of  solutions  the  values  which  they  possess  by  means  of  capil- 
lary action,  lies  well  within  the  radius  of  capillary  attraction  ; 
so  that  the  whole  section  of  liquid  in  the  capillary  would  be 
urged  by  difference  of  surface-tension  in  the  direction  of  the 
liquid  of  greater  surface-tension,  that  is  from  the  solvent 
towards  the  solution,  and  thus  give  rise  to  a  difference  of 
pressure,  in  other  words  cause  osmotic  pressure. 

Consider,  again,  for  a  moment  the  relative  values  of  the 
capillary  openings  here  calculated,  and  that  found  as  a  mini- 
mum for  the  radius  of  capillary  action.  The  former  is  18  X  10"^ 
and  the  latter  6  X  10"^  centimetres ;  and  it  follows  that,  under 
the  given  conditions^  the  capillary  opening  is  smaller  than 
the  radius  of  capillary  action,  and  hence  only  a  portion  of  the 
surface-tension  will  come  into  action,  viz.  that  acting  up  to 
the  radius  of  the  capillary  instead  of  to  the  radius  of  capillary 

2T 
action.    So  that  the  value  of  T  in  the  equation  »*=  -p  will  be 

diminished,  and  r  will  have  a  still  smaller  value  than  that 
FhU.  Mag.  S.  5.  Vol.  38.  No.  232.  Sept.  1894.  U 
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calculated  for  it  above.  This  alteration  in  the  value  of  T  will 
not  be  so  great  as  the  ratios  of  the  two  values  6  x  10~*  and 
18  X  10"7  indicate  ;  for  the  value  of  the  force  of  molecular 
attraction  varies  inversely  as  some  high  power  of  the  distance, 
according  to  Laplace  inversely  as  the  fifth  power  of  the  dis- 
tance. And  it  is  the  portions  where  the  molecular  attraction 
has  its  smaller  values  that  are  shut  out  as  the  capillary  gra- 
dually narrows  past  the  value  of  6  x  10"*  centimetres. 

It  follows  from  these  considerations  that  the  capillaries  or 
pores  must  have  a  radius  of  somewhat  less  than  18  x  10"^ 
centimetres.  Now  it  has  been  determined  by  several  different 
methods  that  the  diameters  of  molecules  lie  between  lO""^  and 
10"^  centimetres ;  and  it  is  extremely  probable  that  this  is  the 
value  to  which  the  diameters  of  these  capillary  openings  in 
semipermeable  walls  must  approximate.  This  result  is  ren- 
dered probable,  not  only  by  the  reasoning  here  given,  but  by 
the  experimental  method  employed  for  producing  such  semi- 
permeable walls,  by  producing  an  insoluole  precipitate  in  the 
minute  channels  of  a  porous  cell.  It  seems  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  after  such  a  process  coumiunication  takes  place 
only  in  the  intramolecular  spaces  or  meshes  of  the  precipitate, 
and  such  meshes  must  have  about  the  dimensions  found  for 
them  by  the  theoretical  considerations  here  given. 

If  the  molecules  of  the  solvent  do  pass  in  this  manner,  in 
single  file  as  it  were,  through  the  innumerable  intramolecular 
spaces  of  the  precipitate  forming  the  semipermeable  wall,  it 
follows  that  the  molecular  attraction  will  have  a  constant 
maximum  value,  viz.  its  value  just  at  the  surface  ;  and  there- 
fore, provided  the  meshes  are  so  small  that  the  molecules  of 
the  solvent  can  only  pass  through  in  single  file,  the  osmotic 
pressure  is  unaffected  by  variations  in  the  diameter  of  the 
intramolecular  meshes.  In  fact  in  this  condition,  instead  of  a 
surface-tension  acting  only  for  a  short  distance  inward  from 
the  perimeter  and  rapidly  falling  off  in  amount,  there  is  a 
constant  molecular  attraction  acting  over  the  entire  cross 
section  and  of  maximum  value;  and  instead  of  the  equation 
2'7rrT=7rr''P,  the  equation  7rr^T=7n^P  or  t=P,  where  t  is 
the  difference  in  this  maximum  value  for  solution  and  solvent, 
holds,  which  shows  that  the  osmotic  pressure  really  is  equal  to 
the  difference  between  the  molecular  attractions  at  the  surface- 
layer  of  molecules  of  the  solution  and  of  the  pure  solvent. 

With  regard  to  the  support  furnished  by  experiment  for 
connecting  osmotic  pressure  with  surface-tension,  it  may  be 
premised  that  all  experiments  made  on  salt  or  other  solutions 
in  water  or  other  solvents  have  been  made  with  strong  solu- 
tions,  normal   and   multiples  of  normal ;  and  it  cannot  be 
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expected  that  the  laws  deducible  theoretically  for  the  surface- 
tcDsions  of  such  solutions  can  be  proven  more  rigorously 
than  they  can  in  the  case  of  such  concentrated  solutions  for 
the  allied  phenomena  of  solution,  such  as  lowering  of  vapour- 
pressure  and  depression  of  freezing-point. 

It  will  be  better  to  tabulate  the  results  that  may  be  expected 
to  follow  in  case  surface-tension  is  as  closely  connected,  as 
here  suggested,  with  osmotic  pressure  and  the  other  solution 
phenomena,  before  discussing  tnem. 

(1)  The  surface-tensions  of  all  solutions,  obeying  the  other 
solution  laws,  should  be  higher  than  those  of  the  solvents. 

(2)  For  solutions  of  the  same  substance  in  the  same  solvent, 
the  surface-tension,  after  correcting  for  dissociation,  should 
increase  directly  as  the  concentration  within  certain  limits  of 
concentration,  that  is  to  say,  within  the  same  limits  as  those 
within  which  osmotic  pressure  obeys  the  gas  law. 

(3)  For  solutions  of  different  substances  in  the  same 
solvent,  after  correcting  for  dissociation,  the  diflFerences  in 
surface-tension  between  solution  and  solvent  should  be  the 
same  for  equi-molecular  solutions  of  these  diflFerent  substances. 

(4)  For  equi-molecular  solutions  of  either  the  same  sub- 
stance or  different  substances  in  different  solvents,  after  cor- 
rection for  different  amounts  of  dissociation  in  the  different 
solvents,  the  differences  in  surface-tension  in  each  case  be- 
tween the  solvent  and  its  solution  must  be  equal,  no  matter 
how  the  surface-tensions  of  the  different  solvents  may  vary. 

The  only  exception  to  the  first  law  seems  to  be  that  of 
solutions  of  liquids,  themselves  possessing  surface-tensions  of 
their  own,  in  water  and  in  other  liquids  ;  in  all  such  e^ses 
the  surface-tension  lies  between  the  surface-tension  of  the 
components.  But  this  is  not  a  real  exception :  such  solu- 
tions do  not  obey  the  vapour-pressure  law  either ;  the  vapour- 
pressure  of  a  solution  of  alcohol  in  water  is  not  lower,  but 
higher  than  that  of  pure  water.  On  the  other  hand,  all  salt- 
solutions,  both  in  water  and  other  solvents,  have  a  surface- 
tension  higher  than  that  of  the  solvent. 

With  regard  to  the  second  law,  Quincke*  found,  although 
working  with  concentrated  solutions,  that  the  increase  in 
surface-tension  is  very  nearly  directly  proportional  to  the 
concentration  of  the  solution,  and  this  result  is  confirmed  by 
Volkmannf. 

Upon  the  third  law  the  experimental  evidence  varies. 
Quincke  t  and  the  earlier  experimenters  state  the  law  that 

♦  Pogg.  Ann.  clx.  pp.  337,  560. 

t  Wied.  Ann.  xvii.  p.  363  (1882) ;  xxviii.  p.  135  (1886). 

t  Vide  I  c. 
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the  increase  in  surface-tension  is  the  same  for  equi-equivalent 
not  equi-normal  solutions  as  the  law  here  described  requires; 
but  their  results  were  uncorrected  for  dissociation,  and  besides 
do  not  agree  very  closely  with  the  law  given  by  these  ob- 
servers, when  so  corrected  (by  dividing  the  increase  in  each 
case  by  the  corresponding  value  of  Arrhenius's  coefficient  of 
dissociation  t)  ;  they  agree  almost  as  closely  with  one  law  as 
the  other,  and  cannot  be  said  to  agree  with  either. 

In  considering  this  point  of  variance,  it  ought  to  be  remem- 
bered that  the  experiments  quoted  were  carried  out  with 
concentrated  solutions  ;  for  which  analogy  teaches  us,  from  a 
consideration  of  the  irregularities  shown  in  depression  of 
freezing-point  and  vapour-pressure  under  like  conditions,  no 
close  agreement  can  be  expected ;  and  besides  the  quantity 
to  be  measured,  viz.  a  small  variation  in  surface-tension,  is 
infinitely  more  difficult  to  obtain  accurately  than  the  corre- 
sponding quantities  which  are  measured  in  freezing-point 
and  boiUng-point  determinations,  that  is  to  say,  than  small 
differences  in  temperature. 

In  the  case  of  dilute  solutions  these  differences  would 
become  so  small  as  to  be  impossible  to  measure  with  any 
approach  to  accuracy,  so  that  from  experimental  difficulties 
this  deduction  cannot  be  tested  with  certainty. 

Goldstein  *,  in  a  recent  paper,  states  a  law  which,  though 
expressed  differently,  is  practically  the  same  as  tiie  third 
deduction  here  given,  viz.: — In  solutions  of  equal  percentage 
concentration  the  diflference  in  capillary  rise  is  proportional, 
after  correction  for  dissociation,  to  the  molecular  weight. 
But  as  there  is  no  account  whatever  taken  of  the  densities  of 
the  solutions,  and  the  correction  for  dissociation  is  made  by 
multiplying  the  observed  difference  in  capillary  rise  by  i, 
Arrhenius^s  Coefficient  of  Dissociation,  instead  of,  as  all 
reasoning  and  analogy  show  ought  to  be  done,  dividing  by 
that  factor,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  much  reliance  can  be 
placed  on  the  result. 

The  results  given  by  Quincke  for  solutions  of  chlorides  in 
water  and  alcohol  are,  when  corrected  for  dissociation,  in 
remarkably  close  agreement  with  the  fourth  deduction  stated 
above. 

Quincke's  t  figures  give  as  the  increase  in  surface-tension 
of  a  normal  solution  of  lithium  chloride  in  water,  1*534  dynes 
per  centimetre,  and  for  a  normal  solution  of  the  same  salt  in 

♦  ZeUschrift  fiir  physikdlische  Chemk,  v.  p.  233  (1800), 
t  Pogg.  Ann,  clz.  p.  660. 
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alcohol  an  increase  oi  '968  dyne  per  centimetre.  Correcting 
the  former  resnlt  for  dissociation,  the  result  is  a  rise  corre- 
sponding to  *953  dyne  for  a  non-dissociated  substance  in 
water;  and  the  number  *968  for  solution  in  alcohol  would 
undergo  but  a  slight  diminution  on  account  of  the  very  small 
amount  of  dissociation  in  alcoholic  solution. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  rise,  after  this  correction  has 
been  applied,  is  almost  the  same  for  these  two  solvents,  as  it 
ought  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  fourth  of  the  theoretical 
deductions  stated  aboye. 


XXXIII.   On  the  Minimum  Current  audible  in  the  Telephone. 
By  Lord  Ratleiqh,  Sec.R.SJ* 

'PHE  estimates  which  have  been  put  forward  of  the 
-^  minimum  current  perceptible  in  the  Bell  telephone  vary 
largely.  Mr.  Preece  gives  6  xlO""*' ampere  t;  Frof.  Tait, 
for  a  current  reversed  500  times  per  second,  2  X 10""  ampere  J. 
De  la  Rue  gives  1  x  10""®  ampere,  and  the  same  figure  is 
recorded  by  Brough  §  as  applicable  to  the  strongest  current 
with  which  the  instrument  is  worked.  Various  methods^ 
more  or  less  worthy  of  confidence,  have  been  employed,  but 
the  only  experimenter  who  has  described  his  procedure  with 
detail  sufficient  to  allow  of  criticism  is  Prof.  Ferraris  ||,  whose 
results  may  be  thus  expressed  : — 


Pitch.  Frequency. 


in  amperes. 

Do,    264  23xl0-» 

Fa^    362  17xlO-« 

La^    440  10xl0-» 

Do,    628  7xl0-» 

Be,    694  6xl0-« 

The  currents  were  from  a  make-and-break  apparatus,  and 
in  each  case  are  reckoned  as  if  only  the  first  penodic  term  of 

*  Commimicated  by  the  Author,  having  been  read  at  the  Oxford 
Meeting  of  the  British  Association. 

t  Bril  Assoc.  Report,  Manchester,  1887,  p.  611. 

X  Edin.  Proc.  vol.  ix.  p.  651  (1878).  Prof.  Tait  speaks  of  a  biUum 
B.A.  units,  and,  as  he  kindly  informs  me,  a  billion  here  means  10^'. 

§  Proceedings  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  1877,  p.  256. 

II  AUi  deOa  B.  Aocad.  d.  Set,  di  Torino,  vol.  xiii.  p.  1024  (1877). 
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the  Fourier  series  representative  of  the  actual  current  were 
eflPective.  On  this  account  the  quantities  in  the  third  column 
should  probably  be  increased,  for  the  presence  of  overtones 
could  hardly  fail  to  favour  audibility. 

Although  a  considerable  margin  must  be  allowed  for  vary- 
ing pitch,  varying  acuteness  of  audition,  and  varying  con- 
struction of  the  instruments,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  suppose 
that  all  the  results  above  mentioned  can  be  correct,  even  in 
the  roughest  sense.  The  question  is  of  considerable  interest 
in  connexion  with  the  theory  of  the  telephone.  For  it 
appears  that  a  priori  calculations  of  the  possible  efficiency  of 
the  instrument  are  difficult  to  reconcile  with  numbers  such  as 
those  of  Tait  and  of  Preece,  at  least  without  attributing  to 
the  ear  a  degree  of  sensitiveness  to  aerial  vibration  far  sur- 
passing even  the  marvellous  estimates  that  have  hitlierto  been 
given  * . 

Under  these  circumstances  it  appeared  to  be  desirable  to 
undertake  fresh  observations,  in  which  regard  should  be  paid 
to  various  sources  of  error  that  may  have  escaped  attention 
in  the  earlier  day?  of  telephony.  The  importance  of  de- 
dning  the  resistance  of  the  instruments  and  of  employing 
pure  tones  of  various  pitch  need  not  be  insisted  upon. 

As  regards  resistance,  a  low-resistance  telephone,  although 
suitable  in  certain  ciises,  must  not  be  expected  to  show  the 
same  sensitiveness  to  current  as  an  instrument  of  higher  resist- 
ance. If  we  suppose  that  the  total  space  available  for  the 
windings  is  given,  and  that  the  proportion  of  it  occupied  by 
the  copper  is  also  given,  a  simple  relation  obtains  between 
the  resistance  and  the  minimum  current.  For  if  7  be  the 
current,  n  bo  the  number  of  convolutions,  and  r  the  resistance, 
we  have,  as  in  the  theory  of  galvanometers,  717= const., 
r<-3>'= const.,  so  that  7>/r=const.,  or  the  minimum  current 
is  inversely  as  the  square  root  of  the  resistance. 

The  telephones  employed  in  the  experiments  about  to  he 
narrated  were  two,  of  which  one  (Ti)  is  a  very  efficient  in- 
strument of  70-ohms  resistance.  The  other  (T3),  of  less 
finished  workmanship,  was  rewound  in  the  laboratory  with 
comparatively  thick  wire.  The  interior  diameter  of  the 
windings  is  9  millim.,  and  the  exterior  diameter  is  26  millira. 
The  width  of  the  groove,  or  the  axial  dimension  of  the  coil,  is 
8  millim.,  the  number  of  windings  is  160,  and  the  resistance  is 
•8  ohm.      Since  the  dimensions  of  the  coils  are  about  the 

♦  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  vol.  xxvi.  p.  248  (1877).  Also  Wien,  Wied.  Ann. 
vol.  xxxvi.  p.  834  (1889). 
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same  in  the  two  cases,  we  should  expect,  according  to  the 
ahove  law,  that  about  10  times  as  mach  current  would  be 
required  in  Tg  as  in  Ti.  Both  instruments  are  of  the  Bell 
(unipolar)  type,  and  comparison  with  other  specimens  shows 
that  there  is  nothing  exceptional  in  their  sensibility. 

In  view  of  the  immense  discrepancies  above  recorded,  it  is 
evident  that  what  is  required  is  not  so  much  accuracy  of 
measurement  as  assured  soundness  in  method.  It  appeared 
to  me  that  electromotive  forces  of  the  necessary  harmonic 
type  would  be  best  secured  by  the  employment  of  a  revolving 
magnet  in  the  proximity  of  an  inductor-coil  of  known  con- 
struction. The  electromotive  force  thus  generated  operates 
in  a  circuit  of  known  resistance ;  and,  if  the  self-induction 
can  be  neglected,  the  calculation  of  the  current  presents  no 
difficulty.  The  sound  as  heard  in  the  telephone  may  be  re- 
duced to  the  required  point  either  by  varying  the  distance 
(B)  between  the  magnet  and  the  inductor,  or  by  increasing 
the  resistance  (R)  of  the  circuit.  In  fact  both  these  quan- 
tities may  be  varied  ;  and  the  agreement  of  results  obtained 
with  widely  diflPerent  values  of  R  constitutes  an  effective  test 
of  the  legitimacy  of  neglecting  self-induction.  When  R  is 
too  much  reduced,  the  time-constant  of  the  circuit  becomes 
comparable  with  the  period  of  vibration,  and  the  current  is 
no  longer  increased  in  proportion  to  the  reduction  of  R. 
This  complication  is  most  likely  to  occur  when  the  pitch  is 
high. 

In  order  to  keep  as  clear  as  possible  of  the  complication 
due  to  self-induction,  I  employed  in  the  earlier  experiments  a 
resistance-coil  of  100,000  ohms,  constructed  as  usual  of  wire 
doubled  upon  itself.  But  it  soon  appeared  that  in  avoiding 
Scylla  I  had  fallen  upon  Charybdis.  The  first  suspicion  of 
something  wrong  arose  from  the  observation  that  the  sound 
was  nearly  as  loud  when  the  100,000  ohms  was  included  as 
when  a  10,000-ohm  coil  was  substituted  for  it.  The  first 
explanation  that  suggested  itself  was  that  the  sound  was  being 
conveyed  mechanically  instead  of  electrically,  as  is  indeed 
quite  possible  under  certain  conditions  of  experiment.  But  a 
careful  observation  of  the  efiect  of  breaking  the  continuity  of 
the  leads,  one  at  a  time,  proved  that  the  propagation  was 
really  electrical.  Subsequent  inquiry  showed  that  the  anomaly 
was  due  to  a  condenser,  or  leyden,  like  action  of  the  doubled 
wire  of  the  100,000-ohm  coil.  When  the  junction  at  the 
middle  was  unsoldered,  so  as  to  interrupt  the  metallic  conti- 
nuity, the  sounds  heard  in  the  telephone  were  nearly  as  loud 
as  before.     In  this  condition  the  resistance  should  have  been 
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enormous,  and  was  in  fact  about  12  megohms  *  as  indicated 
by  a  galvanometer.  It  was  evident  that  the  coil  was  acting 
principally  as  a  ley  den  rather  than  as  a  resistance,  and  that  any 
calculation  founded  upon  results  obtained  with  it  would  be 
entirely  fallacious. 

It  is  easy  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  point  at  which  the 
complication  due  to  capacity  would  begin  to  manifest  itself. 
Consider  the  case  of  a  simple  resistance  R  in  parallel  with  a 
leyden  of  capacity  C,  and  let  the  currents  in  the  two  branches 
be  a  andy  respectively.  If  V  be  the  difference  of  potential 
at  the  common  terminals,  proportional  to  e^^,  we  have 

ar=V/R,  t/  =  GdY/dt:=ipYG  ; 

so  that 

a+y  _  l  +  ipUQ 
V    "■  ~    R      • 

The  amplitude  of  the  total  current  is  increased  by  the 
leyden  in  the  ratio  y/  (1  +/;*R*C*)  :  1 ;  and  the  action  of  the 
leyden  becomes  important  when  ;;RC=  1.  With  a  frequency 
of  640,  jK?=4020  ;  so  that,  if  R=10>4  c.G.s.,  the  critical  value 
of  C  is  ^-^2  X  10"^^  C.G.S.,  or  about  ^  of  a  microfarad. 

It  will  be  seen  that  even  if  the  capacity  remained  unaltered, 
a  reduction  of  resistance  in  the  ratio  say  of  10  to  1  would 
greatly  diminish  the  complication  due  to  condenser-like 
action ;  but  perhaps  the  best  evidence  that  the  results  obtained 
are  not  prejudiced  in  this  manner  is  afforded  by  the  experi- 
ments in  which  the  principal  resistance  was  a  column  of 
plumbago. 

The  revolving  magnet  was  of  clock-spring,  about  2^  centim. 
long,  and  so  bent  as  to  be  driven  directly,  windmill  &shion, 
from  an  organ  bellows.  It  was  mounted  transversely  upon  a 
portion  of  a  sewing-needle,  the  terminals  of  which  were  carried 
in  slight  indentations  at  the  ends  of  a  U-shaped  piece  of  brass. 
As  fitted  to  the  wind-trunk  the  axis  of  rotation  was  horizontal. 

The  inductor-coil,  with  its  plane  horizontal,  was  situated 
so  that  its  centre  was  vertically  below  that  of  the  magnet  at 
distance  B.  Thus,  if  A  be  the  mean  radius  of  the  coil,  n  the 
number  of  convolutions,  the  galvanometer-constant  G  of  the 
coil  at  the  place  occupied  by  me  magnet  is  given  by 

G  =  '-9^, (1) 

•  Doubtless  the  insulation  between  the  wires  should  have  been  much 
higher. 
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where  C*= A'+  B* ;  and  if  m  be  the  magnetic  moment  of  the 
magnet,  and  ^  the  angle  of  rotation,  the  mutual  potential  M 
may  be  represented  by  * 

M=Gm8in<^ (2) 

If  the  frequency  of  revolution  be  /?/2tr,  ^^pt ;  and  then 

dMIdt^G^mpoofipt (3) 

The  expression  (3)  represents  the  electromotive  force  oper- 
ative in  the  circuit.  If  the  inductance  can  be  neglected,  the 
corresponding  current  is  obtained  on  division  of  (3)  by  B,  the 
total  resistance  of  the  circuit. 

The  moment  m  is  deduced  by  observation  of  the  deflexion 
of  a  magnetometer-needle  from  the  position  \vhich  it  assumes 
under  the  operation  of  the  earth's  horizontal  force  H.  If  the 
magnet  be  situated  to  the  east  at  distance  r,  and  be  itself 
directed  east  and  west,  the  angular  deflexion  6  from  equili- 
brium is  given  by 

The  relation  between  the  angle  0  and  the  double  deflexion 
d  in  scale-divisions,  obtained  on  reversal  of  m,  is  approximately 
0=d/4I),  where  D  is  the  distance  between  mirror  and  scale  ; 
so  that  we  may  take 

«"'        (4) 


m  = 


«D 


The  amplitude  of  the  oscillatory  current,  generated  under  these 
conditions,  is  accordingly 

4C«RD (^J 

If  c.G.s.  units  are  employed,  H=*18.  A  must  of  course 
be  measured  in  centimetres;  but  anv  units  that  are  convenient 
may  be  used  for  r  and  C,  and  for  a  and  D.  The  current  will 
then  be  given  in  terms  of  the  c.G.s.  unit,  which  is  equal  to 
10  amperes. 

The  inductor-coil  used  in  most  of  the  experiments  is  wound 
upon  an  ebonite  ring,  and  is  the  one  that  was  employed  as  the 
"  suspended  coil "  in  the  determination  of  the  electro-chemical 
equivalent  of  silver  f.     The  number  of  convolutions  (n)  is  242. 

*  Maxwell, '  Electriciiy  and  Magnetisii)/  vol.  ii.  5  700, 
t  Phil.  TranB.  part  ii.  1884  ,p.  421, 
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produce  the  standard  sound  is  found  to  be  7*4  X  10~®  C.G.S., 
or  7'4  X  10"'^  amperes,  for  telephone  Tj, 

The  results  obtained  by  the  method  of  the  revolving  magnet 
are  collected  into  the  accompanying  table.  The  "wooden 
coil  "  is  of  smaller  dimensions  than  the  "  ebonite  coil/'  the 
mean  radius  being  only  3*5  centim.  The  number  of  convolu- 
tions is  370, 


Frequency  =  307.     Ebonite  coil. 


Telephone. 


T, 


B  in  ohmB. 

64100  Plumbago. 

8100  Box. 

4100  Box. 

500  Box. 

200  Box. 

Frequency  a 

84100  Plumbago. 
10100  Box. 
1600  Box. 
350  Box. 


Sound. 

Below  standard. 
Standard. 


Current  in 
nmperee. 

3-8  X  10-7 
7-4x10-7 
5-2x10-7 
1-2x10-5 
l-OxlO-« 


:307.     Wooden  coil. 

Standard. 


3-6  X  10-7 
3-7x10-7 
5-4x10-7 
1-1 X  10-5 


Frequency  =  192.     Ebonite  coil. 
T^....|      3100  Box.  I    2  5xl0-«    \    Standard. 

Tlie  method  of  the  revolving  magnet  seemed  to  be  quite 
satisfactory  so  far  as  it  w^ent,  but  it  was  desirable  to  extend 
the  determinations  to  frequencies  higher  than  could  well  be 
reached  in  this  manner.  For  this  purpose  recourse  was  had 
to  magnetized  tuning-forks,  vibrating  with  kndwn  amplitudes. 
If,  for  the  moment,  we  suppose  the  magnetic  poles  to  be  con- 
centrated at  the  extremities  of  the  prongs,  a  vibrating-fork 
may  be  regarded  as  a  simple  magnet,  fixed  in  position  and 
direction,  but  of  moment  proportional  to  the  instantaneous 
distance  between  the  poles.  Tnus,  if  the  magnetic  axis  pass 
perpendicularly  through  the  centre  of  the  mean  plane  of  the 
inductor-coil,  the  situation  is  very  similar  to  that  obtaining 
in  the  case  of  the  revolving  magnet.  The  angle  d>  in  (2)  is 
no  longer  variable,  but  such  that  sin^=l  throughout.  On 
the  other  hand  m  varies  harmonically.  If  I  be  the  mean 
distance  between  the  poles,  2fi  the  extreme  arc  from  rest  to 
rest  traversed  by  eacn  pole  during  the  vibration,  ttiq  the 
mean  magnetic  moment, 

m/mQ=i  1  +  2/3/1 .  sin  pty 
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and 

dM/dt:=zQfn^.  2/3/1.  COB  pt.        ...     (6) 

The  formula  corresponding  to  (5)  is  thus  derived  from  it  by 
simple  introduction  of  the  factor  2^/L 

The  forks  were  excited  by  bowing,  and  the  observation  of 
amplitude  was  effected  by  comparison  with  a  finely  divided 
scale  under  a  magnifying-glass.  It  was  convenient  to  ob- 
serve the  extreme  end  of  a  prong  where  the  motion  is  greatest, 
but  the  double  amplitude  thus  measured  must  be  distinguished 
from  2/3.  In  order  to  allow  for  the  distance  between  the  re- 
sultant poles  and  the  extremities  of  the  prongs,  the  measured 
amplitude  was  reduced  in  the  ratio  of  2  to  3.  The  observa- 
tion of  the  magnetic  moment  at  the  magnetometer  is  not 
embarrassed  by  the  diffusion  of  the  free  polarity. 

In  order  to  explain  the  determination  more  completelv,  I 
will  give  full  details  of  an  observation  with  a  fork  c  of 
frequency  256.  The  distance  /  between  the  middles  of  the 
prongs  was  '875  inch^  and  the  double  amplitude  of  the 
vibration  at  the  end  of  one  of  the  prongs  was  '09  inch.  Thus 
2y3  is  reckoned  as  '06  inch.  The  inductor-coil  was  the 
ebonite  coil  already  described,  and  the  sound  was  judged  to 
be  of  the  standard  distinctness  when,  for  example,  B= 15 
inches,  or  C=15'5  inches,  and  the  added  resistance  was 
1000  ohms,  so  that  11=1100  x  10*.  The  quantities  required 
for  the  computation  of  (5)  as  extended  are 

n=242,  ^=2irx256,      H=-18, 

A=   10'25,        r=15,  d=410, 

C=  15-5,        R=ll  X 10",       D=1370, 
2y8=-06,  /=-875  ; 

and  they  give  for  the  current  corresponding  to  the  standard 
sound  9*8  x  10~®  c.G.s.,  or  9'8  X 10"^  amperes. 

A  summary  of  the  results  obtained  with  forks  of  pitch 
c,  (/,  efj  g',  (/',  e^',  g'*  is  annexed.  As  the  pitch  rose,  the 
difficulties  of  observation  increased,  both  on  account  of  the 
less  duration  of  the  sound  and  of  the  smaller  amplitudes 
available  for  measurement.  In  one  observation  with  tele- 
phone T2  at  pitch  c",  the  resistance,  estimated  at  11  ohms,  was 
that  of  the  coil,  telephone,  and  leads  only.  No  trustworthy 
result  was  to  be  expected  under  such  conditions,  but  the 
number  is  included  in  order  to  show  how  small  was  the 
influence  of  self-induction,  even  where  it  had  every  opportunity 
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Telephone.  B  in  ohms.  Current  in  amperes. 

c  =  128. 
T^  ....|   1100  ....      2-8x10-6 


T.  . . . . 


(/  =  256. 


8100  Box. 

1100  ..., 

600  .... 


6-8x10-7 
9-8x10-7 


MxlO-» 


^  =  320. 


t; 


84000 
6100 
1600 


Plumb. 
Box. 


3-8x10-7 
2-6x10-7 
3-1  x  10-7 


ff'  =  384 

84000  Plumb. 
9500  Box. 
2100    .... 

900  .... 

600  .... 

300  .... 


1-4x10-7 
1-6x10-7 
1-4x10-7 
1-7x10-7 


l-9xl0-« 
2-2xl0-« 


T,.... 

84000  Plumb 

T  .... 

9000  Box. 

T  .... 

3600  .... 

T  .... 

700  .... 

T  .... 

11? 

T  .... 

100  Box. 

T  .... 

300  .... 

t;.... 

500  .... 

1^.... 

900  .... 

512. 

8-9  X 10-8 

4-8x10-8 

6-2x10-8 

8-2x10-8 

6-2xl0-«^ 

l-9xl0-« 

l-4xl0-« 

2-6x10-8 

2-4x10-8 


t; 


(/'  =  640. 


84000  Plumb. 
5100  Box. 
1100  .... 


3-8x10-8 
3-8x10-8 
6-6  x  10-8 


/'  =  768. 


84000  Plumb. 
7100  Box. 
2100    .... 


1-1x10-7 

•9x10-7 

1-1x10-7 
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of  manifesting  itself.  If  we  bring  together  the  numbers* 
derived  with  the  revolving  magnet  and  with  the  forks,  we 
obtain  in  the  case  of  Ti : — 

Pitch.  Source.  Current  in  10~~^  amperes. 

128  ....     Fork 2800 

192 Eevolying  magnet    . .  250 

256....     Fork 83 

307 Revolving  magnet   . .  49 

320....     Fork 32 

384 15 

512 7 

640 4-4 

768 10 

It  would  appear  that  the  maximum  sensitiveness  to  current 
occurs  in  the  region  of  frequency  640 ;  but  observations  at 
still  higher  frequencies  would  be  needed  to  establish  this 
conclusion  beyond  doubt.  Attention  must  be  paid  to  the  fact 
that  the  sounds  were  not  the  least  that  could  be  heard,  and 
that  before  a  comparison  is  made  with  the  numbers  given  by 
other  experimenters  there  should  be  a  division  by  2,  if  not 
by  3.  But  this  consideration  does  not  fully  explain  the 
difference  between  the  above  table  and  that  of  Ferraris 
already  quoted,  from  which  it  appears  that  in  his  experiments 
a  current  of  5  X  10~®  amperes  was  audible. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  sensitiveness  of  the 
telephone  to  periodic  currents  is  of  the  same  order  as  that  of 
the  galvanometer  of  equal  resistance  to  steady  currents  t, 
viz.  that  the  currents  (at  pitch  512)  just  audible  in  the 
telephone  would,  on  commutation,  be  just  easily  visible  by 
a  deflexion  in  the  latter  instrument.  But  there  is  probably- 
more  room  for  further  refinements  in  the  galvanometer  than 
in  the  telephone. 

If  we  compare  the  performances  of  the  two  telephones  Ti 
and  T2,  we  find  ratios  of  sensitiveness  to  current  ranging  from 
13  to  30  ;  so  that  Tg  shows  itself  inferior  in  a  degree  beyond 
what  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  resistances.  It  is  singular 
that  an  experiment  of  another  kind  led  to  the  opposite  con- 
clusion. The  circuit  of  a  Daniell  cell  A  was  permanently 
closed  through  resistance-coils  of  5  ohms  and  of  1000  ohms. 
The  two  telephones  in  series  with  one  another  and  with  a 
resistance-box  C  were  placed  in  a  derived  circuit  where  was 

*  The  observations  recorded  were  made  with  my  own  ears.  Mr.  Gordon 
obtained  very  similar  numbers  when  he.  took  my  place. 

t  See,  for  example,  Ayrton,  Mather,  and  Sumpner,  Phil.  Mag.  vol. 
p.  90, 1890,  "  On  Galvanometers." 
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also  a  scraping  contact-apparatus  B,  as  indicated  in  the  figure. 
The  adjustment  was  made  by  varying  the  resistance  in  C  until 
the  sound  was  just  easily  audible  in  the  telephone  under  trial. 
Experiments  conducted  upon  this  plan  showed  that  Ti  was 
only  about  five  times  as  sensitive  to  current  as  T3.     It  was 

V — I  , s  , 1000 / 


c 


T, T^— ^ 


noticed^  however,  that  the  sounds,  though  as  equal  as  could 
be  estimated^  were  not  of  the  same  quality,  and  in  this 
probably  lies  the  explanation  of  the  discrepancy  between  the 
two  methods  of  experimenting.  In  the  latter  the  original 
sound  is  composite,  and  the  telephone  selects  the  most 
favourable  elements — that  is,  those  nearly  in  agreement  with 
the  natural  pitch  of  its  own  plate.  In  this  way  the  loudness 
of  the  selected  sound  becomes  a  question  of  the  freedom  of 
vibration  of  the  plate,  an  element  which  is  almost  without 
influence  when  the  sound  is  of  pitch  far  removed  from  that  of 
the  proper  tone  of  the  telephone.  There  was  independent 
reason  for  the  suspicion  that  Tj  had  not  so  well  defined  a 
proper  pitch  as  was  met  with  in  the  case  of  some  other 
telephones. 

P.S. — Measurements  with  the  electro-dynamometer  have 
been  made  by  Cross  and  Page"^  of  the  currents  used  in 
practical  telephony.  The  experiments  were  varied  by  the 
emplovment  of  several  transmitters,  and  various  vowel  sounds 
were  mvestigated.  The  currents  found  were  of  the  order 
2  X  10~*  amperes. 

XXXIV.    An   Attempt  at   a   Quantitative    Theory   of  the 
Telephone.     By  Lord  Rayleigh,  Sec.  R.S.i 

THE  theory  of  the  telephone  cannot  be  said  to  be  under- 
stood, in  any  but  the  most  general  manner,  until  it  is 
possible  to  estimate  from  the  data  of  construction  what  its 
sensitiveness  should  be,  at  least  so  far  as  to  connect  the 
magnitude  of  the  vibratory  current  with  the  resulting  con- 
densations   and    rarefactions   in    the    external    ear-passage. 

*  Electrical  Review,  Nov.  14, 1885.  I  owe  this  reference  to  Mr.  Swin- 
burne. 

t  Communicated  by  the  Author,  haring  been  read  at  the  Oxford 
Mtretiog  of  the  British  Association. 
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Unfortunately  such  an  estimate  is  a  matter  of  extreme  diffi- 
culty, partly  on  account  of  imperfection  in  our  knowledge  of 
the  magnetic  properties  of  iron,  and  partly  from  mathematical 
difficulties  arising  from  the  particular  forms  employed  in 
actual  construction  ;  and  indeed  the  problem  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  attacked  hitherto.  In  view,  however,  of  the 
doubts  that  have  been  expressed  as  to  theory,  and  of  the 
highly  discrepant  estimates  of  actual  sensitiveness  which  have 
been  put  forward,  it  appears  desirable  to  make  the  attempt. 
It  will  be  understood  that  at  present  the  question  is  as  to  the 
order  of  magnitude  only,  and  that  the  result  will  not  be  with- 
out value  should  it  prove  to  be  10  or  even  100  times  in  error. 
One  of  the  elements  required  to  be  known,  the  number  (n) 
of  convolutions,  cannot  be  directly  observed  in  the  case  of  a 
finished  instrument ;  but  it  may  be  inferred  with  sufficient 
accuracy  for  the  present  purpose  from  the  dimensions  and 
the  resistance  of  the  coil.  Denote  the  axial  dimension  by  f  , 
the  inner  and  outer  radii  by  rji  and  i/j,  the  section  of  the  wire 
by  or  and  its  total  length  by  /,  so  that  la  is  the  total  volume 
of  copper.  The  area  of  section  of  the  coil  by  an  aidal  plane 
is  SiVi'^Vi)}  aiid  of  this  the  area  na  is  occupied  by  copper. 
If  we  suppose  the  latter  to  be  half  the  former,  we  shall  not  be 
far  from  the  mark.     Thus 

na=\^{Vi-Vi) (1) 

On  the  same  assumption, 

i<r=i^f(i7/-V) (2) 

Accordingly,  if  R  be  the  whole  resistance  of  the  coil,  and  r 
the  specific  resistance  of  copper, 

iv— r  — = — cT? X — (o) 

As  applicable  to  actual  telephones  we  may  take  f  =  1  centim., 
r)2=Si]i;  and  then  R=4:7rrn^.  In  O.G.s.  measure  r  =  1600, 
and  thus 

'*''^47rxl600 ^^^ 

If  the  resistance  be  100  ohms, 

Il=10^S  and  n=2230. 

When  the  resistance  varies,  other  circumstances  remaining 
the  same, 

nai/R. 

We  have  now  to  connect  the  periodic  force  upon  the  tele- 
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phone-plate  with  the  periodic  cnrreDt  in  the  coil.  As  has 
already  been  stated,  only  a  very  rough  estimate  is  possible 
a  priori.  We  will  commence  by  considering  the  case  of  an 
unlimited  cylindrical  core,  divided  by  a  transverse  fracture 
into  two  parts,  and  encompassed  by  an  infinite  cylindrical 
magnetizing  coil  containing  n  turns  to  the  centimetre.  If  y 
be  the  current,  the  magnetizing  force  8H  due  to  it  is 

SH=47rn7 (5) 

If  we  regard  the  core  as  composed  of  soft  iron,  magnetized 
strongly  by  a  constant  force  H,  the  mechanical  force  with 
which  the  two  parts  attract  one  another  per  unit  of  area  is  in 
the  usual  notation 

I(H  +  2wI); 

and  what  we  require  is  the  variation  of  this  quantity,  when  H 
becomes  H  +  SH.     This  may  be  written 

SH{l+(H+47rI)jg} (6) 

The  value  of  dljdR  to  be  here  employed  is  that  appropriate 
to  small  cyclical  changes.  It  is  greatest  when  I  is  small, 
and  then  *  amounts  to  about  100/47r.  As  I  increases,  dl/dK 
diminishes,  and  finally  approaches  to  zero  in  the  state  of  satu- 
ration. In  order  to  increase  (6)  it  is  thus  advisable  to 
augment  I  up  to  a  certain  pointy  but  not  to  approach  satura- 
tion so  nearly  as  to  bring  about  a  great  diminution  in  the 
value  of  dl/dK,  In  the  absence  of  precise  information  we 
may  estimate  that  the  maximum  of  (6)  will  be  reached  when 
I  is  about  half  the  saturation  value,  or  equal  to  800 1;  and 
that  dl/rfH  also  has  half  its  maximum  value,  or  50/47r.  At 
this  rate  the  force  due  to  5H  is  about  40,000  8H,  reckoned 
per  unit  of  area  of  the  divided  core,  or  by  (5) 

40,000  x47rn7 (7) 

But  before  (7)  can  be  applied  to  the  core  of  a  telephone 
electromagnet  it  must  be  subjected  to  large  deductions.  For 
in  the  telephone  the  total  number  of  windings  n  is  limited  to 
about  one  centimetre  measured  parallel  to  the  axis,  whereas 
in  (7)  the  electromagnet  is  supposed  to  be  infinitely  long,  and 
n  denotes  the  number  of  windings  per  centimetre.  If  we  are 
to  suppose  in  (7)  that  the  windings  are  really  limited  to  one 
centimetre,  lying  immediately  on  one  side  of  the  division, 
there  must  be  a  loss  of  efiect  which  I  estimate  at  5  times. 

*  PML  Mag.  xjdii.  p.  226  (1887). 

t  Ewing, '  Magnetic  Induction/  1801,  p.  136. 

Fhil.  Maa.  8  5.  Vol,  88.  No.  232.  Sept.  1894.  X 
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We  have  now  further  to  imagine  the  second  part  of  the 
divided  cylinder  to  be  replaced  oy  the  plate  of  the  telephone, 
and  that  not  in  actual  contact  with  the  remaining  cylindrical 
part.  The  reduction  of  eflFect  on  this  account  I  estimate  at 
4  times*.  The  force  on  the  telephone-plate  per  unit  area  of 
core  is  thus 

2000x47rn7; (8) 

or  if,  as  for  the  telephone  of  100-ohms  resistance,  n=2200, 
and  area  of  section  =  '31  sq.  cm., 

force  =  1-7x10' 7 (9) 

In  (9)  the  force  is  in  dynes,  and  the  current  7  is  in  c.G.s. 
measure.     If  F  denote  the  current  reckoned  in  amperes^ 

force  =  1-7  xlO«r, (10) 

and  this  must  be  supposed  to  be  operative  at  the  centre  of  the 
plate. 

We  shall  presently  consider  what  effect  such  a  force  may 
be  expected  to  produce  ;  but  before  proceeding  to  this  I  may 
record  the  result  of  some  experiments  directed  to  check  the 
applicability  of  (10),  and  made  subsequently  to  the  theoretical 
estimates.  A  Bell  telephone,  similar  to  Tj,  was  mounted 
vertically,  mouth  downwards,  having  attached  to  the  centre 
of  its  plate  a  slender  strip  of  glass.  This  strip  was  also 
vertical  and  carried  at  its  lower  end  a  small  scale-pan.  The 
whole  weight  of  the  attachments  was  only  '41  gmm.  The 
movement  of  the  glass  strip  in  the  direction  of  its  length  was 
observed  through  a  readinff-microscopo  focused  upon  acci- 
dental markings.  The  teleplione,  itself  of  70-ohms  resistance, 
was  connected  through  a  reversing-key  with  a  Daniell  cell 
and  with  an  external  resistance  varied  from  time  to  time.  In 
taking  an  observation  the  current  was  first  sent  in  such  a 
direction  as  to  depress  the  plate,  and  the  web  was  adjusted 
upon  the  mark.  The  current  was  then  reversed,  by  which 
the  plato  was  drawn  up,  but  by  addition  of  weights  in  the 
pan  it  was  brought  back  again  to  the  same  position  as  before. 
The  force  due  to  the  current  is  thus  measured  by  the  half  of 
the  weight  applied. 

The  results  were  as  follows  : — 

External  resistance  in  ohms  .     .  100      200       500 
Weight  in  grams 8  4  2 

When  1000  ohms  were  included,  the  displacement  on  reversal 

*  I  should  say  that  these  estimates  were  all  made  in  ignorance  of  the 
result  to  which  they  would  lead. 
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was  still  just  visible.  We  may  conclude  that  a  force  of 
1  gram  weight  corresponds  to  a  current  of  about  ^^  of  an 
ampere.  Now,  1  gram  weight  is  equal  to  981  dynes,  so  that 
for  comparison  with  (10) 

force=-6xlO«r (11) 

The  force  observed  is  thus  about  the  third  part  of  that  which 
had  been  estimated,  and  the  agreement  is  sufficient. 

Although  not  needed  for  the  above  comparison,  we  shall 
presently  require  to  know  the  linear  displacement  of  the 
centre  of  the  telephone-plate  due  to  a  given  force.  Observa- 
tions with  the  aid  of  a  micrometer-eyepiece  showed  that  a 
force  of  5  grams  weight  gave  a  displacement  of  10"*  x  6*62 
centim.,  or  10"*  x  1*32  for  each  gram,  viz.  10"^  x  1'34  oentim. 
per  dyne.  Thus  by  (11)  the  displacement  x  due  to  a  current 
r  expressed  in  amperes  is 

a?=-080r (12) 

We  have  now  to  estimate  what  motion  of  the  telephone- 
plate  may  be  expected  to  result  from  a  given  periodic  force 
operating  at  its  centre.  The  effect  depends  largely  upon  the 
relation  between  the  frequency  of  the  imposed  vibration  and 
those  natural  to  the  plate  regarded  as  a  freely  vibrating  body. 
If  we  attempt  to  calculate  the  natural  frequencies  a  priori^ 
we  are  met  by  uncertainty  as  to  the  precise  mechanical  con- 
ditions. From  the  manner  in  which  a  telephone-plate  is 
supported  we  should  naturally  regard  the  ideal  condition  as 
one  in  which  the  whole  of  the  circular  boundary  is  clamped. 
On  this  basis  a  calculation  may  be  made,  and  it  appears  *  that 
the  frequency  of  the  gravest  symmetrical  mode  should  be 
about  991  in  the  case  of  the  telephone  in  question.  But  it 
may  well  be  doubted  whether  we  are  justified  in  assuming 
that  the  clamping  is  complete,  and  «ny  relaxation  tells  in  the 
direction  of  a  lowered  frequency.  A  more  trustworthy  con- 
clusion may  perliaps  be  founded  upon  the  observed  connexion 
between  displacement  and  force  of  restitution,  coupled  with 
an  estimate  of  the  inertia  of  the  moving  parts.  The  total 
weight  of  the  plate  is  3*4  grams  ;  the  outside  diameter  is 
5*7  centim.,  and  the  inside  diameter,  corresponding  to  the 
free  portion  of  the  plate,  is  4*5.  The  eflfective  mass,  supposed 
to  be  situated  at  the  centre,  I  estimate  to  be  that  correspond- 
ing to  a  diameter  of  2*5  centim.,  viz.  "65  gram.  A  force  of 
restitution  per  unit  displacement  equal  to  (10""^  x  1'34)~*,  or 
10*  X  7'5,  is  supposed  to  urge  the  above  mass  to  its  position 


•  <  Theory  of  Souud,'  2nd  ed.  §  221  a. 
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of  equilibrium.    The  frequency  of  the  resulting  vibration  is 


1       //10«x7-5-l      -,- 


With  the  aid  of  a  special  electric  maintenance  the  plate 
may  be  made  to  speak  on  its  own  account.  The  frequency  so 
found,  viz.  89G,  corresponds  undoubtedly  to  a  free  vibration, 
but  it  does  not  follow  that  the  vibration  is  the  gnivest  of 
which  the  plate  is  capable  ;  and  there  were  indications  point- 
ing to  the  opposite  conclusion. 

As  it  is  almost  impossible  to  form  an  a  priori  estimate  of 
the  amplitude  of  vibration  {x)  when  the  frequency  of  the 
force  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  any  of  the  free  frequencies, 
I  will  take  for  calculation  the  case  of  frequency  256,  which 
is  presumably  much  lower  than  any  of  them.  Under  these 
circumstances  an  "  equilibrium  theory ''  may  be  employed, 
the  displacement  coexisting  with  any  applied  force  being  the 
same  as  if  the  force  were  permanent.  At  this  pitch  the 
minimum  current  recorded  in  the  table*  is  8*3  x  10""^  amperes; 
so  that  by  (12)  the  maximum  excursion  corresponding 
thereto  is  given  by  ^=-080  x  8*3  x  10"^=  6*8  x  10"®  centim. 

The  excursion  thus  found  must  not  be  compared  with  that 
calculated  formerly  f  for  free  progressive  waves.  The  proper 
comparison  is  rather  between  the  condensations  s  in  the  two 
cases.  In  a  progressive  wave  the  connexion  between  s  and 
Vy  the  maximum  velocity,  is  t;=a«,  where  a  is  the  velocity  of 
propagation.  But  in  the  present  case  the  excursion  x  takes 
effect  upon  a  very  small  volume.  If  A  be  the  effective  area 
of  the  plate,  and  S  the  whole  volume  included  between  the 
plate  and  the  tympanum  of  the  ear,  we  may  take  «=A4r/S. 
This  relation  assumes  that  the  condensations  and  rarefactions 
are  uniform  throughout  the  space  in  question,  an  assumption 
justified  by  the  smallness  of  its  dimensions  in  comparison 
with  the  wave-length,  and  further  that  the  behaviour  is  the 
same  as  if  the  space  were  closed  air-tight.  It  would  seem 
that  a  slight  deficiency  in  the  latter  respect  would  not  be 
materiaL 

For  the  numerical  application  I  estimate  that  A=4  sq. 
centim.,  S=20  cub.  centim.;  so  that  with  the  above  value 
of  ^ 

«=l-4xlO-«, (13) 

B  being  reckoned  in  atmospheres. 


♦  Supra,  p.  204. 

t  Tioc.  Roy.  Soc.  vol.  xxxvi.  p.  248  (ltt77). 
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The  value  of  s  corresponding  to  but  just  audible  progressive 
waves  of  frequency  256  was  found  to  be  5*9  x  lO""*,  in 
sufficiently  good  agreement  with  (13)  *. 

But  if  the  equilibrium  theory  be  applied  to  the  notes  of 
higher  pitch,  such  as  512^  we  find  the  actual  sensitiveness  of 
the  telephone  greater  than  according  to  the  calculation.  In 
this  caset  r  =  7  x  10-« ;  so  that  by  (12) 

a?=5•6xl0-^ 
and 

^=A;^/S=l•lxlO-^ (14) 

decidedly  smaller  than  that  (4-5  x  10""*)  deduced  from  the 
observations  upon  progressive  waves.  The  conclusion  seems 
to  be  that  for  these  frequencies  the  equilibrium  theory  of  the 
telephone-plate  fails,  and  that  in  virtue  of  resonance  the  sen- 
sitiveness of  the  instrument  is  specially  exalted. 

I  will  not  dwell  further  upon  these  calculations,  which 
involve  too  much  guesswork  to  be  very  satisfactory.  They 
suffice,  however,  to  show  that  the  "  push  and  pull "  iheory 
is  capable  of  giving  an  adequate  account  of  the  action  of  the 
telephone,  so  far  at  least  as  my  own  observations  are  con* 
cemed.  But  it  is  doubtful,  to  say  the  least,  whether  it  could 
be  reconciled  with  estimates  of  sensitiveness  such  as  those  of 
Tait  and  of  Preece. 


XXXV.  Experiments  on  the  Relations  of  Pressure,  Volume, 
and  T'emperature  of  Rarefied  Gases,  By  E.  C.  C.  Baly, 
1851  Exhibitio7i-SchoIar  in  University  College,  London,  and 
William  Ramsay,  Ph.D.,  FM.S.t 

[Plate  XI.] 

THE  experiments  of  which  we  give  an  account  in  the 
following  pages  are  of  two  kinds  : — first,  they  relate  to 
the  trustworthiness  of  measurements  by  means  of  the  McLeod 
gauge  ;  and  second,  they  deal  with  the  thermal  expansion  of 
gases  at  low  pressures.  The  behaviour  of  the  ingenious  gauge 
invented  by  Professor  Herbert  McLeod  has,  so  far  as  we  know, 
not  been  carefully  investigated.  The  thermal  expansion  of 
gases  at  low  pressures  has  been  the  subject  of  two  investi- 
gations, one  by  Mendeleefl',  and  one  by  G.  Melauder.  But 
many  researches  have  been  made  on  the  relations  of  volume 

*  I  hope  shortly  to  publish  an  account  of  the  observations  upon  which 
this  statement  is  founded, 
t  Supra,  p.  294. 
\  Communicated  hj  the  Physical  Society :  read  June  8, 1894. 
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to  pressure  at  constant  temperatures  ;  and  as  there  is  an 
intimate  connexion  between  the  compressibility  of  gases  and 
their  thermal  expansion,  wo  think  it  desirable  to  give  a  short 
summary  of  the  work  which  has  already  been  done  on  the 
subject.  It  is  obvious  that  if  the  product  of  pressure  and 
volume  of  a  gas  diminishes  with  the  degree  of  rarefaction, 
it  is  to  be  expected  that  its  coefficient  of  expansion  with  rise 
of  temperature  will  increase  ;  whereas,  if  the  jm  increases  as 
observed  by  MendeleeflF  and  others,  its  coefficient  of  expansion 
will  probably  diminish. 

Historical  Resume. 
1.  Relation  of  Volume  to  Pressure  at  Constant  Temperature. 

For  more  than  twenty  years  the  question  of  the  validity  of 
Boyle's  Law,  applied  to  rarefied  gases,  has  been  the  subject  of 
frequent  articles  in  scientific  journals.  In  1873  Siljestrom 
(Bihang  till  K.  Svenska  Vet.  Akad,  Handlingar^  ii.  p.  1) 
published  in  Swedish  an  account  of  experiments  to  test  this 
important  law.  His  method  consisted  in  exhausting  one  of 
two  stout  cylindrical  metal  vessels  connected  together  by 
means  of  a  tube  provided  with  an  air-tight  stopcock.  Both 
vessels  were  placed  in  a  large  reservoir  of  melting  ice  in  order 
to  maintain  temperature  constant  at  0°.  Each  vessel  was 
provided  with  a  mercury  manometer  ;  and  while  the  larger 
of  the  two  had  no  opening  except  the  tube  already  men- 
tioned, which  connected  it  with  the  smaller  vessel,  the  latter 
was  joined  by  means  of  a  brass  tube  with  a  stopcock  to  an 
ordinary  exhausting  air-pump,  also  furnished  with  a  mercury 
gauge. 

The  plan  of  operation  was  as  follows  : — The  pressure  of 
gas  in  the  smaller  vessel  was  reduced  by  means  of  the 
air-pump,  communication  with  the  larger  vessel  being  cut  oflf 
by  means  of  the  stopcock,  and  the  pressure  of  the  gas  in  both 
vessels  was  read  on  the  mercury  gauges  attached  to  them,  and 
also  on  that  attached  to  the  air-pump.  The  pressure  registered 
by  the  gauge  of  the  smaller  vessel  and  by  the  air-pump  gauge 
should  of  course  be  the  same.  Communication  with  the  air- 
pump  was  then  shut  off".  The  stopcock  between  the  two 
vessels  was  then  opened,  and  gas  passed  from  the  larger  to 
the  smaller.  After  time  had  been  allowed  for  equilibrium  of 
temperature  and  pressure  to  be  re-established,  the  pressures 
on  the  gauges  were  again  read.  The  capacities  of  the  vessels 
being  accurately  known,  the  product  of  pressure  and  volume 
could  be  calculated. 

Sixteen  series  of  experiments,  each  consisting  of  fourteen 
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individaal  readings,  were  made  with  air ;  the  diminution  of 
pressure  varied  in  these  series  from  that  of  the  atmosphere  to 
1*4  millim.  ;  and  by  means  of  an  accurate  cathetometer  the 
pressure  was  read  to  the  second  decimal  place.  The  ratio  of 
V  (the  volume  of  the  closed  reservoir)  to  V  + V  (that  of  both 
reservoirs)  was  calculated  by  means  of  the  formula 

^,_   E(Y  +  nfi)   __         eV 

where 

E  is  the  original  pressure  of  the  gas  ; 

e,  pressure  read  on  gauge  of  second  cylinder  or  of  air-pump 

after  exhausting ; 
E',  pressure  in  cylinders  after  opening  the  stopcock  ; 
nfi  and  n'fi,  small  corrections  introduced,  due  to  alteration 

in  total  volume  of  apparatus  owing  to  rise  of  mercury  in 

the  gauges,    n  is  a  number  of  centimetres,  /*  the  capacity 

of  one  centim.  of  the  gauge. 

/8  (in  following  equation)  =  fi/V.     Hence 

V^_E(I+n)8)-E(l  +  n^/3) 
V  ""  E'-« 

If  the  ratio  ( V  -f  V')/V  remains  constant,  Boyle's  law  holds  ; 
if,  on  the  contrarj',  (V  + V')/V  be  too  great  or  too  small,  the 
pressure  E'  would  be  either  less  or  greater  than  corresponds 
with  Bo3*le's  law. 

The  results  were  averaged,  series  a  and  b  being  compared 
with  series  c  and  d  ;  the  latter  with  series  e  and/,  and  so  on. 
This  process  yielded  six  sets  of  average  values  of  (V  +  V')/V 
for  air.     The  results  follow  : — 


Extremes  of  pressure. 

V+V'/V. 

759  and  352  rnilKm.    . 

.     1-47209 

352     „     164 

t) 

.     1-47165 

164     „      77 

)) 

.     .     1-46887 

77     „      37 

» 

.     1-46870 

37     „      18 

ji 

.     .     1-46122 

18    „        7 

n 

.    1-46511 

These  values  of  V  +  V'/V  decrease  with  falling  pressure  ; 
the  higher  its  value  the  lower  the  value  of  E',  and  vice  versd. 
Assuming  from  Regnault's  observations  between  1  and  30 
atmospheres  that  at  a  pressure  of  1  atmosphere  the  value  given 
above,  1'4720J),  is  correct,  and  that  Boyle's  law  holds  under 
such  a  pressure,  it  follows  that  the  pv  of  tbe  air  increases 
with  decreased  pressure.     This   conclusion,  too,  Siljestrom 
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considers  to  be  rendered  probable  by  Begnault^s  own  work. 
For  he,  too,  found  that  air  is  up  to  a  certain  degree  more 
compressible  at  pressures  higher  than  that  of  the  atmosphere. 
For  example,  if  Regnault's  results  for  pressures  between  3 
and  6,  between  6  and  12,  and  between  12  and  24  atmospheres 
be  termed  it',  V'^  and  V'^  respectively,  then 

K'lU  =  0-997 128  ;     F'/F  =  0-999386. 

The  question  of  course  is,  Can  these  and  similar  ratios 
increase  to  above  unity  ? 

Siljestrom  found  from  similar  but  less  numerous  experi- 
ments with  oxygen  and  with  carbon  dioxide  that  the  variation 
in  the  ratio  (V  +  V')/V  was  in  the  same  direction.  His  results 
with  hydrogen  are  :— 1-47247  at  759-351  millim. ;  147302 
at  351-162  millim.;  1-47258  at  162-75 millim.;  and  1*46895 
at  75-17  millim. 

Siljestrom's  results  are  criticised  by  MendeleefF  and  by 
Amagat.  Any  error  which  he  might  have  made  is  cumulative, 
as  pointed  out  by  Van  der  Ven,  whose  work  will  be  sub- 
sequently considered. 

Mendeleeffs  work  is  at  present  unfinished,  or  at  least  a 
description  of  it  in  full  has  not  yet  appeared.  His  main  work 
appeared  in  Russian  in  1875,  and  the  first  part  cx)nsists  of 
267  pages  folio  ;  the  second  part  is  not  yet  published.  We 
owe  to  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Jas.  Walker  an  account  of  the 
contents  of  this  large  volume.     Short  accounts  of  Mendel^flTs 

feneral  conclusions  are  to  be  found  in  French  in  the  Melanges 
^hysiqiies  et  Chimiques  tir4s  du  Bulletin  de  VAcad^ie  Im^ 
pMale  dee  Sciences  de  St.  FStersbourg,  ix.  ;  also  Annates  de 
Chimie  et  Physique^  [3]  ix.  1876.  These  abstracts  leave  much 
to  be  desired. 

Mendel^efi*  slates  that  he  tried  nearly  a  dozen  different 
forms  of  apparatus  before  a  satisfactory  one  was  devised. 
This,  he  says,  is  figured  in  volume  ii.  table  15  (unpubUshed)*  ; 
but  he  gives  the  following  description  of  it  in  a  lecture 
delivered  before  the  Imperial  Russian  Technical  Society  in 
January  1881 .  It  consisted  of  an  ovoid  glass  vessel,  with  a 
capacity  of  about  3^  litres,  placed  in  a  trough  of  water.  The 
lower  portion  of  this  vessel  terminated  in  a  tube,  one  metre  in 
length,  provided  at  its  lower  end  with  a  stopcock  ;  the  volume 
of  air  was  determined  by  weighing  the  mercury  run  out  from 
this  vessel.  A  tube  was  sealed  to  this  vertical  tube,  which 
served  to  fill  the  measuring-vessel  with  mercury  when  re- 
quired.    A  capillary  tube  was  attached  to  the  upper  part  of  the 

*  Professor  Mendeldeff  informs  us  that  a  large  part  of  the  second 
volume  is  now  in  manuscript 
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measuring-vessel ;  it  communicated  with  two  lateral  descend- 
ing tubes,  through  one  of  which  gas  could  be  introduced 
at  will.  It  was  closed  by  raising  a  reservoir  of  mercury, 
and  covering  an  opening  more  than  thirty  inches  below  the 
top  of  the  measuring-vessel  ;  but  when  the  reservoir  was 
lowered,  gas  could  be  passed  into  the  measuring- vessel, 
through  the  capillary  tube.  The  second  descending  tube 
connected  the  measuring-vessel  with  a  wide  manometer 
formed  like  a  siphon  ;  and  by  means  of  a  reservoir  it  was 
possible  to  raise  the  mercury  in  the  open  limb  to  a  mark 
with  great  accuracy.  Corrections  were  introduced  for  tem- 
perature, measured  by  a  diflFerential  air-thermometer,  and 
also  for  the  varying  volume  of  the  apparatus  due  to  the 
different  heights  of  the  mercury  in  the  manometer.  It  is 
easy  to  see  how  this  apparatus  could  be  employed  to  test 
Boyle's  law.  To  test  Gay-Lussac's,  he  describes  the  operation 
thus  : — 

"The  mercury  is  run  out  of  the  measuring-vessel  to  a 
mark  on  the  capillary  tube,  and  weighed.  Let  this  be  done 
at  the  temperature  of  boiling  water.  Now  cool  the  bath 
to  0°  by  surrounding  the  vessel  with  ice — the  pressure  begins 
to  diminish  as  is  indicated  by  the  manometer ;  but  we  will 
not  allow  it  to  do  so.  By  means  of  the  stopcock  and  the 
other  capillary,  we  let  mercury  run  into  the  vessel  until  the 

Pressure  of  the  gas  at  0°  becomes  the  same  as  it  was  at  100". 
he  apparatus  is  then  raised  to  the  ordinary  temperature,  and 
the  mercury  which  entered  the  tube  at  0°  is  run  out  and 
weighed.  This  weight  and  the  previous  one  give  us  the 
data  necessary  for  calculating  the  true  coefficient  of  expansion 
of  gases." 

No  final  numbers  are  given  in  Mendel^fi^a  published 
papers,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  discover  ;  but  the 
general  result  is  stated  thus  : — 

The  product  of  pressure  into  volume,  pvy  which  according 
to  Boyle's  law  should  be  constant,  varies  considerably  with 
diminution  of  pressure;  at  low  pressures  vv/dp  is  positive,  i.  ^. 
the  gas  is  less  compressible  than  it  would  be  if  it  followed 
Boyle's  law.  Stating  the  case  broadly,  it  may  be  said  that  at 
low  pressures  gases  approach  the  state  of  a  liquid  or  a  solid ; 
or  pv  increases  with  decrease  of  jp;  or  e/d  increases,  for  rf=  1/t?. 
We  have  thought  it  advisable  to  give  a  tolerably  full 
description  of  Siljestrom's  and  Mendel^efPs  experiments, 
because  they  are  described  in  languages  not  generally  known ; 
we  may  discuss  the  remaining  researches  on  the  subject  in 
.much  shorter  space,  seeing  that  they  are  described  in  French 
and  in  Qerman. 
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Amagat,  in  1883  {Annales  de  Chimie  et  Physique^  xxviii. 
p.  480),  undertook  experiments  to  test  the  results  obtained  by 
Siljestrom  and  Mendeleeff,  but  was  unable  to  confirm  them. 
His  conclasion  is,  that  for  the  lowest  pressures  measured 
(6"54  millim.)  the  differences  were  sometimes  positive,  some- 
times negative  ;  and  that  the  necessary  error  of  experiment 
was  of  an  order  of  magnitude  equal  to  that  of  the  difierences 
found.  One  of  the  main  difficulties  of  observation  was  found 
in  the  diffraction  of  the  walls  of  the  manometer  in  which  he 
measured  the  pressures  to  which  the  gases  were  exposed. 
He  appears,  however,  to  have  been  successful  in  overcoming 
this  difficulty,  by  the  use  of  polished  plane  surfaces  j  but  it  is 
noteworthy  that  a  suspicion  of  this  source  of  error  does  not 
appear  to  nave  occurred  to  either  of  the  former  experimenters. 
Amagat  also  states  that  the  utmost  limit  of  measurement  is 
probably  overestimated  at  0*01  millim. ;  and  indeed  it  is 
very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  judge  of  the  contact  of  two 
lines,  the  cross-wire  of  the  cathetometer  and  the  meniscus  of 
the  mercury  in  the  gauge,  to  within  such  a  minute  distance. 
One  of  his  criticisms  of  Mendel^eff^s  paper  is  worth  quoting: — 

^*  In  M.  Mendeleeff  s  experiments,  a  set  of  values  oipv  are 
obtained  corresponding  to  a  tolerably  limited  range  of  pres- 
sures ;  this  would  seem  favourable  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
direction  in  which  these  products  alter  ;  but  it  is  necessary  to 
guard  against  possible  illusion  in  this  matter. 

"A  constant  cause  of  error  may  affect  all  these  products  ; 
for  as  they  deal  with  smaller  and  smaller  values  the  effect 
will  be  more  and  more  marked,  and  a  regular  variation  may 
be  conceived  to  exist,  with  no  foundation  in  fact.  Such  an 
effect  would  be  produced,  for  example,  if  the  vacuum  in  the 
barometer  were  not  absolute.  It  is  certain,  that  whatever 
precautions  be  taken,  this  vacuum  is  not  absolute ;  the  effect 
of  this  is  to  diminish  the  real  value  of  the  pressures,  that  is  to 
say,  too  small  pressures  are  read  :  hence  the  value  of  p/p'  is 
reduced,  and  since  p  is  smaller  than  p\  the  values  of  pvljfv* 
are  rendered  too  small ;  and  as  the  error  increases  with 
reduction  of  pressure,  they  will  ultimately  be  less  than  unity." 

Amagat  proceeds  to  point  out  that  even  the  vapour-pressure 
of  mercury  ceases  to  be  negligible  when  a  few  hundredths 
of  a  millimetre  cause  the  supposed  deviation. 

In  1886,  C.  Bohr  (Wied.  Ann,  xxvii.  p.  459)  measured  the 
pressures  and  volumes  of  rarefied  oxygen.  His  conclusions  are 
that  at  a  temperature  of  11^*4  oxygen  deviates  from  Boyle's 
law.  For  values  of  pressure  greater  than  0*7  millim., 
(pH-0*109)v=A  ;  and  for  lower  pressures,  (p  +  0'070)v=A'. 
At  0*7  millim,  therefore  oxygen  undergoes  a  sudden  change 
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and  becomes  more  compressible.  This  is  a  very  strange 
conclusion,  but  it  has  been  confirmed  by  our  work. 

In  criticising  Bohr's  work,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  he  em- 
ployed very  wide  tubes,  one  as  barometer,  the  other  to  contain 
the  rarefied  gas.  His  method  of  reading  was  ingenious. 
Finding  it  impossible  to  read  the  level  of  the  mercury  in  such 
wide  tubes  with  accuracy,  he  placed  in  each  a  glass  ball,  and 
read  its  upper  surface.  The  readings  therefore  appear  to  be 
very  accurate.  But  the  shape  of  the  meniscus  of  mercury  is 
different  in  a  nearly  perfect  vacuum  and  in  a  vessel  contain- 
ing gas  ;  it  is  always  flatter  in  the  vacuous  tube.  Hence  the 
volume  read  was  probably  always  too  small ;  and  increasingly 
smaller  as  the  gas  was  more  compressed.  This  would  render 
the  value  of  the  product  pv  increasingly  smaller,  and  necessi- 
tate the  correction  he  applies.  It  would,  however,  not  explain 
the  breach  of  continuity  which  he  obser^'ed. 

Next  in  order  of  time  comes  a  paper  by  F.  Fuchs  (Wied. 
Ann.  XXXV.  p.  430)  in  1888.  The  lowest  pressure  which  he 
measured  was  248  millim. ;  but  though  he  found  deviations  in 
the  case  of  sulphur  dioxide,  hydrogen  was  normal. 

In  188y,  E.  van  der  Ven  carried  out  experiments  by  a 
method  nearly  identical  with  Siljestrom's,  but  avoiding  the 
possibility  of  cumulative  errors  which  Siljestrom's  method 
involved.  His  conclusion  is  opposite  to  that  of  Mendeleeff 
and  Siljestrom;  it  is  : — If  a  volume  of  air  under  low  pressure, 
contained  in  a  closed  space,  be  doubled^  it  behaves  as  if  its 
pv  decreased  with  decrease  of  pressure.    Thus  he  finds 

At  62  millim.  pressure,  pt?= 0*9873, 
At  31      „  „         pr=0-9811, 

At  16      „  „         j[>t;=0-9740. 

Van  der  Ven  used  iron  cylinders  with  walls  6  millim.  thick, 
and  it  is  unlikely  that  any  appreciable  alteration  in  their 
volume  would  bo  caused  by  the  differences  in  pressure  which 
occur  in  his  experiments.  He  appears  also  to  have  been 
careful  about  the  temperature  of  the  vessels.  But  the  latter 
part  of  his  paper  is  occupied  with  a  discussion  of  the 
capillarity  of  his  mercury-gauge  ;  and  it  appears  to  us 
that  a  possible  source  of  error  lies  here.  For  the  height  of 
the  meniscus  of  mercury  in  a  gauge  is  undoubtedly  altered 
by  the  pressure  of  the  gas  in  contact  with  it;  and  as  the  gas 
was  rarefied,  the  apparent  difference  in  height  of  the  mercury 
in  a  narrow  gauge  like  the  one  he  emi)loyed  would  be  in- 
fluenced not  merely  by  capillarity,  but  also  by  the  form  of 
the  meniscus.  We  regard  it  as  probable  that  the  capillarity 
pf  mercury,  like  that  of  other  liquids,  is  altered  by  the  gas  ip 
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contact  with  it.  In  the  empty,  or  comparatively  empty  part 
of  the  gauge,  the  capillary  depression  of  the  mercury  is 
ahnost  certainly  not  so  great  as  in  that  limb  exposed  to  gas  ; 
and  the  alteration  of  the  pressure  of  the  gas  doubtless  also 
alters  the  capillary  depression.  It  would  be  worth  while 
making  this  the  subject  of  special  experiments. 

2.  Expansion  of  Gases  at  Constant  Pressure^  on  Rise 
of  Temperature. 

The  last  paper  falling  under  our  notice  is  one  by  G.  Me- 
lander,  published  in  1892  (Wied.  Ann.  xlvii.  p.  136).  It 
deals  with  the  thermal  expansion  of  gases  under  reduced 
pressure.  He  concludes  that  the  coefficient  of  expansion  of 
air  decreases  from  0003666  at  752  millim.  to  0-0036594  at 
232  millim.,  and  again  increases,  with  reduction  of  pressure, 
until  at  6'6  millim.  it  amounts  to  0*0037627 ;  the  turning- 
point  of  carbon  dioxide  is  76'2  millim. ;  with  hydrogen  there 
is  no  change  in  direction,  but  the  coefficient  increases  from 
0-0036504  at  764-5  millim.  to  0-0037002  at  9-3  millim. 
These  conclusions  are  opposed  to  those  of  Siljestrom  and 
Mendel^eflF;  for  if  the  pv  increases,  as  stjited  by  these 
authors,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  coefficient  of  expansion 
should  decrease  with  decrease  of  pressure. 

Before  concluding  this  historical  sketch,  we  feel  it  neces- 
sary to  point  out  that  it  is  exceedingly  unlikely  that  these 
experimenters  were  dealing  with  pure  gases.  It  is  true  that 
their  apparatus  were  filled  with  comparatively  pure  gases  ; 
but  they  do  not  seem  to  have  realized  the  fact  that  on  reduc- 
tion of  pressure,  gas  different  from  that  with  which  they 
were  dealing  comes  off  the  walls  of  the  containing  vessel. 
When  this  is  of  glass,  a  very  considerable  amount  of  carbon 
dioxide  is  always  evolved.  At  high  pressures,  of  course,  this 
would  make  a  small  difference,  probably  inappreciable  ;  but 
as  the  pressure  becomes  lower,  a  gas  like  hydrogen  will  be 
partly  removed,  and  its  place  taken  by  carbonic  anhydride. 
One  can  never  be  certain  of  the  purity  of  the  gas  measured 
unless  its  vacuum-tube  spectrum  is  free  from  that  of  other 
gases. 

Another  source  of  error,  small  in  itself,  but  possibly  im- 
portant when  the  small  deviations  which  the  experimenters 
are  endeavouring  to  measure  are  taken  into  consideration,  is  of 
the  nature  of  that  pointed  out  by  Lord  Rayleigh  as  applying  to 
Regnault's  determination  of  the  comparative  weights  of  ny- 
drogen,  oxj'gen,  and  nitrogen.  It  is  that  the  volume  of  a  glass 
(and  presumably  of  an  iron)  vessel  is  considerably  diminished 
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if  it  be  partially  exhausted,  owing  to  the  external  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere  not  being  balanced  by  equal  pressure  in  the 
interior.  In  Mendeleeffs  experiments,  for  example,  in  which 
glass  vessels  were  used,  and  in  which  the  volume  of  the  gas 
was  ascertained  by  weighing  the  mercury  run  out  of  the  vessel, 
it  appears  not  unlikely  that  at  low  pressures  the  vessel  con- 
tained less  gas  than  at  high  pressures.  The  values  of  the 
products  of  pressure  and  volume,  jov,  might  really  remain 
constant  with  decrease  of  pressure ;  but  as  he  read  pressure 
directly,  and  assumed  a  volume  which  was  probably  too 
great,  he  registered  an  increase.  We  are  informed,  how- 
ever, by  Professor  MendeleeflF,  that  he  introduced  a  correction 
for  this  possible  deviation. 

All  the  researches  described  aim  at  a  direct  measurement 
of  pressure.  Now  there  is  a  limit  to  the  possibility  of  such 
measurement,  and  when  the  pressure  is  low,  the  readings 
necessarily  involve  considerable  relative  error,  the  extent  of 
which  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  gauge. 

We  have  therefore  adopted  a  diflferent  plan,  which  admits 
of  the  observation  of  the  behaviour  of  gas  at  pressures  much 
lower  than  most  of  those  previously  employed.  We  have 
met  with  difficulties,  subsequently  to  be  alluded  to,  which 
may  vitiate  the  results  for  some  gases  ;  but  for  hydrogen  the 
results  are  fairly  trustworthy. 

To  describe  the  method  in  a  few  lines  : — Two  McLeod 
gauges  are  exhausted  in  communication  with  each  other  :  one 
is  heated  to  a  known  high  temperature  ;  and  at  the  same  in- 
stant, both  are  closed  ;  after  cooling  the  pressure  is  read  in 
both.  The  readings  afford  data  from  which  the  expansion  of 
the  gas  may  be  calculated. 

Description  of  the  Apparatus. 

The  apparatus  used  for  these  experiments  consisted  essen- 
tially of  two  McLeod  gauges  placed  side  by  side  on  a  stand. 
These  gauges  were  connected  on  the  right  to  apparatus  for 
exhausting  them,  and  on  the  left  to  apparatus  for  admitting 
into  them,  when  exhausted,  measured  quantities  of  the  gas 
under  examination. 

The  apparatus  for  exhausting  shown  on  the  right-hand  side 
of  the  diagram  consisted  of  a  water-pump  A  worked  by  high- 
pressure  water,  and  capable  of  giving  a  vacuum  of  11  millim. 
of  mercurv. 

The  exhaustion  of  the  apparatus  was  commenced  by  this 
pump  and  completed  by  the  mercury-pump  B.  This  mercury- 
pump  discharged  the  gas  taken  out  at  each  stroke  into  a 
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Torricellian  vacuum  which  was  sealed  by  two  siphons  a  and  b. 
By  this  means  the  gas  in  the  large  chamber  of  the  pump 
suffered  at  most  compression  up  to  4  milh'm.  of  mercury,  so 
that  the  possibility  of  any  considerable  condensation  of  gas 
on  the  glass  walls  was  eliminated,  and  each  stroke  of  the 
pump  removed  as  nearly  as  possible  the  theoretical  quantity 
of  gas. 

For  the  preliminary  exhaustion  of  the  apparatus  the  water- 
pump  A  was  connected  with  the  top  of  the  mercury-pump 
through  the  tubes  and  drying  apparatus  aa.  When  this 
preliminary  exhaustion  was  complete,  the  mercury-pump  was 
brought  into  action.  The  lowering  and  the  raising  of  the 
mercury  in  the  pump  was  brought  about  by  alternately  ex- 
hausting and  filling  with  air  the  reservoir  C  which  held  the 
mercury.  This  could  be  done  by  hand  :  the  exhausting  by 
connecting  it  with  the  water-pump  through  the  tube  /S ,  the" 
admitting  air  by  opening  the  tap  7;  or,  if  preferred,  by 
means  of  an  automatic  apparatus  D  through  tubes  SS.  In 
this  apparatus  a  three-way  tap  was  turned  through  90°  by  a 
lever,  from  one  side  of  which  was  hung  a  cup  fitted  with  a 
curved  siphon  and  from  the  other  a  counterpoise,  water 
being  run  into  the  cup  through  a  flexible  tube.  The  working 
of  this  apparatus  was  quite  constant,  and  was  accurately 
timed  so  that  if  it  were  left  working  for  a  known  time  the 
number  of  the  strokes  of  the  pump  could  easily  be  calculated. 
The  mercury-reservoir  C  was  placed  at  such  a  height  that 
under  atmospheric  pressure  the  mercury  would  run  over  the 
top  siphon  a,  care  being  ttiken  that  the  distance  from  the 
siphon  a  to  the  T-piece  c  was  considerably  less  than  30 
inches.     In  the  pump  used  it  was  24  inches. 

The  mercury  in  tlie  two  McLeod  gauges  E  and  F  was 
regulated  for  purposes  of  reading  by  coarse  and  fine  adjust- 
ment-screws G ;  tliere  was  also  a  connexion  with  a  movable 
mercur3''-reservoir  H.  The  tube  I  contiiined  pentoxide  of 
phosphorus  for  drying  purposes,  and  J  was  a  vacuum-tube. 
This  last  was  absolutely  necessary ,tis  it  otherwise  would  have 
been  utterly  impossible  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  the  appa- 
ratus was  full  of  the  gas  under  examination. 

The  gas  to  be  examined  was  admitted  through  the  tap  K 
out  of  the  chamber  L.  By  means  of  the  apparatus  shown  in 
the  drawing  any  amount;  large  or  small,  of  the  gas  could  be 
admitted.  The  chamber  L  could  be  exhausted  by  the  con- 
nexion through  the  tap  M  to  the  water-pump  ;  a  wash-bottle 
N  containing  mercury  was  interposed  to  prevent  any  difiFusion 
backwards  of  air  or  water-vapour  into  the  gas. 

The  amount  of  gas  admitted  was  regulated  by  means  of 
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the  siphon  0  which  could  be  sealed  by  the  mercury  in  the 
reservoir  P.  The  mercury-level  was  adjusted  by  exhausting 
or  filling  with  air  the  reservoir  P  in  the  same  manner  as 
with  the  reservoir  C  of  the  mercury-pump.  The  amount  of 
gas  admitted  could,  if  desired^  be  measured  in  the  gas 
volume-meter  Q,  which  was  designed  on  the  model  of  the 
McLeod  gauge.  By  means  of  this  apparatus  as  small  a 
quantity  of  gas  as  g^^  of  a  cubic  centimetre  could  be  accu- 
rately measured  and  admitted. 

The  two  gauges  E  and  F  were  placed  close  together  on  the 
stand  in  order  to  bring  them  as  much  as  possible  under  the 
same  conditions  of  temperature  and  exhaustion,  and  were 
almost  exactly  of  the  same  size.  They  consisted  of  a  large 
volume-chamber  (A)  about  90  cub.  centim.  in  capacity,  with 
a  pressure-tube  (B)  at  the  side  and  volume-tubes  (C)  and  (D) 
at  the  top.  The  tube  (B)  was  about  \  inch  internal  diameter; 
(C)  consisted  of  a  somewhat  large  capillary  tubing,  and  (D) 
of  a  tube  of  very  small  bore.  (C)  and  (D)  were  each  about 
250  millim.  long.  The  volume  and  pressure  tubes  were 
accurately  graduated  in  millimetres,  the  divisions  on  each 
exactly  corresponding.  The  zero-points  of  the  scales  were 
placed  at  the  top  of  (D)  and  at  the  corresponding  place  on 
(B).  (B)  was  graduated  500  millim.  below  and  250  millim. 
above  the  zero-point.  The  total  length  of  the  volume-tube 
was  of  course  500  millim.  A  trap  (E)  was  sealed. below  the 
chamber  (A)  in  order  to  more  accurately  determine  the 
volume  of  the  gauge. 

The  calibration  of  the  gauge  was  a  most  important  point 
and  was  most  carefully  done.  Every  centimetre  division  on 
the  volume-tube  was  tuken  as  a  reading-point,  making  fifty 
possible.  At  each  of  these  points  the  capillary  depression  of 
the  mercury  had  to  be  determined,  /.  ^.,  the  difference  in 
reading  between  the  mercury  levels  in  the  pressure  and 
volume  tubes  when  both  levels  were  under  the  same  pressure. 
In  order  to  measure  these  differences  the  extreme  top  of  (U) 
was  draw^n  out  before  a  blowpipe  to  a  fine  point  and  the  tip 
cut  off.  The  gauge  was  then  placed  in  an  exactly  similar 
position  to  that  which  it  would  occupy  when  finally  fixed  on 
the  stand.  Mercury  was  run  in  from  the  bottom  and  readings 
taken  in  the  pressure-tube,  with  the  mercury  standing  at  each 
of  the  50  reading-points  on  the  volume-tube.  After  this  had 
been  done  both  with  rising  and  falling  mercury,  the  actual 
volumes  corresponding  to  each  of  the  50  reading-points  on 
the  volume-tube  measured  from  its  upper  end  were  deter- 
mined.    The  tip  of  (D)  was  sealed,  and  accurately  weighed 
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quantities  of  mercury  were  run  in  from  a  fine  capillary  tube 
which  was  pushed  up  (0)  and  (D).  From  the  numbers  thus 
obtained  the  volumes  represented  by  each  reading-point  could 
easily  be  calculated.  Lastly,  the  total  volume  of  the  gauge 
from  the  top  of  (D)  to  the  trap  (E)  was  found  by  weighing 
the  gauge  empty  and  then  filled  with  mercury.  From  the 
data  thus.obtained  a  table  was  constructed  giving  the  capillary 
corrections  and  volumes  in  cubic  centimietres  for  each  of  the 
fifty  reading-points,  due  allowance  being  made  for  the 
meniscus.  A  column  was  also  added  of  the  values  of  R  for 
each  graduation,  R  being  the  ratio  of  the  total  volume  of  the 

y 
gauge  to  the  small  volume  at  each  point,  or  — .     This  ratio  is 

used  in  calculating  the  vacuum  in  millimetres  in  the  appa- 
ratus from  a  reading  of  the  gauge.  McLeod  has  shown  that 
if  a  pressure  p  be  read,  and  R  be  the  ratio  at  a  point  on  the 
gauge,  then  the  vacuum  will  be  found  from  the  expression 

^,  or,  if  a  second  approximation  be  required,  from 

R    ' 

The  method  of  calculating  the  numbers  read  on  the  gauges 
was  to  multiply  each  pressure  by  each  volume. 

The  following  table  shows  the  accuracy  to  be  expected  : — 


V'. 

c. 

o". 

P'- 

p  in 
mm. 

vin 

C.C. 

pv. 

120 

7-2 

127-2 

-11-0 

116-2 

•129 

14-99 

100 

71 

1071 

-i-31-9 

139-0 

•107 

14-93 

80 

71 

871 

-I-86-9 

174-0 

•085 

14-91 

70 

71 

771 

+122-6 

199-7 

•074 

14-94 

60 

71 

67-1 

+166-6 

233-6 

•064 

14-93 

In  the  first  column  v'  are  given  the  reading-points  on  the 
gauge  volume-tube.  In  the  second  column  c  are  given  the 
capillary  corrections  ;  under  v"  the  result  of  applymg  these 
corrections  {v"^v'±c).  Under  p' the  readings  of  pressure 
on  the  gauge,  p  the  actual  pressure  exerted  by  the  mercury 
on  the  measured  gas  p^v'±p',  plus  or  minus  according  to 
whether  the  reading  oi'  p^  is  above  or  below  the  zero-point  on 
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the  pressure-tube  (B).  Then  follow  the  volumes  represented 
by  the  reading-points  v',  and  lastly  the  product  of  pressure 
and  volume.  In  addition  to  this,  if  the  original  pressure  in 
the  apparatus  before  reading  the  gauge  is  over  '1  millim.  or 
thereabouts,  this  must  be  taken  into  account  as  the  pressures 
found  will  be  too  small  by  this  amount.  The  original  pressure 
must  therefore  be  found  from  the  expression 

K 

as  before  shown  and  added  to  the  values  given  in  column 
headed  p  above. 

When  the  calibration  of  the  gauges  was  finished  they  were 
ready  for  use.  In  fitting  op  the  apparatus  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  seal  all  joints  with  a  nand  blowpipe  so  as  to 
prevent  any  possibility  of  leakage.  The  tap  K  for  the 
admission  of  the  gas  to  be  experimented  on  was  an  exception- 
ally good  one  of  oblique  bore.  It  was  lubricated  with  gummy 
phosphoric  acid,  and  though  in  constant  use  for  over  a  year 
never  once  showed  the  faintest  trace  of  any  leak  whatsoever. 

During  the  experiments  the  mercury  of  the  gas  volume- 
metre  Q  was  kept  at  a  known  point  ^,  so  that  the  volume  of 
the  apparatus  tJ)  be  exhaustea  was  from  the  point  x  to  the 
T-piece  c  of  the  mercury-pump,  the  tubes  ee,  together  with 
the  two  gauges  and  the  vacuum-tube  J.  The  gauges  when 
read  had  their  volume-tubes  jacketed  with  cold  water ;  and 
fitted  on  gauge  E  on  the  diagram  is  shown  the  jackets-tube 
used  in  the  experiments  at  high  temperatures. 

Whilst  working  with  these  gauges  we  noticed  the  following 
points  amongst  others.  First,  when  the  gauge  is  not  in 
use,  the  mercury  should  be  kept  as  close  as  practicable  to  the 
trap,  for  if  it  be  kept  some  way  below,  the  gas  between  the 
mercury  and  the  trap  will,  on  raising  the  mercury,  inevitably 
be  driven  into  the  gauge  and  considerably  disturb  the  accu- 
racy of  reading,  even  as  much  as  seven  per  cent,  error  having 
occurred  from  this  cause. 

Secondly,  the  ^  sticktion  '  of  the  mercury  in  the  capillary 
tubes  of  the  gauges  is  very  apt  to  introduce  large  errors  into 
the  results,  especially  at  high  vacua,  when  the  pressures  and 
volumes  to  be  read  are  very  small.  To  overcome  this  diflSculty 
the  tubes  were  continually  tapped  before  reading,  and  many 
readings  were  taken  both  after  ascent  and  descent  of  the 
mercury.  That  this  was  necessary  may  be  shown  by  the  fact 
that  the  before-mentioned  capillary  corrections  when  measured 
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after  ascent  and  descent  of  the  mercury  sometimes  differed 
by  as  much  as  four  millimetres. 

It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  the  mercury  must  be  raised  very 
slowly,  or  gas  will  be  trapped  between  the  mercury  and  the 

flass.     We  also  found  it  necessary  to  make  the  gauges  of 
nglish  lead-glass,  as  we  found  this  to  be  the  only  glass  that 
would  stand  the  high  temperature  jackets  without  cracking. 

Experiments  to  test  the  Accuracy  of  the 
McLeod  Gauge. 
In  order  to  determine  once  and  for  all  the  value  of  the 
McLeod  gauge  as  a  means  of  measuring  vacua,  some  experi- 
ments were  made  with  air.  Many  sets  of  readings  were 
obtained,  and  they  show  the  absolute  failure  of  the  gauge  to 
measure  vacua.  It  fails  more  and  more  as  the  vacuum 
improves.  If  the  gauge  had  given  trustworthy  readings,  the 
values  of  pv  obtained  at  all  reading-points  should  have  been 
constant.  We  give  here  a  set  of  values  of  pv  measured  at  a 
moderate  vacuum  [p  here  refers  to  pressure  in  the  gauge  ; 
not  to  the  vacuum  in  the  apparatus)  : — 


miilim. 

pv. 

4-1 

100 

4-1 

81-83 

4-1 

69-921 

4-3 

67-25 

4-6 

59-57 

4-6 

41-78 

41) 

33-47 

6-0 

23-09 

6-3 

15-09 

8-0 

9-427 

The  other  sets  of  values  o(  pv  obtained  during  this  exhaus- 
tion varied  from  100-95,  100-74,  100-65, 100-38,  100-18, 
100-14.  In  each  of  these  sets  the  first  and  highest  pv  is 
raised  to  100,  and  all  other  values  in  that  set  raised  in  pro- 
portion. 

The  set  of  values  oi  pv  given  above,  decreasing  from  100  to 
9  was  plotted  against  pressures  and  the  curve  (No.  I.)  drawn 
which  gives  the  value  of  pv  constant  for  minimum  pressure 
somewhere  about  270.  This  gives  a  vacuum  of  9  millionths 
of  an  atmosphere,  instead  of  '3  millionth. 

But  the  curve,  as  thus  drawn,  is  not  correct,  for  the 
decrease  in  the  values  of  pv  is  due  to  two  causes.  First,  to 
the  condensation  of  the  gas  on  the  glass  as  the  pressure  rises  ; 
and  secondly,  to  the  fact  that  Boyle's  law  does  not  hold  good 
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for  air  at  such  low  pressures.     In  addition  to  this,  the  surface 
of  glass  is  uneven  and  not  of  uniform  porosity.     Two  sets  of 

pv  curre  T. 
10  so 


64  66 

pv  curves  11.  and  III. 
readings  of  the  two  gauges  at  the  same  vacuum  were  obtained 
with  carbon  dioxide.  These  two  series  were  calculated  for 
the  same  volume  and  were  plotted  against  pressures.  The 
two  curves  crossed  at  a  point  (Nos.  11.  &  III.).  Now  this 
point,  pressure  and  volume  being  the  same,  should  be  a  point 
of  equal  surface,  but  it  is  very  far  from  being  so.  We  see, 
therefore,  that  equal  pressures  may  condense  quite  diflFerent 
volumes  of  gas  on  two  equal  surfaces  of  glass ;  or,  in  other 
words,  that  two  equal  surfaces  of  glass  may  have  quite  different 
capabilities  of  absorbing  a  gas  at  a  given  pressure,  owing 
apparently  to  want  of  uniform  porosity.  A  curve  drawn  for 
a  set  of  readings  is,  therefore,  not  to  be  depended  upon. 
Indeed,  with  some  gauges,  the  readings  are  so  erratic  that  it 
is  exceedingly  difficult  to  draw  a  curve  at  all,  and  one  of  the 
gauges  made  for  these  experiments  had  actually  to  be  dis- 
carded for  this  very  reason.  Such  results  as  these  put  beyond 
a  doubt  the  total  worthlessness  of  the  gauge  as  a  means  of 
measuring  low  pressures  with  air  or  with  carbon  dioxide. 

With  hydrogen,  however,  the  case  is  different.     After  the 
apparatus  was  absolutely  filled  with  hydrogen,  the  sets  of 
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values  of  pv  read  on  the  gauges  were  constant,  at  least  within 
the  limits  of  experimental  error. 

We  give  a  type  of  the  series  of  readings  we  obtained  : — 

mnlim.  pv, 

24-5  1-00 

29-5  1-00 

37-3  1-01 

49-3  1-01 

75-2  1-02 

1003  101 

152-3  1-00 

Many  series  of  values  of  pv  were  obtained,  and  they  prove 
that  hydrogen  expands  quite  normally  between  the  limits  650 
and  2*5  millim.  of  mercury  pressure.  We  found  it  impossible 
with  any  accuracy  to  make  readings  in  the  gauges  with  a 
pressure  smaller  than  2*5  millim.  These  results  also  prove 
that  hydrogen  does  not  condense  on  a  glass  surface  between 
these  limits  of  pressure.  By  measuring  the  rate  of  exhaustion 
of  an  apparatus  of  known  volume  by  a  reservoir  pump  whose 
volume  is  also  known,  we  found  that  hydrogen  sufiers  no 
condensation  on  glass  down  to  as  low  a  pressure  as  '000076 
millim. 

Let  the  volume  of  the  apparatus  be  called  V  and  the  volume 
of  the  pump  V,  then  the  pressure  after  a  stroke  of  the  pump 

will  be  Y^-V  *'™^^  ^^®  pressure  which  existed  before  the 
stroke.      This  value  may  also  be  found  experimentally  by 

dividing  the  pressure  after  a  stroke  of  the  pump  by  the  pre- 
viously existing  pressure.  We  have  called  this  ratio  the 
Factor  of  Exhaustion.  It  is  evident  that  the  constancy  of 
this  factor  of  exhaustion  depends  not  on  the  expansion  of  the 
gas  but  on  the  possibility  of  condensed  gas  coming  ofiF  the 
walls  of  the  apparatus,  in  which  case  its  value  would  increase. 
We  made  many  series  of  measurements  to  obtain  the  factors 
of  exhaustion,  and  found  that  they  were  quite  constant  and 
equal  to  theory  down  to  the  extreme  limit  of  exhaustion. 

We  give  here  the  results  tabulated. 

In  the  column  headed  ratio  of  gauge  readings  are  given 
the  ratios  of  the  readings  of  the  two  gauges  obtained  at  each 
measurement.  As  these,  of  course,  ought  to  be  constant, 
they  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  measure  of  the  experimental 
inaccuracies  of  the  work,  and  may  be  used  to  correct 
the  deviations  observable  in  the  values  of  the  factors  of  ex- 

V 

haustion.     In  the  last  column  are  given  the  values  of  ^r^ — ^, 
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calcniated   from  the  apparatus  and  pump    volumes.       Any 
change  in  these  indicates  a  new  apparatus. 


No.  of 
Stroke. 


Vacuum. 


^Zl      Factor  of 

^Zfna.   'K^»^aU8tion 

Beddings    ^^ 


Factor  of 
Exhaustion 
from  gauge 


Theory. 

V-fV. 


1st  Series  *. 


Prelimiiiary, 

Ill 

17 


4  millini. 
2-6     „ 


1-0359 

1080 

•5497 

•5273 

10.')5.5 

•5431 

•5512 

IWMW 

•5436 

•5345 

10266 

•5254 

•54(J2 

•550 


2nd  Series. 

4'9  milliiu. 

1015 

1049 

-.5396 

•5374 

1055 

•5363 

•5366 

10476 

•5376 

•5414 

10475 

•5430 

•5432 

10495 

•5351 

•5394 

1 1  uiillm. 

10444 
Mean    ... 

•5463 

•5515 

•5395 

•5416 

Preliminary. 

Ill 

IV 

V 

VI 


•540 


3rd  Series. 


Prelim  imiry. 


•07  mill  im. 
•O401  „ 


1040 
1032 


•5553 


•5592 


•557 


4th  Series. 


Preliminary. 

iL  !!;;!!!! 
lU 


Very  high 

1-0397 

racuum. 

1051 

•6429 

•6362 

1053 

•5547 

•5543 

1-042 

•6165 

•6232 

•560 


5th  Series. 


Preliminary. 

IL  !!!!!!^! 

Ill 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

IX 

X.  


1-0521 

10494 

•5374 

•5388 

1054 

•5413 

•5386 

ao  connexion. 

1058 

r0626 

-5346 

•5325 

1060 

•5389 

•5401 

10427 

-5401 

•5493 

10368 

•5395 

•5426 

10366 

•5412 

•5412 

10594 

•5496 

•5378 

•0068  raillim. 

1083 

•6289 

•6462 

•548 


*  In  this  series  it  had  not  been  noticed  that  it  was  necessary  to  keep  the 
mercury  as  close  below  the  trap  as  possible,  so  as  to  avoid  impelling  gas  into 
the  gauge  on  raising  the  level  of  the  mercury,  in  order  to  close  it. 
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Table  {contimied) . 


No.  of 
Stroke. 

Vacuum. 

Ratio  of 

Gauge 

Readings 

£ 

F* 

Factor  of 

Exhaustion 

from  gauge 

B. 

Factor  of 
Exhaustion 
from  gauge 

Theory. 
V. 

V-fV. 

6  th  Series. 

Preliminary. 

•004 
•0024 

10»49 
10741 
1-094 
1101 

•5639 
•5(>81 
•6530 

•5486 
•6630 
•6494 

•548 
11 

II 

Ill 

7th  Series. 

I 

Very  high 
vacuum. 

•5875 
•73(>2 
•5857 
•5034 
•fi-^ilO 

•5583 
•7670 
•5912 
•6012 
•5735 

•590 

II 

Ill 

IV 

V 

The  last  series  vary  a  great  deal  owing  to  diflSculties  of 
reading,  and  also  to  the  fact  of  the  extremely  high  vacuum, 
pumping  is  performed  by  diflfusion.  The  presence  of  mercury- 
vapour  makes  no  difference  in  these  experiments  at  all.  When 
the  mercury  is  raised  in  the  gauges  and  the  pressure  on  the  gas 
rises,  the  mercury-vapour  becomes  condensed,  and  readings 
are  only  made  of  the  nydrogen  in  the  apparatus.  When  the 
mercury  is  lowered  again,  mercury-vapour  doubtless  mixes 
with  the  hydrogen  till  a  state  of  equilibrium  is  reached,  the 
percentage  of  mercurj'^-vapour  depending  on  the  pressure. 
In  working  the  pump  also  the  presence  of  mercury-vapour 
has  no  effect,  for  the  pump-chamber  when  the  mercury  falls 
is  empty  of  hydrogen,  ana  if  there  is  any  hydrogen  in  the 
apparatus  it  will  diffuse  in  through  the  mercury-vapour. 
This  explains  how  it  is  possible  to  exhaust  an  apparatus  HUed 
with  hydrogen  so  far  that  the  pressure  of  the  gas  left  is  con- 
siderably below  the  pressure  of  mercury-vapour,  though  of 
course  the  actual  pressure  in  the  apparatus  is  not  below  that 
of  mercury-vapour,  for  as  fast  as  the  hydrogen  diffuses  out  of 
the  apparatus  into  the  pump,  its  place  is  taken  by  more 
mercury-vapour.  Apparently,  however,  there  is  a  limit  to 
this,  for  we  were  not  able  to  take  out  any  more  hydrogen 
than  is  represented  b^  the  last  reading  of  the  table  above. 
The  pressure  of  hydrogen  in  the  apparatus  was  about  '000076 
millim.,  while  the  vapour-pressure  of  mercury  is  about 
•0002  millim. 
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An  interesting  calculation  may  be  made  with  this  value. 
If  the  gas  under  examination  were  air  and  not  hydrogen, 
then  a  ^reat  quantity  of  air  would  have  condensed  on  the 
glass  when  the  mercury  was  raised  in  the  gauge  to  take  the 
reading.  If  the  curve  (No.  I.)  were  applied  to  this  value,  we 
should  obtain  the  reading  of  the  vacuum  '0000022  millim. 
This  curve,  however,  was  obtained  for  air  at  greater  pressure 
than  the  above,  and  the  condensation  would  be  still  greater 
at  '000076  millim.^  so  that  this  is  probably  the  highest 
vacuum  that  has  yet  been  measured. 

These  results  prove  that  hydrogen  does  not  in  any  way 
condense  on  to  a  glass  surface  on  rise  of  pressure,  and  that 
therefore  in  working  a  McLeod  gauge  with  hydrogen  all  the 
gas  in  the  gauge  is  measured  and  none  lost  by  surface-con- 
densation. The  McLeod  gauge  is  accordingly  trustworthy  to  a 
certain  extent  when  working  with  absolutely  pure  hydrogen. 

With  carbon  dioxide,  however,  the  case  is  different.  Several 
series  of  factors  of  exhaustion  were  obtained  with  this  gas, 
and  it  was  found  that  they  steadily  increase  in  value  as  the 
exhaustion  proceeds.  This  is  owing  to  condensed  carbon 
dioxide  commg  off  the  walls  of  the  apparatus.  It  seems  even 
possible  to  reach  to  a  pressure  which  is  equal  to  the  "  vapour- 
pressure  '^  of  the  carbon  dioxide  which  is  condensed  on  the 
walls.  For  in  a  particular  experiment  the  factors  of  exhaustion 
increased  steadily  till  they  reached  '997,  and  188  pumps  more 
failed  to  make  the  slightest  difference  in  the  vacuum,  as 
evidenced  by  the  electric  discharge  in  the  vacuum-tube  and 
by  the  gauge-readings.  It  would  appear  therefore  that  the 
pressure  in  the  apparatus  just  equalled  the  pressure  of  the 
condensed  carbon  dioxide,  and  that  as  fast  as  the  pressure 
was  lowered  by  more  pumping  it  was  restored  to  its  equilibrium 
by  more  carbon  dioxide  escaping  from  the  pores  of  the  con- 
taining walls.  The  vacuum  was  not  very  high,  the  apparent 
pressure  being  about  one  millionth  of  an  atmosphere. 

We  found  the  converse  of  this  when  admitting  measured 
volumes  of  carbon  dioxide  into  a  vacuum.  In  these  experi- 
ments a  gauge-reading  was  first  taken  and  the  pv  calculated  ; 
then  a  known  volume  of  carbon  dioxide  also  calculated  to  pv 
was  admitted.  This  last  value  multiplied  by  the  ratio  which 
the  gauge  volume  bears  to  the  rest  of  the  apparatus  will  give 
the  amount  of  carbon  dioxide  taken  up  by  the  gauge.  This 
added  to  the  previous  value  of  pv  read  in  the  gauge  ought  to 
agree  with  the  gauge-reading  taken  after  the  admission  of 
the  carbon  dioxide.  But  we  found  that  the  measured  pv  was 
always  smaller  than  that  calculated.  This  shows  therefore 
that  some  of  the  carbon  dioxide  condenses. 
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We  give  one  series  of  measurements  together  with  the 
values  calculated  from  the  known  volume  admitted : — 


Calculated. 

Found. 

4.4 

4-2 

7-9 

6-8 

9-4 

9-1 

9-1 

7-4 

11-9 

ll"5 

16-7 

15-9 

21-2 

19-6 

These  results  are  a  further  proof  that  the  McLeod  gauge 
is  of  no  value  in  determining  the  amount  of  rarefaction  of 
carbon  dioxide. 

We  also  found  it  very  easy  to  exhaust  all  hydrogen  out  of 
the  apparatus  if  there  were  any  condensed  carbon  dioxide  on 
the  containing  walls.  When  the  pump  was  started  at  about 
10  millim.  pressure,  the  spectrum  of  the  gas  in  the  vacuum-tube 
was  only  that  of  hydrogen.  As  the  exhaustion  proceeded  the 
factor  of  exhaustion  steadily  increased  while  hydrogen  slowly 
disappeared  from  the  vacuum-tube  and  carbon  dioxide  became 
in  evidence,  till  in  a  short  time  all  the  hydrogen  had  been 
pumped  out  and  only  carbon  dioxide  remained. 

These  facts  may  give  an  idea  of  the  great  difficulties  we 
met  with  in  filling  the  apparatus  absolutely  with  hydrogen. 
This  was  a  most  lengthy  and  tedious  operation.  In  spite  of 
the  f^ct  that  the  apparatus  used  for  tne  hydrogen  experi- 
ments never  had  carbon  dioxide  put  into  it,  the  gmss  and  the 
phosphorus  pentoxide  nevertheless  contained  great  quantities 
of  this  gas  condensed  on  them,  the  removal  of  which  took  a 
very  long  time.  First  of  all  the  apparatus  was  exhausted  as 
highly  as  possible  and  then  the  glass,  especially  the  phos- 
phorus-pentoxide  tube,  was  raised  to  a  nigh  temperature 
with  a  Bunsen-bumer,  the  exhaustion  being  kept  very  high 
in  the  meantime.  Hydrogen  was  then  admitted,  and  the 
apparatus  again  exhausted,  the  heating  being  still  continued. 
This  was  repeated  until  no  further  carbon  dioxide  could  be 
brought  off  the  walls  by  the  heating  in  the  vacuum  and 
until,  after  leaving  it  for  a  night,  very  highly  exhausted,  no 
spectrum  of  carbon  dioxide  was  visible  in  the  vacuum-tube 
when  a  current  was  passed.  This  process  sometimes  lasted  a 
fortnight. 

The  foregoing  results  and  the  difficulties  we  met  with  in 
filling  the  apparatus  with  hydrogen  emphasize  our  criticism 
on  all  previous  work.  For  this  fact  of  the  condensation  of 
carbon  dioxide  does  not  appear  to  have  been  noticed  by 
previous  experimenters.     It  would  tend  to  make  the  read 
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pressure  too  high,  for  carbon  dioxide,  being  evolved  from  the 
glass  with  decrease  of  pressure,  would  mix  with  the  gas  under 
experiment  and  increase  the  apparent  pressure.  It  is  prob- 
ably the  reason  why  the  product  of  pressure  and  volume  has 
so  often  been  found  to  increase  with  reduction  of  pressure. 

To  measure  the  expansion  of  hydrogen  below  the  pressure 
of  2*5  millim.  the  thermal  method  was  adopted.  One  of  the 
two  gauges  was  jacketed  at  a  known  temperature,  and  the 
expansion  of  the  gas  thus  determined.  Headings  were  taken 
on  both  the  gauges,  and  the  ratio  of  the  two  sets  of  values  of 
pv  obtained.  When  the  mercury  is  lowered  in  the  gauges 
the  gas  expands,  and  though  its  expansion  below  2'5  millim. 
may  be  abnormal,  this  ratio  of  the  values  of  pv  remains  the 
same.  One  of  the  gauges  is  then  jacketed  and  the  other 
read.  This  reading  multiplied  by  the  ratio  before  obtained 
gives  the  pv  of  the  hot  gas  in  the  other  gauge.  The  hot 
gauge  is  then  shut  off  and  allowed  to  cool,  when  it  is  read. 
The  ratio  of  the  readings  of  the  gauge  when  hot  and 
when  cold  is  equal  to  the  ratio  of  the  absolute  temperatures. 
To  give  an  idea  of  the  accuracy  of  the  method  we  quote  an 
example  : — 

Preliminary  Readings  to  obtain  the  Gauge  Ratio. 

Gauge  E.  Gauge  F. 

pv,  po, 

376-2  395-1 

375-4  394-6 

376-3  394-5 

376-5  395-0 

375-6  394-8 


Mean  =376-0 

Mean 

=394-8 

Ratio  g 

=  1-05. 

Gauge  F  was  then  jacketed  with  aniline  vapour.    Barometer 
764-9  at  0°  C. 

Readings  after  jacket. 
E.                                        F. 

pv. 
379-84 
379-71 
380-11 
379-78 
379-17 

pv. 
247-60 
247-41 
247-94 
248-25 
247-71 

Mean  =379-71  Mean  =  247-782 

Temperature  ^  12°-5  0. 
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When  gauge  F   was   hot  the   reading  of  gauge  E  was 
379-71. 

Therefore  the  reading  of  gauge  F  was 
37971x105 =396-80. 

Boiling-point  of  aniline  at  barometric  pressure  764-9  millim. 
=  184°-66C. 

Therefore      39680  :  247*782  :  : a  +  lSi'66  :a  +  U5  ; 
.-.     A-=273-741. 
.-.     Coefficient  of  expansion  =273^41' 

Vacuum  =3*47  millim. 

In  making  these  experiments  the  readings  were  taken  at 
the  same  reading-points  throughout  the  whole  operation  so 
as  to  ensure  accuracy.  It  will  be  evident  that  ttie  volumes 
represented  by  the  divisions  on  the  gauge  do  not  influence 
the  result,  and  provided  that  the  whole  calculation  is  made 
from  readings  at  the  same  points,  the  volumes  at  these  points 
may  be  given  any  value  whatever.  The  accuracy  of  the 
experiment  therefore  does  not  depend  in  any  way  on  the 
accuracy  of  the  volumes  at  the  reading-points,  but  only  of  the 
pressures,  which  were  very  carefully  read  to  within  0*1 
millim. 

The  following  coefficients  of  expansion  of  hydrogen  were 
obtained : — 

(T= temperature  of  jacket ;  ^  =  temperature  of  reading.) 


Pressure. 

T. 

t 

4*7  millim. 

I 

27»-6 

181-66  C. 

12°5C 

3-47     „ 

1 
273  71 

184-33 

13-8 

•25     „ 

1 
378 

132-32 

147 

•096  „ 

1 
2»7 

132-27 

17-3 

•077  „ 

1 
300-S 

132-33 

16-3 

The  purity  of  the  hydrogen  in  these  experiments  was 
satisfactorily  proved  by  both  the  constancy  of  the  gauge- 
readings  in  each  experiment  and  by  the  factor  of  exhaustion 
being  equal  to  theory. 

If  the  above  results  be  plotted  on  a  curve  it  shows  that 
hydrogen  expands  quite  normally  till  a  pressure  of  *4  millim. 
is  reacned,  when  its  elasticity  increases  with  further  decrease 
of  pressure.  Many  other  experiments  were  made,  with  similar 
results. 
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Having  thus  sitisfactorily  proved  that  this  method  of 
determining  the  thermal  expansion  of  hydrogen  is  capable  of 
giving  accurate  results,  we  proceeded  to  apply  it  to  de- 
terming  the  expansions  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  at  reduced 
pressures. 

In  the  case  of  oxygen  the  gas  was  made  by  heating  per- 
manganate of  potassium^  it  was  wa^shed  in  caustic  potash  and 
dried  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid  and  phosphorus  pentoxide. 
Oxygen  proved  to  be  an  exceptionally  difficult  gas  to  deal 
with,  as  it  was  found  impossible  to  determine  its  purity  by  the 
electric  discharge  in  the  vacuum-tube,  as  the  presence  of  dust 
or  other  combustible  material  led  to  the  formation  of  carbon 
dioxide.  This  method  therefore  was  of  no  use,  and  the  purity 
of  the  oxygen  was  determined  by  the  result  obtained,  as  will 
be  seen  further  on. 

The  coefficient  of  expansion  of  oxygen  was  found  to  be 
from  very  careful  experiments  : — 

51  millim.  g^^ 

These  results  are  very  fairly  good,  and  being  at  such  high 
pressures  as  4  and  5  millim.  may  be  said  to  demonstrate  the 
absence  of  carbon  dioxide,  especially  ina.smuch  as  they  give 
evidence  of  oxygen  being  too  expansible  while  carbon  dioxide 
is  the  opposite.  Each  of  these  results,  too,  was  obtained  after 
a  fresh  filling  of  the  apparatus,  which  in  each  case  was  most 
carefully  done.  Therefore  the  proof  that  they  are  measure- 
ments of  the  expansion  of  pure  oxygen  may  be  regarded  as 
conclusive.  As  the  results  next  obtained  gave  evidence  that 
with  decrease  of  pressure  the  coefficient  of  expansion  still 
further  increased,  and  as  on  the  slightest  sign  of  presence  of 
carbon  dioxide  the  apparatus  was  most  carefully  filled  again 
with  oxygen,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  expansion  of  pure 
oxygen  was  in  each  case  measured.  The  presence  of  a  small 
quantity  of  carbon  dioxide  would  materially  alter  the  results, 
as  the  value  of  the  coefficient  of  expansion  of  this  gas  is  so 
small  at  the  pressures  here  dealt  with. 

The  anomaly  in  the  expansion  of  oxygen,  first  noticed  by 
Bohr,  was  brought  very  strikingly  under  our  notice  in  working 
with  oxygen.  The  vacuum  was  at  one  time  1*4  millim.,  when, 
on  a  stroke  of  the  pump  being  taken,  the  remaining  gas,  now 
at  a  pressure  of  about  '75  millim.,  behaved  in  a  most  extra- 
ordinary fashion.     For  example,  the  two  gauges  E  and  F, 
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which  are  of  the  same  volume  within  •!  per  cent.,  gave  values 
of  pv  which  instead  of  being  equal  had  a  ratio  to  one  another 
of  1  to  8'8.     We  give  the  values  : — 


Gauge  E. 

Gauge  F. 

p.                  pv. 

p.                pp. 

12-3  =  6-00 

100   =  53-3 

17-9  =  6-04 

1061  =  531 

25-6  =  609 

113-3  =  530 

37-5  =  603 

125   =  53-2 

6-04  53-15 

A  large  number  of  experiments  were  made^  in  which  the 
gauges  were  continually  opened  and  again  closed  and  read, 
but  the  right  ratio  was  not  obtained  until  after  78  hours'  rest. 
Then  the  readings  in  the  gauge  became  normal,  and  an 
experiment  was  attempted  to  measure  the  coefficient  of 
expansion,  but  the  equilibrium  of  the  gas  was  instantly  dis- 
turbed, and  the  result  came  out  about  jj^^.  When  the  ap- 
Earatus  was  exhausted  beyond  this  particular  point,  the 
ehaviour  of  the  gas  became  quite  regular  again,  and  two 
measurements  of  expansion  were  made.  This  same  anomaly 
was  met  with  again  in  subsequent  experiments. 

The  coefficients  of  expansion  of  oxygen  we  obtained  were 
as  follows  : — 


5*1    millim. 
5-3        „ 
40        „ 

2-5 

1-4 

•083 
•07 


{ 


261* 

260' 
1 
02' 

261  • 
1 
260- I' 
J_ 
333* 
_l_ 
244* 

i 
240-3' 


T. 
132-11 

t. 
ll 

132-0 

11 

131-6 

13 

132-1 

9-4 

131-8 

11-5 

13215 

10-9 

131-71 

9-1 

131-84 

11 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  coefficient  of  expansion 
of  oxygen  decreases  with  decrease  of  pressure.  Having  a 
value  of  about  ^^  at  5  millim.,  it  increases  steadily  to  where 
the  change  takes  place.  At  a  rarefaction  greater  than  at  this 
point,  the  value  of  the  coefficient  is  again  smaller,  but  it  still 
appears  to  increase  with  further  diminution  of  pressure. 

It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  abnormal  behaviour  of 
oxygen  as  regards  distribution  in  the  gauges  at  a  pressure  of 
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0*75  millim.  The  only  possible  explanation  appears  to  be  that 
the  temperatures  of  the  two  gauges  must  have  differed  to  a 
small  extent,  and  that  the  smallest  difference  in  temperature 
produces  quite  an  unusual  disturbance  in  equilibrium. 

Nitrogen  was  next  experimented  upon.     The  gas  was  pre- 

Eared  by  absorbing  the  oxygen  from  air,  first  as  far  as  possible 
y  means  of  pyrogallate  of  potassium,  and  then  by  passing  it 
over  red-hot  copper-gauze. 

The  experiments  were  carried  out  in  the  usual  way,  and 
there  was  no  special  diflSculty  connected  with  the  filling  of 
the  apparatus  with  the  gas. 

The  great  difficulty  in  working  with  nitrogen  was  that 
experienced  in  obtaining  satisfactory  and  concordant  results 
in  measurement  of  the  ratio  between  the  gauge-readings 
preliminary  to  the  jacketing.  This  difficulty  increased  as  the 
yacuum  improved,  and  it  was  found  impossible  to  obtain 
results  of  any  value  whatever  at  a  less  pressure  than  '6  millim. 
The  readings  for  the  ratio  were  always  taken  with  the  utmost 
care,  but  in  spite  of  this  ratios  sometimes  differed  amongst 
themselves  as  much  as  2  per  cent.,  which  means  a  difference 
of  9  or  more  per  cent,  in  the  values  of  the  coefficient  of 
expansion. 

The  numbers  obtained  were  as  follows : — 

t. 

8-8 
9 

8-5 
14 
12-5 

11-5 

13 

13 


PreMure. 

T. 

5-3      ^. 

132-55 

4-97     s-ok- 

132-16 

^               SOl-tf- 

132-42 

1*^          804- 

131-7 

"8         38i- 

131-6 

•c  {1} 

t.  343-6    J 

132-1 

■«{i'} 

V  323-    J 

1321 

•6  {f  } 

131-6 

(r  I 

'-848'     J 


132-2  13 

Mean  of  eight  ^^^  at  '6  millim. 

These  last  values  of  the  coefficient  of  expansion  are  in  four 
sets,  each  set  being  the  result  of  an  entire  fresh  filling  of  the 
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apparatus  with  nitrogen.  The  two  values  in  each  set  have 
been  calculated  with  the  two  extreme  values  of  the  gauge  ratio 
that  have  been  obtained  during  the  experiments  at  this  pressure 
•6  millim.  Though  the  results  are  not  good,  they  nevertheless 
show  that  the  coefficient  of  expansion  of  nitrogen  for  one 
degree  Centigrade  decreases  with  decrease  of  pressure. 

To  sura  up  the  results  •. — (1)  The  coefficient  of  expansion 
of  hydrogen  with  temperature  decreases  as  pressure  is  lowered. 
It  is  normal  down  to  a  pressure  of  O'l  millim.  (2)  The  co- 
efficient of  expansion  ol  oxygen  is  greater  than  the  normal 
one,  being  1/262  instead  of  J/273  ;  it  increases  with  decrease 
of  pressure  to  1/233  at  1*4  millim.  pressure  ;  at  0  7  millim. 
pressure  it  is  erratic  ;  but  at  lower  pressures  it  again  becomes 
more  constant,  still  showing,  however,  a  tendency  to  increase 
as  pressure  is  decreased.  (3)  With  nitrogen  the  coefficient 
of  expansion  is  lower  than  the  normal  (1/304)  at  pressures 
between  5  and  1  millim. ;  at  lower  pressures,  like  that  of 
hydrogen,  its  coefficient  of  expansion  decreases  ;  that  is  the 
gas  becomes  more  elastic.  (4)  So  far  as  it  was  possible  to 
experiment  with  carbon  dioxide,  its  behaviour  appears  to 
resemble  that  of  hydrogen  and  nitrogen  ;  but  owing  to  the 
tendency  which  it  has  to  condense  and  cling  to  the  gauge, 
trustworthy  measurements  were  impossible  to  attain.  These 
results  corroborate  those  of  Mendel^effand  Siljestrom,  although 
they  are  deduced  from  thermal  expansion,  while  theirs  were 
deduced  from  the  compressibility  of  the  gas.  And  Bohr's 
results  as  regards  the  abnormality  of  oxygen  were  also  con- 
firmed, although  likewise  by  a  different  method. 

If  it  maybe  taken  for  granted,  then,  that  the  rate  of  expansion 
of  gases  decreases  with  decrease  of  pressure,  it  is  necessary  to 
inquire  why  this  is  the  case.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the 
kinetic  theory,  pressure  is  caused  by  impacts  on  the  walls  of 
the  containing  vessel  of  the  molecules  which  it  contains,  due 
to  their  translational  motion.  The  internal  motion  does  not 
give  rise  to  pressure.  If,  on  communicating  to  a  gas  energy, 
by  raising  its  temperature,  it  does  not  respond  by  a  sufficient 
rise  of  pressure,  it  appears  to  us  that  the  conclusion  is  inevi- 
table that  its  internal  energy  is  increased  to  a  greater  than 
usual  extent  compared  with  its  translational  energy.  It  is 
perhaps  idle  to  speculate  on  the  extreme  final  state  of  rarefac- 
tion ;  but  if  this  diminished  rate  of  expansion  were  to  continue 
to  increase  with  tenuity,  a  point  might  conceivably  be  reached 
where  all  received  energy  w^ould  result  in  internal  motion. 
Can  this  be  the  cause,  or  one  cause,  of  phosphorescence  in 
high  vacua  ? 

In  his  Allgemeine  Chemiey  second  edition,  vol.  ii.  p.  32, 
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Ostwald  treats  of  the  limiting  phenomena  of  volume-energy. 
He  suggests  that  if  it  be  conceivable  that  the  volume  of  a  gas 
is  increased  indefinitely,  the  volume-energy  obtainable  from  a 
gas  would  also  increase  infinitely,  involving  the  consequence 
tnat  from  a  finite  quantity  of  gas  an  infinite  amount  of  heat 
of  constant  temperature  could  be  converted  into  kinetic  energy. 
He  therefore  suggests  that  at  some  very  great,  yet  finite  volume, 
the  pressure  should  become  zero,  and  the  gas  should  therefore 
refuse  to  increase  its  volume.     Instead  of  the  expression  for 

Boyle's  law,pi?=c,  (/)  +  k)v^c,  where i=-; — ,  i.  e,  at  a  volume 

whore  /?=0.  Such  a  supposition  would  place  an  upper  limit 
to  the  atmosphere.  Similar  considerations  are  also  applied  by 
him  to  gravitational  energy. 

The  abnormal  behaviour  of  oxygen  is,  if  not  more,  at  least 
equally  difficult  to  explain.  Some  profound  change  must  take 
place  suddenly  at  the  pressure  0*7  millim.  Whether  this 
change  is  of  the  nature  of  dissociation  or  not,  cannot  readily 
be  determined  ;  but  the  spectra  of  oxygen  appear  to  show  that 
it  is  able  to  exist  in  several  modifications  at  low  pressures. 

The  work  described  appears  to  us  very  incomplete  ;  yet  it 
has  not  been  for  want  of  time  and  trouble  spent  on  it.  The 
experiments  are  of  extreme  difficulty,  and  it  has  taken  close 
on  two  years  to  arrive  at  the  results  chronicled,  imperfect  as 
they  are.  We  are,  however,  somewhat  cheered  to  learn  that 
the  experience  of  Professor  Mendeleefi^  has  in  this  respect 
been  like  ours  ;  that  a  short  column  of  figures  can  express 
the  results  of  the  labour  of  years. 

University  College,  Tx»ndon, 
20tt  May,  1894. 


XXXVI.  Notices  respecting  Nexo  Books. 

The  Steam-Engine  and  other  Heat-Engines,  By  J.  A.  Ewing, 
M,A.,  B.Sc.,  F,B.S.,  M.  Inst.  G.E.  Cambridge :  at  the  Uni- 
vereity  Press. 

PROFESSOR  EWINQ'S  article  on  the  Steam-Engine  in  the 
Encyclopedia  Britannica  reads  like  a  set  of  most  excellent 
lecture-notes.  In  the  present  book  the  Encyclopedia  article  may 
easily  be  recognized ;  but  if  we  may  dare  to  say  so,  it  is  like 
recognizing  the  features  and  manners  of  a  clever  Scotch  medical 
student  in  an  accomplished  and  experienced  London  physician. 

Although  short  for  such  a  great  subject,  its  style  is  polished ; 
and  because  the  author  has  not  only  studied  his  subject,  but  also 
his  students,  the  book  reads  very  easily.  Only  iu  a  very  few 
places  does  there  seem  to  be  any  of  that  useless  mathematics  with 
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which  many  modern  engineering  books  are  stuffed.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  would  be  easy  to  point  out  places  in  which  a  somewhat 
fuller  treatment  of  the  subject  would  have  been  an  improvement. 
Every  statement  will  stand  examination,  there  being  nothing 
slipshod  either  in  the  author's  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
science,  or  in  his  application  of  these  principles  to  the  exceedingly 
complicated  phenomena  with  which  the  practical  engineer  has  to 
deal.  It  is  just  possible  that  exception  might  be  taken  to  the 
author's  way  of  speaking  of  the  absolute  zero  of  temperature  and 
of  absolute  temperature,  as  if  we  knew  its  scale  at  very  low  tem- 
peratures. In  this,  if  he  is  in  error,  he  errs  with  99  per  cent,  of 
the  writers  of  books. 

The  book  is  illustrated  with  many  woodcuts,  and  gives  a  good 
general  idea  of  the  most  recent  engineering  practice;  bat  the 
author  has  very  rightly  left  out  such  illustrations  and  descriptions 
of  mere  details  as  are  far  better  studied  in  shops  and  in  drawing- 
offices  and  their  usual  books  of  reference. 

We  are  glad  to  see  a  clear  description  of  the  uses  of  the  tem- 
perature-entropy diagrams  which  Mr.  Macfarlane  Gray  has  for 
so  long  been  endeavouring  to  make  engineers  understand.  It  is 
certain  that  no  educated  engineer  who  practises  with  it  for  an  hour 
will  ever  dispense  with  its  help  in  his  study  of  a  heat-engine.  For 
the  study  of  steam-engines  we  have  a  curve  whose  vertical  ordinate 
is  a  the  temperature  and  abscissa  0  the  entropy  of  1  lb.  of  water, 
and  we  have  another  curve  for  1  lb.  of  dry  saturated  steam.  An 
adiabatic  line  in  this  diagram  is  a  vertical  straight  line  and  areas 
represent  amounts  of  energy  as  heat  or  work.  Assuming  no 
standing  water  in  the  cylinder,  or  assuming  that  the  whole  mass  is 
at  the  same  temperature,  and  given  the  feed-water  per  stroke  as 
well  as  the  indicator-diagram,  it  is  astonishing  how  much  infor- 
mation as  to  rate  of  reception  or  loss  of  heat  and  condensation  or 
vaporization  is  given  easily  by  the  0,  ^  diagram. 

That  the  alternate  heating  and  cooling  of  the  cylinder  is  the  great 
source  of  waste  in  a  steam-engine  was  clearly  pointed  out  by  Watt. 
That  high  temperature  (and  therefore  pressure)  of  the  entering 
steam  leads  to  greater  efficiency  has  been  more  or  less  correctly 
known  since  the  time  of  Carnot.  But  these  two  principles  are 
antagonistic,  because  the  second  necessitates  great  expansion,  and 
this  implies  great  range  of  temperature,  and  hence  each  of  these 
principles  has  been  learnt  and  forgotten  again,  eulogized  and  con- 
demned, several  times  during  the  last  eighty  years.  The  valuable 
work  of  Bankine,  which  might  have  been  of  enormous  use  to  the 
practical  men,  could  not  be  recognized  by  them  because  the  actual 
waste  in  well-made  engines  was  unaccounted  for  by  his  theories ; 
yet  Clarke's  experiments  were  made  in  1855  and  Ishervvood's  in 
1863.  Just  before  Bankine's  death  he  was  beginning  to  take  the 
missing  water  into  account,  as  is  evident  in  his  memoir  of  John 
Elder.  Elder,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  United  Service  Insti- 
tution in  1866,  showed  that  it  was  advantageous  to  employ  a 
compound  engine  with  ti»^o  cylinders  when  expanding  steam  to  five 
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times  its  volume,  and  one  with  three  cylinders  for  successive  ex- 
pansion to  ten  times  the  volume. 

We  read  the  history  of  the  steam-engine  with  much  humility. 
It  is  a  history  of  the  work  of  theorists  without  practical  knowledge 
and  of  practitioners  without  theoretical  knowledge,  entirely  out  of 
sympathy  with  one  another  because  each  side  of  them  could  see 
that  the  other  side  was  wrong.  This  is  even  now  only  slowly 
being  replaced  by  a  better  state  of  things,  a  number  of  young 
practitioners  being  fairly  well  equipped  with  scientific  knowledge ; 
but  the  prejudices  of  the  "  rule  of  thumb  "engineer  are  not  by  any 
means  dead  ;  and  many  of  his  sneers  at  the  so-called  theorists  are 
not  altogether  undeserved. 

The  solution  of  the  problem  which  is  now  generally  adopted  is 
that  of  expanding  the  steam  successively  in  a  series  of  cylinders 
so  that  the  range  of  temperature  in  each  shall  be  small,  and  to 
shorten  the  periodic  time  to  take  advantage  of  a  well-known  fact 
in  heat-conduction — that  the  amount  of  heat  entering  the  metal 
when  its  skin  is  higher  in  temperature  than  the  portions  inside  or 
leaving  the  metal  when  the  skin  is  lower  in  temperature,  say, 
during  a  half  period,  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  square  root  of 
this  periodic  time.  The  phenomena  are  very  complicated,  and  we 
are  only  gradually  getting  to  understand  how  to  make  experiments. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  film  of  water  which  adheres  to  the 
metal  surfaces  performs  a  most  important  function ;  for  no  ordi- 
nary emissivity  of  surface  will  account  for  the  great  rapidity  with 
which  the  entering  steam  gives  up  its  heat ;  but  it  can  be  explained 
by  the  evaporation  or  condensation  of  water  and  steam  at  their 
surface  of  separation.  If  we  take  it  that  the  whole  of  this  water  is 
always  at  the  temperature  of  the  steam  and  consider  the  metal  to  be 
nonconducting,  the  work  per  stroke  will  now  be  proportional  to  the 
amount  of  water  present,  and  will  be  independent  of  the  periodic 
time.  Such  experimental  results  as  we  have  seem  to  indicate  that 
the  loss  per  stroke  is  not  inversely  proportional  to  the  square 
root  of  the  periodic  time,  but  it  is  not  independent  of  the  periodic 
time. 

If  the  water  alone  were  operative,  it  is  an  interesting  inquiry^ 
Ought  not  the  amount  of  water  present  to  go  on  increasing?  The 
calculation  is  more  difficult  than  it  seems  at  first  sight.  How 
much  steam  will  condense  when  it  enters  the  cylinder  ?  How  much 
will  condense  in  the  adiabatic  expansion  ?  These  are  easy  enough^ 
although  the  first  is  an  irreversible  process  ;  but  in  the  irreversible 
phenomenon  of  release  to  the  condenser  there  is  a  step-by-step 
approximate  integration  to  be  performed,  w^hich  is  very  tedious ; 
we  know  from  actual  experiment  that  the  average  mathematical 

Physicist  needs  ten  days  to  find  out  the  difficulty  of  this  problem, 
t  is  difficult  to  see  why,  as  a  rule,  in  all  engines  there  is  so  little 
condensation  or  vaporization  during  the  expansion  when  there  is 
such  enormous  condensation  during  the  admission,  and  yet  the 
piston  is  continually  exposing  fresh  cold  surfaces.  Condensation 
is  probably  going  on  at  these  cold  surfaces,  and  nearly  equal 
PhU.  Moff.  S.  6.  Vol.  38.  No.  282.  Sept.  1894.  Z 
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vaporisation  is  going  on  from  the  now  warmer  suri^es.  tt  is  just 
possible  that  condensation  and  vaporization  due  to  such  causes  as 
adiabatic  expansion  and  free  rushes  of  steam  do  not  affect  the 
amount  of  water  deposited  on  the  metal  surfaces  ;  thej  only  affect 
the  quantity  of  finely  divided  cloud. 

AU  engineers  are  now  convinced  that  it  is  important  to  diminish 
the  amount  of  water  present  before  admission  ;  and  three  methods 
have  been  adopted  for  this  which  are  all  effective.  One  which  was 
tried  about  thirty  years  ago,  and  abandoned  for  insufficient 
reasons,  was  to  superheat  the  steam :  this  will  probably  be  tried 
again.  The  second  was  the  invention  of  Watt :  it  is  to  heat  the 
cylinder  from  the  outside  by  a  steam-jacket,  or  a  flue-jacket,  or  a 
gasflame-jacket.  Among  all  the  experiments  carefully  carried  out 
during  the  last  twenty  years  to  discover  whether  the  waste  of 
steam  in  the  jacket  was  less  than  the  saving  effected  by  its  use,  we 
think  that  there  is  not  one  in  which  the  use  of  the  jacket  did  not 
lead  to  economy.  The  economy  effected  by  the  use  of  the  jacket 
is  very  much  more  noticeable  in  cylinders,  which  without  it  were 
very  wasteful. 

The  third  plan  is  that  of  facilitating  the  drainage  of  the  cylinder. 
We  may  not  be  able  to  drain  off  the  water-lilm  which  adheres  to 
all  the  inner  surface  of  the  cylinder,  but  we  can  prevent  the 
collection  of  water  in  pockets  ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
is  to  this  that  -the  engine  of  the  late  Mr.  Williams  owes  most  of 
its  efficiency. 

We  do  not  know  that  there  has  yet  been  much  of  an  attempt  to 
hinder  the  condensation  by  the  use  of  paint  or  varnish  or  a  lubri- 
cator ;  but  a  very  much  more  promising  plan,  which  has  not  yet 
been  tried,  and  which  might  be  of  special  use  in  non-condensing 
engines,  is  that  of  mixing  with  the  steam  air  or  some  vapour  whose 
condensing  temperature  is  much  less  than  that  of  steam.  The 
experiments  of  Prof.  Osborne  Eeynolds  about  twenty  years  ago 
showed  that  a  comparatively  small  amount  of  air  very  greatly 
retarded  the  condensation  of  steam  when  suddenly  admitted  to  a 
cold  vessel.  In  this  connexion  it  will  be  interesting  to  see  the 
results  of  some  experiments  of  which  we  have  heard  in  which  a 
cylipder  is,  in  alternate  strokes,  that  of  a  steam-engine  and  that  of 
a  gas-engine. 

The  use  of  steam-engines  to  drive  electric-lighting  dynamo- 
machines  with  loads  which  vary  greatly  during  tl^e  twenty-four 
hours,  and  especially  in  places  where  space  is  valuable,  has  given 
prominence  to  the  study  of  the  behaviour  of  engines  in  which 
nothing  varies  but  the  initial  pressure  of  the  steam.  Mr.  Williams 
fouFid  thf^t  in  any  trial  with  very  varying  loads,  when  plotting 
**  water  per  hour  W  *'  and  the  indicated  horse- power  H,  his  points 
lay  in  a  straight  line.  The  resulv  is  rather  striking,  so  striking, 
indeed,  that  "  W  a  linear  function  of  H  "  has  already  been  called 
*^  the  Williams  law."  Knowing,  as  we  do,  that  the  missing  heat 
is  proportional  to  the  range  of  temperature,  and  using  the  Rankine 
method  of  calculation  from   Hypothetical   Diagrams,  it  is  easy  to 
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see  that,  mainly  on  account  of  the  volume  of  1  lb.  of  steam  being 
nearly  inversely  proportional  to  the  pressure,  the  curve  connecting 
W  and  H  is  very  nearly  straight  within  the  limits  of  such  ordinary 
pressures  as  are  used  in  engines*  It  is  unfortunate  that  there  are 
engineers  who  forget  that  the  law  is  an  empirical  one,  and  who 
are  already  speculating  on  the  meaning  of  the  Williams  law  when 
the  H  is  negative.  The  useful  horse-power  given  out  by  the  crank- 
shaft and  the  electrical  horse-power  given  out  by  the  driven 
djmamos  are  known  to  be  linear  functions  of  the  indicated  horse- 
power H  with  considerable  accuracy ;  and  hence  W  is  a  linear 
function  of  each  of  these  powers  also. 

Any  general  law  like  this  which  simplifies  calculations  is  of 
enormous  use  to  practical  men.  It  is  of  importance  to  note  that, 
from  theoretical  considerations,  it  is  probably  to  be  relied  upon 
as  being  generally  true ;  for  the  practical  man  is  very  provincial, 
and  he  is  a  little  too  apt  to  assume  a  general  law  from  his  own 
restricted  experience. 

On  the  subject  of  gas-  and  oil-engines  Prof.  Ewing  has  given 
just  enough  to  make  us  wish  that  he  had  devoted  three  times  the 
space  to  it.  Except  in  the  noisy  Otto-Langen  of  1866 — ^now 
seldom  seen — no  one  except  Mr.  Atkinson  has  made  a  serious 
attempt  to  get  rid  of  the  enormous  waste  due  to  the  water-jacket. 
In  the  usual  working  of  gas-  or  oil-engines  the  water-jacket  carries 
o£E  just  half  of  the  total  available  energy  of  the  gas  or  oil.  The 
average  velocity  with  which  each  part  of  a  cycle  is  performed  is  pro- 
bably now  as  high  as  it  conveniently  can  be  made  to  be,  consistently 
with  certainty  that  each  operation  shall  be  properly  performed.  But 
after  ignition  of  the  charge,  if  there  is  not  too  much  inert  matter 
present,  and  if  the  mixture  of  air  and  gas  was  sufficiently  intimate, 
we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  four  times  the  present  velocity 
in  the  expansion-stroke  would  do  any  harm,  whereas  the  cooling 
due  to  such  a  rapid  expansion  would  probably  do  away,  almost 
altogether,  with  the  necessity  for  a  water-jacket.  It  is  known, 
indeed,  that  exceedingly  rapid  cooling  of  red-hot,  and  therefore 
dissociated,  carbonic  acid  allows  it  to  remain  partiallv  dissociated 
at  the  lower  temperature,  like  the  carbon  in  steel  (possibly); 
but  experiment  would  easily  settle  the  rate  of  expansion  which 
produced  maximum  economy. 

Besides  Mr.  Atkinson's  method  of  giving  rapid  expansion,  we 
might  effect  the  same  object  by  the  use  of  a  springy  attachment  of 
the  fly-wheel  to  the  crank-shaft.  It  is  unfortunately  the  difficulty 
of  balancing  reciprocating  masses  which  now  troubles  the  gas-engine 
maker,  as  it  trouble?^  also  the  steam-engine  manufacturer;  and  it 
is  possible  that  the  large  gas-engine  of  the  future  will  consist  of  a 
pump  pumping  a  mixture  of  air  and  gas  or  oil  at  great  pressure 
into  a  white-hot  firebrick  chamber  from  which  it  will  issue,  driving 
a  turbine  on  the  Parson's  steam-turbine  principle. 

The  steam-engine  constructor  seems  rather  to  dislike  statements 
of  the  actual  thermodynamic  efficiency  of  his  engines.  Eightly 
enough,   his  standard  of  comparison  is  a  perfect  steam-engine 
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working  with  the  same  limits  of  temperature.  But  even  here  he 
takes  as  his  lower  limit  of  temperature  the  usual  temperature  of 
the  exhaust  in  the  actual  steam-engines,  and  not  the  lowest  tem- 
perature possible,  saj,  the  average  atmosphere  temperature ;  and 
in  the  case  of  the  condensing-engine  he  makes  his  standard  de- 
fective in  another  way  by  limiting  the  maximum  volume  of  the 
standard  engine's  cylinder. 

Instead  of  speaking  of  pounds  of  coal  per  hour  per  indicated 
horse-power,  he  prefers  to  speak  of  pounds  of  steam ;  and  the 
manufacturer  of  our  generation  is  rightly  proud  to  have  reduced 
this  from  numbers  greater  than  30  lb.  of  steam  per  hour  per  indi- 
cated horse-power  to  numbers  less  than  14.  To  those  of  us  who 
lament  the  waste  of  our  fuel,  it  is  more  instructive  to  consider  the 
absolute  efficiency  of  the  steam-engine.  It  is  only  the  very  largest 
and  best  of  steam-engines  which  can  be  said,  even  by  their  con- 
structors, to  give,  during  an  exceptionally  well-stoked  trial,  one 
axftual  horse-power  for  1*6  lb.  of  coal  per  hour.  This  means  that 
the  energy  utilized  is  only  about  17  or  18  per  cent,  of  the  supply 
in  the  very  largest  and  best  of  steam-engines !  There  is  some 
comfort  in  the  thought  that  even  in  small  gas-engines  1  actual 
horse-power  is  obtained  from  very  httle  more  than  1  lb.  of 
anthracite  per  hour  when  Dowson  gas  is  used.  In  the  animal 
machine  over  90  per  cent,  of  the  supply  of  energy  in  the  fuel  may 
be  converted  into  useful  mechanical  work.  The  man  who  first 
shows  us  how,  in  a  small  space  and  without  excessive  cost  of  plant, 
we  can  convert  the  chemical  energy  of  coal  and  air  into  electrical 
energy,  as  zinc  is  burned  in  a  voltaic  cell,  will  be  the  greatest 
benefactor  of  his  race — ^if  he  only  comes  soon  enough. 

John  Pbeby. 


XXXVII.  Intelligence  and  Miscellaneous  Articles. 

HEAT   OF   DISSOCIATION  ACCORDING  TO  THE  ELECTROCHEMICAL 
THEORY.      BY   H.    EBERT. 

"C^VEEY  stage  in  the  development  of  chemistry  can  show  experi- 
-^  ments  made  to  account  for  the  forces  which  hold  together  the 
atoms  in  compound  bodies.  In  immediate  connexion  with 
Kekul^'s  doctrine  of  Valency,  von  Helmholtz,  on  the  basis  of 
Faraday's  law  of  Electrolysis,  was  the  first  to  show  in  the  case  of 
electrolytes,  that  each  valency  must  be  considered  charged  with  a 
minimum  quantity  of  electricity,  the  "  valency-charge,"  which  like 
an  electrical  atom  is  no  longer  divisible*,  so  that  chemical  affinities 

♦  That  for  electricity  also  there  are  minimal  quantities  which  can  he 
no  lon^r  divided,  and  which  are  associated  with  the  smallest  particles 
of  ponaerable  masses,  may  be  differentlv  expressed.  Let  e  be  this 
elementary  quantity,  and  A,  Y,  and  Z  tlie  components  of  the  forces 
exerted  by  it,  then 

«=  -l/4«-(dX/d:i+d  Y/dy+dZ/  d«)- 
The  expression  within  the  brackets  is,  however,  nothing  more  than  the 
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are  in  hct  determined  by  the  electrostatical  situation  of  these 
elementary  charges  which  attach  to  corporeal  atoms  of  yarious 
fluids.  According  to  this  theory,  the  work  of  dissociation  which 
must  be  expended  in  order  to  decompose  an  electrically-neutral 
molecule  into  its  constituent's  which  are  charged  with  electricities 
of  opposite  polarity,  must  be  identical  with  the  work  to  be 
expended  in  removing  the  electrical  valeiicycharges  from  their 
actual  distances  in  the  molecule  to  such  distances  that  we  can 
regard  the  molecules  as  dissociated.  The  heat  of  dissociation  must 
then  be  partially  or  wholly  equivalent  to  electrical  work.  We  shall 
see  that  this  is  actually  the  case,  that  the  heat  of  dissociation  is 
already  entirely  consumed  in  overcoming  the  electrical  attractions 
of  the  valency-charges,  so  that,  compared  with  the  electrical, 
purely  chemical  forces  altogether  recede. 

If  the  valency- charges  H-«  and  —e  at  the  position  of  valency 
adhere  each  to  an  atom  united  to  form  an  electrically  neutral 
molecule,  they  would  attract  electrostatically  at  the  distance  r  with 
the  force /=  —  eY***  dynes. 

How  these  elementary  quantities  are  arranged  in  the  atoms  we 
are  ignoraut.  From  the  fact  of  radiation,  which  we  may  refer  to 
vibrations  of  the  valency-charges,  we  must  conclude  that  they  must 
oscillate  about  certain  mean  positions,  yet  nothing  exact  is  known 
as  to  the  distance  of  these  centres  of  oscillation  in  the  molecule. 

As  a  first  approximation  we  may  regard  the  atoms  as  spheres 
which  lie  close  to  each  other  in  the  molecule.  The  diameter  d  of 
what  is  called  the  sphere  of  action  of  the  molecule  is  then  of  the 
order  of  the  sum  of  the  diameter**  oF  the  spht-ns.  The  simples' 
assumption  which  wo  could  make  as  to  i he  oscillations  of  the 
valency -charges  would  he  thiit  v\e  n  jijard  them  .is  taking  place  in 
each  atom  symmetrically  about  the  centre.  The  mean  reciprocal 
distance  of  tfie  valency -charges  in  the  ncm-dissociated  molecule  is 
then  =  ^d.  Accordingly,  in  order  to  move  the  valency-charges  from 
their  distance  from  each  other  in  the  molecule,  to  such  a  distance 
that  they  no  longer  act  on  each  other,  the  work  required  for  each 
molecule  would  be  a=  —  ^Vd^O  ^^gs,  and  for  the  molecular  weight 
the  work  A=s—ze^/(^d)  ergs,  z  being  the  number  of  molecules. 

If,  therefore,  in  comparison  with  the  electrical  forces  those  of 

"  convergence  of  electrical  lines  of  force ''  (Maxwell,  Treatise,  i.  §  25, 

?.  29,  2nd  edition  ;  compare  also  Ileaviside,  Electrical  Papers,  i.  p.  210, 
892).  So  that  we  may  also  say,  the  convergence  of  electrical  rays  offeree 
towards  an  atom  of  ponderable  matter  cannot  sink  below  a  certain  limit. 
According  to  this  the  existence  of  electrical  elementtu-y  quantities  is 
closely  connected  with  the  geometHcal  properties  of  our  space  and  its 
being  filled  with  matter.  By  resting  on  aefinite  mechanical  representa- 
tions further  reasons  may  be  adduced:  thus,  for  instance,  tubes  of 
force  are  identified  with  vortex  threads  of  the  sether,  as  in  some 
mechanical  theories  of  the  electrical  field.  Such  threads  can  return  to 
themselves,  or  may  end  in  the  corporeal  atoms  in  the  aether.  But  as 
they  must  have  a  definite  cross  section,  only  a  limited  number  cau  ter- 
minate on  a  smallest  corporeal  particle. 
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another  kind,  such  as  chemical  affinity,  and  the  gravitating  forces 
of  ponderable  masses  are  quite  insignificant,  the  work  of  dissocia- 
tion must  be  quite  defined  by  valency-charge,  number  of  molecules 
in  the  molecular  weight,  and  molecular  diameter.  As  regards  the 
work  of  gravitation  von  Helmholts  has  shown  *  that  it  quite  dis- 
appears in  comparison  with  the  electrical  work,  since  the  electrical 
forces  of  the  charges  are  many  million  times  greater  than  the 
gravitating  forces  of  the  corresponding  material  carriers.  As  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  work  of  dissociation  calculated  from  the  magni- 
tudes mentioned  agrees  in  the  order  of  their  magnitude  with  those 
determined  experimentally,  specially  chemical  forces  can  play  no 
great  part  in  comparison  with  electrical  forces,  and  we  must  con- 
clude that  chemical  affinity  is  essentially  an  electrical  property  of 
the  smallest  particles. 

M.  F.  Eicharzt  has  formerly  shown  that  in  the  case  of 
nitric  tetroxide  we  arrive  at  plausible  values  for  the  sphere  of 
action  of  the  molecules,  if  we  consider  the  work  needed  for  dis- 
sociation of  N^O^  into  2NO3  as  an  electrical  one  done  against  the 
attractions  of  the  elementary  charges ;  in  this  he  assumes  that 
such  elementary  charges  attach  to  the  free  valency  of  the 
monovalent  group 

It  must  be  of  interest  to  make  such  a  calculation  for  the  im- 
portant case  of  an  elementary  gas.  In  this  respect  hydrogen 
and  iodine  vapour  have  the  recommendation  that  we  have  definite 
values  for  the  heat  of  dissociation.  According  to  Helmholtz's 
electrochemical  theory  in  the  case  of  hydrogen  the  two  atoms  hold 
together  in  the  molecule,  because  one  of  them  possesses  at  its 
position  of  valency  a  positive  quantum  of  electricity,  which  it  would 
have  for  example  in  an  electrolyte;  the  other,  on  the  contrary, 
has  had  to  change  its  positive  charge,  in  an  electrolytic  process  for 
instance,  for  an  equal  negative  charge,  and  is  thus  negatively 
charged.  Hence  the  hydrogen  molecule  is  externally  electrically 
neutral.  Iodine  is  analogous.  The  conception  of  a  molecule  con- 
sisting of  a  positive  and  a  negative  atom  has  been  successfully 
applied  by  MM.  W.  Giese,  A.  Schuster,  J.  J.  Thomson,  Elster 
and  Geitel,  &c.,  to  explain  a  series  of  phenomena  of  gas- discharges. 

We  have  experimental  data  about  the  dissociation  of  hydrogen. 
In  1880  E.  Wiedemann,  in  his  experiments  on  the  th(*rmal  and 
optical  deportment  of  p;asi's  under  the  influence  of  electrical 
charges,  has  determined  the  heat  W  necessary  to  roolve  the 
nioleenles  of  liydro^eu  v\hich  show  the  band-speitrnni  into  the 
iudiNiilual  atoms,  which  then  show  the  well-known  line-spectrum. 

•  H.  V.  Helmholtz,  Vort.rdge  und  Reden,  ii.  p.  317  (1884). 
t  Sitzunffaberichte  der  Niederrhein  GeselUchaft  zu  Bonn,  Jan.  12,  1891 ; 
Vmhandl.  der  Vhys.  Gesellschaft  zu  Berlin ,  June  20, 1891,  p.  73, 
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This  he  found  to  be  128,300  gramme-calories  per  gramme  of 
hydrogen.  This  number  must  be  regarded  as  an  upper  limiting 
value  for  the  heat  of  dissociation  of  H^,  for  in  it  that  quantity  of 
beat  is  contained  which  must  bo  used  to  bring  the  hydrogen  to  the 
boundary  of  dissociation.  Yet  this  value  is  in  any  case  very  near 
the  true  heat  of  dissociation. 

Hence  direct  calorimetrical  measurements  give  for  hydrogen 
Wh^  1283  X  10'  cal.,  or  for  a  molecular  weight  of  hydrogen 
W„<  2566  X  10*  cal. 

In  the  case  of  iodine  vapour  Boltzmann*,  from  the  course  of  the 
dissociation  with  the  temperature  according  to  the  observations  of 
Meir  and  J.  M.  Crafts,  has  calculated  the  heat  of  dissociation  at 
y  =  1125  calories  per  gramme.  Hence,  in  order  to  dissociate  a 
weight  equal  to  the  molecular  weight  253*6  of  Ij,,  there  are  required 
2853x10*  calories. 

This  number,  as  will  be  seen,  is  of  the  order  of  that  obtained  for 
hydrogen  by  M.  E.  Wiedemann  by  a  totally  different  method. 
That  it  is  smaller  agrees  with  the  fact  that  iodine  vapour  is  dis- 
sociated at  temperatures  at  which  this  is  not  the  case  with  hy- 
drogen, that  the  band-spectrum  of  iodine  vapour  is  very  difficult 
to  obtain,  and  so  forth. 

In  ergs,  Wiedemann's  measurements  give  for  hydrogen  the 
work  of  dissociation 

The  theoretical  reasonings  of  Boltzmann  give  for  the  work  of 
dissociation  of  iodine, 

Ai=l-2xl0"erg8. 

All  other  data  required  for  making  the  calculation  are  furnished 
by  electrolysis  and  the  kinetic  theory  of  gases. 

From  the  most  recent  determinations  of  F.  and  W.  Kohlrausch 
on  the  volume  of  detonating  gas  liberated  by  1  ampere  in  a  second, 
Bicharz  (vide  arUea)  calculated  the  magnitude  of  the  elemeni^arv 
quantum  of  electricity  6=^1-29  X  10-i<>  C.G.S.  I  myself  t  found  by 
a  totally  different  way  the  assumption  that  the  energy  of  radia- 
tion of  a  luminous  vapour  depends  on  electrical  vibrations  of 
these  valency-charges  e=0'14  x  10-^^  C.G.S. ;  a  number,  therefore, 
which  in  the  order  of  magnitude  is  quite  comparable  with  the  lirst, 
and  therefore  conversely  justifies  the  assumption  in  question. 

The  kinetic  theory  of  gases  gives  for  the  molecular  diameter 
t?=10-®  cm.,  and  for  the  number  of  hydrogen  molecules  in  the 
unit  of  weight  6*7  X 10*' ;  in  the  molecular  w^eight  of  any  gas  or 
vapour  there  are  thus  z=l-3x  10^®  molecules. 

If  these  values,  taking  Bicharz's  for  «,  be  placed  in  the  above 
formula,  we  get 

A=4-3xlO"ergs. 

•  WiefierBerichte,l8SS,^.8ei, 

t  II.  Ebert,  Wied.  Ann.  xlix.  p.  661  (1893). 
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This  value  is  quite  of  the  order  of  the  value  above  given  for 
hydrogen  Ag^l"!  x  10",  and  that  for  iodine-vapour  Ai  =1'2  x  10^* 
ergs ;  it  is  indeed  somewhat  greater  than  the  latter. 

From  this  it  results  that  the  whole  work  required  for  the  dissocia- 
tion of  hydrogen  and  iodine  molecules  is  used  in  overcoming  the  purely 
electrical  attraction  forces  of  the  valency-charges. 

That  this  heat  of  dissociation  is  so  completely  spent  in  elec- 
trical work  shows,  in  agreement  with  many  other  facts,  that  the  forces 
of  chemical  affinity  are  essentially  of  an  electrical  character  ;  that  the 
electrostatical  forces  which  the  charges  exert  on  each  other  at  the 
positions  of  valency  are  *'  by  far  the  most  powerful  among  the  forces 
exerted  among  the  atoms ; "  and  that  in  H.  v.  Hemholtz*s  *  Faraday 
JjQotyxTQ^j^  particular  possible  chemical  forces  of  the  charged  atoms  c<in 
he  hut  itifinitely  small  in  comparison  with  electrical  forces.  This 
seems  of  great  importance  for  the  theory  of  chemical  forces  in 
general. — Wiedemann's  Annalen,  No.  10,  1893. 


ALTERATIONS  OF  THE  ELECTRICAL  RESISTANCE  OF  AQUEOUS 
SOLUTIONS  AND  OF  GALVANIC  POLARIZATION  WITH  PRESSURE. 
BY  BRUNO  PIESCH. 

A  large  series  of  liquids  were  investigated,  both  acids  and  solu- 
tions of  salts.  The  method  of  measurement  was  such  that  the 
resistance  and  the  polarization  could  be  determined  simultaneously. 

The  great  pressure  was  produced  by  a  Cailletet's  apparatus, 
which  held  up  to  600  atmospheres.  The  resistance-vessels  con- 
sisted of  a  combination  of  glass  tubes,  which  could  be  connected 
externally  by  means  of  ebonite  cemented  in  the  metal  cap,  which 
was  firmly  screwed  in  the  iron  cylinder. 

The  measurements  gave  the  following  results  : — 

Change  of  pressure  produces  a  change  of  resistance,  which 
decreased  in  all  cases  with  increase  in  the  pressure.  No  regular 
influence  of  concentration  could  be  observed,  but  with  most  sub- 
stances the  variations  of  a  less  concentrated  solution  were  greater 
than  of  a  concentrated  solution. 

As  the  pressures  increased  the  decreases  of  resistance  were  less. 
Polarization  also  showed  a  change  of  value  with  higher  pressure. 
These,  however,  are  for  the  most  part  small.  An  increase  of 
polarization  with  the  pressure  was  in  general  observed.  The 
irregularities  here  shown  were  greater  than  with  the  measure- 
ments of  resistance. 

In  conclusion,  a  solution  of  NH^NOa  in  alcohol  was  investi- 
gated, and  alterations  in  the  same  direction  were  here  met  with. — 
Wiener  Berichte,  May  25,  1894. 
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XXXVIII.  Fixed- Arm  Spectroscopes* 
By  Frank  L.  0.  Wadsworth*. 

[Plates  Vin.-X.] 

IN  prismatic  spectroscopes  and  spectrometers  of  the  usual 
construction  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  observe  different 
portions  of  the  spectrum  under  the  same  conditions,  to  vary 
the  angle  between  the  axes  of  the  observing  and  coUimating 
telescopes  by  the  rotation  of  the  arm  which  carries  one  of 
these  telescopes  about  an  axis  parallel  to  the  refracting  edge 
of  the  prism.  Usually  the  arm  which  carries  the  slit  and  the 
colliraating-lens  is  fixed,  and  that  carrying  the  observing 
telescope  is  movable  ;  but  sometimes  the  apparatus  which  it 
is  necessary  to  carry  on  the  observing  arm  is  so  massive,  or 
else  requires  such  a  degree  of  stability,  that  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  fix  it  in  position  and  make  tne  slit-arm  the  movable 
one.  Then  difficulties  are  at  once  encountered  in  the  illu- 
mination of  the  slit,  if  a  fixed  source  of  light  such  as  the  sun 
or  a  star  is  under  examination.  Even  if  terrestrial  sources 
be  employed,  it  is  ofttimes  extremely  undesirable  to  have  a 
complicated  system  of  collimator,  slit,  condenser,  and  source  of 
lights  swinging  about  on  a  long  arm,  and  in  particular  cases 
such  an  arrangement  is  absolutely  inadmissible.  In  such  cases 
where  both  arms  of  the  spectroscope  are  necessarily  fixed,  we 

*  Communicated  by  the  Author. 
PhU.  Mag.  S.  5.  Vol.  38.  No.  233.  Oct.  1894.        2  A 
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may  easily  bring  different  parts  of  the  spectral  field  to  the 
cross  wires  of  the  observing  telescope  by  a  rotation  of  the 
prism  alone  ;  but  in  none  of  the  usual  forms  without  violating 
the  usual  condition  imposed  in  spectroscopic  work,  viz.,  that 
the  prism  shall  always  be  in  minimum  deviation  for  the 
central  ray  in  the  field. 

Heretofore  the  only  forms  of  "  fixed-arm "  spectroscopes 
which  fulfil  the  latter  condition  have  been  of  the  Littrow 
type,  in  which  the  ray  is,  by  a  system  of  reflecting  surfaces, 
made  to  traverse  the  prism  twice  in  opposite  directions,  and 
to  emerge  finally  in  a  direction  parallel  but  reversed  in 
direction  to  that  m  which  it  entered. 

The  original  form  and  the  various  modifications  of  this 
instrument  have  been  already  described*.  While  they 
fulfil  the  condition  of  bringing  any  part  of  the  spectral 
field  into  the  field  of  the  observing  telescope  without  changing 
the  angle  between  the  latter  and  the  collimator,  there  are 
certain  objections  to  all  of  them.  The  most  serious  objection 
to  the  original  form,  that  of  a  general  illumination  of  the 
field,  has  been  simply  and  successfully  overcome  in  the 
manner  already  pointed  out  by  the  author  t,  but  the  second 
objection,  that  of  a  close  proximity  of  the  slit  to  the  observing 
eyepiece,  remains.  Young^s  and  Browning's  modifications 
overcome  this  latter  as  well  as  the  former  difficulty;  but 
they  are  both  complicated  and  expensive,  necessitating  as 
they  do  the  use  of  at  least  three  reflecting-surfaces  and 
two  independent  telescopes,  in  addition  to  the  usual  prisms. 
Moreover,  with  all  instruments  of  this  general  type,  it  is 
necessary  for  the  beam  of  liffht  to  pass  twice  through  the 
prism  or  train  of  prisms,  and  this,  where  brightness  is  of  more 
importance  than  large  dispersion,  as  with  very  faint  sources 
of  light  for  example,  is  a  disadvantage.  For  these  reasons 
I  have  thought  it  would  be  of  interest  to  describe  some 
simpler  forms  of  "  fixed-arm "  spectroscopes,  which  I  have 
recently  devised  and  used,  and  in  which  the  usual  arrange- 
ment of  parts  may  be  preserved,  viz.,  a  separate  coUimating 
and  observing  telescope,  on  opposite  sides  of  a  prism-train, 
through  which  train  the  light  is  passed  but  once.  The  slit  and 
observing  eye-piece  are  mus  far  removed  from  each  other, 
and  the  axes  of  the  observing  and  coUimating  telescopes 
may  be  arranged  to  make  any  fixed  angle  with  each  other. 

The  general  solution  of  the  problem  is  effected  by  the 
introduction  into  some  part  of  the  spectroscopic  train,  between 

*  "An  Improved  Form  of  Littrow  Spectroscope,"  F.  L.  O.  Wadsworth, 
Phil.  Mag.  July  1894 
+  Ibid. 
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ihe  slit  and  the  focal  plane  of  the  ohserving  lens,  of  a  re- 
flecting surface,  which  has  an  angular  motion  equal  to  one- 
half  the  change  in  angular  motion  of  the  ray  refracted  at 
minimum  deviation.  In  the  instruments  of  the  Littrow  tjpe 
a  reflector  is  also  used,  but  for  an  essentially  diflerent 
purpose  (to  return  the  ray  through  the  prism)  and  in  an 
essentially  diflerent  way  from  that  nere  indicated.  It  hardly 
seems  possible  that  the  use  of  a  reflecting  surface  in  this  way 
can  be  new^  as  it  is  something  which  would  naturally  suggest 
itself  to  anyone  who  might  consider  the  problem ;  but  no 
reference  has  been  found  to  its  employment,  perhaps  becaase 
the  necessity  for  a  "  fixed-arm ''  spectroscope  does  not  often 
seemingly  arise.  I  hope  to  show,  however,  that  at  least  some 
of  the  forms  which  have  been  developed  during  the  last 
three  years  are  simpler,  more  convenient,  and  less  expensive 
than  the  ordinary  form,  and  for  spectrometric  work  quite  as 
accurate.  I  will  briefly  describe  these  forms  in  the  order  <tf 
design  and  use,  for  this,  perhaps,  naturally  is  also  the  order 
of  increasing^ simplicity. 

Case  L— ^he  case  which  first  led  me  to  a  consideration  of 
the  problem  was  one  in  which  it  was  desired  to  examine  the 
radiations  from  a  Geissler  tube  by  means  of  the  gave- 
CQjgDarer*.  Here  the  instrument  which  took  the  place  of  the 
usual  oT)serving  eyepiece  was  a  massive  apparatus  weighing 
about  500  pounds,  which  required  great  steadiness  of  mount- 
ing, while  the  Geissler  tube,  which  itself  sei-ved  as  the  slit, 
was  attached  to  a  mercury-pump  on  one  side  and  to  a  sodium- 
amalgam  generating  apparatus,  with  its  attached  drying- 
tubes,  mercury-valves,  &c.,  on  the  other,  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  its  movement  impossible.  At  first,  indeed,  the  tube 
was  mounted  on  a  slit-arm  of  the  spectroscope,  sufficient  flexi- 
bility being  secured  to  allow  of  different  lines  being  brought 
on  the  slit  of  the  wave-comparer  by  the  use  of  long  lengths 
of  glass  tubing,  but  experiments  soon  showed  that  it  was 
necessary  to  keep  the  passage  from  this  Geissler  tube  to  the 

t)ump  as  short  and  large  as  possible.  If  any  considerable 
ength  of  tubing  intervened,  unusual  precautions  had  to  be 
taken  to  keep  all  parts  of  it  perfectly  dry  and  clean,  for  only 
under  these  conditions,  which,  as  the  tubes  were  frequently 
changed,  were  almost  impossible  to  maintain,  could  the 
McLeod  gauge  attached  to  the  pump  be  relied  upon  to  give, 
even  approximately,  the  true  pressure  in  the  tubes,  particu- 
larly when  the  electric  discharge  was  passing. 

The  arrangement  adopted  in  this  case  was  that  shown  in  plan 

*  See  a  paper  by  Professor  A.  A.  Michelson,  **  Application  of  Inter- 
ference Methods  to  Spectroscopic  Measurements/'  Phil.  Mag.  Sept.  1892. 
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in  fig.  1,  PI.  VIII. ;  where  t  is  the  Geissler  tube  which  serves 
as  the  source  ;  m  a  mirror,  mounted  on  a  vertical  axis  on 
the  movable  spectroscopic  arm  R  ;  and  S  the  slit  of  the  wave- 
comparer,  which  separates  out  the  radiation  which  is  to  be 
analysed  by  the  latter.  To  the  lower  end  of  the  shaft  which 
carries  the  mirror  m  is  fixed  a  drum  connected  with  a 
second  drum  a,  fixed  on  the  axis  of  the  spectroscope  by  two 
steel  cords.  The  drum  a  is  just  one  half  the  size  of  6,  and 
hence^  as  the  arm  B  revolves  about  the  axis  of  the  spectro- 
scope, the  mirror  m  revolves  on  its  own  axis  with  an  angular 
velocity  just  one  half  that  of  the  arm,  but  in  the  opposite 
direction.  Hence,  if  the  mirror  is  once  adjusted  so  tnat  the 
direction  of  the  reflected  ray  is  parallel  to  the  axis  of  coUi- 
mation,  it  will  remain  parallel  to  that  axis  for  all  positions  of 
the  arm,  and  we  have  therefore  a  virtual  rotation  of  the  sUt. 
There  will  be  a  slight  lateral  displacement  of  the  ray,  which 
can  be  easily  investigated. 


Ay 

8  ' 


JFip  i  tL  .'I 


For  a  certain  position  of  the  arm,  say  a  fc,  fig.  1,  the  re- 
flected ray  b  a  will  lie  in  the  principal  axis  of  the  collimating 
lens,  which  we  will  suppose  passes  through  the  centre  of 
rotation  of  the  mirror  m.  Let  6  be  the  angle  of  deviation 
for  this  position,  then  for  any  other  position  of  the  system  in 
which  the  deviation  is  ^  +  €,  the  reflected  ray  will  be  parallel 
to  the  axis  of  coUimation,  but  will  be  displaced  laterally  from 
it  a  distance  Ay.  Finally,  let  a  be  the  angle  between  the 
mirror-face  and  the  axis  of  coUimation  in  the  position  a  b, 
then,  from  the  construction  of  the  apparatus,  this  angle  for 
any  position  V  a  will  be  a  +  e/2.  From  the  two  small  triangles 
Va' d  and  bVWviQ  get  at  once 

Ay=6'6"cos  («-6/2)  =  2rsin|cos  (|  4-2a), 
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where  r  is  the  distance  between  the  spectroscope  axis  and  the 
mirror  axis.  If  e  be  small  this  expression  is  a  minimum  for 
a =45^,  when  the  angle  between  the  incident  and  reflected 
rays  on  m  is  a  right  angle.     Under  the  conditions 

Ay=-2rsin«|, 

the  angular  error  in  the  reading  will  evidently  be 

^     Ay         2r  .  ,  €  ,^, 

*=-K  =  -R'"''2' ^^) 

where  R  is  the  focal  length  of  the  collimator.  For  most 
prisms  €  will  not  exceed  6  from  end  to  end  of  the  spectram, 
and  hence,  if  we  suppose  a =45°,  for  the  position  of  mean  de- 
viation we  have  for  the  maximum  error  S='0013r/R,  or  if 
r/R=^,  8=25". 

It  is  evident  that  there  will  be  a  change  in  the  focal  distance 
S,  b,  C  as  the  arm  revolves,  which,  under  the  conditions  just 
assumed^  would  amount  to  about  ^^  B.  This  was  not 
altogether  a  disadvantage,  for  when  the  lenses  0  and  C  are 
either  or  both  of  them  simple  lenses,  we  can,  by  choosing 
a  value  of  r/R  suitable  to  the  particular  prism  used,  very 
nearly  compensate  for  the  optical  change  in  focus  in  passing 
from  the  violet  to  the  red,  or  vice  versd,  by  the  mechanicfu 
lengthening  or  shortening  of  the  path  S6C.  From  an 
inspection  of  (1)  it  will  be  seen  that  the  correction  will 
diminish  as  the  ratio  r/R  diminishes,  and  will  become  0 
for  r=0,  or  for  R=oo  .  This  indicated  at  once  two  methods 
of  eliminating  the  error.  The  first  and  simplest  is  to  place 
the  mirror  between  the  prism  and  collimator  instead  of  be- 
tween tube  and  collimator,  as  indicated  in  dotted  lines  in 
fig.  1  (PL  VIII.).'  The  second  is  to  make  r=0  by  placing  the 
mirror-face  in  the  axis  of  rotation  of  the  spectroscope.  To 
do  this  we  must  either  place  the  prism  considerably  out  of 
centre,  fig.  2  (PI.  VIII.),  or  else  we  must  place  the  mirror 
above  or  oelow  the  plane  of  refraction  (fig.  3,  PI.  VIII.).  La 
either  case  a  second  reflector  must  be  used  to  receive  the 
beam  from  the  first  reflector  m  and  return  it  to  the  prism. 
This  second  reflector  may  conveniently  be  a  concave  mirror 
of  a  focal  length  sm-\-mc,  which  will  at  the  same  time  serve 
as  collimator,  or  as  objective  of  the  observing-telescope.  As 
the  motion  of  the  mirror  is  in  this  case  the  same  in  direction 
as  that  which  must  be  imparted  to  the  prism  in  order  to  keep 
it  in  minimum  deviation,  the  mirror  may  be  attached  directly 
to  the  prism-table  or  to  the  prism  itself*.     Which  of  these 

*  The  back  of  the  prism  may  be  polished  and  silyered,  and  arranged 
to  act  as  the  first  reflector,  as  in  fig.  2  b,  PI.  VIII. 
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two  latter  forms  is  to  be  used  will  be  determined  by  the 
conditions  of  use.  The  second  form  was  the  one  employed 
when  the  wave-comparer  was  used  in  connexion  with  a  spec- 
trometer in  experiments  on  wave-length  measurements  in  the 
infra-red  solar  spectrum.  In  this  form  the  ray  is  reflected  out 
of  the  plane  of  incidence  and  refraction,  and  the  spectrum  is 
consequently  inclined  at  a  small  angle  to  the  horizontal,  but 
in  this  case  this  was  of  no  disadvantage  as  it  involved  only  a 
slight  rotation  of  the  observing-slit  in  order  to  bring  it  parallel 
to  the  spectral  lines. 

Case  II. — In  the  forms  so  far  considered,  no  special 
conditions  were  imposed  other  than  the  general  conditions 
of  a  fixed  slit  and  a  fixed  observing  instrument,  it  being 
possible  to  move  the  latter  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
particular  optical  systems  which  have  been  described.  But 
in  the  next  application  of  this  system  to  the  great  spectro- 
bolometer  of  the  Astro-physical  Observatory,  an  instrument  in 
which  the  collimator  has  a  focal  length  of  nearly  thirty  feet, 
and  the  observing  telescope  a  focal  length  of  nearly  twelve 
feet,  another  condition  was  imposed,  viz.  that  the  ooserving 
instrument  (in  this  case  the  oolometer)  should  be  in  the 
prolongation  of  the  axis  of  collimation.  It  was  therefore 
necessary  to  avoid  the  lifting  of  the  spectrum  above  the  plane 
of  incidence  and  refraction,  and  to  place  the  mirror  m  at  one 
side  of  the  prism  at  such  an  angle  to  the  latter  that  the  direc- 
tion of  the  reflected  ray  was  parallel  to  the  line  of  collimation 
as  required.  This  throws  the  mirror-face  out  of  the  axis  of 
rotation^  and  there  is  therefore  a  lateral  displacement  of  the 


zr ^    -7  ' ^ 

ray  as  the  system  rotates.     A  plan  view  of  this  arrangement 
is  shown  in  fig.  2.     It  will  be  seen  that  the  arrangement  of 
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parts  is  essentially  that  employed  in  the  first  case  described, 
except  that  a  concave  mirror  is  now  used  instead  of  the  lens. 
The  calculation  of  the  lateral  displacement,  although  not  quite 
so  simple  as  in  the  first  case,  is  easy. 
In  fig.  2, 

let  d  =  distance  o  a  from  axis  of  rotation  to  the  face  of 
the  concave  mirror ; 
r  =  perpendicular  distance  o  b  from  the  axis  to  the 

plane  of  the  reflecting-mirror  ; 
CO  =  angle  oac\ 
6  and  a  have  the  same  meanings  as  before. 

When  in  adjustment  the  line  of  collimation  passes  through 
the  axis  of  the  rotation,  and  the  deflected  ray  o  a  will  fall  on 
the  centre  of  the  concave  mirror.    Then  we  have  from  ana- 
lytical geometry  the  following  equations : — 
For  Sie  line  a  c, 

y  =  tan  (^4-«)[x— dcos^]4-dsin^ 
=  — tan2a[x— dcos^]+dsin^,     ...     (2) 
since  «+a=180°-2«; 

and  for  the  line  d  0, 

y— tan«(x)  +  £^ (3) 

The  lateral  displacement  (Ay)  of  the  ray  will  be  the  ordi- 
nate of  the  point  of  intersection  of  these  two  lines.  Solving 
(2)  and  (3)  for  y  we  have 

Ay=dsin(2«  +  d)  — 2rcosa. 

If  the  system  be  turned  through  a  small  angle  e,  0  becomes 
d  +  €^  and  a  becomes  a-^e/2.     Hence  d  +  2at=  const.,  and 

^t/—dsm  (^  +  2«)-2rcos  («-6/2), 

Ay— Ay'=2r[cosa— cos  (a— e/2)]  srcos(5  +  »)sin«; 

or  the  lateral  displacement  is  directly  proportional  to  r,  to  the 
cosine  of  the  angle  of  deviation,  and  to  the  angle  of  dis- 

Elacement.  Since  e  is  fixed  by  the  prism  used,  and  a>  must 
e  small  in  order  to  secure  good  definition,  the  only  way  in 
which  the  error  of  displacement  may  be  reduced  is  by  redu- 
cing r  ;  hence  the  object  in  placing  the  mirror  just  as  close 
to  the  prism  as  possible.  In  the  actual  case,  the  values  of  r, 
0,  and  ck>  were 

rslO  centim.,  ^s50''  (for  D  lines),  and  «s3°. 

Hence  for  6=3^  we  have  Ay=3  raillim.,  and  the  angular 

Q 

error  is,  as  before,  8/R=  gg^  =3'  nearly. 
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It  will  readily  be  seen  that  if  we  do  not  impose  the  con- 
dition that  the  reflected  ray  shall  be  parallel  to  the  line  of 
coUimation^  wo  may  place  the  mirror  so  that  the  displacement 
will  be  almost  nil  for  even  very  considerable  values  of  r.   This 

general  case  may  be  readily  worked  out  by  introducing  into 
le  above  another  angle^  /3,  which  is  the  angle  between  the 
axis  of  collimation  and  the  ray  reflected  from  the  mirror, 
connected  with  the  angles  0  and  a  by  the  relation 

^  +  (»=180-(2a+i8). 

In  this  case  it  will  be  fonnd,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
that  the  displacement  is  a  minimum  when  the  angle  a  is  as 
nearly  as  possible  equal  to  0y  viz.,  when  the  angle  of  incidence 
on  tne  mirror  is  as  nearly  as  possible  90°.  In  the  most 
unfavourable  case,  however,  the  correction,  although  con- 
siderable, is  not  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  become  objection- 
able in  spectroscopic  work.  In  such  work  it  is  not  even 
necessary  to  apply  the  correction,  as  the  effect  is  the  same  as 
would  he  produced  by  a  slight  change  in  the  optical  pro- 
perties of  the  prism.  The  displacement  might  in  this,  as  in 
the  former  case,  have  been  eliminated  by  making  R=oo  ,  viz., 
by  substituting  for  the  concave  mirror  at  a  a  plane  reflector 
and  placing  the  image-forming  objective  beyond  the  reflecting 
surface  m ;  but  the  additional  reflecting  surface  was  ob- 
jectionable as  diminishing  the  brightness  of  the  spectrum. 

Case  III. — The  arrangement  last  described  was  used  with 
a  considerable  degree  of  success  for  some  time,  but  when 
some  very  accurate  angular  measurements  were  attempted 
with  it  a  difficulty  of  a  mechanical  character  presented  itself. 
It  will  be  not«d  that  the  correct  working  of  this — ^as  of  all 
systems  so  far  described — depends  on  the  maintenance  of  an 
exact  ratio  of  2  to  1  between  the  angular  motions  of  the 
spectroscope-arm  and  of  the  reflecting  mirror.  It  is  necessary 
to  maintain  the  prism  at  minimum  deviation  in  all  spectro- 
metric  measurements  ;  but  not  with  any  great  degree  of 
exactness,  as  an  error  of  2'  or  3'  in  the  angular  position  of 
the  prism  will  not  affect  the  deviation  by  more  than  -^  of 
this  amount.     But  with  the  mirror   any   error  in  angular 

Sosition  with  respect  to  the  arm  will  change  the  angular 
irection  of  the  refracted  and  reflected  ray  by  double  that 
amount;  and  hence  if  we  wish  to  determine  any  angle  of 
deviation  to  within  10^',  we  must  be  sure  of  the  position  of 
the  mirror  to  within  less  than  5''.  To  secure  tnis  degree 
of  accuracy  mechanically  and  automatically  with  any  ordi- 
nary minimum  deviation  attachment  is  out  of  the  question, 
for  an  error  of  5''  in  angular  position  means  in  linear  measure- 
ment an  error  of  only  jxfc^  millim.  at  the  end  of  an  arm 
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40  millim.  long.  Probably  this  degree  of  accuracy  could  be 
secured  if  necessary  by  the  use  of  a  minimum  deviation  attach- 
ment of  pure  linkwork,  like  that  shown  in  fig.  4  (PI.  IX.), 
which  is  far  superior  in  every  respect  to  the  ordinary  sliding 
link-form  usually  placed  on  a  spectroscope*.  It  may  also  be 
secured  by  the  system  first  described,  because  in  it  any 
required  degree  of  accuracy  may  be  reached  by  an  increase 
in  size  of  the  drums  a,  b. 

It  was  at  first  thought  that  a  return  to  this  system  would 
be  necessary ;  but  while  considering  how  this  could  best  be 
done,  the  idea  of  another  simple  system,  which  did  away  with 
all  mechanical  arrangements,  presented  itself.  It  is  derived 
from  the  first  modification  of  the  earlier  system  (fig.  1, 
PL  VIII.)  very  easily  by  suppressing  entirely  the  movable 
spectroscope-arm  and  securing  the  reflecting  mirror  rigidly 
to  the  prism.  It  will  evidently  have  the  same  angular  motion 
as  before,  and  will  therefore  reflect  a  ray  which  passes  through 
the  prism  at  minimum  deviation  in  the  same  direction  for  all 
positions  of  the  latter,  or  vice  versd.  With  this  arrangement 
it  is  evident  that  there  will  be  no  error  due  to  mechanical 
inaccuracies  of  the  moving  parts  because  there  is  no  longer 
any  relative  motion  between  them,  both  prism  and  mirror 
being  fixed  relatively  to  each  other.  But  it  would  appear  at 
first  sight  that  for  large  angles  of  deviation  the  light  would  fall 
upon  a  very  different  part  of  the  reflecting  mirror  to  that  which 
it  would  for  small  angles,  and  that  a  large  lateral  displacement 
of  the  reflected  ray  might  be  expected  m  consequence.  The 
lateral  shifting  is  no  great  detriment  if  a  collimator  is  used, 
and  the  beam  which  passes  through  the  prism  is  a  strictly 
parallel  one,  for  then  its  effect  is  simply  to  necessitate  the 
loss  of  some  light,  or  else  the  use  of  larger  lenses  to  provide 
for  this  shifting.  But  where  only  one  objective  is  used,  as  in 
the  simpler  forms  of  instruments,  or  for  some  special  reason 
in  the  better  onesf  (see  fig.  7,  PI.  IX.),  and  the  beam 
through  the  prism  is  in  conseq^uence  conical,  the  lateral  dis- 
placement gives  rise,  as  already  explained,  to  an  angular 
error  depending  on  the  radius  of  curvature,  of  the  wave-front 
of  the  incident  beam.  This  error,  or,  more  properly,  cor- 
rection, was  especially  objectionable  in  the  particular  work 
then  in  hand,  in  which  it  was  very  desirable  to  maintain  an 
exact  relationship  between  the  angular  reading  of  the  spectro- 
meter-circle (in  which  prism  and  mirror  were  mounted),  and 
the  wave-length  of  the  radiation  falling  on  what  corresponded 

•  Eempe, '  Lecture  on  Linkages,'  p.  40. 

t  In  this  case  it  was  desirable  in  order  that  there  might  be  as  little 
loss  hj  reflexion  and  absorption  as  possible, 
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to  the  cross- wire  of  the  observing  telescope.  On  examination 
of  the  geometrical  path  of  the  ray  through  the  sjrsten^  just 
indicated,  it  was  unexpectedly  found  that  if  two  simple  con- 
ditions were  fulfilled,  tne  refracted  ray  was,  after  reflexion, 
not  only  constant  in  direction  but  also  constant  in  position, 
viz.,  that  there  was  no  lateral  displacement  for  different  wave- 
lengths, and  conseaaently  no  angular  correction  required  for 
either  plane  or  spherical  waves.  To  find  these  necessary 
conditions,  let  us  first  consider  the  general  case  in  which  the 
axis  of  rotation  and  the  reflecting-mirror  are  in  any  position 
with  reference  to  the  line  of  collimation. 


Jjet  the  axis  of  collimation  be  the  X  axis,  and  let  a  line 
passing  through  the  axis  of  rotation  R  be  the  Y  axis.  Let  d 
be  the  perpendicular  distance  from  the  axis  of  rotation  to  the 
plane  of  the  mirror-face  ;  let  b  be  the  perpendicular  distance 
from  the  same  point  to  the  plane  bisecting  the  angle  of  the 
prism  (and  hence  bisecting  also  the  angle  of  deviation  of  the 
ray  at  minimum  deviation),  and  let  a  be  the  y  coordinate 
of  this  point.  Then  the  eqaation  of  the  line  E  F  (the  inter- 
section of  the  plane  of  the  reflecting  surface  with  the  X  Y 
plane)  will  be 

.  ^  +  acosa 

V=tana^ ; 

^  cos  a       ' 

and  of  the  line  A  B  (refracted  ray), 

The  coordinates  of  the  points  of  intersection  of  these  two  lines 
will  therefore  be 
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~-  [a  sm  0/2  +6] 

cos  6^     ^ -^  cos  a 

tana  +  tand  ' 


_^  2  sip  0/2  cos  g  [a  sin  0/2  +  b']  —  {d  +  a  cob  «)  cos  0 
"  sm(a  +  &)  ' 

2  sin  »/2  [a  sin  ^/2  +  6]  tan  «  - -^±^^^!^  tan  6^ 
, _2 cosa 

^~  tan«  +  tan^ 

_^  2  sin  ^/2  sin  ei[a  sin^/24-6]  —  (rf + a  cos  a)  sin  0 
■"  5n  («+dl  • 

The  equation  of  the  reflected  ray  CD  will  be 
y-y=tan  (^4  2a)(ai-af), 

and  the  length  of  the  perpendicular  let  fall  from  the  origin 
will  be 

Substituting  the  values  of  of  and  y',  reducing,  and  introducing 
the  relations 

0  +  2a=l3= constant, 

0  +  a  =(i8-«), 
we  finally  obtain 

p  =  2a  cos*  13/2  +  2b  sin  0/2  +  2d  cos  (« + 0). 

The  term  2acoff  fi/2  is  a  constant,  but  the  last  two  terms  are 
variable.  It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  we  may  make  p  a 
constant,  vi^.,  prevent  any  lateral  shifting  of  the  ray,  bv 
simply  making  both  b  and  a  equal  to  zero,  in  other  words,  if 
we  simply  fulfil  the  condition  that  the  axis  of  rotation  of  the 
system  shall  be  at  the  intersection  of  the  plane  bisecting  the 
refracting  angle  of  the  prism  with  the  plane  of  the  reflecting 
mirror,  there  will  be  no  lateral  displacement  of  the  ray  which 
passes  through  the  system  at  minimum  deviation,  for  difierent 
values  of  ^,  viz.  for  difierent  wave-lengths.  There  is  one 
case  in  which  this  does  not  hold,  viz.,  when  these  two  planes 
are  parallel.    Then  we  have 

«= 90^-^/2,  or«+«=180°-«. 
Hence 

fc8in6^/2+dcos(«  +  d)=(i-rf)cos«  ; 

and  therefore  we  may  in  this  case  make/?  constant  by  making 
6=d  :  in  other  words,  by  making  the  two  planes  coincident. 
Then  the  second  half  of  the  prism  becomes  useless,  and  we 
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have  the  original  half-prism  form  of  Littrow,  fig.  5,  which 
is  now  seen  to  be  only  one  special  form  of  a  general  class. 
It  is  evident  that  by  varying  tne  angle  «  we  may  make  the 
angle  fi  anything  we  please  from  0  to  360°.  Four  special 
cases  only  are  considered  : — 

(1)  When  ^8=90°,  then  for  0=45°  we  have  «=22i°.   The 
arrangement  of  the  parts  is  shown  in  fig.  4. 

(2)  When  ^8  =  180°,  a=\0,  and  we  have  the  Littrow  half- 
prism  arrangement  already  referred  to  (fig.  5). 

(3)  When  fi==2W,  for  0=45°,  a=112i°,  and  we  have 
the  arrangement  shown  in  fi^.  6. 

(4)  Finally,  when  ^8=0  tne  reflected  ray  is  parallel  to  the 
coincident,  and  now  a=  —0/2  (fig.  7). 


In  all  these  last  forms  the  prism-mirror  system  is  mounted 
directly  on  the  graduated  circle  of  the  spectrometer  and 
revolves  with  it.  Since  the  angular  rotation  of  the  prism 
is  exactly  one  half  that  of  the  refracted  ray  which  passes 
through  it  at  minimum  deviation,  it  follows  that  we  may 
determine  angular  deviations  from  the  readings  of  the  spectro- 
meter circle,  just  as  in  the  ordinary  forms  of  the  instrument, 
except  that  the  angular  readings  must  be  multiplied  by  2  to 
obtain  the  angular  deviations.  The  movable  parts  of  the 
instrument  (the  mirror  and  prism)  are  therefore  rendered 
extremely  light  and  mobilcj  without  any  sacrifice  in  accuracy, 
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while  incidentally  the  more  or  less  troublesome  minimum- 
deviation  attachment  is  done  away  with.  The  last  arrange- 
ment, which  is  in  one  sense  a  direct- vision  spectroscope  with 
but  a  single  prism,  fulfils  the  condition  of  parallelism  be- 
tween the  refracted  reflected  ray  and  the  incident  ray,  and 
it  is  therefore  the  one  which  has  been  finally  adopted  for 
the  spectro-bolometer  of  the  Observatory  in  place  of  the  form 
first  used  on  that  instrument*. 

A  plan  view  of  the  mounting  in  this  particular  form  of 
instrument  is  shown  in  fig.  5,  PI.  IX.,  and  a  side  view 
(photograph)  in  PI.  X.  K  will  be  seen  that  the  prism  and 
mirror  are  mounted  together  in  a  single  frame  AA,  provided 
with  three  levellmg-screws  which  rest,  one  in  a  conical  hole, 
the  second  in  a  slot,  and  the  third  on  a  plane  ;  so  that  the 
whole  frame  may  readily  be  removed  from  the  spectrometer 
table  and  then  replaced  in  exactly  the  same  position.  The 
triangular  prism-table  B  is  arranged  to  slide  vertically  in  the 
guides  a  b,  and  thus  provide  for  prisms  of  different  heights. 
The  table  has  a  motion  of  adjustment  regulated  by  the  screw 
c,  about  a  Une  parallel  to  the  mirror-face,  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  the  refracting  edge  of  the  prism  parallel  to  that  face, 
and  is  provided  with  screws  ^, /,  g.  A,  which  serve  to  adjust 
the  prism  laterally  and  in  angle,  so  that  in  the  first  place  the 
plane  bisecting  the  refracting  angle  may  pass  through  the 
axis  of  rotation,  and,  secondly,  so  that  the  prism-faces  may 
make  equal  angles  with  the  faces  of  the  mirror  (the  minimum- 
deviation  condition).  It  will  be  observed  that  when  these 
screws  are  once  adjusted  they  serve  as  stops  which  will  bring 
any  prism  (of  standard  60^  angle)  that  may  be  used  into  the 
correct  position  ;  for,  if  smaller  than  the  prism  for  which  they 

*  Since  writing  the  above  mj  attention  has  been  called  to  an  article 
in  Zeit.  fur  InstrumerUenkunde  for  November  1881 ,  dencribing  this 
particular  ^*  direct-Tision ''  arrangement  of  the  prism  and  mirror.  There 
was,  however,  no  indication  of  tne  general  class  of  which  this  is  but  a 
particular  type,  and  hence,  of  course,  no  indication  of  the  conditions 
which  it  was  necessary  to  fulfil  to  prevent  a  lateral  shifting  of  the  beam ; 
indeed,  the  author  seems  to  accept  this  lateral  shifting  as  a  necessary 
condition,  for  he  says  '*  Ber  im  Minimum  der  Ablenkung  durch^ehende 
Strahl  wird  also  bei  dieser  Anordnung  nur  seitlich  etwas  verscnoben." 

Professor  Langley  had  also  quite  indepHendently  used  this  particular 
arran^ment  of  prism  and  reflecting  mirror  in  a  modification  of  Foucault^s 
**  Lifting  Prism ''  for  separating  difierent  orders  of  superposed  grating- 
spectra.  In  his  use  of  it  the  lateral  displacement  was  recognized  as 
ODJectionable,  and  was  mechanically  corrected  for  by  an  ingenious 
arrangement,  designed  by  Mr.  C.  T.  Child,  then  assistant  in  the  Obser- 
vatory, which  imparted  to  the  mirror  a  small  angular  motion,  just 
sufficient  to  correct  for  the  angular  displacement  of  tne  spectral  image, 
as  the  whole  system  travelled  aown  through  the  spectrum. 
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were  adjusted,  it  is  only  necessary  either  to  turn  each  one  in 
a  measured  amoant,  or,  more  simply,  insert  a  thin  piece  of 
^la£s  or  metal  between  the  screws  on  each  side  and  the  prism. 
A  still  better  plan,  if  many  prisms  are  to  be  nsed^  is  to  have 
each  prism  mounted  on  a  base  of  the  required  size  on  which 
it  has  been  adjusted  once  for  all  and  then  cemented.  The 
adjustment,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter,  does  not  need  to  be 
particularly  accurate. 

The  mirror  and  prism  having  been  adjusted  to  each  other 
and  to  the  spectrometer  axis  once  for  all,  the  other  adjust- 
ments preliminary  to  the  use  of  the  instrument  are  very 
simple.  The  first  operation  is  to  make  the  axes  of  the  colh- 
mating  and  observing  telescopes  parallel.  This  is  most  simply 
done  by  removing  the  prism-mirror  system  and  allowing  the 
beam  for  the  collimator  to  fall  directly  on  the  objective  of  the 
view-telescope.  Since  the  constant  lateral  displacement  of 
the  beam  by  the  system  will  be  2a,  it  follows  that  if  the 
aperture  of  the  telescope  is,  say,  2^a,  sufficient  light  will  fall 
upon  the  second  objective  to  form  a  distinct  image  of  the  slit. 
Since,  however,  the  use  of  such  a  small  portion  of  the  objective 
is  apt  to  cause  a  lateral  shifting  of  tne  image,  it  is  better 
either  to  mount  the  view-telescope  on  a  short  cross  slide,  or 
on  a  rocking  arm,  the  motion  of  which  is  accurately  rectili- 
near, or,  what  is  better,  to  use  a  small  double-reflection  prism, 
fig.  6  b  (PI.  IX.),  which  will  laterally  deflect  the  beam  by  the 
amount  required.  If  a  system  like  that  in  fig.  7  (PI.  lA.)  is 
used,  the  simplest  method  of  initially  setting  the  direct  image 
on  the  cross  wire  of  the  observing  telescope  is  to  set  up  at  the 
side  of  the  slit  and  at  an  accurately  measured  distance  2a 
from  its  centre,  a  second  slit  or  fine  pointy  and  bring  the 
image  of  this  to  the  centre  of  the  field. 

Tne  second  step  is  to  determine  the  zero  of  graduation, 
which  is  done  by  replacing  the  optical  system  and  revolving 
the  mirror  until  it  is  perpendicular  to  the  line  of  collimation. 
With  the  first  form  of  instrument  this  is  accomplished  simply 
by  bringing  the  image  of  the  slit  into  coincidence  with  the 
slit  itself ;  in  the  second  form  it  is  most  conveniently  done 
by  setting  up  a  point  at  a  distance  from  the  mirror  equal  to 
the  principal  focal  distance,  bringing  this  point  into  the  line 
bmshy  removing  the  eyepiece  and  sighting  with  the  eye  past 
the  cross  wire  at  the  distant  point  «,  and  then  revolving  the 
mirror  until  the  image  of  this  illuminated  point  coincides 
vrith  the  point  itself,  xhe  reading  of  the  circle  correspond- 
ing to  this  position  of  the  mirror  is  called  the  zero  reading. 
The  prism  is  then  replaced  in  position  by  being  brought 
against  the  screws  «,  /,  g^  A,  and  the  whole  system  revolved 
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until  the  desired  part  of  the  spectral  field  is  brought  into  the 
observing  eyepiece.  If  the  spectrum  is  now  either  too  high 
or  too  low,  it  shows  that  the  refracting  edge  of  the  prism  is 
slightly  inclined  to  the  mirror-face,  and  the  screw  c  is  turned 
until  the  spectrum  is  centred.  Then,  if  all  the  preliminary 
adjustments  have  been  properly  made,  the  angular  deviation 
of  the  central  ray  in  the  field  will  be  given  by  the  relation 

«=2()8-(90°  +  a)), 

where  fi  is  the  circle-reading  for  a  deviation  By  and  a  is  the 
zero-reading  determined  as  already  described. 

In  very  accurate  spectrometric  work  it  is  important  to 
determine  just  what  degree  of  accuracy  is  required  m  making 
the  Various  adjustments  of  parts  to  each  other  in  order  to 
attain  a  given  degree  of  accuracy  in  the  final  result.  The 
theory  of  these  adjustments  is  comparatively  simple,  but  some- 
what lengthy,  and  it  will  therefore  be  briefly  indicated  in  a 
future  paper. 

Astro-Physical  Obseryatory, 
Washington,  D.C,  March  1893. 


XXXIX.   On  the  Highest  Wave  (rf  Permanent  Type, 
By  J.  MoCoWAN,  M.A.y  D.Sc,  University  College^  Dundee^. 

IN  a  previous  communication  f,  in  which- 1  discussed  the 
general  theory  of  the  class  of  waves  in  water  or  other 
liquid  which  have  no  finite  wave-length  but  which  are  of 
permanent  type,  that  is  to  say,  which  are  propagated  with 
constant  velocity  without  change  of  any  kind,  I  gave  a  rouch 
estimate  of  the  maximum  height  to  which  such  waves  mignt 
attain  without  breaking.  The  paper  dealt  chiefly  with  an 
approximation  which  was  specially  suitable  for  waves  of  small 
or  moderate  elevation,  and  it  is  the  object  of  the  present 
paper,  therefore,  to  supplement  this  by  investigating  an 
approximation  better  adapted  to  the  discussion  of  the  extreme 
case  of  the  wave  at  the  breaking  height,  and  sufficiently  exact 
for  ordinary  purposes.  I  trust,  however,  to  be  soon  able  to 
communicate  a  ftiUer  discussion  of  the  general  theory  of  the 
solitary  wave  which  I  have  almost  completed. 

1.   Tli^  General  Equation  of  the  Motion. 

The  highest  wave  which  can  be  propagated  without  change 
in  water  of  any  given  depth  is  obviously  the  highest  solitary 

*  Communicated  by  the  Author,  having  been  read  before  the  Edin- 
burgh Mathematical  Society,  June  8, 1894. 

t  ''On  the  Solitary  Wave,"  Phil.  Mag.  July  1801. 
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wave  for  such  depiih  ;  for  the  height  to  which  wavee  can 
attain  withoat  breaking  must  evidently  increase  with  their 
length,  and  the  solitary  wave  may  be  re^rded  as  the  limiting 
type  to  which  each  individual  wave,  reckoned  from  trough  to 
trough,  in  a  permanent  train  of  finite  waves  approaches  as 
the  wave-length  indefinitely  increases.  In  fact  this  paper 
and  the  former,  **  On  the  Solitary  Wave,"  may  be  regarded 
as  giving  a  very  close  approximation  to  the  form  and  motion 
of  the  individual  waves  in  a  train  of  finite  waves  if  the  wave- 
length is  even  so  small  a  multiple  of  the  depth  as  ten  or 
twelve. 

It  will  thus  be  convenient  to  follow  to  some  extent  the 
methods  and  notation  of  the  paper  "  On  the  Solitary  Wave," 
and  references  to  it  will  be  briefly  indicated  by  an  S  prefixed. 

Consider,  then,  a  solitary  wave  propagated  with  uniform 
velocity  U  along  the  direction  in  which  x  increases  in  an 
endless  straight  channel  of  uniform  rectangular  cross  section, 
the  axis  of  x  being  taken  along  the  bottom  and  that  of  z 
vertically  upwards. 

Let  the  motion  be  regarded  as  reduced  to  steady  motion  by 
having  superposed  on  it  a  velocity  equal  and  opposite  to  the 
velocity  of  propagation  of  the  wave,  and  take  x=Q  and  z^c 
as  the  coordinates  of  the  crest.  Let  u  and  w  be  the  horizontal 
and  vertical  components  respectively  of  the  resultant  velocity 
q  in  the  steady  motion  at  x,  z^  of  which,  further,  ^  is  the 
velocity  potential  and  '^  the  current  function. 

We  shall  now,  referring  to  the  "  General  Theory  of  the 
Wave,"  (S.  §  1),  seek  to  determine  a  form  of  the  relation 
between '^  +  A^,  or,  as  we  shall  here  find  more  convenient, 
U'\-vw  and  z-k-ix  corresponding  to  S.  (1)  and  (2),  but  only 
containing  so  many  disposable  constants  as  will  suffice  for 
the  degree  of  accuracy  at  present  desired.  Noting  that 
for  the  limiting  form  the  velocity  at  the  crest  must  vanish, 
and  remembering  Sir  George  Stokes's  expression*  for  the 
leading  term  in  the  velocity  near  the  crest  of  a  wave  at 
the  breaking-limit,  we  shall  assume  (compare  S.  (6)):  — 

u  +  t«7=-U{l-yPsec'^im(2  +  *a?)}^l-A^sec«iwi(^  +  t^),  (1) 

where 

*=  cos  ^mc; (2) 

as  a  form  conveniently  integrable  with  respect  to  -e-f  w?  so  aa 
to  give  -^  +  4<^  in  finite  terms  if  so  desired. 

It  should  be  noted  that  all  the  conditions  required  to  be 

*  "On  the  Theory  of  Oscillatory  Waves,*'  Appendix  B.    'Collected 
Papers/  vol.  i. 
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satisfied  for  a  solitary  wave,  with  the  exception  of  the  con- 
dition of  constant  surface-pressure,  are  identically  satisfied 
by  (1):  for  w  vanishes  with  z,  and  when  ^=+00,  u=— U 
and  t^=0.  We  proceed,  therefore,  to  determine  the  surface- 
pressure  with  a  view  to  the  determination  of  the  available 
constants  so  as  to  satisfv  as  nearly  as  may  be  this  condition 
for  a  free  surface  :  as  it  is,  (1)  may  be  regarded  as  giving  a 
particular  ybr(^c{  wave. 

2.  T/ie  Surface-Pressure  near  the  Mean  Levd. 
Expanding  (1),  and  writing  for  brevity 

«=l  +  2/,    /8=l-4/,  &c.,    ....     (3) 
we  get 

-  (u-f  tw7)/TJ=  1 — J«P  sec^  ^m{z  +  ia)  — J/SA*  sec* Jm(£j  +  ta) ;  (4) 
therefore,  further,  for  a  positive 

-  (u  +  *tt?)/U = I  -  2«A>6-*<— ••>  +  2  (2a-y9i!?)p6-»-<— ')  Ac. ;     (5) 
therefore,  integrating  with  respect  to  ^+t^, 

--m{it  +  ul>)/V=m{z  +  ix)  +  2uJe^e-'^'^^-i(2a-fii?)kh^^  (6) 

Now  if  A  be  the  mean  depth,  or  the  depth  at  an  infinite 
distance  from  the  crest,  we  must,  taking  '^=0  at  the  bottom, 
have  -^rs—UA  at  the  surface.  Also,  if  17  denote  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  surface  at  any  point  above  the  mean  level,  we  must 
have  z=h'\-ff  at  the  surface.  Substituting  these  values  in 
the  expression  for  '^  involved  in  (6),  we  obtain  as  the  equation 
to  the  surface, 

mf)=2cik*€r^  sin  m{h  + 17)  -  (2«— /8P)  A^e-^^'sin  2m(A + 1;) . . . ; 

or,  when  17  is  small, 

m«;=2fltA«e-*'sinmA- (2a-/8P-2««A^)p€-*»'sin2mA... ;  (7) 

which  gives  the  equation  to  the  surface  in  a  convenient  form 
for  points  not  too  near  the  crest. 
Again,  from  (5)  we  get 

j»/U'=l-4aA^6-'^cosm^  +  4P€-*«'{(2(»--/8A«)cos2m+4a«ife«}j  (8) 

therefore,  by  (7),  we  have  at  the  surface  where  17  is  small, 

^/U'  =*  1  -4ait?€-~'  cos  mh 

+4A»e-«^{(2a"y9A')co82mA+««P(l  +  2sin«mA)}....  (9) 

Now  in  a  liquid  of  density  p  moving  irrotationally  acted 

on  by  no  force  out  gravity,  the  pressure  p  at  any  point  is 

given  by 

jt>=  constant —ip5^—^p2:;     ....     (10) 

Phil.  Mag.  S.  6.  VoL  38.  No.  233.  Oct.  1894.        2  B 
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and  therefore  if  &p  denote  the  excess  of  pressure  at  any  point 
on  the  sarface  over  that  at  the  mean  level,  we  have 

Sp=^K^'-g»)-gpr,;     ....     (11) 

whence,  on  substituting  for  17  and  }'  from  (7)  and  (9),  we  get 

8p/pU'ss2aA>6-*"{co8  mh-g/mJP.  sin  mh\  +  &c.     .     (12) 

Now  for  a  iree  sarface  Sp  ought  to  vanish;  therefore  for  a  first 
approximation  we  must  take 

cos  mh  --ff/mTP.  sin  fnh=0  ; 
that  is, 

U*=^/mtanw7i; (13) 

and  (12)  becomes,  writing  it  out  to  the  next  term, 

5p/pU»=2P6-*«{(2a-/8P)sin»mA-3a»Jfc»},  .  .  (14) 
The  coeflScient  of  e""*""  in  (14)  ought  of  course  to  be  made 
to  vanish;  but  it  will  be  preferable  for  our  present  purpose  to 
retain  it  as  a  small  pressure-error,  and  so  leave  another  of  our 
constants  available  to  satisfy  the  conditions  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  crest  to  which  we  proceed. 

3.   The  Surface-Pressure  near  the  Crest. 

Put  2:=:c~t,  so  that  {[  vauishcs  at  the  crest ;  then,  writing 
for  brevity 

p  =  tan  i  mc,  -v 

A=l-/,  \     .     .    (15) 

B={(H-llpV-(l+3/)}/8i,,) 
we  get,  on  expanding  (1)  in  powers  of  JT—"?, 

-(u+tt^)/U=  V>m(?-^){A+Bm(?-t;r)  -f  Ac.}  ;      (16) 
whence,  integrating  with  respect  to  f~*«,  we  get 
Kt  +  ^)/U-wi^o/U=2V^i^{m(?-4a?)M{JA-|-JBm(f-^)K  (17) 

where  '^0  ^^  ^be  value  of  '^  at  the  crest. 
Put 

5=rcos^,  ^=rsin^, (18) 

then  (18)  gives  for  the  surface,  determined  by  -^=-^0, 

JAcos|^-|-JBmrcosf^  +  &c.=0.    .     .     .  (19) 

Thus  when  r=0,   ^=  +  ^ ,  showing  that  the  crest  is  formed 

by  two  branches  equally  inclined  to  the  bottom  cutting  at  an 

angle  of  120^ 

Put  then  d=^-+a-; 

o 
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•*•  (IS)  giv^fl  when  a  is  small, 

<r=-Bmr/5A, (20) 

as  a*  convenient  approximation  for  the  form  of  the  surface  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  crest. 
Again,  (11)  may  be  written 

Sp=ip(TP-3»)-.5rp(c-A-{0,  .     .     .     •  (21) 

whence,  since  q  and  ^  vanish  together,  to  make  Sp  vanish  we 
must  have 

TP=25r(c-A), (22) 

and  this  reduces  (21)  to 

^=ffpK-W' (23) 

Now  from  (16)  we  obtain 

3*/UV»^{A>+2ABm{:+&c.},       .     .     .     (24) 
and  thus 

Sp=pr{sPcos^-imA«|?U«+ABU»mf+&c.}.    .  (25) 

Hence,  since  ^==  q  +0*  we  must  have,  to  make  Sp  vanish  to 

a  first  approximation, 

^cos  ^  — imA'/>D'=0, 

that  is 

V^=g/mA% (26) 

and  (25)  becomes 

8p/pU*==-i/l-.:^WBmV+&c.     .     .     (27) 

This  cannot  vanish  unless  B  vanishes,  in  which  case  we  see 
by  (20)  that  the  curvature  of  the  surface  vanishes  close  to 
the  crest.  This  result  is  obviously  independent  of  our  ap- 
proximation, but  we  have  not  taken  enough  of  constants  to 
secure  it  here  :  it  will  be  found,  however  (v.  §  5),  that  the 
other  equations  determining  the  constants  we  have  at  our 
disposal  will  make  B  very  approximately  vanish. 

4.  Numerical  Determination  of  the  Constants. 

There  is  still  one  important  condition  to  be  satisfied.  To 
ensure  the  connexion  between  our  separate  treatment  of  the 
neighbourhoods  of  the  crest  and  mean  level,  we  must  secure 
that  the  stream-line  -Jrrs  —  UA,  bounding  the  distant  surface, 
shall  pass  through  the  crest:  or,  in  other  words,  the  flow 
across  any  infinitely  distant  section  must  be  equal  to  the  flow 

2B2 
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across  the  axis  of  z.    This  condition  maj  be  written,  by  (1) 

A*J  V -yX? sec* ^mz)  ^/1-Psec»^mz . dz,   .     (28) 

which  gives,  remembering  that  A=cos  ^wc, 

wA=7r{l— cos  ^mc— i/sini  mc.  sin  mc}.     .     (29) 

We  may  now  proceed  to  evaluate  the  constants  in  (1)  in 
terms  of  h  the  mean  depth  of  the  liquid  in  the  channel. 
Eliminating  U*  between  (22)  and  (13)  we  get 

fno=mA+^tanmA, (30) 

whae  (13)  and  (26)  give 

(l-./)«=cotmAcotJwkJ (31) 

If  now  we  solve  equations  (29),  (30),  and  (31)  for  m,  c,  and 
/,  we  shall  find  m/i=c  1  '0025  approximately:  hence,  remembering 
that  at  best  the  surface-pressure  is  only  to  be  approximately 
constant,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  take  for  our  present  purpose 

wA=l, (32) 

and  it  is  just  possible  that  this  may  be  the  exact  value. 
Substituting  this  value  in  (30)  we  get 

c==l-78A (33) 

This  gives  for  the  maximum  wave-height 

c-A=i;o=-78A, (34) 

which  differs  by  less  than  the  experimental  error  from  the 
value  '75  h  which  I  have  already  {S.  §  10}  given  as  a  fair 
average  of  some  experiments  I  made  in  connexion  with  my 
former  paper. 

Again,  from  (13)  and  (32),  or  (22)  and  (34),  we  obtain  for 
the  velocity 

W=l'56gh, (35) 

which  shows  that  the  maximum  wave  travels  about  25  per 
cent,  faster  than  low  waves  in  the  same  depth  of  channel. 
Finally,  substituting  from  (32)  and  (33)  in  (31)  we  get 

/=-28 (36) 

We  have  now  only  to  substitute  the  values  of  the  constants 
just  determined  in  our  general  equations. 
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5.   The  Final  Equations  of  the  Motion. 

The  fxindamental  equation  (1)  may  now  be  written 

u+iw=-V25  ^/ghji-^'llsed^^^z+u^yh}  Vl--408ec'i(2+M?)/A,  .  (37) 

which  completely  determines  the  motion  of  the  fluid. 

It  is  convenient,  however,  to  consider  the  formute  specially 
suitable  to  the  regions  near  to,  and  fairly  distant  from,  the 
crest.  Thus  for  regions  fairly  distant  from  the  crest  (where 
eap{--a/h)  is  small)  (5)  and  (6)  give 

-(w+^w7)/U=l-l-24e-<*-'')/*+&c.,    .    .    (38) 
and 

-(i^  +  ^^)/UA=(^+M?)/A  +  a-24e-<'-'')/*-&c., .  (39) 

in  which  U  has  the  value  given  by  (35). 

The  equation  to  the  free  surface,  as  given  by  (7),  becomes 

i7/A=l-04€-'/*--446-^/*&c.,'.     .     .     .(40) 
and  for  the  pressure-error  given  by  (14)  we  have 

gp=--89e-3'/V^A (41) 

Again,  for  the  neighbourhood  of  the  crest  (16)  and  (17) 

give  

-(u  +  4ur)/UV80  V(f-i^)/A{l  +  -084(?-M?)/A}  .  (42) 
and 
(t+**)/UA=l  +  -53{(r-w:)/A}»/»{l  +  -50({;-t^)A}.    .  (43) 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  crest  is  formed  by  two 
surfaces,  equally  inclined  to  the  bottom^  meeting  at  an  angle 
of  120^,  so  that  the  summit  of  the  wave  has  the  form  of  a 
blunt  wedge.  We  have  also  seen  that  in  the  free  wave  these 
surfaces  must  be  plane  or  have  an  infinite  radius  of  curvatiire 
at  the  crest ;  we  nave,  however,  made  no  efibrt  to  satisfy  this 
condition,  but  on  substituting  the  values  of  the  constants  in 
(20)  we  find  that  it  gives  the  radius  of  curvature  at  the  crest 
about  equal  to  thirty  times  the  depth  of  the  water,  a  result 
sufficiently  indicating  the  closeness  of  our  approximation. 

The  pressure-error  near  the  crest,  as  given  by  (27),  is 

Sp^'Oagpr^Jh (44) 

By  (41)  and  (44)  we  see  that  the  deviation  from  constant 
surface-pressure  is  everywhere  very  small ;  there  is  a  very 
slight  excess  near  the  crest  but  vanishing  at  the  crest,  and  a 
slight  defect  near  the  mean  level.  The  deviation  has  in  fact 
on^^  an  appreciable  value  over  a  very  limited  region,  say 
from  a='bh  to  a?=l'5A  ;  (41)  and  (44)  are  hardly  applicable 
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within  this  region,  hut  I  estimate  that  within  it  the  maximum 
defect  of  pressure  is  less  than  that  of  a  head  of  water,  or 
whatever  other  liquid  the  channel  may  contain,  of  one  tenth 
of  the  mean  depth. 

The  accompanyiug  figure  shows  the  form  of  the  wave,  only 
half  of  it  heing  arawn,  however,  as  the  wave  is  symmetrical 


ahout  the  crest.  The  thicker  straight  line  indicates  the  hottom 
of  the  channel,  while  the  mean  depth  is  shown  hy  a  finer  lino 
to  which  the  surface  approaches  asymptotically. 


XL.  On  the  Velocity  of  the  Cathode-Rays.  By  J.  J. 
Thomson,  M.A.^  F.R.S.,  Cavendish  Professor  of  Experi^ 
mental  Physics^  Cambridge*. 

THE  phosphorescence  shown  hy  the  glass  of  a  discharge- 
tube  in  the  neighhourhood  of  the  cathode  has  been 
ascribed  by  Crookes  to  the  impact  against  the  sides  of  the 
tube  of  charged  molecules  driven  off  from  the  negative  elec- 
trode. The  remarkably  interesting  experiments  of  Hertz 
and  Lenard  show  that  thin  films  of  metal  when  interposed 
between  the  cathode  and  the  walls  of  the  discharge -tube  do  not 
entirely  stop  the  phosphorescence.  This  has  led  some  phy- 
sicists to  doubt  whether  Crookes's  explanation  is  the  true  one, 
and  to  support  the  view  that  the  phosphorescence  is  due  to 
sstherial  waves  of  very  small  wave-length,  these  waves  being 
so  strongly  absorbed  by  all  substances  that  it  is  only  when 
the  film  of  the  substance  is  extremely  thin  that  any  per^ 
ceptible  phosphorescence  occurs  behind  it.  Thus  on  this 
view  the  phosphorescence  is  due  to  the  action  of  a  kind  of 

*  Communicated  by  the  Author, 
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nltra-violet  ligbt,  which  possesses  in  an  exaggerated  degree 
the  property  possessed  by  the  nltrap-violet  rays  of  the  sun  of 
producing  phosphorescence  when  incident  upon  such  sub- 
stances as  Uerman  or  uranium  glass.  It  is  perhaps  worth 
while  to  observe,  in  passing,  that  the  light  produced  in  an 
ordinary  discharge-tube  by  an  intense  discharge  is  very  rich 
in  phosphorogenic  rays.  I  have  been  able  to  detect  phos- 
phorescence in  pieces  of  ordinary  German-glass  tubing  held 
at  a  distance  of  some  feet  from  the  discharge-tube,  though  in 
this  case  the  light  had  to  pass  through  the  glass  walls  of  the 
vacuum-tube  and  a  considerable  thickness  of  air  before  falling 
on  the  phosphorescent  body. 

The  view,  to  which  Lenard  has  been  led  by  his  experi- 
mentsy  that  the  cathode-rays  are  setherial  waves  demands  the 
most  careful  consideration  and  attention;  for  if  it  is  admitted, 
it  follows  that  the  aether  must  have  a  structure  either  in  time 
or  space.  For  these  cathode-rays  are  deflected  by  a  magnet, 
which,  so  far  as  our  knowledge  extends,  does  not  produce  any 
effect  on  ultra-violet  light  unless  this  is  passing  through  a 
refracting  substance  :  thus  if  the  cathode-rays  are  supposed 
to  be  ultra-violet  light  of  excessively  small  waveJength,  it 
follows  that  in  the  aether  in  a  magnetic  field*  there  must  either 
be  somo  length  with  which  the  wave-length  of  the  cathode- 
rays  is  comparable,  or  else  some  time  comparable  with  the 
period  of  vibration  of  these  rays. 

It  might  be  objected  that  it  is  possible  that  the  action  of  a 
magnet  on  the  cathode-rays  is  a  secondary  effect,  and  that 
the  primary  action  of  the  magnet  is  to  affect  the  main  cur- 
rent of  the  discharge  passing  between  the  positive  and  negative 
electrodes,  and  thus  to  alter  the  distribution  of  the  discSiarge 
entering  the  cathode:  this  would  affect  the  distribution  of  me 
places  of  greatest  intensity  over  the  cathode,  and  thus  in- 
directly the  distribution  of  the  waves  emerging  from  it.  To 
test  this  point  I  shielded  the  cathode  from  magnetic  forces  by 
means  of  a  magnetic  screen  consisting  of  a  ring  made  of  solt 
iron  wire  :  the  length  was  about  1*5  inch,  its  thickness  was 
about  *75  inch.  When  this  ring  encircled  the  cathode  a 
magnet  was  brought  up  to  the  tube :  the  phosphorescent 
patches  inside  the  ring  were  not  now  affected  by  the  magnet, 
out  those  on  the  parts  of  the  tube  farther  away  from  the 
cathode  and  outside  the  iron  ring  were  very  much  displaced 
by  the  ^agaet;  thus  proving  that  the  magnet  acts  on  the 
cathode-rays  through  the  whole  of  their  course,  and  does  not 
merely  affect  the  j^ace  on  the  cathode  at  which  they  have 
their  origin.  There  thus  seems  no  escape  from  the  conclusion'^ 
that  the  establishment  of  the  hypothesis  that  the  cathode-rays 
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we  ffitherial  rays  would  also  prove  the  finiteness  of  the 
stmctnre  of  the  sather. 

The  following  experiments  were  made  with  the  view  of 
determining  the  velocity  with  which  the  cathode-ravs  travel, 
as  it  seem^  that  a  knowledge  of  this  velocity  womd  enable 
us  to  discriminate  between  the  two  views  held  as  to  the  natnre 
of  the  cathode-rays.  If  we  take  the  view  that  the  cathode- 
rays  are  aetherial  waves,  we  should  expect  them  to  travel  with 
a  velocity  comparable  with  that  of  light;  while  if  the  ravs 
consist  of  molecular  streams,  the  velocity  of  these  rays  will  be 
the  velocity  of  the  molecules,  which  we  should  expect  to  be 
very  much  smaller  than  that  of  light. 

The  method  I  employed  is  as  follows : — The  discharge-tube 
was  sealed  on  to  the  pump,  and  the  two  electrodes  were  placed 
at  the  neck  of  this  tute.  The  discharge-tube  was  covered  with 
lampblack,  with  the  exception  of  two  thin  strips  in  the  same 
straight  line  from  which  the  lampblack  was  scratched  :  these 
strips  were  about  10  centim.  apart ;  the  one  nearest  to  the 
negative  electrode  was  about  15  centim.  from  the  electrode, 
^the  other  was  25  centim.  from  the  electrode.  They  were  chosen 
so  as  to  phosphoresce  with,  as  nearly  as  could  be  judged,  equal 
brilliancy  when  the  discharge  passed  through  the  tuoe. 

The  light  from  the  phosphorescent  strip  fell  upon  a  rota- 
ting mirror  about  75  centim.  from  the  tube.  This  mirror  is 
the  one  used  by  me  in  my  experiments  on  "  The  Velocity  of 
Propagation  of  the  Electric  Discharge  through  Gases  "  (Proc. 
Roy.  ooc.  1890) ,  and  is  described  in  that  paper.  The  only 
change  made  in  the  mirror  was  to  replace  the  single  plane 
strip  of  silvered  glass  which  was  used  in  the  previous  ex- 
periments by  six  strips  of  mirror  fastened  symmetrically 
round  the  axis.  The  mirror  was  driven  by  a  large  gramme- 
machine. 

The  images  formed  by  reflexion  from  the  mirror  were 
observed  through  a  telescope,  of  which  the  object-glass  was  a 
large  portrait  photographic  lens  of  4-inch  aperture,  the  eye- 
piece a  short-focus  lens :  when  the  mirror  was  at  rest  the  two 
images  of  the  phosphorescent  strips  were  seen  in  the  same 
straight  line,  and  tne  adjacent  ends  of  the  two  images  were 
brought  into  coincidence  by  inserting  between  one  of  the 
phosphorescent  strips  and  the  mirror  a  very  acute-angled 
prism.  The  point  of  the  experiment  was  to  see  if  the  images 
of  the  two  phosphorescent  strips  remained  in  the  same 
straight  line  when  the  mirror  was  in  rapid  rotation.  If,  for 
example,  the  cathode-rays  travelled  with  the  velocity  of 
sound,  they  would  take  about  ^<fry(i  ^^  ^  second  to  pass  from 
one  strip  to  the  next ;  if  the  mirror  were  rotating  300  times 
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a  second  it  would,  in  the  interval  taken  by  sound  to  pass 
from  one  strip  to  the  next,  rotate  through  about  83^ ;  the 
displacement  of  the  image  produced  by  a  rotation  one 
thousandth  part  of  this  coum  easily  be  detected. 

When  the  phosphorescence  was  produced  by  the  discharge 
of  an  ordinary  induction-coil,  the  images  seen  in  the  tele* 
scope  after  reflexion  from  the  revolving  mirror  were  drawn 
out  into  veiT  faint  ribands  of  light  without  definite  begin- 
nings or  ends;  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  say  whether  or 
not  there  was  any  displacement  of  one  image  relative  to  the 
other. 

I  tried  a  considerable  number  of  phosphorescent  substances 
in  the  hope  of  obtaining  sharp  images,  but  without  success. 
The  substances  I  tried  were  ordinary  German-glass,  uranium- 
glass,  lead-glass,  the  cyanide  of  magnesium  and  platinum, 
asaron,  aesculine,  and  Schuchardt's  '^  Leucht-farbe." 

The  gradual  fading  away  of  the  phosphorescence  after  the 
exciting  cause  has  been  removed,  is  one  reason  why  one  of 
the  edges  of  the  image  formed  by  the  revolving  mirror  should 
be  indistinct :  this  cannot  be  remedied  unless  some  substance 
can  be  found  which  ceases  to  phosphoresce  immediately  the 
incidence  of  the  negative  rays  ceases.  I  was  unable  to  find 
any  substance  possessing  this  property  :  of  the  substances  I 
tried,  uranium-glass  was  the  one  whose  phosphorescence  died 
away  most  quickly. 

I  tried  several  experiments  with  a  specimen  of  asaron.  This 
substance  was  found  by  Lenard  to  cease  to  phosphoresce 
so  quickly  after  the  cessation  of  the  phosphorogenic  rays  that 
he  could  not  detect  its  duration  in  his  very  sensitive  phos- 
phoroscope.  My  specimen  of  asaron  must,  I  think,  have  been 
impure,  as  it  phosphoresced  a  coral-pink  instead  of  violet  as 
described  by  Lenard,  and  its  phosphorescence  showed  a  very 
appreciable  duration  ;  in  addition  to  this,  it  did  not  give  out 
nearly  enough  light  to  be  Qf  any  use  in  experiments  of  this 
kind. 

But  even  though  the  images  of  the  phosphorescent  strips 
have  one  edge  (that  corresponding  to  the  end  of  the  phos- 
phorescence) indistinct,  we  can  get  the  information  we  require 
about  the  velocity  of  the  cathode-rays  if  we  can  get  the 
image  of  the  edge  corresponding  to  the  beginning  of  the 
phosphorescence  sharp  and  distinct. 

After  unsuccessful  attempts  with  several  methods,  I  found 
that  this  could  be  done  in  the  following  way,  using  the  oscilla- 
tory currents  produced  by  the  discharge  of  a  Leyden  jar : — 
The  electrodes  of  the  discharge-tube  were  connected  with  the 
ends  of  the  secondary  coil  oF  a  transformer,  whose  primary 
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circuit  consisted  of  a  coil  of  wire  with  the  ends  connected  to 
the  outside  coatings  of  two  Leyden  jars,  the  inside  coatings 
of  which  were  connected  with  the  extremities  of  an  induction- 
coil:  the  secondary  coil  of  the  transformer  had  ahout  80  turns 
for  each  turn  of  the  primary  coil.  It  was  heavily  insulated, 
and  both  primary  and  secondary  were  immersed  in  an  oil- 
bath.  This  transformer  easily  gave  sparks  7  or  8  inches  long 
in  air,  and  when  connected  to  the  terminals  of  a  discharge- 
tube  made  of  uranium-glass  produced  a  very  vivid  phos- 
phorescence. When  the  phosphorescence  was  produced  in 
this  way,  the  images  after  reflexion  in  the  rotating  mirror 
had  one  edge  quite  sharp  and  distinct,  though  the  other  edge 
was  indeterminate  in  consequence  of  the  duration  of  ine 
phosphorescence. 

When  the  images  of  the  two  bright  phosphorescent  strips 
wore  observed  in  the  telescope,  after  reflexion  from  the 
rapidly  revolving  mirror,  their  bright  edges  were  seen  to  be 
no  longer  in  the  same  straight  line  :  if  the  images  came  in 
the  field  of  view  from  the  bottom  and  went  out  at  the  top, 
then  the  sharp  edge  of  the  phosphorescent  strip  nearest  the 
electrode  was  lower  than  the  edge  of  the  other  image  ;  if  the 
direction  of  rotation  of  the  mirror  was  reversed  so  that  the 
images  came  in  at  the  top  of  the  field  of  view  and  disappeared 
at  the  bottom,  then  the  bright  edge  of  the  image  of  the 
phosphorescent  strip  nearest  the  negative  electrode  was  higher 
than  the  bright  edge  of  the  image  of  the  other  strip.  This 
shows  that  the  luminosity  at  the  strip  nearest  the  cathode 
begins  to  be  visible  before  that  at  the  strip  more  remote  ;  and 
that  the  retardation  is  sufficiently  large  to  be  detected  by  the 
revolving  mirror.  This  retardation  might  be  explained,  (1)  by 
supposing  it  due  to  the  time  taken  by  the  cathode-rays  to 
traverse  the  distance  between  the  phospnorescent  patches;  or 
(2)  we  might  suppose  that,  though  the  cathode-rays  reached 
the  two  phosphorescent  patches  almost  simultaneously,  it  took 
longer  for  the  rays  falling  on  the  patch  at  the  greater  dis- 
tance from  the  cathode  to  raise  the  patch  to  luminosity.  In 
other  words,  there  may  be  an  interval  between  the  incidence 
of  the  cathode-rays  and  the  emission  of  the  phosphorescent 
light ;  this  interval  being  greater  the  further  the  phos- 
phorescent patch  is  from  the  cathode.  This  latter  sup- 
position cannot,  however,  explain  the  displacement  of  the 
images  for  the  following  reasons  : — The  sharpness  and  bright- 
ness of  the  edge  of  the  image  show  that  the  phosphorescence, 
when  once  it  is  visible,  must  attain  its  maximum  brilliancy  in 
a  time  very  small  compared  with  the  time  taken  by  the  mirror 
to  rotate  through  an  angle  large  enough  to  produce  the 
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observed  displacement  of  the  images.  A^in,  the  two  phos- 
phorescent patches  are  as  nearly  as  possible  of  eaual  bright- 
ness, so  that  there  can  be  very  little  difference  in  the  intensity 
of  the  cathode-rays  falling  upon  them  :  it  was  for  this  reason 
that  both  the  phosphorescent  patches  were  taken  some  dis- 
tance down  the  tnbe.  Again,  I  took  a  tnbe  which  was  bent 
so  that  that  the  cathode-rays  fell  more  directly  upon  the  patch 
farther  from  the  cathode  than  npon  the  other  patch,  so  that 
in  this  case  the  phosphorescence  of  the  more  remote  patch 
was  brighter.  The  displacement  of  the  images  with  this  tube 
was  just  the  same  as  for  the  previous,  u  e.  the  phosphorescence 
commenced  at  the  patch  nearest  the  cathode  sooner  than  at 
the  other  patch  ;  whereas  if  the  displacement  of  the  images 
was  due  to  the  interval  between  the  arrival  of  the  rays  and 
the  beginning  of  the  phosphorescence  it  should  have  com- 
menced at  the  patch  furthest  from  the  cathode,  as  this  was  the 
most  exposed  to  the  cathode-rays  and  phosphoresced  with  the 
greatest  brilliancy. 

I  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  displacement  of  the  images 
is  due  to  the  time  taken  by  the  mys  to  travel  from  one  patch 
to  the  other.  This  displacement  enables  us  to  measure  the 
velocity  of  the  cathode-rays.  The  amount  of  displacement 
observed  through  the  telescope  is  not  constant :  even  though 
the  mirror  is  turning  at  a  uniform  rate,  there  are  quite  appre- 
ciable and  apparently  irregular  variations  in  the  amount  of 
the  displacement  of  the  images  seen  in  the  course  of  a  few 
minutes.  I  think  these  are  due  to  irregularities  in  the  sparks 
discharging  the  jar,  and  the  consequent  irregularities  in  the 
electromotive  force  acting  on  the  discharge-tube. 

When  the  mirror  was  rotating  300  times  a  second,  the 
bright  edges  of  the  two  patches  were  on  the  average  sepa- 
rated by  the  same  distance  as  the  image  of  two  lines  1*5  millim. 
from  each  other  placed  against  the  oischarge-tube.  Since  the 
distance  of  the  discharge-tube  which  contained  hydrogen  from 
the  mirror  is  75  centim.,  the  mirror  must,  in  the  time  taken 
by  the  cathode-rays  to  pass  from  one  patch  to  the  other,  have 

1*5 
turned  through  the  angle  whose  circular  measure  is  -^ — =t7^. 

Since  the  mirror  makes  800  revolutions  per  second,  the 
time  it  takes  to  rotate  through  this  angle  is 

1-5  _       1        ^ 

2 X  750  X  27r  X  300  "  6^X  10*  ' 

and  since  the  distance  between  the  patches  is  10  centim.^  the 
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velocity  of  the  cathode-rays  is 

Gtt  X 10*  cm./sec, 
or  about 

1*9  X  10^  cm./sec. 

/  This  velocity  is  small  compared  with  that  with  which  the 
/  main  discharge  from  the  positive  to  the  negative  electrode 
travels  between  the  electrodes  (see  J.  J.  Thomson,  Proc. 
Roy.  Soc.  1890).  I  verified  this  by  inserting  an  electrode 
into  the  far  end  of  the  tube  used  in  the  previous  experiment, 
and  observing  the  images  formed  when  a  bright  discharge 
passed  down  from  the  electrode  at  the  beginning  to  the  elec- 
trode at  the  end  of  the  tube.  The  light  from  the  luminous 
gas  shines  through  the  places  where  the  lampblack  has  been 
scraped  from  the  tube,  and  we  get  two  images,  which  when 
the  mirror  is  at  rest  coincide  in  position  witn  Uie  images  of 
the  two  phosphorescent  patches  in  the  previous  experiment. 
These  images,  however,  unlike  the  phosphorescent  one,  re- 
mained in  uie  same  straight  line  when  the  mirror  was  rotating 
rapidly,  thus  proving  that  the  velocity  of  the  main  discharge 
is  very  large  indeed  compared  with  that  of  the  cathode-ravs. 
The  velocity  of  the  cathode-rays  is  very  much  greater  than 
the  velocity  of  mean  square  of  the  molecules  of  gases  at  the 
\  temperature  0*^  C.  Thus,  for  example,  at  QP  0.  the  velocity  of 
mean  square  of  the  molecules  of  hydrogen  is  about  1'8  x  10* 
centimetres  per  second  :  the  velocity  of  the  cathode-rays  is 
about  one  hundred  times  as  great.  The  velocity  of  the 
jcathode-rays  found  from  the  preceding  experiments  agrees 
/very  nearly  with  the  velocity  which  a  negatively  electrified 
I  atom  of  hydrogen  would  acquire  under  the  influence  of  the 
potential  fall  which  occurs  at  the  cathode.  For,  let  v  be  the 
velocity  acquired  by  the  hydrogen  atom  under  these  circum- 
stances, m  the  mass  of  tne  hydrogen  atom,  V  the  fall  in 
potential  at  the  cathode;  e  the  charge  on  the  atom;  then  we 
have,  by  the  conservation  of  energy, 

Now  e  has  the  same  value  as  in  electrolytic  phenomena,  so 
that  ^/m= 10*. 

Warburg^s  experiments  show  that  V  is  about  200  volts,  or 
2  X  10^^  in  absolute  measure.     Substituting  this  value,  we  find 

v2=4xl0^ 
or 

v=2xl0^  cm./sec. 

A  value  almost  identical  with  that  found  by  experiment, 
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The  very  small  difference  between  the  two  is  of  course  acci- 
dental,  as  the  measurements  of  the  displacement  of  the 
images  on  which  the  experimental  value  of  v  was  founded 
could  not  be  trusted  to  anything  like  5  per  cent. 

The  action  of  a  maraetic  force  in  deflecting  these  rays 
shows,  assuming  that  the  deflexion  is  due  to  the  action  of 
a  magnet  on  a  moving  electrified  body,  that  the  velocity  of 
the  atom  must  be  at  least  of  the  order  we  have  found. 

Consider  an  atom  projected  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  tube 
which  is  situated  in  a  uniform  field  of  magnetic  force,  the 
lines  of  magnetic  force  being  at  right  angles  to  the  axis 
of  the  tube.  Let  H  be  the  intensity  of  the  magnetic  force. 
Then^  if  m  is  the  mass  of  the  atom,  v  its  velocity,  and  p  the 
radius  of  curvature  of  its  path,  we  have 

—  =H^, 
P 

where  e  is  the  charge  on  the  atom;  since  ejm  for  hydrogen  is 

10*,  we  have  t?=^HxlO\ 

I  cannot  find  any  quantitative  experiments  on  the  deflexion 
of  these  rays  by  a  magnet ;  but  ordinary  observation  shows 
that  it  would  require  a  strong  magnetic  field  to  make  p  as 
small  as  10  centim.,  which  would  mean  clearing  the  tube  of 
phosphorescence  except  within  about  10  centim.  of  the 
cathode.  If  v  were  2  x  10',  this  would  give  H=200,  which 
is  not  extravagant. 


XLI.  On  tlie  Amplitude  of  Aerial  Waves  which  are  but  just 
Audible.    By  Lord  Baylbigh,  Sec.  R.S.* 

THE  problem  of  determining  the  absolute  value  of  the 
amplitude,  or  particle  velocity,  of  a  sound  which  is  but 
just  audible  to  the  ear,  is  one  of  considerable  difficulty.  In  a 
short  paper  published  seventeen  years  agof  I  explained  a 
method  by  wnich  it  was  easy  to  demonstrate  a  superior  limit. 
A  whistle,  blown  under  given  conditions,  consumes  a  known 
amount  of  energy  per  second.  Upon  the  assumption  that 
the  whole  of  this  energy  is  converted  into  3ound,  that  the 
sound  is  conveyed  without  loss,  and  that  it  is  uniformly  dis- 
tributed over  the  surface  of  a  hemisphere,  it  is  easv  to  calcu- 
late the  amplitude  at  any  distance  ;  and  the  result  is  neces- 
sarily a  superior  limit  to  the  actual  amplitude.     In  the  case 

*  Read  at  the  Ozfoid  Meeting  of  the  British  Association.    Communi- 
cated by  the  Author, 
t  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  vol.  xxvi.  p.  248  (1878). 
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of  the  whistle  experimented  on,  of  frequency  2730,  the 
superior  limit  so  arrived  at  for  a  sound  just  easily  audible 
was  8*1  X  10"®  cm.  The  maximum  particle  velocity  v  and 
the  maximum  condensation  8  are  the  quantities  more  im- 
mediately determined  by  the  observations,  and  they  are 
related  by  the  ^ell-known  equation  t?=a«,  in  which  a  denotes 
the  velocity  of  propagation.  In  the  experiment  above  re- 
ferred to  tne  superior  limit  for  v  was  '0014  cm.  per  secondj 
and  that  for  s  was  4*1  x  10~®.  I  estimated  that  on  a  still 
night  an  ampUtude,  or  velocity,  one  tenth  of  the  above  would 
probably  be  audible.  A  very  similar  number  has  been  arrived 
at  by  Wien*,  who  used  an  entirely  different  methodf. 

In  corne:!don  with  calculations  respecting  the  sensitiveness 
of  telephones,  I  was  desirous  of  checking  the  aboee  estimates, 
and  made  some  attempts  to  do  so  by  the  former  method.  In 
order  to  avoid  possible  complications  of  atmof^pheric  refraction 
which  may  occur  when  large  distances  are  in  question,  I 
sought  to  construct  pipes  which  should  generate  sound  of 
given  pitch  upon  a  much  smaller  scale,  but  with  the  usual 
ecoromy  of  wind.  In  this  I  did  not  succeed,  and  it  seems  as 
if  there  is  some  obstacle  to  the  desired  reduction  of  scale. 

The  experiments  here  to  be  recorded  were  conducted  with 
tuning-forks.  A  fork  of  known  dimensions,  vibrat?ng  with 
a  known  amplitude,  may  be  regarded  as  a  store  of  energy  of 
which  the  amount  may  readily  be  calculated.  This  energy 
is  gradually  consumed  by  internal  friction  and  bj  generation 
of  soand.  When  a  resonator  is  employed  the  latter  element 
is  the  more  important,  and  in  some  cases  we  may  regard  the 
dying  down  of  the  amplitude  as  sufl&ciently  accounted  for  by 
the  emission  of  sound.  Adopting  this  view  for  the  present, 
we  may  deduce  the  rate  of  emission  of  sonorous  energy  from 
the  observed  amplitude  of  the  fork  at  the  moment  in  ques- 
tion and  from  the  rate  at  which  the  amplitude  decreases. 
Thus  if  the  law  of  decrease  be  «"***  for  the  amplitude  of  the 
fork,  or  «"*'  for  the  energy,  and  if  E  be  the  total  energy  at 
time  t^  the  rate  at  which  energy  is  emitted  at  that  time  is 
—dE/dt,  or  AE.  The  value  of  A  is  deducible  from  observa- 
tions of  the  rate  of  decay,  e.  g.  of  the  time  during  which  the 
amplitude  is  halved.     With  these  arrangements  there  is  no 

♦  Wied.  Ann.  xxxvi.  p.  834  (1889). 

t  The  first  estimate  of  the  amplitude  of  bat  just  audible  sounds,  with 
which  I  have  only  recently  become  acquainted,  is  that  of  Toepler  and 
Boltzmann  (Po^g.  Ann.  cxli.  p.  321  (1870)).  It  depends  upon  an  in- 
genious application  of  v.  Helmholtz's  theory  of  the  open  oigan-pipe  to 
data  relating  to  the  maximum  condensation  within  the  pipe  as  ootained 
by  the  authors  experimentally.  The  value  of  s  was  foona  to  be  6*5  X  ICHs 
for  a  pitch  of  181.-  A^ngust  §1. 
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difficulty  in  converting  energy  into  sound  upon  a  small  scale, 
and  thus  in  reducing  the  distance  of  audibility  to  such  a 
figure  as  30  metres.  Under  these  circumstances  the  obser- 
vations are  much  more  manageable  than  when  the  operators 
are  separated  by  half  a  mile^  and  there  is  no  reason  to  fear 
disturbance  from  atmospheric  refraction. 

The  fork  is  mounted  upon  a  stand  to  which  is  also  firmly 
attached  the  observing-microscope.  Suitable  points  of  light 
are  obtained  from  starch  grains,  and  the  line  of  light  into 
which  each  point  is  extended  by  the  vibration  is  determined 
with  the  aid  of  an  eyepiece-micrometer.  Each  d^'vision  of 
the  micrometer-scale  represerts  '001  centim.  The  resonator, 
when  in  use,  is  situated  in  the  position  of  maximum  effect, 
with  its  mouth  under  the  free  ends  of  the  vibrating  prongs. 

The  course  of  ati  experiment  was  as  follows  : — m  tbe  first 
place  the  rates  of  dying  down  were  observed,  with  and  with- 
out the  resonator,  the  stand  being  situated  upon  the  ground 
in  the  middle  of  a  lawn.  The  fork  was  set  in  vibration  with 
a  bow,  ard  the  time  required  for  the  double  an^plitude  to  fall 
to  half  its  original  value  was  determined.  Thus  in  the  case 
of  a  fork  of  frequency  256,  the  time  during  which  the  vibra- 
tion fell  from  20  micrometer-divisions  to  10  micrometer- 
divisions  was  16*  without  the  resonator,  and  9*  when  the 
resonator  was  in  position.  These  times  of  halving  were,  as 
far  as  could  be  observed,  independent  of  the  initial  amplitude. 
To  determine  the  minimum  audible,  one  observer  (myself) 
took  up  a  position  30  yards  (27*4  metres)  from  the  fork,  and 
a  second  (Mr.  Gordon)  coTamuuicated  a  large  vibration  to  the 
fork.  At  tlie  moment  when  the  double  amplitude  measured 
20  micrometer-divis'ons  the  second  observer  gave  a  signal, 
and  immediately  afterwards  withdrew  to  a  distance.  Tlie 
business  of  the  first  obse'*ver  was  to  estimate  for  how  many 
seconds  afucr  the  signal  the  sound  still  remained  audible.  In 
the  case  referred  to  the  time  was  12*.  When  the  distance 
was  reduced  to  15  yards  (13*7  metres),  an  initial  double 
amplitude  of  10  micrometer-divisions  was  audible  for  almost 
exactly  the  same  time. 

These  estimates  of  audibility  are  not  made  without  some 
difficulty.  There  are  usually  2  or  3  seconds  during  which 
the  observer  is  in  doubu  whether  he  hears  or  only  imagines, 
and  different  individuals  decide  the  question  in  opposite  ways. 
There  is  also  of  course  room  for  a  real  difference  of  hearing, 
but  this  has  not  obtruded  itself  much.  A  given  observer  on 
a  given  day  will  often  agree  with  himself  surprisingly  well, 
but  the  accuracy  thus  suggested  is,  I  think,  illusory.  Much 
depends  upon  freedom  from  disturbing  noises.     The   wind 
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in  the  trees  or  the  twittering  of  birds  embarrasses  the  ob- 
server, and  interferes  more  or  less  with  the  accuracy  of 
results. 

The  equality  of  emission  of  sound  in  various  horizontal 
directions  was  tested^  but  no  difference  could  be  found.  The 
sound  issues  almost  entirely  from  the  resonator,  and  this  may 
be  expected  to  act  as  a  simple  source. 

When  the  time  of  audibility  is  regarded  as  known,  it  is 
easy  to  deduce  the  amplitude  of  the  vibration  of  the  fork  at 
the  moment  when  the  sound  ceases  to  impress  the  observer. 
From  this  the  rate  of  emission  of  sonorous  energy  and  the 
amplitude  of  the  aerial  vibration  as  it  reaches  the  ooserver  are 
to  be  calculated. 

The  first  step  in  the  calculation  is  the  expression  of  the 
total  energy  of  the  fork  as  a  function  of  the  amplitude  of 
vibration  measured  at  the  extremity  of  one  of  the  prongs. 
This  problem  is  considered  in  §  164  of  my  'Theorpr  of 
Sound.'  K  Z  be  the  length,  p  the  density,  and  a>  the  sectional 
area  of  a  rod  damped  at  one  end  and  free  at  the  other,  the 
kinetic  energy  T  is  connected  with  the  displacement  17  at  the 
free  end  by  tne  equation  (10) 

T=^lpl<o(dvldt)\ 

At  the  moment  of  passage  through  the  position  of  equilibrium 
17=0  and  drj/dt  has  its  maximum  value,  the  whole  energy 
being  then  kinetic.  The  maximum  value  of  dtf/dt  is  connected 
with  the  maximum  value  of  fj  by  the  equation 

(diy/dOmax.  =  27ryT .  (l7)max. ; 

so  that  if  we  now  denote  the  double  amphtude  by  297,  the 
whole  energy  of  the  vibrating  bar  is 

Jpa»i7r'/T».(2i,)», 

or  for  the  two  bars  composing  the  fork 

E=ipo)Z7r^/T3.(2i7)», (A) 

where  pool  is  the  mass  of  each  prong. 

The  application  of  (A)  to  the  256-fork,  vibrating  with  a 
double  amplitude  of  20  micrometer-divisions,  is  as  follows. 
We  have 

Z=14-0  cm.,        »='6  X  ri=s-66  sq.  cm., 

1/t=256,        p=7-8,        2i7=-050cm.; 
and  thus 

E=4'06xl0»ergs. 

This  is  the  whole  energy  of  the  fork  when  the  actual  d  ouble 
amplitude  at  the  ends  of  the  prongs  is  '050  centim. 
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Afl  has  already  been  shown,  the  energy  lost  per  second  is 
iE,  if  the  amplitude  vary  as  ^■^.  For  tne  present  purpose 
k  must  be  regarded  as  made  up  of  two  parte,  one  ki  repre- 
senting the  dissipation  which  occurs  in  the  absence  of 
the  resonator,  the  other  k^  due  to  the  resonator.  It  is  the 
latter  part  only  which  is  effective  towards  the  production  of 
sound.  For  when  the  resonator  is  out  of  use  the  fork  is 
practically  silent ;  and,  indeed,  even  if  it  were  worth  while 
to  make  a  correction  on  account  of  the  residual  sound,  ite 
phase  would  only  accidentally  agree  with  that  of  the  sound 
issuing  from  the  resonator. 

The  values  of  ki  and  k  are  conveniently  derived  from  the 
times,  ^1  and  t,  during  which  the  amplitude  falls  to  one  half. 
Thus 

k=2log^2./t,    *i=2log,2./^i; 
so  that 

*2=21og^2.(lA-l/0  =  1-386  (l/^-l/^i). 

And  the  energy  converted  into  sound  per  second  is  kJH. 

We  may  now  apply  these  formulaB  to  the  case,  already 
quoted,  of  the  256-fork,  for  which  t=9,  ^i=16.  Thus  t,,  the 
time  which  would  be  occupied  in  halving  the  amplitude  were 
the  dissipation  due  entirely  to  the  resonator,  is  20"  6  ;  and 
Aj = '0674.     Accordingly, 

isE=267  ergs  per  second, 
corresponding  to  a  double  amplitude  represented  by  20 
micrometer-divisions.  In  the  experiment  quoted  the  duration 
of  audibility  was  12  seconds,  during  which  the  amplitude  lyould 
fall  in  the  ratio  2^^  :  1,  and  the  energy  in  the  ratio  4^/*:  1. 
Hence  at  the  moment  when  the  sound  was  just  becoming 
inaudible  the  energy  emitted  as  sound  was  42*1  ergs  per 
second*. 

The  question  now  remains.  What  is  the  corresponding 
amplitude  or  condensation  in  the  progressive  aerial  waves  at 
27*4  metres  from  the  source  ?  If  we  suppose,  as  in  my  former 

*  It  is  of  interest  to  compare  witli  tlie  energy-emission  of  a  source  of 
light.  An  incandescent  electric-lamp  of  200  candles  absorbs  about  a 
horse-power,  or  say  10^®  ergs  per  second.  Of  the  total  radiation  only 
about  ^ixt  P&i^  <^^  effectively  upon  the  eye ;  so  that  radiation  of  suitable 
quality  consuming  6 X 10"  ergs  per  second  corresponds  to  a  candle-power. 
This  is  about  10^  times  that  emitted  as  sound  by  the  fork  in  the  experi- 
ment described  above.  At  a  distance  of  10^  X  30,  or  8000  metres  the 
stream  of  energy  from  the  ideal  candle  would  be  about  equal  to  the 
stream  of  energy  just  audible  to  the  ear.  It  appears  that  the  streams  of 
energy  required  to  influence  the  eye  and  the  ear  are  of  the  same  order 
of  magnitude,  a  conclusion  already  drawn  by  Toepler  and  Boltzmann. 
— ^August  21. 

PhU.  Mag.  S.  5.  Vol.  38.  No.  233.  Oct.  1894.        2  0 
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calculations,  that  the  ground  reflects  well,  we  are  to  treat  the 
waves  as  hemispherical.  On  the  whole  this  seems  to  be  the 
best  supposition  to  make,  although  the  reflexion  is  doubtless 
imperfect.  The  area  S  covered  at  the  distance  of  the  observer 
is  thus  27r  x  2740^  sq.  centim.,  and  since  * 


we  find 


and 


S.ia/)t;«=S.ipaV=42-l, 

o_ 42-1 

TT  X  2740*  X  -00125  x  34100' ' 

«=6-OxlO-». 


The  condensation  s  is  here  reckoned  in  atmospheres;  and  the 
result  shows  that  the  ear  is  able  to  recognize  tne  addition  and 
subtraction  of  densities  far  less  than  those  to  be  found  in  our 
highest  vacua. 

The  amplitude  of  aerial  vibration  is  given  by  asrl^ir^  where 
1/t=256,  and  is  thus  equal  to  1*27  x  10~^  cm. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  numbers  thus  obtained  are  still 
somewhat  of  the  nature  of  superior  limits,  for  they  depend 
upon  the  assumption  that  all  the  dissipation  due  to  the  resona- 
tor  represents  production  of  sound.  This  may  not  be  strictly 
the  case  even  with  the  modei-ate  amplitudes  here  in  question, 
but  the  uncertainty  under  this  head  is  far  less  than  in  the  case 
of  resonators  or  organ-pipes  caused  to  speak  by  wind.  From 
the  nature  of  the  calculation  by  which  the  amplitude  or 
condensation  in  the  aerial  waves  is  deduced,  a  considerable 
loss  of  energy  does  not  largely  influence  the  final  numbers. 

Similar  experiments  have  been  tried  at  various  times  with 
forks  of  pitch  384  and  512.  The  results  were  not  quite  so 
accordant  as  was  at  first  hoped  might  be  the  case,  but  they 
suffice  to  fix  with  some  approximation  the  condensation 
necessary  for  audibility.     The  mean  results  are  as  follows  : — 

d,  frequency = 256,     «= 6-0  x  10-», 

g*,        „        =384,     5=4-6  xlO-», 

c",        „        =512,     5=4-6  xlO-», 

no  reliable  distinction  appearing  between  the  two  last  numbers. 
Even  the  distinction  between  6*0  and  4*6  should  be  accepted 
with  reserve;  so  that  the  comparison  must  not  be  taken  to 
prove  much  more  than  that  the  condensation  necessary  for 
audibility  varies  but  slowly  in  the  singly  dashed  octave. 

»  *  Theory  of  Sound/  5  245. 
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XLII.  Note  on  the  Relation  between  the  Coeffiderde  of  Pressure 
in  Thermometry,     By  C.  Chbbe,  M.A* 

THE  study  of  thermometers  intended  for  very  exact 
physical  work  has  been  the  object  of  much  patient 
research  at  the  Bureau  International  des  Poids  et  MesureS; 
and  an  important  bookf,  embodying  the  principal  results 
obtained  and  giving  a  full  account  of  the  several  corrections 
required,  has  oeen  written  by  Dr.  Guillaume,  attache  to  the 
Bureau.  The  present  paper  was  called  into  existence  by 
Dr.  Guillaume's  discussion  on  his  pages  99-111  of  what  he 
terms  "  Coefficients  de  Pression." 

There  are  two  such  coefficients  of  pressure,  an  "  external '' 
and  an  "  internal."  Both  have  to  do  with  the  change  in  the 
internal  volume  of  the  thermometer,  t.  e,  the  volume  con- 
tained within  the  inner  glass  surface ;  but  the  external 
coefficient  is  connected  with  the  reduction  of  this  volume 
under  increased  pressure  on  the  outside  of  the  thermometer, 
while  the  internal  coefficient  is  connected  with  the  increase  of 
volume  accompanying  increased  pressure  on  the  inner  surface 
itself. 

The  increase  of  external  pressure  may  be  due  to  a  rise  in 
the  barometer  or  to  immersion  in  a  liqn^'d ;  while  an  increased 
internal  pressure  follows  a  rise  in  temperature  if  the  stem  be 
vertical,  or  the  alteration  of  the  thermometer  from  a  hori- 
zontal to  a  vertical  position. 

As  a  matter  of  convenience.  Dr.  Guillaume  combines  the 
correction  required  by  the  change  of  volume  of  the  glass  with 
that  required  by  the  compressibility  of  the  mercury  itself. 
Here,  however,  we  shall  have  to  do  solely  with  the  corrections 
due  to  the  compressibility  of  the  glass.  The  coefficients  of 
pressure  dealt  with  here  are  those  which  Dr.  Guillaume  (/.  c. 
p.  99)  denotes  by  the  letters  «<  and  a«.  They  may  be  defined 
as  follows : — 

Let  V|  denote  the  internal  volume  of  the  thermometer 
when  free  from  all  pressure.  Let  this  become  increased  by 
8V/  when  there  is  a  uniform  internal  pressure  »'  and  no 
external  pressure,  and  let  it  become  diminished  by  oV/'  when 
there  is  a  uniform  external  pressure  j/'  and  no  internal 

♦  Gommimicated  by  the  Author. 

t  Traits  Pratique  de  la  ThermonUtrie  de  Precision,  (Qauthie^•Villar8 
et  Fils,  Pans,  1889.) 

2C2 
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pressnre ;  then 

It  is  assumed  that  the  change  of  voltune  does  not  exceed 
the  elastic  limits^  and  that  strain  varies  directly  as  stress  ;  in 
other  words,  that  oi  and  «« are  constants  independent  of  the 
absolute  magnitude  oi  p'  or  p'^ 

The  experimental  determination  of  a^  appears  to  be  easy  ; 
but  that  of  oLi  is,  according  to  Dr.  Guillaume,  so  troublesome* 
that  he  prefers  to  deduce  it  by  the  theoretical  relation 

«e— «i=l/A,  (3) 

where  k  is  the  bulk-modulus  of  glass,  assumed  to  be  an 
isotropic  elastic  material. 

On  reading  Dr.  Guillaume's  book  I  was  struck  by  the 
simplicity  of  the  result  (3),  but  was  unable  to  feel  confidence 
in  the  proof,  of  which  the  following  is  a  brief  outline:-^ 

Let  Rj  and  R^  denote  the  radii  of  the  inner  and  outer 
surfaces  of  an  isotropic  spherical  shell,  and  let  it  become 
exposed  to  uniform  internal  and  external  pressures  P<  and  P^. 
Then  the  elastic  displacement  u  is  along  the  radius,  and  is 
given  at  a  distance  r  from  the  centre  by 

n=      1      PA?-P3r  ,  J^  (Pi-P.)R;r?  1 

3\+2/.      RJ-BJ       "^4/.       R3-.RJ        r^'     •     ^*^ 

where  \  and  fi  are  Lamp's  elastic  constants.     Noticing  • 

it  is  easy  to  prove  that  the  relation  (3)  holds  exactly. 

Take  next  a  hollow  circular  cylinder  extending  from  the 
plane  ^:=0  in  the  direction  of  ^r  positive.  Let  R,-  and  R^  be 
the  radii  of  its  inner  and  outer  cylindrical  boundaries,  and  let 
uniform  internal  and  external  pressures  P*  and  Pe  be  applied. 
Then,  according  to  Dr.  Guillaume,  there  is  at  any  point  not 
too  near  the  ends  of  the  cylinder,  and  at  distance  r  from  the 
axis,  a  displacement  w  parallel  to  the  axis  and  a  displacement 

»  See,  however,  vol.  i.  p.  79  of  the  Wm,  AbJiand,  Physik.  Tech. 
EeiehMnstalt  9X  Charlottenburg,  with  description  of  the  direct  detenni- 
nation  of  the  inteznal  coeffident  aud  results. 
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u  perpendicular  to  it  given  by 
1       P,RJ-P3r 


to: 


3X+2/t     RJ-I^' 


1    p,b?-p,r;  ^  1  p,-p.  b?r; 


(5) 


3\+2fi     RJ-BJ       ^2/aRJ-R?     r 

V  we  now  suppose  (5)  to  apply  throughout  the  tchole  length 
Z  of  the  cylinder,  whose  internal  volume  is  ttB^Z.  we  again 
find  the  relation  (8)  to  hold. 

Having  proceeded  thus  far  Dr.  Guillaume  argues  as  fol- 
lows *: — "  En  Bupposant,  ce  qui  n'est  sans  doute  qu  approxima- 
tivement  vrai,  que,  dans  un  rfeervoir  compost  d'un  cylindre 
termini  par  des  h^misphferes^  la  partie  cylindrique  et  les 
calottes  se  deferment  d'une  mani^re  independante,  on  pourra 
combiner  les  formules  pr^c^entes  de  uiQon  k  obtenir  les 
valeurs  qui  convieunent  sensiblement  au  cas  d'un  reservoir 
thermom^trique.  La  relation  (8),  commune  aux  deux  cas, 
doit  encore  subsister." 

In  order  to  judge  of  the  force  of  the  concluding  argument 
we  must  consider  what  has  been  actually  proved.  The  solu- 
tion (4)  is  quite  satisfactory  for  a  uniform  isotropic  material 
bounded  by  two  complete,  exactly  concentric,  spherical  sur- 
faces. The  solution  (5)  gives  a  uniform  pressure  P^  over  the 
inner  surface  r=Rj,  and  a  uniform  pressure  P^  over  the  outer 
surface  r=R^  of  a  cylindrical  tube  of  isotropic  material ;  it 
likewise  gives  a  resultant  tension  7r(P<Bj  — PeRj)  uniformly 
distributed  over  the  area  7r(Rj— Rf)  of  any  section  perpendi- 
cular to  the  axis  of  the  tube. 

Now  if  we  supposed  a  hollow  vessel  constructed  of  the 
cylindrical  tube  in  question  closed  at  each  end  by  any  form 
of  surface,  or  cap^  to  be  exposed  to  uniform  internal  and 
external  pressures  Pi  and  P^,  the  resultant  of  the  pressures 
on  one  of  the  caps  is  necessarily  a  force  7r(P<R?— P^Rj) 
parallel  to  the  axis,  and  by  ordinary  statics  this  must  equal 
the  resultant  of  the  tensions  over  any  orthogonal  cross  section 
of  the  tube.  With  a  cap  symmetrical  about  the  axis  of  the 
cylinder,  the  tension  borne  by  the  wall  of  the  tube  will  . 
obviously  be  the  same  at  all  points  in  the  same  transverse 
section  which  are  equidistant  from  the  axis.  The  solution  (5) 
would  thus  satisfy  all  the  conditions  for  the  cylindrical  por- 
tion of  the  hollow  vessel  if  the  caps  were  of  such  a  form  that 
the  tensions  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  cylinder  over  the  trans- 
verse sections  where  the  cylindrical  wall  passes  into  the  caps 
«  Xoc.  cit.  p.  102. 
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were  independent  of  r.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case  for 
either  hemispherical  or  plane  caps,  and  it  is  open  to  doubt 
whether  it  can  be  secured  by  caps  of  any  form.  The  solu- 
tion (5)  thus  breaks  down  in  this  respect.  In  accordance, 
however,  with  what  has  been  termed  the  "eouivalence  of 
statically  equipollent  systems  of  terminal  loading'  ^^  it  is  pretty 
generally  conceded  that  if  one  dimension  of  a  body  be  rela- 
tively small,  such  as  the  diameter  of  a  lon^  beam,  then  the 
precise  law  of  distribution  of  forces  applied  over  the  small 
dimension  is  not  of  great  importance  so  far  as  concerns  the 
elastic  strains  and  stresses,  except  at  points  near  the  surface 
where  the  force  is  applied.  It  would  thus,  I  think,  be  gene- 
rally admitted  that,  in  the  case  of  a  closed  tube  of  length  not 
less  than  twenty  times  its  external  diameter,  (5)  would  apply 
in  the  case  of  uniform  pressures  with  a  close  approach  to 
accuracy  throughout  much  the  greater  portion  of  the  volume. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  uncertain  how  large  are  the  terminal 
volumes  throughout  which  (5)  is  appreciably  erroneous,  and 
how  great  is  the  effect  of  the  consequent  error  on  the  result  (3). 
This  error  is  really  neglected  by  Dr.  Guillaume,  for  though 
he  starts  by  admitting  the  failure  of  (5)  near  the  ends  of  the 
tube  he  applies  it  finally  to  the  entire  length. 

A  more  serious  objection  arises  when  we  pass  to  the  assump- 
tion that  (A)  holds  for  two  hemispherical  caps  connected  by  a 
cylindrical  tube.  Let  us  lay  aside  for  the  moment  any  pre- 
conceived ideas  as  to  the  shape  of  a  thermometer,  and  suppose 
we  are  reallv  dealing  with  a  cylindrical  tube  with  hemi- 
spherical ends,  whose  radii  B^,  K<.  are  the  same  as  the  cylin- 
der's. In  this  case  the  theory  of  equipollent  systems  of 
loading  cannot  be  invoked  with  the  least  show  of  reason,  so 
far  as  the  hemispheres  are  concerned,  unless  the  thickness 
B,— R<  of  material  be  very  small  compared  to  B< ;  and  even 
in  that  extreme  shape  the  error  introduced  by  applying  the 
theory  would  be  most  uncertain.  There  is  thus,  I  think,  very 
little  mathematical  basis  for  the  assumption  that  (4)  may  be 
applied  to  two  hemispheres  connected  by  a  cylindrical  tube, 
unless  it  should  turn  out  that  the  solutions  (4)  and  (5)  are  in 
very  close  agreement  over  the  transverse  sections  where  thie 
hemispherical  caps  pass  into  the  cylindrical  tube.  This,  how- 
ever, is  in  general  far  from  the  case.  We  see  in  fact  that  the 
radial  displacements  u  in  (4)  and  in  (5)  are  totally  different 
functions  of  r,  except  in  the  special  case  when  P|=Pe.  A 
like  incompatibility  will  he  found  between  the  stress  parallel 
to  the  axis  in  the  cylinder  and  the  stress  it  would  require  to 
equal  in  the  hemisphere. 
♦  See  Todhunter  and  Pearson's  *  History  of  Elasticity,'  vol.  ii.  art  21, 
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There  is  a  final  objection  to  the  extension  of  the  resnlt  (8) 
to  a  thermometer,  which  has  doubtless  occurred  already  to 
every  one  familiar  with  the  ordinary  shape  of  that  instrument. 
A  mercury-thermometer  of  ordinary  dimensions  which  makes 
the  slightest  pretence  to  an  open  scale  must  have  the  internal 
diameter  of  its  bulb  a  very  large  multiple  of  that  of  its  tube. 
Its  resemblance  to  a  cylindrical  tube  with  hemispherical  ends, 
whose  diameters  must  of  course  equal  that  oi  the  tube,  is 
thus  so  remote  that  even  if  (3)  had  been  satisfactorily  estab- 
lished for  the  one  bodv  its  extension  to  the  other  would  have 
been  a  very  long  i.tep  mto  the  unknown. 

The  object  of  the  preceding  remarks  is  solely  to  show  the 
necessity  for  farther  investigation.  It  is  far  from  my  desire 
to  reflect  in  any  way  on  the  author  of  the  proof,  whether 
Dr.  Guillaume  or  another.  The  discriminating  physicist 
whom  the  exigencies  of  the  case  compel  to  use  imperfect 
mathematical  methods,  but  who  nevertheless  reaches  results 
of  practical  utility,  ought  not  to  be  classed  witli  the  mathe- 
matical proficient  who  overlooks  errors  in  his  analysis  which 
wholly  vitiate  his  physical  conclusions,  or  who  fails  to  recog- 
nize fundamental  difierences  between  the  problem  he  has 
actually  solved  and  that  which  is  presented  by  nature. 
While  the  mathematician  devoid  of  physical  insight  may  go 
badly  wrong  through  some  slip  which  mathematically  con- 
sidered is  insignificant,  the  man  possessed  of  keen  physical 
instincts  would  almost  appear  protected  by  a  special  pro-, 
vidence  which  causes  even  his  mistakes  to  work  to  his 
advantage. 

The  conclusion  to  which  my  own  investigations  lead  is  that, 
on  the  hypothesis  of  urufomi  pressure^  (3)  is  true  absolutely j 
and  not  merely  approximately,  for  any  homogeneous  elastic 
material^  isotropic  or  aeolotropicy  limited  by  an  internal  and  an 
external  surface  of  any  shape  or  shapes  wluUsoever;  and  this  I 
now  proceed  to  prove. 

In  any  homogeneous  elastic  material^  with  any  number  of 
elastic  constants  from  2  to  21,  acted  on  only  by  surface- 
forces,  the  elastic  stresses  must  satisfy  the  three  internal 
equations 


dxx      dxy      daz^^ 
dx'^  dy   '^  dz  ""^^ 

dx        dy         dz         ' 

dxz      dyz      dzz_^ 
dx        dy        dz        \ 


(6) 
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where  we  employ  the  symmetrical  notation  of  Todhnnter  and 
Pearson's  *  History/  and  refer  everything  to  fixed  Cartesian 
axes.  Also  if  X^  fif,  1/  denote  the  direction-cosines  of  the 
outward-drawn  normal  at  any  point  on  a  surface,  anti  F,  Q-,  H 
be  the  components  of  the  applied  force  there  per  unit  area  of 
surface,  we  must  have 

The  internal  equations  are  obviously  satisfied  by 


ay=y0=^^f=O, 


xx=i/y=zzs^  — />,  J 


(8) 


where  17  is  any  constant. 

If  the  material  be  bounded  by  one  surface  Se,  this  is  ob- 
viously the  solution  for  a  uniform  pressure  p  over  that  surface, 
for  the  components  o{p  are 

G=-/^'P,  ^ (9) 

'  so  that  the  equations  (7)  are  satisfied. 

Answering  to  (8)  we  have  everywhere  a  uniform  "  dilata- 
tion "  A  given  by 

A=-p/*, (10) 

where  k  is  the  bulk-modulus  *. 

As  A  is  uniform,  the  reduction  SV«  of  the  volume  V^ 
enclosed  by  8^  is  given  by 

and  so 

pTT-I *     (^^> 

Suppose,  now,  any  imarinary  surface  S|  drawn  in  the 
material  enclosing  a  volume  V<.  Then  since  (8)  holds  every- 
where, it  holds  over  the  surface  S<,  and  so  glancing  at  (7)  we 
recognize  that  the  stress  over  8|  is  a  uniform  normal  pres- 

«  See  Thomson  and  Tait's  'Natural  PhUosophy/  Part  ii.  art.  682, 
and  Love's  *  Elasticity/  vol.  i.  art  41, 
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sure  p.  Thus  in  a  shell  bounded  by  Si  and  S«  under  equal 
nnifonn  pressures  p  on  the  two  surfaces^  the  stresses,  and  so 
the  strains  and  displacements,  are  at  every  point  the  same  as 
if  S<  were  an  imaginary  surface  drawn  in  material  completely 
filling  Se,  and  p  were  applied  over  S^  only.  In  particular, 
the  changes  in  the  volumes  contained  by  the  surfaces  8<  and 
Stf  must  be  the  same  in  the  two  cases. 

In  the  case  of  the  shell,  let  SY[  and  SVe  be  the  increases 
in  the  volumes  V<  and  V,  when  uniform  pressure  p  is  applied 
over  the  inner  surface  only,  and  let  SVf  and  SV'i  be  the  cor- 
responding reductions  when  the  same  pressure  p  is  applied 
over  the  outer  surface  only. 

In  the  case  of  the  solid,  bounded  by  the  one  surface  Se,  let 
BYi  be  the  reduction  in  the  partial  volume  V^,  and  SV^  the 
reduction  in  the  total  volume  V<,  due  to  uniform  pressure  p 
over  S,.  Then  by  what  has  preceded,  since  stresses  are 
snperposable, 

SV?+(-SVi)=SV,, (12) 

SVi+(-SVi)=SV (13) 

But  in  the  case  of  the  complete  solid  A  is  uniform,  being 
given  by  (10),  and  so 

1SV,_18V,_1 

P  V<-p  V,  ~A'     •     •     •    •    •     ('■*) 

Thus,  sobstitating  for  8Vj  in  (12),  we  get 

18^'_18VJ_1. 

pYi      p^i'k' ^^^' 

or,  after  Dr.  Gaillanme's  definition,  see  (1)  and  (2), 

1 

the  result  required. 

Again  snbstitating  for  SY*  from  (14)  in  (13),  we  get 

isv:     ISV.     1  .... 

pv;-^  vr  =  * (i^> 

Dr.  Quillaume  had  no  occasion  to  arrive  at  this  latter 
result.  To  put  it  in  a  similar  form  to  the  other,  let  71  repre- 
sent the  increase  per  unit  volume  of  V^  due  to  unit  pressure 
per  unit  surface  of  S<,  and  let  y^  represent  the  reduction  per 
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unit  volume  of  V«  due  to  unit  pressure  per  unit  surface  of  Se, 
then 

1  SVe  n^^ 

p    ^  e 

and  so  by  (16), 

7e— y<=;^ (19) 

Since  the  result  (3)  may  come  under  the  notice  of  some 
persons  whose  interest  in  thermometry  is  not  accompanied  by 
a  knowledge  of  elastic  solids,  it  may  be  well  to  state  explicitly 
under  what  conditions  it  has  been  proved  to  hold,  and  wherein 
these  conditions  may  differ  from  what  occurs  in  practice  with 
actual  thermometers. 

The  conditions  assumed  in  the  mathematical  theory  are  : — 

(A)  that  the  material  is  completely  homogeneous,  though 
not  necessarily  isotropic ; 

(B)  that  the  pressure  is  perfectly  uniform  over  the  surface 
where  it  is  applied  ; 

(C)  that  the  volume  whose  change  is  considered  is  the 
entire  volume  within  the  inner  surface. 

The  fact  that  (3)  holds  when  all  these  conditions  are  satisfied 
does  not  of  course  necessarily  imply  that  it  ceases  to  hold  if 
one  of  the  conditions  is  not  satisfied.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it 
certainly  holds  in  one  case  when  (A)  is  only  partially  satisfied, 
viz.  in  the  case  of  a  spherical  snell  composed  of  concentric 
layers  of  different  isotropic  materials,  which  though  differing 
in  rigiditv  have  all  the  same  compressibility.  But  it  is 
obvious  that  in  any  case  where  the  compressibility,  and  so 
the  bulk-modulus,  is  not  uniform  it  would  be  meaningless. 

There  is  room  for  doubt  as  to  how  far  condition  (A)  is 
satisfied  by  thermometers.  Differences  of  elastic  quality 
between  the  bulb  and  stem,  or  even  between  the  material  at 
the  outside  and  inside  of  the  stem,  seem  not  unlikely  to  occur. 

The  condition  (B)  is  probably  never  satisfied  exactly;  audit 
may  be  veiT  far  from  holding  when  the  stem  is  vertical,  in 
the  case  either  of  internal  pressure  or  external  fluid  pressure. 
It  may,  however,  be  regarded  as  practically  satisfied  in  the 
case  of  external  atmospheric  pressure. 

The  preceding  mathematical  theory  gives  no  direct  and 
certain  information  as  to  how  the  change  of  volume  is  divided 
between  the  bulb  and  stem  even  when  tne  pressure  is  uniform. 
If^  however,  we  for  a  moment  supposed  tne  bulb  and  a  short 
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adjacent  portion  of  the  stem  to  be  converted  into  a  closed 
vessel  by  means  of  a  flat  disk  of  glass  closing  the  bore,  the 
effect  on  the  change  of  the  volume  so  enclosed  could  hardly 
differ  appreciably  from  that  occurring  previous  to  the  closure, 
supposing  the  bore  to  be  fine.  Also  if  the  bulb  be  nearly 
spherical  the  pressure  over  its  surface  would  seem,  so  far  as 
cnange  of  volume  is  concerned,  to  be  replaceable  without 
serious  error  by  a  uniform  pressure  equal  to  that  actually 
found  at  the  level  of  the  bulb's  centre. 

We  should  thus  conclude  that  the  change  in  the  volume  of 
a  nearly  spherical  bulb  follows  approximately  the  same  law 
as  if  the  bulb  were  closed  and  subjected  to  uniform  pressure 
equal  in  intensity  to  that  occurring  at  the  level  of  its  centre 
of  gravity.  A  relation  equivalent  to  (3)  thus  seems  likely  to 
hold  approximately  for  the  bulb  alone,  at  least  when  it  is 
nearly  spherical  and  the  bore  is  fine.  This  is,  I  think,  prac- 
tically in  harmony  with  the  concl'asion  reached  by  Dr. 
Guillaume  on  his  p.  111. 

XLIII.   On  a  New  Metlwdfor  Mapping  the  Spectra  of  Metals. 
By  Prof.  Henry  Crew  and  Mr.  Kobert  Tatnall*. 

THE  difference  in  physical  character  between  the  various 
lines  in  the  spectrum  of  an  element  has  recently  assumed 
such  importance  that  a  table  of  wave-lengths  is  now,  to  some 
extent,  incomplete  unless  accompanied  by  a  photographic 
map.  This  is  especially  true  for  one  who  is  seeking  new 
relations  among  tne  wave-lengths.  Thus,  in  the  case  of 
cadmium,  the  triplets  overlap,  but,  "  owing  to  the  physical 
similarity  of  the  lines  forming  any  one  triplet,  it  is  a  matter 
of  perfect  ease  to  select  them '  t« 

Indeed,  in  many  cases  where  series  have  been  discovered, 
one  might  decide  to  what  series  a  given  line  belongs  quite 
as  well  by  its  appearance  as  by  its  wave-length.  Rydberg 
has  happily  suggested,  for  these  series,  names  which  describe 
the  appearance  of  their  respective  lines. 

So  far  as  we  are  aware,  all  photographs  of  metallic  spectra 
which  have  hitherto  been  made  are,  with  two  exceptions, 
either  of  spark  spectra  or  spectra  of  substances  vaporized  in 
the  carbon  arc.  The  two  exceptions  to  which  we  refer  are, 
first^  the  well-known  spectrum  of  iron  by  Kayser  and  Runge, 
in  which  the  arc  employed  is  that  between  iron  rods  about 
one  centim.  in  diameter  ;  and,  secondly ^  a  copper  arc  with 

*  Communicated  bj  the  Authors, 
t  Ames,  Phil.  Mag.  July  1890,  p.  45, 
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which  these  same  gentlemen  have  attempted  to  yaporize 
strontium,  and  thus  obtain  the  strontium  triplet*  at  \3800, 
free  from  the  cyanogen  band.  They  say,  however,  that  the 
arc  worked  so  badly  as  to  give  only  one  line  out  of  the 
three. 

The  well-known  difficulty  with  the  spark  spectrum  is  that 
it  is  almost  as  characteristic  of  the  slight  differences  in 
physical  condition  under  which  it  is  obtained  as  of  the 
chemical  element  from  which  it  is  obtained.  Not  only  so, 
but  owing  to  its  streaks,  as  it  were,  of  high  temperature 
("  luminescence  ^'  ?)  there  is  obtained,  at  the  same  time  with 
the  spectrum  of  the  metal,  also  the  spectra  of  the  gases  in 
which  the  discharge  takes  place. 

In  the  case  of  the  carbon  arc,  nature  has  fortunately 
grouped  its  many  thousand  lines  into  bands,  leaving  here  and 
there  comparatively  clear  spaces  in  which  the  lines  due  to 
substances  deliberately  introduced  into  the  arc  can  be  studied 
and  measured  with  a  high  degree  of  accuracy,  as  exemplified 
in  the  work  of  Rowland  and  of  Kayser  and  Kunge. 

Fortunately  also,  in  the  case  of  some  metals,  especially  the 
easily  volatile  ones,  the  metallic  vapour  acts  as  if  it  shunted 
off  the  current  from  the  carbon  vapour  ;  and  the  metal  comes 
out  strong  in  comparison  with  the  carbon. 

At  the  same  time,  the  carbon  and  cyanogen  bands  stretch 
practically  through  the  whole  spectrum  from  \  3500  into  the 
infra-red.  Not  only  so,  but  many  of  these  carbon  lines  have, 
as  a  rule,  intensities  quite  comparable  to  those  of  the  metallic 
lines.  One  ingenious  effort  has  been  made  by  Kayser  and 
Runge  (I.  c.)  to  rid  themselves  of  the  cyanogen  bands  by 
working  the  carbon  arc  in  a  current  of  carbon  dioxide.  This 
is  partially  successful ;  but,  at  best,  it  only  diminished  the 
intensity  of  the  band.  Messrs.  Lewis  and  Ferry  f,  speaking 
of  the  infra-red  spectra  of  the  metals,  say : — "  It  seems  as 
though  little  more  could  be  done  in  the  discovery  of  new 
metallic  lines  unless  the  carbon  lines  are  first  carefully 
mapped,  or  some  means  is  devised  for  raising  the  substances 
investigated  to  sufficiently  high  temperature  without  placing 
them  directly  in  the  [carbon]  arc.'* 

We  have,  therefore,  devised  and  used  during  the  past  year 
the  following  method  for  obtaining  the  arc  spectrum  of  the 
metallic  elements  free  from  carbon,  free  from  air-lines,  and 
free  also  from  any  continuous  spectrum. 

The  idea  is  simply  that  of  an  arc  in  which  one  pole  rapidly 

♦  Kayaer  and  Runge,  Wied.  Ann.  lii.  p.  116  (18d4). 
t  Jomis  Hopkins  Univeraity  Oircidar,  May  1804. 
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rotates  or  vibrates,  thns  preventing  welding  and  destroying 
the  coating  of  oxide  wmch  in  some  cases  interrupts  the 
current  between  ordinary  metallic  poles. 


To  accomplish  this,  a  brass  disk  is  fitted,  by  means  of  a 
collar  and  set-screw,  to  the  shaft  (or  counter-shaft)  of  a  small 
high-speed  electric  motor.  Parallel  to  this  brass  disk,  and 
upon  it  as  a  base,  is  screwed  a  similar  disk.  These  disks  are 
used  as  jaws  in  which  to  clamp  small  pieces  of  metal  to  be 
vaporized.  One  pole  of  the  electric  circuit  which  includes 
the  arc  is  connected,  by  brushes,  to  the  counter-shaft,  shown 
in  section  at  A  (fig.  1).  The  other  pole  of  the  arc  circuit  is 
connected  to  another  clamp  F,  which,  by  means  of  the  screw 
E,  can  be  made  to  approach  or  recede  from  the  rotating  disk. 
The  clamp  F  is  also  fitted  with  parallel  jaws,  to  receive  a 
small  piece  of  the  metal  (B)  to  be  vaporized.  This  metal  B 
is  moved  always  parallel  to  itself,  and  the  arc  between  B  and 
C  is  maintained  always  at  the  same  point.  Both  the  rotating 
and  the  sliding  jaws  are  mounted  on  the  same  base  with  the 
motor  ;  and  the  whole  is  so  light  as  to  be  easily  carried  about 
in  one  hand. 

The  disk  is  set  in  rapid  rotation  and  the  metal  at  B  is  slowly 
fed  in,  by  the  screw  E,  until  the  arc  strikes.  The  incan- 
descent vapour  is  then  carried  out  by  the  disk  into  the  form 
of  an  open  fan,  and  is  projected  upon  the  slit  of  the  spectro- 
scope by  the  "  image  "  lens. 

In  the  case  of  those  elements  which  are  easily  obtainable 
in  the  form  of  a  regulus,  an  entire  disk  may  be  made  of  the 
metal.  With  the  rarer  elements  one  needs  to  use  only  a 
small  piece  in  the  clamp,  but  the  time  of  exposure  is  cor- 
respondingly lengthened.  The  disk  once  started,  no  attention 
is  required  except  the  feeding-in  of  the  metal,  B.  Nearly  all 
the  wear  is  on  tnis  piece  and  very  little  on  the  disk,  so  that 
the  latter  w^ill  last  for  a  comparatively  long  time,  while  the 
former  has  to  be  renewed  with  a  frequency  depending  upon 
the  amount  of  current  employed.     We  have  generally  used 
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a  hundred-volt  circuit  and  an  alternating  current  of  from  two 
to  ten  amperes.  Higher  voltages  sustain  a  longer  arc,  and 
thus  protect  the  metal  from  mechanical  wear. 

For  the  purpose  of  a  comparison  spectrum  is  used  a  second 
counter-shaft  placed  parallel  to,  and  in  the  same  horizontal 
plane  with,  the  first.  This  shaft  carries  an  iron  disk,  about 
an  inch  in  diameter^  against  which  is  fed  a  piece  of  iron 
tubing.  The  spectrum  of  any  one  metal  having  been  photo- 
graphed, the  whole  instrument  is  translated  laterally  and  the 
current  switched  on  to  the  iron  disk.  While  not  so  con- 
venient as  the  sun  in  many  ways,  the  iron  spectrum  has  an 
abundance  of  sharp  lines  evenly  distributed  :  it  permits  one 
to  work  in  all  kinds  of  weather  and  at  night. 

The  plates  whose  measures  follow  will  illustrate  the  method. 
They  were  taken  with  a  Rowland  concave  grating  of  ten  feet 
radius  and  ruled  with  fifty  thousand  lines.  The  portion  of 
the  plate  measured,  in  each  case,  covers  a  part  of  the  spec- 
trum where  the  carbon  bands  are  strong.  Knowing  of  no 
adequate  method  of  reproduction,  except  silver  printing, 
which  is  too  expensive,  we  have  selected  three  typical  plates 
and  simply  measured  on  a  dividing-engine  all  the  lines  visible, 
including  "  ghosts  "  and  recognized  impurities.  The  tables 
explain  themselves.  They  include  all  the  lines  certainly 
visible  through  the  reading-microscope  of  the  dividing-engine ; 
but  a  still  lower-power  microscope  shows  a  number  of  weaker 
lines  between  those  measured.  The  wave-lengths  were  de- 
termined not  with  the  highest  accuracy  possible,  but  well 
within  a  tenth  of  an  Angstrom  unit,  which  is  usually  ample 
for  purposes  of  identification.  The  method  was  interpolated 
between  two  of  Rowland^s  standard  iron  lines,  except  in  the 
case  of  copper,  where,  for  convenience,  the  interpolation  is 
between  two  of  Kayser  and  Runge's  copper  lines. 

Plate  No.  178.     Tin. 


Kayser 

Slement. 

Plate  178. 

and 
Bunge. 

Bemarks. 

Tin     

(4893-66) 

3262-44 

r  Third  order  line :    not  completely  ab- 
sorbed by  glass. 

Tin     

(4762-72) 

317512 

»        11        »»        »        II        tf 

(Ghost)... 
(Ghost    ... 

4531-20 

Second  order  ghost  of  Sn  4524*92. 

4528-04 

First  order  ghost  of  Sn  4524-92, 

Tin     

4524-91 

4524-92 

Intensity  2. 

(Ghost)  ... 
(Ghoftt)  ... 

4621-77 

First  order  ghost  of  Sn  4524*92. 

4518-63 

Second  order  chost  of  So  4524*92. 
Intensity  6;  sharp. 

4511-43 
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Element. 

Plate  177. 

Ka^Bor 

and 
Bunge. 

Inten- 
sity. 

Bemarks. 

Copper  ... 

400318 

4003-18 

5 

399808 

6 

Hazy. 

3979-97 

6 

Hazj. 

3976-14 

6 

Extremely  wide  and  hazy. 
FVaunhofer's  H. 

Calcium... 

3968-55 

4 

3964-27 

6 

Wide  and  hazy. 

3961-64 

6 

Very  weak. 

3951-63 

6 

Very  weak. 

394700 

6 

Hazy. 

Calcium  ... 

3933-76 

4 

Fraunhofer*8  K. 

393311 

6 

Wide  and  hazy. 

Copi^er  ... 

3925-36 

3925-40 

5 

Copper   ... 

3821-32 

3821-38 

5 

Copper  ... 

3899-42 

3899-43 

6 

3888-73 

6 

f  Very  weak  and  hazy ;  osBsium  line 
at  X  3888-83. 

3883-39 

6 

/  No  resemblance  to  head  of  C  band 
at  3883-47. 

3881-76 

6 

lazy. 

fGhoet)  ... 
Coppep  ... 

3865-l>7 



... 

Second  order ;  belongs  to  Cu  386064. 

3861-90 

3861-88 

5 

Coppep  ... 

386057 

3860-64 

2 

Iron    

3860-03 

6 

Fe3860-03(K.  &B.). 

(Ghost)  ... 

3857-88 

6 

First  order ;  belongs  to  Cu  386064. 

3844-57 

6 

Wide  and  hazy. 

3837-48 

6 

Wide  and  hazy. 

Iron    

3825-99 

6 

Sharp  trace  of  Fe  3826-04  (K.&  B.). 

Coppep  ... 

3825-17 

3825-13 

6 

Coppep  ... 

3820-97 

3821-01 

4 

3820-52 

6 

Sharp;  unlike Hg  3820-6 (K.  &B.). 

3817-57 

6 

Hazy. 

3813-60 

6 

Probably  not  copper. 

Coppep  ... 

3812-08 

3812-08 

6 

Wide  and  hazy. 

Coppep  ... 

3805-29 

3805-33 

3 

3803-64 

6 

Wide  and  hazy. 

3800-57 

4 

Fairly  sharp. 

3799-99 

6 

Bather  shai^. 

3797-34 

6 

3785-74 

6 

Wide  and  hazy. 

3780-20 



6 

Wide  and  hazy. 

Copper  ... 

3771-96 

3771-96 

4 

3764-98 

6 

Wide  and  hazy. 

Copper  ... 

8759-56 

3769-53 

4 

Iron    

3758-36 

6 

Fe3758-36(K.  &R). 
Fe3749-61(K.  &B.). 

Iron    

3749-61 

6 

3745-53 

6 

Hazy. 

3743-53 

6 

Copper  ... 

3741-36 

3741-32 

3 

Iron    

8737-27 

6 

Fe  3737-27  (K.&B.). 

Iron    

3734-96 



6 

Sharp  trace  of  Fe  373600  (K.  &  B.). 

Copper  ... 

3734-29 

3784-27 

3 
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Element. 

Rate  177. 

Kajser 

and 
Bunge. 

Inten- 
sity. 

Bemarks. 

3721-79 

6 

Hazy. 

3720-89 

5 

Very  sharp. 

3720-09 



6 

Sharp. 

Copper  ... 

3712-06 

3712-05 

4 

Hazy. 

Iron   

3707-31 
3701-20 

6 
6 

Exceedingly  weak  and  hazy. 
Trace  of&>  3701-20  (K.  &  B.). 

Copper  ... 

3700-61 

3700-63 

3 

369917 

...... 

6 

Hazy. 

3695-48 



6 

Hazy. 

Copper  ... 

3688-38 

3688-60 

6 

Exceedingly  wide  and  haiy. 

3686-67 

5 

Bather  sharp. 

3686-04 



6 

Bather  sharp. 

&-..::: 

3684-77 

3684-75 

3 

3683-60 

...... 

6 

Faint  trace  of  Pb  3683-60  (E.  &  B.). 

Copper  ... 

3676-96 

3676-97 

6 

Copper  ... 

3672-04 

3672-00 

5 

Copper  ... 

3665-83 

3665-85 

4 

3664-21 

....•• 

6 

Hazy. 

Copper  ... 

3659-44 

3659-44 

5 

Copper  ... 

3656-86 

3656-90 

6 

Copper  ... 

3655-99 

3655-99 

4 

Copper  ... 

3654-47 

3654-6 

6 

Copper  ... 

3652-48 

3652-56 

6 

3650-97 

.   .  . 

6 

Hazy. 

Copper  ... 

3648-52 

3648-52 

5 

Copper  ... 

3645-31 

3645-32 

4 

* 

364380 

. 

6 

Copper  ... 

3641-80 

3641-79 

5 

Copper  ... 

3636-01 

3636-01 

4 

3632-67 

6 

Shaded  towards  yiolet. 

3629-90 

. 

6 

Copper  ... 

3627-40 

36*27-39 

4 

Copper  ... 

3624-36 

3624-35 

5 

Copper  ... 

3621-32 

3621-33 

3 

Copper  ... 

3620-47 

3620-47 

6 

3619-52 

6 

Certainly  not  copper. 

(Ghost)  ... 
(Ghost)  ... 

3618-88 

6 

First  order:  belongs  tx)  Cu  3621*33. 

3616-37 

6 

Second  „              „                „ 

Copper  ... 

3614-31 

3614-31 

6 

Copper  ... 

-3613-85 

3613-86 

4 

3610-88 

5 

Hazy.   Strong  Cd  line  at  X  3610-66. 

3609-43 

5 

Very  sharp. 

Second  order:  belongs  to  3602-11. 

(Ghost)  ... 
(Ghost)  ... 

3607-22 

6 

3604-64 

6 

First        „            „                 „ 

(Ghost)  ... 

3604  30 

6 

Second     „           „                „ 

Copper  ... 

360210 

3602-11 

3 

Copper  ... 

3599-20 

3599-20 

3 

*  The  iron  line  at  3643*80  (K.  &  B.)  is  much  weaker  than  some  of  its  neigh- 
bours which  do  not  shbw  as  impurity  lines.  Hence  this  line  is  probably  not 
iron. 
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EayMT 

Element. 

Plate  169. 

and 
Bunge. 

Bemarks. 

(Ghort) 

4828-26 

FijfCh    order. 

f> 

4834-21 

...  •• 

Fourth     „ 

t» 

482110 

Third       „ 

II 

4817-41 

Second     „ 

»i 

4814-18 

...... 

Pirrt        „ 

Zinc    

481079 

481071 

Intensity  1. 
First    order. 

(Qhort)  

4807-86 

If 

480411 

Second     „ 

II 

4800-84 

Third       „ 

It 

4797-30 

Fourth    „ 

II 

4793-99 

Fifth        „ 

>» 

4738-70 

Fifth        „ 

II 

4735-62 

Fourth     „ 

II 

473226 

Third       „ 

II 

4728-89 

Second     „ 

II 

4726-70 

.*•... 

First 

Zino   

4722-34 

4722-26 

Intensity  1. 
First    order. 

(Ghort) 

4719-03 

If 

4715-79 

Second     „ 

ri 

471267 

Third       „ 

»i 

4709-36 

Fourth    p 

II 

4705-98 

Fifth        „ 

4693-27 

Fourth     „ 

II 

4686-85 

Second     „ 

II 

4683-60 

,,,,,, 

First 

Zinc    

4680-38 

4680*38 

Intensity  1. 
First    order. 

(Ghort) 

467704 

II 

4673-97 

Second     „ 

II 

4670-66 

Third       „ 

II 

4667-62 

Fourth     „ 

II 

4664-26 

•••••• 

FifUi        „ 

Zino    

4630-06 

4630-06 

Intensity  4. 

Intensity  6:  Third  order  line. 

Zinc    

(4613-96) 
(4608-29) 
(4653-83) 

3076-99 

Zinc    

3072-19 

Zino    

3036-93 

II               II               II 

1 

Out  of  98  lines  measured  on  the  copper  plate,  it  will  be 
noticed  that  we  are  unable  to  identify  41.  They  are  not  to 
be  found  among  Eayser  and  Runge's  values  for  Ag,  Au,  Sn, 
Pb,  As,  Sb,  Mg,  Ca,  Zn,  Sr,  Cd,  Sa,  Hg,  Li,  Na,  K,  Rb,  Cs, 
or  Fe. 

It  is  probable  that  these  41  lines  belong  to  impurities  whose 
wave-len^hs  have  not  yet  been  determined  (or,  at  least,  not 
publishec^  with  an  accuracy  sufficient  for  identification.  It 
is  not  impossible,  however,  that  some  of  these  are  new  copper 
lines.     We  have  found  very  little  difference  between  "  com- 
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mercial  "  copper  and  that  which  is  sold  by  chemical  supply 
houses  tinder  the  label  "  chemically  pure/' 

From  the  tables  it  will  be  seen  that  the  plates  are  practically 
clear  except  for  the  impurity  lines,  which  are  very  weak,  many 
of  them  not  showing  on  a  silver  print.  In  any  cade  a  table 
of  the  impurity  lines  and  '^  ghosts  "  might  accompany  each 
map.  A  few  years  hence,  when  the  spectra  of  the  metals  are 
more  completely  measured,  such  a  table  will  be  easily  made. 

North- Weetem  University, 

Evanston,  IllinoiB,  U^.A. 
July,  1804. 


XLIV.  On  tlie  Vibrations  of  a  Loaded  Spiral  Spring.  By 
L.  R.  WiLBBRFORCB,  M.A.,^  Demonstrator  in  Physics  at  the 
Cavendish  Laboratory ^  Cambridge*. 

IT  has  been  pointed  out  by  Profs.  Ayrton  and  Perry  t  that, 
by  comparing  the  axial  elongation  and  the  twisting  pro- 
duced in  a  spiral  spring  of  finite  angle  by  the  action  of  an 
axial  force,  we  can  deduce  the  ratio  of  the  torsional  and 
flexural  rigidities  of  the  wire  or  strip  of  which  the  spring  is 
made,  and  hence  obtain  the  ratio  of  the  rigidity  to  the 
Young's  modulus  of  its  material. 

This  method  is  very  interesting  and  instructive ;  but  as  it  is 
not  easy  to  produce  sprinffs  of  convenient  and  yet  sufficiently 
uniform  angles,  nor  to  determine  accurately  a  small  axial 
elongation,  it  seemed  to  me  that  it  might  be  worth  while  to 
modify  it  by  attaching  a  mass  to  the  spring  and  observing 
the  periods  of  the  vibrations  which  it  executes  when  dis- 
placed. In  this  case  it  will  be  found  convenient  to  use  a 
spring  of  an  angle  so  small  that  its  square  may  be  neglected. 

Apart  from  their  use  in  comparing  moduli  of  elasticity,  the 
vibrations  of  such  a  system  present  some  rather  interesting 
features^  of  which  a  detailed  consideration  may  not  be  out  of 
place. 

If  we  have  a  spiral  spring  made  of  a  length  I  of  wire, 
and  wound  on  a  cyUnder  of  radius  r,  so  that  the  distance 
between  the  ends  of  the  spring  is  a,  and  if  <f>  is  the  angle 
between  the  planes  through  the  axis  of  the  spiral  and  the  two 
ends  of  the  wire,  the  force  and  couple  required  to  produce  a 
deformation  from  the  equilibrium  state  (^oi  ^o)  ^  ^^^  ^^^ 

*  Gommunicated  by  the  Author. 
t  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  vol,  zxzvi.  p.  811. 
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(x,  <f>)  are  respectively  given  by* 

where  A  is  the  torsional  and  6  the  flezural  rigidity  of  the 
wire. 

If  the  spring  is  hung  up  in  a  vertical  position  with  its 
upper  end  rigidly  fixed,  and  a  mass  M  attacned  to  its  lower 
end  so  as  to  be  symmetrical  about  its  axis,  then,  neglecting 
the  mass  of  the  spring,  we  have 

Now  let  the  spring  be  displaced  to  the  configuration  {a  +  Sa, 
<f>  +  B<f>)  and  released,  then  the  equations  of  motion  are 

where  MA:*  is  the  moment  of  inertia  of  M  about  the  axis  of 
the  spring  ;  that  is, 

or 


+8^[^  (?-«*) +^«*]- 


If  the  angles  of  the  unstretched  and  of  the  stretched  spring 
are  both  so  small  that  we  can  neglect  ^,  it  follows  from  the 

•  Thomson  and  Tait*B  t  Natural  Philosophy/  voL  i.  part  ii.  p.  141. 

2D2 
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equation  Cx,0=O  that  we  can  neglect  ^  ^  ,  and  then  the 
above  equations  reduce  to  ^  ' 

which  may  be  written 

where  a  and  c  are  necessarily  positiye,  and  b  is  small. 
The  most  general  form  of  solution  is 

Sa=Ai  Binpt  +  A2  cos  pt  +  Bj  sin  qt  +  B,  cos  qt, 

Shf>=^-^{Ai  sin  jt?i  +  A,  cos  p^)  +2-11^  (Bisin^f  +  B,cosy«), 

where  p*  and  ^  are  the  roots  of  the  quadratic  («— a)  {x^c)  =6*. 
We  will  suppose  p*  to  be  the  greater.    The  solution  may  be 
put  into  the  form 
2 
^^-^^8^— 8ft^=Li  sin  (yf +  €1), 

^-T —  Sd?— SA^ = Lj  sin  (p« + €3). 

Thus  the  motion  consists  of  two  normal  harmonic  vibrations 
of  periods  —  and  —  ;  in  the  former  ^—r — 8^= 5i^  through- 
out the  motion,  and  in  the  latter  ^-7 —  Sx=Bk<f>, 

It  is  easily  seen  that  jt>^— a  is  positive  and  y*— a  negative  ; 
therefore  we  conclude  that,  if  6  is  a  positive  quantity,  the 
shorter  period  of  vibration  corresponds  to  a  screwing  motion 
similar  to  the  screw  of  the  spring,  and  the  longer  to  a  screw- 
ing motion  opposite  to  the  screw  of  the  spring,  while  if  b  is 
negative  the  reverse  is  the  case. 

it  is  also  clear  that  if  (c—d)  is  large  compared  with  b  and 


'"  ""  htter'}  ■»"•  ""  "bftion"  »f  *°^/}  period 


cor- 
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respond  to  8^*  =0,  and  those  of    i!^^    \  period  to  £^  =  0, 

approximately. 

If,  however,  -^  is  finite  and  equal  to  2X,  we  have,  when 

the  system  is  vibrating  in  one  of  its  normal  modes,  either 

(X+VA?Tl)S^=8A<^, 
or  

throughout  the  motion,  the  periods  corresponding  to  these 
modes  being  nearly  equal.  In  this  case,  if  the  system 
receives  a  displacement  not  represented  by  either  of  these 
equations,  the  subsequent  motion  will  be  compounded  of  two 
vibrations,  one  of  which  slowly  gains  upon  the  other,  and  will 
thus  exhibit  phenomena  of  intermittence. 

For  example,  if  the  displacement  (8^=sX,  8^=0)  be  given, 
this  may  be  resolved  infx) 


and 


=-x 


2v'\2"+i    '         ^  2i^\«  +  l' 


and  therefore,  when  the  vibrations  of  one  normal  mode  have 
gained  half  a  period  on  those  of  the  other,  the  half-amplitude 

of  the  ^-vibration  will  have  decreased  from  X  to  X  — . 

and  a  i^vibration  of  half-amplitude  X     .  ^         will  have 

appeared,  while  when  another  half-period  is  gained  the  initial 
conditions  will  be  restored.  Thus,  while  at  first  the  system 
moves  simply  with  an  ^-vibration,  this  gradually  diminishes 
to  a  minimum  value,  and  at  the  same  time  a  ^vibration  is 
gradually  set  up  and  grows  to  a  maximum  ;  the  latter  vibra- 
tion then  decreases  and  finally  vanishes,  while  the  former 
increases  until  it  reaches  its  initial  value,  and  then  the  phe- 
nomena recur. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  a  similar  intermittence  will  be 
exhibited  if  the  system  is  started  with  a  0- vibration  only. 

The  above  results  may  readily  be  verified  experimentally 
by  employing  as  the  mass  M  a  body  of  adjustable  moment  of 
inertia.  The  most  interesting  case  is  that  in  which  k  is 
adjusted  so  that  X  is  rendered  very  small,  when  the  energy 
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is  seen  to  be  transferred  with  almost  perfect  completeness 
from  ^-vibrations  to  ^vibrations  and  back  again. 
The  condition  for  tne  vanishing  of  X  is  of  coarse 

or,  since  to  our  order  of  approximation  l=r<l>y 

A 

It  is  also  of  interest  to  produce,  by  means  of  a  series  of  suit- 
ably timed  small  impulses,  the  normal  modes  of  vibration  of 
such  a  system  and  to  demonstrate  the  permanence  of  each. 

If,  however,  the  object  in  view  is  the  determination  of 
elastic  constants,  it  is  convenient  to  arrange  that  (c— a)  shall 
be  large  compared  with  b.  In  this  case,  as  we  have  seen, 
pure  a?-vibrations  and  pure  <^-vibrations  are  practically  the 
two  normal  modes,  and  the  periodic  times  of  the  former  and 
the  latter  are  given  by 


B"" 

If  the  mass  m  of  the  spring  itself  cannot  be  neglected,  we 
can  allow  for  it,  if  small  compared  vrith  M,  by  taking  M + Jm 
as  the  vibrating,  mass,  and  Mi'+^mr^  as  its  moment  of 
inertia*. 

Let  us  consider  the  case  of  a  spring  made  of  circular  wire 
of  radius  p.  If  we  may  assume  the  material  to  be  homo- 
geneous and  isotropic,  an  assumption  which  is  undoubtedly  a 
weak  point  of  all  methods  of  determining  the  elastic  constants 
of  a  material  by  experiments  on  wires,  we  have 

where  E  and  n  are  respectively  the  Young's  modulus  and  the 
rigidity  of  the  material.     From  the  above  we  obtain 

E_2B_        MP+j^mr»   tl 
n"  A  "^^Mr'  +  imr^'e/ 

an  equation  involving  only  quantities  easy  of  measurement, 

and  hence  Poisson's  ratio,  which  is  equal  to  {( 2j,  is 

determined.  ^^ 

•  Lord  Bayleigh's  <  Theory  of  Sound/  $  156. 
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In  addition,  if  the  values  of  /  and  p^  are  obtained,  E  and  n 
can  be  separately  calculated. 

Some  observations  were  taken  upon  different  lengths  of 
one  of  Salter's  steel  springs  (r=  1*494  cm.),  using  as  the 
vibrating  body  one  whose  moment  of  inertia  could  be  varied 
by  known  amounts  from  an  arbitrary  value  K  by  moving 
two  equal  masses  in  and  out  along  a  bar. 

The  following  is  a  specimen  of  the  numbers  obtained,  in 
O.G.S.  measure  : — 

Exp.  1.— <^=300Tr,  Z=1408,  «=78,  m=130-5,  M=267. 
Moment  of  Inertia.  t^.  t^. 

K +imr2+  586     .     .     .     1-473  1-888 

+  1700     .     .     .     1-477  2-505 

+  3400     .     .     .     1-474  3-228 

+  5680    .     .     .     1-475  3-986 


Whence 


B 


j^=413,  410,  416;  mean  413. 


^»319,  318,  318,  318;  mean  318. 

And  as  a  verification  we  can  deduce 

K  + Jmr»=886,  892,  903,  884;  mean  891, 

which  gives  for  K  the  value  794. 

The  results  of  the  experiments  are  exhibited  in  the  following 
table : — 


*. 

/. 

M. 

m. 

1 

A. 

B. 

K. 

300  IT 

1408 

267 

130-6 

1-77  xlO^ 

2-30x10^ 

794 

200  ir 

939 

267 

87 

1-78x10^ 

2-29x10' 

785 

lOOir 

469 

267 

43-6 

1-77  XW 

2-28x10' 

791 

dOOir 

1408 

533 

130-6 

1-79  xW 

2-28x10' 

The  last  experiment  of  the  above  series  was  made  by 
attaching  an  additional  mass  to  the  vibrating  body,  so  that  a 
was  increased  to  125,  and  of  course  K  was  Ranged. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  method  furnishes  consistent  results 
and  we  deduce  for  this  specimen  of  steel, 


5  =  ?B=2.57. 

71  A 
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Also,  since  for  our  wire  p  is  about  "0617  centim.,  we  obtain 
as  approximate  values, 

E=2-00xl0^«, 

n=7-79xlO^ 
An  experiment  with  a  spring  of  hard-drawn  copper  wire  gave 

?=2-76, 

with  the  approximate  values 

E  =  1-13x10^, 
n  =4-10x10". 


XLV.  On  the  Velocities  of  the  Ions  and  the  Relative  loni- 
zation-Power  of  Solvents.  By  W.  0.  Dampier  Whetham, 
M,A,y  Fellow  of  Trinity  College^  Cambridge*. 

FROM  a  knowledge  of  the  electrical  conductivity  and 
migration-constant  of  a  solution,  Prof.  F.  Eohlrausch 
has  shown  us  how  to  calculate  the  velocity  with  which  its 
ions  must  travel  in  order  that,  in  accordance  with  Faraday's 
law,  a  given  current  should  be  carried  (Wied.  Ann.  xxvi.). 

Prof.  0.  Lodge  experimentally  determined  the  velocity 
of  the  hydrogen  ion  as  it  travelled  through  a  jelly  solution  of 
sodium  chloride  and  so  formed  hydrochloric  acid,  the  presence 
of  which  was  indicated  by  the  decolorization  of  phenol- 
phthalein.  When  the  ion  was  driven  by  a  potential  gradient 
of  one  volt  per  centimetre  the  speed  came  out  0*0029  centi- 
metre per  second,  a  number  agreeing  in  a  most  remarkable 
manner  with  Kohlrausch's  theoretical  value  0'0030  for  a 
decinormal  solution  (B.A.  Report,  1886)  • 

The  author  of  this  paper  has  observed  the  specific  ionic 
velocity  of  other  ions,  such  as  copper  and  the  bichromic-acid 
group  (Cr^OT),  by  tracing  the  motion  of  the  junction  of  two 
salt^solutions  (one  of  which  is  of  different  colour  from  the  other) 
under  the  influence  of  an  electric  current  (Trans.  Roy.  Soc. 
1893  A.) .  The  results  agree  with  Kohlrausch's  numbers  even 
in  the  case  of  alcoholic  solutions,  the  conductivities  of  which 
are  much  less  than  those  of  the  coiTesponding  aqueous 
solutions. 

Certain  substances,  e.  g.  ammonia  and  acetic  acid,  have 
been  regarded  as  exceptions  to  the  application  of  the  theory. 
From  a  knowledge  of  the  conductivity  and  migration- 
constants  of  acids  such  as  nitric  and  hydrochloric,  we  can 
♦  Oopimuiiicated  by  the  Author, 
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calculate  the  velocity  of  the  hydrogen  ion;  and  from  the  same 
constants  for  a  solution  of  (say)  sodium  or  potassium  acetate, 
we  can  get  the  velocity  of  the  acetic-acid  group  OaHsOj.  If 
we  calculate  what  conductivity  these  velocities  would  give  to 
a  solution  of  acetic  acid  (whose  ions  are  H  and  CaHjOj) 
of  strength  O'l  gram  equivalent  per  litre,  we  obtain  a  number 
greater  than  the  observed  result  in  the  ratio  of  3168  to  46. 

In  order  to  observe  whether  the  velocity  of  the  ions  was 
reduced  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  conductivity,  the 
velocity  of  the  hydrogen  ion  through  a  solution  of  sodium 
acetate  was  determinedby  Lodge's  method. 

The  apparatus  used  is  represented  in 
the  figure,  and  was  the  same  as  that 
employed  in  the  earlier  investigation 
above  mentioned.  Ordinary  aqueous 
solutions  were  at  first  set  up ;  but  the 
junction  did  not  travel  uniformly,  and 
agar  jelly  solutions  were  found  to  be 
much  better  for  this  purpose.  A  j)re- 
liminary  investigation  was  made  to 
examine  the  influence  of  the  jelly. 

The  velocity  of  the  bichromic-acid 
group  when  driven  by  a  potential  gra- 
dient of  one  volt  per  centimetre  was 
determined  by  fiUine  the  longer  limb  of 
the  tube  with  a  solution  of  potassium 
bichromate  in  agar  ielly  just  strong 
enough  to  set,  and  the  shorter  with  a 
similar  solution  of  potassium  chloride. 
A  current  was  then  passed  across  the 
junction  by  connecting  the  electrodes 
with  a  battery  of  storage-cells  giving 
an  electromotive  force  of  about  50  volts. 
The  bichromic-acid  group  travels  in  a 
direction  opposite  to  that  of  the  current 
and  displaces  the  chlorine,  so  that  the 
colour-boundary  moves.     If  v  represents 


city,  A  the  area  of  cross 


the  observed  velo- 
section  of  the  tube  at  the  point  of 


junction  of  the  solutions,  r  the  specific  resistance  of  the  solu- 
tion, and  7  the  strength  of  current  as  shown  by  a  galvano- 
meter empirically  graduated  by  means  of  a  Daniell's  cell  and 
box  of  resistance-coils,  it  is  easy  to  prove  that  the  specific 
ionic  velocity  of  the  ion  causing  the  change  of  colour  is 
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when  the  potential  gradient  alon^  the  tube  is  unity.  In  the 
case  of  the  Ct^O-j  group  travelling  through  an  agar-jelly 
solution  of  deoinormiu  strength  Vx=*00044  centim.per  second. 
In  the  earlier  investigation  the  same  group  travelled  through 
an  aqueous  solution  of  corresponding  strength  with  a  velocity 
of  '00047  centim.  per  second.  The  effect  of  the  jelly  is  thus 
to  slightly  retard  tne  motion,  but  the  alteration  appears  to  be 
not  more  than  about  10  per  cent. 

The  use  of  jelly  having  been  thus  justified,  a  solution  of 
sodium  acetate  (whose  strength  was  afterwards  found  to  be 
about  0*07  grm.  equiv.  per  litre)  in  agar  jelly  was  prepared 
and  coloured  red  with  phenolphthalein,  just  enough  caustic 
soda  being  added  to  bring  out  the  full  colour.  Half  of  this 
was  decolorized  by  means  of  a  few  drops  of  dilute  acetic  acid, 
and  placed  in  the  longer  limb  of  the  tube.  When  it  had 
cooled  and  become  solid,  the  alkaline  red  portion  was  poured 
into  the  other  limb  and  also  allowed  to  solidify.  A  glass 
scale  was  fixed  behind  the  junction-tube,  and  the  whole  placed 
in  front  of  a  window.  The  position  of  the  boundary  was  then 
read  off  on  the  scale  by  means  of  a  telescope.  An  electro- 
motive force  of  about  40  volts  was  applied,  and  the 
velocity  with  which  the  boundary  between  the  coloured  and 
colourless  solutions  travelled  observed,  readings  being  taken 
at  intervals  of  half  an  hour.  The  details  of  the  first  set  of 
observations  are : — 

Time.        Galvanometer-    Position  of  Velocity  in  centim. 

h    m  reading.  boundary.  per  hour. 

11  47      4r-0      21-97 
11  48  21-96 

11  49  21-95 

12  17     41°-0     21-71  =-26*) 

12  18  21-71     =-25  [-     -505 

12  19  21-70     =-25  J 

12  47  4r-l  21-51     =-20) 

12  48  21-51     =-20  V     -40 

12  49  21-50     =-20  J 

Similar  sets  of  observations  were  then  made  at  intervals  of 
10  minutes,  the  following  being  the  space  traversed  in  centi- 
metres during  that  time : — 

•10  -09  -09  -09  -09  -09  -08 
-09  -09  -09  -09  -09  -08  -08 
•07 

The  final  mean  velocity  Seduced  from  these  figures,  by 
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allowing  weight  to  each  in  proportion  to  the  time-interval 
nsed  in  obtaining  it,  comes  out  0*48  centim.  per  hour,  and 
the  mean  galvanometer  reading  41°'0. 

The  specific  resistance  of  the  solution  was  measured  by 
using  a  Wheatstone^s  bridge  with  alternating  currents,  and 
gave  246*2  legal  ohms  per  cubic  centimetre  when  reduced 

to  18°  a 

The  area  of  cross  section  was  determined  by  weighing  the 
water  required  to  fiU  an  observed  length  of  the  glass  tube,  and 
found  to  be  0*430  square  centim. 

The  strength  of  the  current  was  shown  by  the  galvano- 
meter-reading to  be  ^}^  ampere.  Substituting  these  values 
in  our  equation,  we  get  for  the  hydrogen  ion  travelling 
through  a  solution  of  sodium  acetate  in  agar  jelly  whose 
concentration  is  0*07  gram  equivalent  per  litre,  when  urged 
by  a  potential  gradient  of  1  volt  per  centimetre,  a  velocity  of 

0'000065  centimetre  per  second. 

The  value  given  by  Eohlrausch  for  the  same  ion  is  0*0030 
centim.  per  second^  so  that  in  acetates  its  speed  is  reduced  in 
the  ratio  of  1  to  46. 

The  ratio  of  the  conductivity  of  a  solution  of  acetic  acid  of 
the  strength  used  above  to  that  of  a  decinormal  solution  of 
hydrochloric  acid  is  1  to  59. 

Thus  the  velocities  of  the  ions  are  reduced  in  about  the 
same  proportion  as  the  conductivity,  and  even  in  such  cases 
as  these  the  conductivity  can  be  calculated  from  a  knowledge 
of  the  opposite  ionic  velocities.  It  appears  that  all  the  factors 
determining  the  conductivity  of  a  solution  primarily  act  by 
exerting  an  influence  on  the  ionic  velocities.  These  factors 
may  be  (first)  the  "  ionization,"  i.  e,  the  average  fractional 
time  during  which  an  ion  is  on  the  whole  active  (in  whatever 
its  activity  may  really  consist) ;  and  (secondly)  the  resistance 
offered  by  the  solution  to  its  motion  bjr  reason  of  viscosity. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  "  ionization  "  power  of  different 
solvents  is  largely  dependent  on  their  specific  inductive  ca- 
pacities.  Prof.  J.  J.  Thomson  has  pointed  out  that  the  effect' 
of  immersing  a  molecule  held  together  by  electric  forces  in  j 
a  medium  of  high  specific  inductive  capacity  is  to  greatly 
reduce  the  forces  between  the  atoms.  In  this  manner  they 
mav  acquire  the  freedom  necessary  for  electrolytic  activity, 
which  would,  for  any  one  salt,  be  proportional  to  the  specific 
inductive  capacity  of  the  solvent  in  which  it  was  dissolved. 

K  we  assume  that  the  resistance  of  a  liquid  to  the  passage 
of  an  ion  through  it  depends  on  its  ordinary  viscosity,  we 
ought  to  be  able  to  calculate  the  relative  conductivities  of  a 
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salt  in  different  solvents.  Some  numbers  have  already  been 
given  in  the  July  number  of  *  Science  Progress,'  but  for  the 
sake  of  convenience  they  are  reproduced  here.  The  values  of 
the  specific  inductive  capacities  of  water  and  ethyl  alcohol 
have  oeen  determined  by  several  observers;  but  apparently  the 
only  number  for  methyl  alcohol  is  one  given  by  Teneschin, 
so  his  values  for  all  three  liquids  are  taken,  viz.  water  83*7, 
methyl  alcohol  32*65,  ethyl  alcohol  25'8.  Correcting  these 
numbers  for  the  viscosities  (100;  63;  120)  we  get  the  fol- 
lowing values,  which  should,  if  our  assumptions  are  correct, 
be  proportional  to  the  molecular  conductivities  of  s^  salt  in  the 
three  solvents  :— 

Water  =  100;     Methyl  Alcohol  68;     Ethyl  Alcohol  26. 

Since  those  are  measured  for  the  pure  solvent,  they  should 
give  the  relative  molecular  conductivity  of  an  infinitely  dilute 
solution.  An  investigation  on  the  conductivities  of  very 
dilute  solutions  of  calcium  chloride  in  ethyl  and  methyl 
alcohols  is  now  being  made  by  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  and  the 
present  writer.  There  are  not  for  these  cases  such  definite 
limiting  values  as  for  water  solutions,  but  the  following  rela- 
tive numbers  (that  of  the  infinitely  dilute  aqueous  solution 
being  taken  as  100)  correspond  to  the  greatest  dilutions 
reached : — 

Water  100;     Methyl  Alcohol  70;     Ethyl  Alcohol  23. 

The  approximation  of  these  numbers  to  those  given  above 
suggest  that  the  specific  inductive  capacity  and  the  viscosity 
are  at  all  events  the  chief  factors  in  determining  the  *^  relative 
ionization  power  "  of  a  solvent. 

Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
August  16, 1894. 

XLVI.  On  Dielectrics.    By  Rollo  Applbyard  *. 

MOST  dielectrics,  when  submitted  to  the  ordinary  "  insu- 
lation "  test,  show  an  apparent  increase  of  resistance 
under  the  action  of  the  testing-current.  That  is  to  say  : 
from  the  moment  the  current  has  been  applied,  the  galvano- 
meter-spot, having  reached  its  maximum  position,  falls 
gradually  towards  zero  with  time.  The  rate  of  this  dimi- 
nution, at  any  instant,  is  a  measure  of  the  so-called  '*  electri- 
fication "  of  the  dielectric  at  that  instant.  For  commercial 
purposes  the  *'  electrification  "  is  usually  computed  between 
the  first  and  second  minutes  from  the  moment  of  charge  ; 
the  value  thus  determined  is  an  excellent  confirmatory  guide 

*  Oommanicated  by  the  Physical  Society  :  read  May  11, 1894. 
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to  quality,  if  the  general  history  of  the  material  and  the 
peculiarities  of  manufacture  are  understood.  But,  apart  from 
its  merely  commercial  bearing,  "  electrification ''  presents  a 
wide  field  for  scientific  research.  The  use  of  the  term  "  elec- 
trification *'  for  this  rate  of  change  of  the  apparent  resistance 
of  a  dielectri  J  with  the  time  of  application  of  the  charging 
current,  may  be  called  into  question  by  those  who  prefer  the 
words  '^  polarization,"  or  "  absorption ; ''  but,  in  the  present 
stage  of  our  knowledge  of  the  action  which  determines  this 
change,  it  has  been  thought  better  to  adopt  a  term  which  is 
never  mistaken  in  practice  than  to  use  an  ambiguous  ex- 
pression, founded  upon  an  equally  uncertain  hypothesis. 
"  Electrification  "  seems  to  be  the  net  result  of  many  simul- 
taneous actions,  some  of  which  are  very  obscure  ;  the  physical 
mechanism  implied  in  the  process  is  subtle  and  mysterious^ 
the  experimental  observations  are  difficult  to  reconcile  among 
themselves,  and  there  is  no  theory  to  adequately  account  for 
the  phenomena.  It  is  not  proposed,  here,  to  make  any  attempt 
at  solving  the  difficulties,  but  rather  to  present  them  in  the 
form  of  experimental  results. 

Celluloid. 

The  first  substance  to  be  dealt  with,  in  this  regard,  is 
'^celluloid,''  As  far  as  can  be  judged  by  inspection  it 
appears  to  be  a  compound  of  guncotton  and  camphor,  with  a 
trace  of  lime — ^possibly  in  the  form  of  sulphate.  When  seen 
through  the  microscope,  small  white  spots  become  visible  in 
a  translucent  yellowish  substance.  In  texture  "  celluloid  " 
resembles  "  cordite,''  but  it  is  of  lighter  colour,  inflammable 
but  not  explosive.  The  insulation  of  this  substance  was,  at 
first,  measured  in  the  following  way  : — A  thin  circular  sheet 
of  celluloid  was  placed  between  two  plane  surfaces  of  brass 
11  inches  in  diameter.  A  margin  of  celluloid  was  allowed,  to 
prevent  leakage  over  the  edges  ;  and  a  heavy  weight  was  put 
upon  the  top  plate.  When  this  sheet  was  submitted  to  the 
action  of  a  current,  there  was  no  such  apparent  increase  of 
resistance  as  is  usually  to  be  observed  with  dielectrics.     The 

Salvanometer,  in  fact,  indicated  the  reverse  eflFect — the  de- 
exion  gradually  increasing  with  time.  No  actual  fault  could 
be  detected  in  any  of  the  samples,  and  yet  the  "  electrification  " 
was  negative.  This  curious  effect  was  the  more  to  be  noticed 
as  the  voltage  of  the  testing-battery  was  increased.  The 
actual  insulation  resistance,  calculated  for  the  same  sample, 
with  this  apparatus,  under  various  currents,  showed  that  the 
resistance  changed  enormously  with  the  testing  voltage. 
In  this  case,  and  in  all  experiments  here  mentioned,  the 
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insulation  has  been  computed  from  the  deflexions  obtained 
after  the  corresponding  voltage  had  been  applied  for  one 
minute.  The  upper  readings  correspond  with  increasing 
voltages  ;  the  lower  curve  completes  the  cycle  with  diminish- 
ing voltages^  and  shows  the  falling-ofF  of  insulation  with 
current,  in  a  manner  curiously  like  the  hysteresis  curve  of 
iron.     The  observed  values  are  given  in  Table  I. 

Tablb  I. — Celluloid  Sheet. 


TOlts 

160 

volts 
300 

YOlts 

600 

YOlts 

760 

volts 
600 

volts 
300 

volts 
160 

QalYanometer 
Eeadings.      '  g^... 

19-8 
20 

86-8 
89-3 

533 
554 

1310 
1338 

606 
663 

152 
168 

45 
46 

Gorresponding  1 
Besbtanoe            = 
in  megohms.     J 

4040 

1840 

597 

303 

626 

1039 

1778 

This  table  includes  the  actual  galvanometer-deflexions  from 
which  the  insulation-resistance  at  each  voltage  was  calculated. 
First  and  second  minute  readings  are  recorded,  and  exhibit 
very  strikingly  the  apparency  negative  "  electrification/' — the 
first-minute  readings  being  less  than  the  second-minute 
readings. 

A  series  of  tests  was  made  upon  celluloid  sheets  pressed, 
in  the  above  manner,  between  two  plane  surfaces  of  metal,  and 
the  same  general  features  were  observed  in  each  case.  As  no 
definite  fault  could  be  discovered  in  any  sample,  I  was  led  to 
suppose  that  the  abnormal  change  in  resistance,  and  the 
corresponding  negative  "  electrification,^'  were  to  be  accounted 
for  by  some  complex  molecular  rearrangement  within  the 
substance  of  the  celluloid  itself.  Leakage  over  the  edges 
might  obviously  be  urged  in  explanation,  but  the  conditions 
did  not  seem  to  allow  of  any  serious  loss  in  this  manner. 
While  employing  unyielding  metallic  surfaces  against  the 
comparatively  hard  surface  of  the  celluloid,  the  cnances  of 
uneven  pressure  upon  the  sheet  were  very  great :  which  would 
imply  uneven  electrical  contact  between  the  dielectric  and  the 
plates. 

The  next  experipaents  were  made  with  a  view  to  test  the 
celluloid  in  perfect  contact  with  the  opposed  plates ;  to  remove 
all  chances  of  leakage-error  ;  and  to  provide,  at  the  same  time, 
a  more  evenly  distributed  pressure  over  the  surface.  The  hard 
metallic  plates  were  therefore  replaced  by  mercury  surfaces 
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which  conformed  precisely,  and  without  undue  pressure,  to 
the  sheet  of  dielectric  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  made  perfect 
contact  with  it,  leaving  no  air-spaces  or  spark-gaps  where 
ozone  or  other  gases  might  collect. 

Circular  sheets  of  celluloid,  11^  inches  in  diameter,  were 
employed  for  these  tests.  To  prevent  leakage,  a  3-inch 
margin  was  allowed  all  round,  so  tnat  the  working-surface  in 
contact  with  mercury  was  5^  inches  in  diameter.  The  method 
of  fixing  the  dielectric  sheet  wp^  as  follows  : — Two  flat  ebonite 
rings,  5^  inches  internal  diameter,  and  6^  inches  outside,  were 
faced  on  each  side  with  india-rubber,  forming  insulating 
washers.  These  rings  were  placed  exactly  opposite  each 
other,  flatwise,  one  on  each  side  of  the  sheet  to  be  tested. 
Circular  plates  of  iron  were  now  laid  against  the  outer  faces 
of  the  rings,  and  combined  to  make  two  mercury-tight  hollow 
boxes,  one  on  each  side  of  the  dielectric.  The  whole  was  then 
gripped  vertically  in  an  ebonite  vice  ;  after  which  mercury 
was  poured  in  to  fill  the  boxes.  This  apparatus,  with  the 
exception  of  the  insulating  rings,  is  the  same  as  that  designed, 
I  believe,  by  Mr.  Evers.  The  great  advantage  of  the  method 
is  that  the  mercury  conforms  to  the  surface  of  the  dielectric, 
leaving  no  air-spaces  and  necessitating  no  artificial  pressure. 
The  surface-leakage  can  be  tnade  as  small  as  desired,  by  the 
simple  device  of  leaving  enough  margin.  Experiments  made 
upon  dielectrics  fixed  in  this  apparatus  give  results  entirely 
difierent  from  those  obtained  with  ri^d  metallic  plates. 

A  sheet  of  celluloid  '071  inch  in  thickness  was  the  first  that 
came  under  trial.  Its  behaviour  during  a  cycle  of  voltage 
from  150  to  1200  volts  is  represented  in  Table  II. 

Table  II. 


Volts  increasing.       \ 

1 

Volts  diminishing. 

Volts. 

Beeistance 

Volte. 

Besistanoe 
in  megohms. 

160 
300 
450 
600 
750 
900 
1050 
1200 

82-7 
82-3 
82-0 
81-6 
81-2 
80-8 
80-6 
80-6 

1050 
900 
760 
600 
450 
300 
160 

80-7 
810 
81-3 
81-5 
820 
82-3 
82-7 
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The  curves  practically  overlap.  The  insulation  falls  some- 
what with  the  increase  of  voltage,  but  recovers  its  original 
value  as  the  cycle  is  completed.  There  was  no  observable 
"electrification";  the  first  and  second  minute  readings  were 
in  each  case  identical. 

The  next  sheet  of  celluloid  tested  was  6  mils  in  thickness. 
Here  again  there  was  no  sign  of  "  electrification,"  though 
there  was  a  distinct  diminution  of  insulation  with  voltage. 
This  sheet  broke  down  at  1200  volts  ;  there  is  nothing  in  tne 
curve  to  indicate  that  such  a  rupture  was  about  to  take  place. 
These  results  are  given  in  Table  III. 


Tablk  III. 

Resistaoce 

VoltB  inereating. 

in  megohma. 

150 

30-0 

300 

29-6 

450 

29-2 

600 

28-4 

750 

27-7 

900 

26-8 

1050 

26-0 

1200 

Broke  down. 

A  third  sheet,  cut  from  the  same  specimen  as  the  last,  was 
then  tested  through  a  cycle  from  150  to  1050  volts  ;  it 
showed  practically  no  hysteresis  and  no  '*  electrification,"  the 
return  values  being  simply  reproductions  of  the  rising  ones. 
There  is  the  same  drop  in  insulation  with  voltage  as  in  the 
previous  tests,  as  shown  by  Table  IV. 

Tablb  IV. 


Volts  increasing. 

Volts  diminishing. 

VoltB. 

Besistanoe 
in  megohms. 

VoltB. 

Beflistanoe 
in  megohms. 

160 
300 
460 
600 
750 
900 
1060 

26-34 
25-66 
24-93 
2415 
23-51 
22-72 
21-89 

900 
760 
600 
460 
300 
160 

22-72 
23-48 
24-16 
24-93 
26-68 
26-62 
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The  same  sheet  was  then  tested  between  hard  metallic 
plates,  the  results  are  indicated  in  Table  IV.  A. 

Table  IV.  a. 


1» 

2« 

volts 
150 

voliB 
SOO 

volts 
450 

volte 
600 

volts 
760 

volts 
900 

volts 
1050 

volts  volts 
900  750 

TOltS 

600 

volts 
450 

volts 
300 

volts 
150 

6 

23-6 
23-7 

61-5 
64-0 

161 
171 

278 
296 

166 
162 

158 
162 

186 

189 

127 
129 

117-0 
118-6 

96-0 
96-6 

39-6 
39-5 

116 

megohms 
20.560 

10440 

6047 

3076 

870 

283 

135 

199 

549 

1641 

8916 

6212 

10720 

'^Dielectric  Hysterem.^^ 

"  Dielectric  hysteresis  "  is  here  alluded  to  in  a  sense  which 
needs  a  little  explanation.  The  similarity  in  shape  and 
character  between  some  of  these  curves  and  the  well-known 
forms  of  the  hysteresis  curves  of  magnetism  is  all  that  I  wish 
to  imply, — ^it  is  not  the  phenomenon  of"  dielectric  hysteresis  " 
proper.  In  an  article  in  the  Electrotechnisclve  Zeitschrift, 
29th  April,  1892,  p.  227,  Steinmetz  traces  the  analogy  be- 
tween a  dielectric  medium  in  an  electrostatic  field  and 
magnetic  bodies  in  a  magnetic  field,  with  a  view  to  deter- 
mining whether  the  loss  of  energy  in  dielectrics,  under  the 
influence  of  an  alternating  electrostatic  field,  would  follow  a 
law  similar  to  that  which  defines  the  magnetic  losses  due  to 
magnetic  hysteresis.  The  experiments  of  -Steinmetz,  and 
of  Arno,  have  gone  to  show  that  the  energy  expended  in  a 
dielectric  medium,  in  an  electrostatic  field  of  alternating 
potential,  is  sensibly  proportional  to  the  square-root  of  the 
intensity  of  the  electrostatic  field.  These  losses  are  due  to 
"  dielectric  hysteresis ''  proper,  and  are  quite  distiuct  from 
the  mere  chjinge  of  resistance  with  voltage  here  described. 
The  experimental  results  of  Steinmetz  should,  however,  bo 
corrected  for  this  other  phenomenon  of  change,  which,  for 
the  time  being,  we  may  call  "  dielectric  mutability,*'  or  any 
other  term  which  denotes  the  variation  of  resiste-nce  with 
voltage;  for  it  is  clear  that  the  energy  expended  during  a 
cycle  of  potential  cannot  rightly  be  calculated  tipon  the  basis 
of  constant  resistance  assumed  by  Steinmetz.  With  this  cor- 
rection, if  it  could  be  determined  and  applied  to  his  results, 
the  observed  values,  notwithstanding  their  present  close 
agreement  with  those  calculated,  may  possibly  be  brought 
even  nearer  to  conformity. 

PhU.  Moff.  S.  5.  Vol.  38.  No.  233.  Oct.  1894.        2  E 
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"  Residual  Charge  J^ 

The  residual  charge  becomes  a  very  small  quantity  a  few 
minutes  after  breaking  circuit ;  consecutive  voltages  can 
therefore  be  applied  witliout  having  to  wait  very  long  for  the 
practical  disappearance  of  the  last  cr»arge.  In  the  above  tests 
it  was  made  a  rule  never  to  send  a  cui  rent  into  a  sheet  until  the 
previous  charge  had  vanished  to  within  i  per  cent.  Although, 
under  these  conditions,  the  charge  is  quickly  got  rid  of,  yet 
during  the  first  few  seconds  the  amount  left  in  may  be  verj' 
considerable.  Conversely,  the  celluloid  takes  up  its  charge 
comparatively  tardily.  If,  for  instance^  an  attempt  is  mude 
to  determine  the  capacity  of  the  sheet,  when  in  the  mercury 
apparatus,  by  the  simple  discharge  method,  an  eye  which  is 
accustomed  to  watching  the  "  throw  "  of  the  galvanometer  will 
at  once  observe  that  the  needle  is  under  the  action  of  an  ex- 
tended discharge  and  not  of  a  sudden  impulse.  When  first 
this  phenomenon  was  observed  I  carried  out  the  following  ex- 
periment : — The  celluloid  was  charged  from  20  cells  for  15 
seconds.  It  was  then  discharged,  noii  through  the  galvano- 
meter, but  throjgh  the  short-circuit  key.  After  two  seconds 
the  short-circuit  key  was  opened,  and  there  was  a  discharge 
of  a  few  degrees  to  the  right — that  is,  in  the  "  discharge  " 
direction ;  this  fell  in  a  few  seconds  across  the  zevo  to  5 
divs.  on  the  left,  where  it  remained  perfectly  steady.  This 
curious  reversal  of  sign  was  at  first  rather  puzzling  ;  if  the 
spot  had  merely  fallen  to  zero,  it  would  have  been  easy  to 
refer  it  to  complete  loss  of  charge  ;  if  it  had  fallen  a  little  to 
the  right  of  zer.o,  it  could  have  been  attributed  to  incomplete 
loss  of  charge  ;  but  falling,  as  it  did,  on  the  negative  side  of 
zero,  a  novel  case  was  presented. 

After  several  repetitions,  charging  with  various  potentials 
up  to  as  high  as  900  volts,  this  reversal  still  manifested  itself, 
although  the  time  required  to  attain  it  was  of  course  greater 
as  the  testing-voltage  increased.  Days  and  nights  of  short- 
circuiting  would  not  wipe  it  out;  whatever  was  tried,  it 
remained  always  the  same  negative  deflexion.  It  is,  in  fact, 
an  initial  permanent  E.M.F.  of  about  '0006  of  a  volt  with 
which  nothing  seems  to  interfere.  It  is  apparently  due  to 
the  contact  of  the  mercury  with  the  celluloid  ;  it  did  not 
appear  when  metallic  plates  were  used.  This  point  having 
been  so  far  settled,  the  experiments  on  slow  discharge  wore 
repeated  with  100, 200,  400,  and  600  cells  ;  the  corresponding 
discharge-readings — after  shortr-circuiting  the  sheet  for  two 
seconds  in  each  case  before  discharge — were  respectively  18, 
36,  57,  and  80  divs.,  falling  to  zero,  or  very  nearly  to  zero  in 
a  few  minutes,  and  ultimately  crossing  the  zero  to  —5.  The 
discharge  from  a  standard  microfarad  charged  to  30  volts  is 
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11,103  scale-divs.  The  instantaneous  discharge  from  the 
celluloid  sheet  (S^in.  diam.,  '00615  inch  thick)  with  the  same 
voltage,  was  115  divs.,  which  is  the  mean  of  the  two  readings 
obtained  by  reversing  the  battery.  The  test  can  scarcely  be 
regarded  as  a  capacity  test  under  the  above  conditions,  it  is 
recorded  here  simply  to  show  the  phenomenon  of  slow  dis- 
charge, and  the  existence  of  the  permanent  initial  E.M.F. 

Gutta^rercha. 

Appended  are  the  results  of  some  tests  upon  a  sheet  of 
pure  gutta-percha,  in  the  mercury  apparatus,  at  high  voltages. 
The  thickness  of  this  sheet  was  about  2  mils  ;  the  diameter  of 
the  circular  mercury  surface  in  contjict  with  it,  bounded  by 
the  insulating  rings,  was,  as  before,  5^  inches.  Curves  drawn 
from  the  tabulated  results  exhibit  the  phenomenon  of  dielectric 
hysteresis,  and  show  that  the  effect  of  the  current,  up  to  a 
certain  point,  is  to  increase  the  resistance  ;  there  is  a  subse- 
quent tendency  in  the  opposite  direction,  which  would  probably 
end  in  the  breaking-down  of  the  sample.  There  was  no  initial 
electromotive  force  to  be  observed  with  the  gutta-percha. 

Four  separate  tests  were  made  upon  the  sheet,  two  with  a 
cycle  commencing  at  maximum  volts,  and  two  commencing 
at  the  minimum.  In  each  case,  whether  beginning  at  the 
maximum  or  minimum  volts,  there  was  a  decided  increase  of 
resistance  as  the  result  of  a  cycle.  With  such  a  thin  sheet  as 
2  mils  the  test  was  a  very  severe  one  for  the  gutta-percha ; 
hence  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  curves  are  somewhat  broken. 
Two-thousandths  of  an  inch  of  material  is  here  effectively 
contending  against  1200  volts,  and  setting  up  a  barrier  of 
3000  million  ohms  over  an  area  of  5i  inches. 

A  very  interesting  point  about  these  four  tests  is  that  when 
the  cycle  commences  at  maximum  voltage  the  subsequent  read- 
ings are  far  steadier,  and  the  curve  of  resistance  and  voltage 
smoother,  than  when  minimum  volts  are  started  with ;  this  is 
clearly  indicated  by  a  comparison  of  the  four  curves  which 
m£^  be  drawn  from  these  tables. 

There  is  no  absolute  need  to  short-circuit  the  apparatus  in 
order  to  remove  the  residual  charge  of  the  sheet ;  out  short- 
circuiting  probably  quickens  the  process.  This  is  a  matter 
for  further  experiment.  It  was  found  that  the  sample  of 
gutta-percha  completely  lost  its  charge  after  twenty-four 
hours,  whether  short-circuited  or  not,  and  during  that  time  it 
regained  its  normal  condition  as  regards  insulation  resistance. 
Twenty-four  hours  was  therefore  allowed  between  each  of  the 
four  tests  upon  the  gutta-percha  sheet.  As  a  rule,  about 
ten  minutes'  rest  was  given  between  the  consecutive  voltages 
of  individual  tests ;  this  was  found  to  be  time  enough  to 
practically  discharge  the  sheet  when  shori-oircnited . 
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Tablb  V. — Gutta-Percha  sheet  (Gj). 
(Volts  increasing.) 


yolts 
150 

yolts 
300 

yolts 
450 

volts 
600 

yolts 
760 

yolts 
900 

yolts 
1050 

yolts 
1200 

2«... 

26-2 
25-6 

49-8 
47-6 

68-4 
65-0 

82 

unsteady 
98 

unsteady 
130 

117 

unsteady 
150 

136 

unsteady  steadier 
160          171 

160          159 

2272^ 

2384-^ 

2614"^ 

2910^ 

2290"^ 

2383'" 

2602^ 

2789"" 

1 

▼olts 
1050 

yolts 
900 

yoltB 
750 

yolts 
600 

yolts 
450 

yolts 
300 

yolts 
160 

yolts 
1200 

1«... 
2°»... 

steady 
126 

126 

100 
100 

73 

75 

53-6 
49-0 

38-5 
31-0 

24-5 
18-0 

120 
9-2 

170 
148 

3303^ 

3572-^ 

4079^" 

4459"*- 

4645"" 

4845"" 

4961 "" 

asos'^ 

Temp.  =6tf*  F. 

Tablb  VI.— Gutta-Percha  sheet  (G,). 
(Volts  diminishing,) 


volte 
1200 

volte 
1050 

volte 
900 

voUrf* 
750 

volte 
600 

volte 
450 

volte 
300 

volte 
150 

1™... 

2«... 

III 

137-6 
135-0 

112-5 
111-5 

91-8 
89-5 

71-8 
68-0 

54-2 
49-0 

39 
34 

20-0 
17-7 

3220""- 

3510"^ 

3670-^ 

3760"^ 

3840"" 

3820^ 

3530"" 

3470"" 

1 

yolts 
300 

1 
volte 
460 

1 
volte 
600 

volte 
750 

volte 
900 

volte 
1050 

yolts 
1200 

1«... 
2«... 

38-5 
33-8 

53-5 
48-0 

69-5 
64-5 

84 
81 

100 
98 

118-5 

a  little  unsteady 
1190 

steady 
145 

143 

3570'" 

3870"" 

3970"" 

4180"" 

4130^ 

4070'" 

3800"" 

23rd  April,  1894. 


Temp.  =64°'6  P. 
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Table  VII.— Gutta-Percha  sheet  (G,). 
(Volts  increasing.) 


yolts 
150 

yolts 
300 

volts 
450 

volts 
600 

volte 
750 

volte 
900 

volte 
1050 

I"... 

2«... 

22-0 
21-6 

unsteady 

74 

54 

unsteady 
85 

71 

steady 
84-5 

80-5 

steady 
100-0 

94-5 

unsteady 
118-2 

118-0 

unsteady 
143 

139 
3140^ 

2960^ 

1730^ 

2280^ 

3050^ 

8230^ 

3280^ 

1 

yolts 
1200 

volts    !    volts 
1050         900 

volts 
750 

volts 
600 

volte 
450 

volte        volte 
300           150 

1™... 
2™... 

unsteady 
167 

193 

154 
152 

125 
123 

96-5 
960 

70-5 
670 

52-5 
44-2 

34-0         16-6 
27-5          14-6 

3070^ 

2920^ 

3080"^ 

3350^ 

3660^ 

3690^ 

3760^     3920^ 

24th  April,  1894. 


Temp.  =63°  F, 


Table  VIII.— Gutta-Percha  sheet  (G,). 
(Volts  diminisluiig.) 


volte 
1200 

volte 
1050 

volte 
900 

volts 
750 

volte 
600 

volte 
460 

volte 
300 

volte 
150 

1™... 

2«... 

231 

187 

143 
131 

99 
94 

68 
65 

50O 

487 

87-6 
35-6 

25-8 
24-0 

13-0 
12-3 

1620-^ 

2290^ 

2aw 

3430^ 

3720^ 

3700-^ 

3570^ 

3550^ 

1 

volte 
300 

volte 
450 

volte 
600 

volte 
750 

volte 
900 

volte 
1050 

volte 
1200 

i  1«  ... 
2«... 

25-6 
23-8 

87-4 
34-6 

470 
44-5 

58 
58 

73 
76 

91 
92 

100 
117 

8600^ 

8720^ 

8970^ 

4020^ 

8780^ 

3600'>' 

d48(r- 

25th  April,  1894. 


Temp.  =62°  F, 
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The  small  opaque  white  spots,  observed  within  the  celluloid 
under  the  microscope,  led  to  some  further  experiments  to 
investigate  the  effect  of  isolated  foreign  particles  within  the 
substance  and  upon  the  surface  of  dielectrics.  Coarse  brass 
filings  were  scattered  as  thickly  as  possible  over  one  face  of  a 
warmed  strip  of  gutta-percha,  16  inches  long,  2  inches  wide, 
and  i  inch  thick.  The  insulation  of  such  a  strip  is  not  -exactly 
what  might  be  expected  ;  when  tested  even  with  750  volts  ite 
resistance  was  practically  infinite,  and  was  certainly  greater 
than  600,000  megohms.  A  charged  gold-leaf  electroscope 
could  not  be  ^lischarged  with  such  a  strip  in  this  condition. 
If,  however,  a  wet  cloth  was  passed  once  over  the  ron- 
metallic  face  of  the  strip,  or  if  it  was  simply  breathed  upon, 
the  insulation  fell  to  5000  megohms,  and  the  strip  now  easily 
discharged  the  electroscope.  A  round  rod  of  gutta-percha 
can  be  warmed  and  rolled  in  a  heap  of  brass  filings  so  as  to 
appear  almost  like  a  brass  rod,  and  such  a  rod  does  not 
discharge  the  electroscope.  This  would  be  an  instructive 
experiment  for  schools  and  instrument-makers. 

^^ Sensitive  "  Dielectrics. 

The  next  experiments  were  made  with  rods  formed  of  a 
mixture  of  gutta-percha  and  brass  filings  melted  together  in 
various  proportions.  The  length  of  these  rods  was  about  20 
inches,  and  their  diameter  |  of  an  inch.  Contact  was  made 
with  the  ends  for  about  1^  inches  by  tin-foil  which  was  bound 
round  with  wire.  It  is  found  that,  for  small  proportions  of 
brass  filings,  the  resistance  between  the  ends  of  these  rods  is 
exceedingly  high,  and  this  high  resistance  is  maintained  until 
about  2  parts,  by  weight,  of  brass  are  mixed  with  one  part, 
by  weight,  of  gutta-percha.  Here  a  "  critical "  point  of  propor- 
tionality between  the  two  substances  occurs,  under  which  the 
rods  have  a  very  low  resistance,  of  something  like  one  ohm  ; 
and  above  which  the  resistance  is  exceedingly  high,  and  can 
only  be  measured  in  megohms.  Several  rods  were  made  at 
or  near  this  "  critical "  point,  and  in  no  case  could  a  medium 
resistance  of,  say,  a  few  hundred  ohms  be  attained.  All  the 
rods  were  either  of  very  high  or  very  low  resistance. 

The  method  of  making  them  is  to  warm  a  sheet  of  gutta- 
percha upon  a  hot  plate,  using  French  chalk  to  present 
sticking.  The  filings  are  sprinkled  in  as  soon  as  the  sheet 
becomes  soft.  The  whole  is  then  made  up  in'co  a  pudding, 
which  is  again  flattened  out  into  a  sheet ;  this  is  repeated 
until  a  good  mixture  is  arrived  at.  The  compound  is  then 
rolled  into  rods. 
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1 

No.  of  Bod. 

Proportion 

by  weig^it 

G.P. 

Braw" 

Approximate  Besistance. 

1 

i 

•2  ohm. 

2   

? 

•07  ., 

3   

\ 

•11  „ 

4 

1 

oo  . 

5   

f 

OO. 

6 

h 

283,000  megohms. 

7   

t 

173,000 

8  

i 

00. 

9 

i 

770  megohms. 

10  

\ 

■37  ohm. 

11   

i 

1-68  „ 

12 

h 

19       ohms. 

13 

e 

3-9     „ 

14   

T*I 

•48  ohm. 

15 



1-5  megohm. 

Table  IX.  gives  the  proportion  by  weight  of  these  rods  and 
the  corresponding  resistance.  When  rods  made  up  in  this 
way  are  submitted  to  the  action  of  oscillating  discharges,  they 
behave  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  "  impulsion  ''  cells  of  Prof. 
Minchin  and  the  tubes  of  M.  Branly.  If,  for  instance,  one 
of  the  low-resistance  rods  of,  say,  four  parts  by  weight  of 
gutta-percha  to  nine  of  brass  filings  is  connected  to  one  arm 
of  a  Wheatstone's  bridge  and  balanced,  an  oscillatory  dis- 
charge made  anywhere  near  it  will,  in  nearly  all  cases,  pro- 
duce a  considerable  diminution  of  resistance — in  some  cases 
amounting  to  more  than  10  per  cent.,  and.  in  one  experiment, 
to  as  much  as  45  per  cent.  This  charge  remains  until  restored 
to  the  former  condition  of  things  by  a  slight  mechanical  tap. 
I  have  repeated  this  experiment  upon  seven  diGerent  rods, 
and  have,  in  each  case,  obtained  a  diminution  when  the  dis- 
charge-spark passed  at  the  oscillator.    The  small-resistance 
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rods  of  Table  IX.  were  all  sensitive  to  these  electromagnetic 
oscillations.  The  high-resistance  rods  do  not  come  within  the 
range  of  measurement  of  the  usual  form  of  Wheatstone's 
bridge ;  the  ordinary  insulation-test  was  therefore  applied, 
using  a  battery  of  400  Leclanch^  cells.  In  this  way  resist- 
ances up  to  600,000  megohms  could  be  measured.  A  rod 
composed  of  4  parts,  by  weight,  of  gutta-percha,  to  7  parts  of 
brass  filings  had  practically  infinite  resistance.  Another, 
having  2  parts,  by  weight,  of  gutta-percha  to  3  of  brass,  had 
100,000  megohms.  A  third,  made  up  in  the  ratio  of  4  parts 
gutta-percha  to  7  of  brass,  was  of  infinite  resistance.  Four 
rods  were  made  in  the  proportion  1  gutta-percha  to  2  of  brass, 
which  is  near  the  critical  ratio  of  conductor  to  insulator ; 
their  resistances  were,  respectively,  ao  ,  40  megohms,  and  12 
ohms.     The  '17  ohm  rod  exhibited  a  decided,  but  not  very 

S -eat  diminution  of  resistance  under  the  influence  of  the  oscil- 
tor.  Apparently,  the  high-resistance  rods  are  unaffected  by 
the  discharges.  The  40  megohm  rod  was  not  of  very  con- 
stant resistance,  the  spot  moved  up  and  down  the  scale  ;  the 
spark  had  therefore  to  be  passed  at  moments  when  the  spot 
baited, — the  result  was  not  very  satisfactory.  At  one  time  it 
was  thought  actually  to  increase  the  resistance  of  this  rod. 
The  12  ohm  rod  was  especially  interesting  from  its  extreme 
sensitiveness  ;  in  one  condition  it  had  a  resistance  of  19  ohms, 
the  sudden  passage  of  a  spark  at  the  oscillator  reduced  this 
by  45  per  cent.  The  rod  was  generally  unstable.  The  40 
megohm  rod  seemed  the  one  most  nearly  corresponding,  in  its 
galvanometer-readings,  with  a  faulty  cable ;  the  readings  being 
erratic.  Its  resistance  has,  at  times,  been  as  high  as  770 
megohms.  This  rod  is  probably  unstable  in  some  opposite 
direction  to  the  12  ohm  rod ;  they  were  both  made  in  the 
same  proportions  and  in  the  same  manner.  In  Table  IX. 
they  appear  as  No.  9  and  No.  12  respectively. 

Alternating  VoUages. 

Tests  were  now  made  upon  specimens  submitted  to  alter- 
nating currents,  and  I  have  to  thank  Mr.  George  Bousfield 
for  assisting  me  in  this  part  of  the  experiments.  I  took  the 
strip  sprinkled  with  filings,  and  two  rods ;  these  were  first 
tested  for  insulation  in  the  ordinary  way,  with  the  following 
results : — 

Bielectrio.  Resistance. 

Strip  =  00. 

No.  6=  283,000  megohms. 

No.  9  =  47*2  megohms. 
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The  strip  began  to  break  down  nnder  the  action  of  the 
alternating  current  at  900  volts  ;  at  3000  volts  it  was  emitting 
small  local  arcs,  some  crimson,  others  violet.  After  the 
application  for  some  time  of  this  high  voltage  the  number 
and  brilliancy  of  the  arcs  diminished, — the  insulation  had 
apparently  improved.  At  5500  volts  there  were  bright  dis- 
charges similar  to  the  first.  These  were  not  of  the  nature  of 
long  sparks,  but  of  small  local  arcs. 

Rod  No.  6  gave  way  at  6500  volts  and  exhibited  the  same 
apparent  improvement  in  insulation.  The  arcs  shot  out  in 
miniature  flames,  like  very  small  blowpipe  blasts ;  locally,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  strip. 

With  rod  No.  9  sparking  commenced  at  1500  volts,  having 
the  appearance  of  small  beads  of  crimson  and   violet  light 
burning  themselves  out  at  fixed  points.     When  these  speci- 
mens had  become  cool  their  insulation  was  again  tested. 
Dielectric.  Resistniice. 

Strip   =   00 . 

No.  6  =   70,750  megohms. 
No.  9  =  2020  megohms. 

The  strip  thus  appears  to  have  recovered  entirely.  No.  6 
has  fallen  to  a  quarter  of  its  first  value,  and  No.  9  has  greatly 
improved,  under  this  trying  ordeal. 

bod  No.  15  was  compounded  of  iron  filings,  Sr,  Ac.,  with 
a  view  to  obtaining  a  brilliant  discharge.  The  salts  brought 
the  insulation  down  rather  low  ;  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
heat  generated,  and  little  else.  Such  a  rod  should  probably 
be  made  simply  of  metallic  powders  intermixed  with  the 
dielectric. 


XL VII.  On  tlie  Resistance  of  a  Fluid  to  a  Plane  kept  momng 
uniformly  in  a  direction  inclined  to  it  at  a  small  angle.  By 
Lord  Kelvin*. 

§  1.  X  ET  q  be  the  velocity  ;  i  its  inclination  to  the  plane  ; 
Xj  and  u,  V  its  components  in  and  perpendicular  to  the 
plane.     We  have 

u^  q  cos  t,     t* ssj  sin  t. 

§  2.  Suppose  now  the  moving  body  to  be  not  an  ideal 
infinitely  thin  plane,  but  a  disk  of  finite  thickness  very  small 
in  comparison  with  its  least  diameter,  and  having  its  edges 
everywnere  smoothly  rounded.  If  the  fluid  is  inviscid  and 
incompressible,  and  the  boundary  containing  it  perfectly 
«  Communicated  by  the  Author. 
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unyielding,  the  motion  produced  in  the  fluid  from  rest,  by  any 
motion  given  to  the  disk,  is  determinately  the  unique  motion 
of  which  the  energy  is  less  than  that  of  any  other  motion 
possible  to  the  fluid  with  the  g'ven  motion  of  the  disk.  We 
suppose  the  disk  to  be  very  uiin,  and  therefore  the  profile- 
curvature  at  eveiy  point  of  its  edge  to  be  very  great :  there 
is  no  limit  to  the  thinness  at  which  the  proposition  could 
cease  to  be  true  ;  so  it  still  holds  in  the  ideal  case  of  an 
infinitely  thin  disk,  when  the  fluid  and  its  boundary  fulfil 
the  ideal  conditions  of  the  enunciation. 

§  3.  But  in  nature  every  fluid  has  some  degree  of  viscous 
resistance  to  change  of  stiape  ;  and  any  viscosity  however 
small  (even  with  ideally  perfect  incompressibility  of  the  fluid 
and  unyieldingness  of  the  boundary)  would  prevent  the  in- 
finitely great  velocities  at  the  edge  of  the  disk  which  the 
unique  minimum-energy  solution  gives  when  the  disk  is 
infinitely  thin ;  and  would  originate  so  great  a  disturbance 
in  the  motion  of  the  fluid  that  the  resistance  to  the  motion  of 
the  disk  would  probably  be  very  nearly  the  same  whatever  the 
actual  value  of  the  viscosity,  if  not  too  great  in  comparison 
with  the  velocity  of  the  disk  multiplied  by  the  least  radius  of 
curvature  of  the  boundary  of  its  area.  No  approach,  however, 
has  hitherto  been  made  towards  a  complete  mathematical 
solution  of  any  case  of  this  problem,  or  indeed  of  the  motion 
of  a  body  of  any  shape  through  a  viscous  fluid,  except  when, 
as  in  Stokes's  original  solutions  for  the  globe  and  circular 
cylinder,  the  motion  is  so  slow  that  its  configuration  is  the 
same  as  it  would  be  if  it  were  infinitely  slow,  and  when 
therefore*  the  velocity  of  the  fluid  at  every  point  is  equal  to, 
and  in  the  same  direction  as,  the  infinitesimal  static  displace- 
ment of  an  elastic  solid  when  a  rigid  body  imbedded  in  it  is 
held  in  a  position  infinitesimally  displaced  from  its  position 
of  equilibrium,  in  the  manner  translationally  and  rotationally 
corresponding  to  the  translational  and  rotational  velocity 
given  to  the  rigid  body  in  the  fluid. 

§  4.  It  has  occurred  to  me,  guided  by  the  teaching  of 
William  Froude  regarding  the  continued  communication  of 
momentum  to  a  fluid  by  me  application  of  force  to  keep  a 
solid  moving  with  uniform  translational  velocity  through  it, 
that  an  approximate  determination  of  the  resistance,  which  is 
the  subject  of  the  present  communication,  may  probably  be 

*  The  equations  for  the  steadv  infinitely  slow  motion  of  a  yiscouB  fluid 
are  identical  with  those  for  the  equilibrium  of  an  elastic  solid.  See 
'Mathematical  and  Physical  Papers'  (Sir  W.  Thomson),  vol.  iii., 
art,  cxix,  §§  17. 18, 
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found  by  the  following  method,  with  result  expressed  in  §  9, 
which  I  venture  to  give  as  a  gvess^  and  not  as  a  satisfactory 
mathematical  investigation. 

§  5.  Considering  a  disk  of  finite  thickness,  however  small, 
moving  in  an  inviscid  incompressible  liquid  within  an  un- 
yielding boundary,  and,  for  a  moment,  thinking  only  of  the 
w-component  of  the  motion,  according  to  the  notation  of  §  1, 
let  E  and  E'  denote  the  front  and  the  rear  parts  of  the  edge, 
respectively.  Imagine  now  instead  of  the  real  motion  of  the 
unvarying  solid  disk  through  the  fluid,  that  the  disk  grows 
all  over  E,  by  rigidification  and  accretion  of  the  fluid  in  front 
of  it,  and  melts  away  from  E'  by  liquefaction  of  the  solid. 
In  an  infinitesimal  time  8f,  the  extent  of  the  accretion  in  front 
of  E  will  be  uit.  Now  if  the  v  component  of  the  motion  of 
the  disk  is  maintained  without  diminution  during  this  accre- 
tion, a  force,  F,  equal  to  (I'  — I)/Sf,  must  be  applied  from 
without,  perpendicular  to  the  disk  ;  I  denoting  the  impulsive 
force  which  would  be  required  to  give  the  tj-component 
velocity  to  the  unaugniented  disk,  and  1'  that  required  to  give 
the  same  velocity  to  the  augmented  disk.  The  point  of 
application  of  the  force  (I'— I)/8i  must  be  that  of  the 
resultant  of  impulses  V  and  —I,  applied  at  the  hydraulic 
centres  of  inertia*  of  the  augmented  disk  and  the  unaug- 
mented  disk  respectively. 

§  6.  Sudden  cessation  of  the  rigidity  by  liquefaction  of  any 
portion,  (finite  or  infinitely  small)  of  matter  of  the  disk  at  E' 
requires  no  instantaneous  application  of  force,  to  prevent 
change  of  the  t>-motion  of  the  residual  solid.  The  continued 
gradual  liquefaction  which  we  are  supposing  performed,  leaves 
a  Helmholtz  "  vortex  sheet  "  of  finite  slip  growing  out  in  the 
liquid,  behind  E',  the  evolutions  and  contortions  of  which  are 
not  easily  followed  in  imagination.  This  sheet  is  in  the  form 
of  a  pocket  of  which  the  lip  remains  always  attjiched  to  the 
solid  disk.  The  space  enclosed  between  it  and  the  disk  is 
filled  by  the  liquid  which  was  solid.  It  grows  always  longer 
and  longer  by  gain  of  liquid  from  the  melting  solid  at  E'  in 
front  of  it,  and  probably  also  by  its  rear  extending  farther 
and  farther,  far  away  in  the  wake  of  the  disk. 

§  7.  Suppose  now  that,  after  having  been  performed  during 
a  certain  time  T,  the  ideal  processes  of  §§  5,  6  are  discon- 
tinued, and  the  resulting  solid  disk,  equal  and  similar  to  the 
original  disk,  but  carried  in  the  w-direction  through  a  spacv 

♦  I  call  the  '*  hydraulic  centre  of  inertia  "  of  a  massless  rigid  disk  im- 
mersed in  liquid  tne  point  at  which  it  must  be  struck  perpendicularly 
by  an  impulse,  to  give  it  a  simple  translational  motion. 
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equal  to  t«T,  is  left  with  simply  its  tvmotion  through  the  fluid 
mnintained.  The  pocket  of  liquefied  solid  will  be  left  farther 
and  farther  behind  the  disk.  Its  mouth,  still  always  stopped 
by  the  solid,  will  shrink  from  its  original  area  whicn  was  the 
whole  of  E' ;  and  will  become  always  smaller  and  smaller^  but 
not  infinitely  small  in  any  finite  time.  The  neck  of  the  pocket 
in  the  wake  of  the  disk  will  become  narrower  and  narrower, 
and  the  whole  pocket  will  be  drawn  out  longer  and  longer 
behind  ;  but,  through  all  time,  the  fluid  which  was  solid  will 
remain  separated  by  a  surface  of  finite  slip,  or  Helmholtz 
'^  vortex  sheet,"  from  the  surrounding  fluid,  except  over  the 
ever  diminishing  area  of  the  disk,  which  stops  the  mouth  of 
the  pocket.  The  motion  of  the  fluid  is  irrotational  outside  the 
pocket,  and  rotational  within  it.  To  keep  the  solid  disk 
moving  with  its  t?-motion  constant,  and  with  no  other  motion 
whether  rotational  or  translational,  it  is  necessary  to  apply 
force  to  it.  But  this  force  becomes  less  and  less,  and  approxi- 
mates to  zero,  as  the  vortex-trail  becomes  finer  and  finer ; 
and  the  motion  of  the  fiuid  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  disk 
approximates  more  and  more  nearly  to  perfect  agreement  with 
the  unique  irrotational  motion  due  to  v-motion  of  the  solid 
through  the  fluid. 

§  8.  So  far  we  have,  in  §§  5,  6,  7,  been  on  sure  ground, 
and  every  statement  is  rigourously  true,  not  only  for  a 
"  disk  "  of  any  shape  of  boundary  and  of  any  thickness  how- 
ever small,  but  also  for  a  solid  of  any  shape,  dealt  with 
according  to  §  5,  provided  only  that  the  fluid  is  inviscid  and 
incompressible,  and  its  boundary  unyielding.  My  hypothesis, 
or  "guess"  (§  4),  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  present 
paper,  is  that  defaiilt  from  infinitely  perfect  fulfilment  of  all 
these  three  conditions  would,  for  an  infinitely  thin  disk  kept 
moving  with  uniform  translational  motion  (u,  v,  §  1),  require 
the  continued  application  to  it  of  force  determined  in  magni- 
tude and  position  by  §  5;  provided  v  he  very  small  in  com- 
parison vnth  u. 

§  9.  The  result  is  worked  out  with  great  ease  for  the  case 
of  a  rectangular  disk  of  which  the  length,  Z,  is  very  great  in 
comparison  with  the  breadth,  a.  For  this  case,  by  the  well- 
known  hydrokinetics  of  an  ellipsoid  or  elliptic  cylinder 
moving  translationally  in  an  inviscid  incompressible  fluid  of 
unit  density,  we  have         I=i7raHv  ; 

and,  still  using  the  notation  of  §  5, 

V=^i7r{a-\-^i8t)Hv. 

Hence  V^^^iraJuv ; 
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and  the  distance  of  the  point  of  application  of  this  force  from 
the  middle  line  of  the  rectangle  is 

i«- 

Comparison  of  this  hypothetical  result,  with  observation,  in 
respect  both  to  the  magnitude  of  the  force  and  its  point  of 
application,  will,  I  hope,  form  the  subject  of  a  future  com- 
munication. 

Eastern  Telegraph  Company's  Cable-ship  *  Elcetra,* 
Athens  to  Genoa,  Sept.  3  ...  6, 1804. 


XLVIII.  "  Densities  in  the  Earth's  Crust/' 
By  Rev.  J.  J.  Blakb,  M.A.,F.G.S* 

MR.  OSMUND  FISHER  having  been  unfortunately  called 
upon  to  categorically  assent  to  or  answer  my  criticisms 
of  a  portion  of  his  work  on  the  *  Physics  of  tne  Earth's 
Crust,'  has  attempted  the  latter  alternative  in  the  April 
number  of  this  magazine.  I  had  hoped  that  he  would  have 
adopted  the  former  on  more  careful  consideration  of  the 
subject ;  but,  as  it  is  not  so,  I  hope  I  may  be  excased  if  I 
point  out  still  more  clearly  the  gist  of  my  objections  to  his 
method. 

In  several  places  Mr.  Fisher  does  not  seem  to  recognize 
that  it  is  not  his  conclusions  but  his  mathematics  that  are 
discussed,  for  if  the  mathematics  are  wrong  there  are  no  con- 
clusions to  discuss.  Thus  he  begins  by  stating  that  if  I  had 
more  fully  mastered  his  "  results,"  I  snould  not  have  stated 
that  '^  the  argument . . .  seems  to  depend  on  the  greater  density 
of  the  superficial  layer  in  contiuental  than  in  oceanic  areas, ' 
which  he  observes  is  the  exact  opposite  of  his  ^^  conclusion  ;" 
but,  as  ocean  water  is  certainly  of  less  density  than  rock, 
this  is  not  a  conclusion  at  all,  but  a  datum — the  mathematical 
problem  being  this: — Griven  that  the  attraction  of  a  sphere  on 
a  particle  at  any  point  on  its  surface  is  constant  for  all  such 
points—  but  that  the  superficial  layer  in  one  part  is  less  dense 
than  in  another — find  the  relations  between  the  densities  and 
thicknesses  of  the  underlying  layers. 

Again,  he  says  it  would  be  absurd  to  assume  any  other  law 
of  attraction  than  the  Newtonian  for  the  case  of  nature, — very 
likely  ;  but  the  objection  is  that,  if  the  method  were  cx)rrect, 
the  same  results  might  be  deduced  even  from  an  absurd  law. 
It  is  for  this  reason  ftiat  I  call  the  functions  he  speaks  of  (/(0) 
&c.)    "  unknown.'' 

Again,  he  answers  my  objection  that  in  his  solution  '^  it  is 

*  Communicated  b j  the  Author. 
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necessary  to  assume  the  equality  of  the  two  sides  to  the  same 
degree  of  approximation  as  there  are  layers  in  the  crust/'  by 
saying  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  such  an  equality  in 
nature.  Just  so — ^that  is  my  objection — ^that  the  equality  has 
to  be  assumed  for  the  sake  of  the  mathematics. 

These  minor  objections,  however,  and  their  replies  are  of 
comparatively  little  consequence;  and  I  merely  mentioned 
them  as  slight  indications  that  should  have  shown  that  some- 
thing was  amiss.  The  main  statement,  which  Mr.  Fisher 
simply  repeats,  is  to  the  following  effect : — If 

(S„(Ti)-2,(/0)L/-(^)  +  (S„K)-S„(T'<»))*^^+&c.=0  .  (A) 
for  any  number  of  assumed  values  of  0^  then  must 

S«(r«2)=2n(T'e«)V (B) 

Ac.    =     Ac.      j 

the  t's  denoting  densities  and  the  £'s  thicknesses. 

That  is  his  fundamental  proposition,  and  what  I  say  is  this : — 
that  equations  (B)  do  no£  follow  from  (A),  and  that  if  they 
were  true,  they  v/ould  be  of  no  value. 

Even  the  converse  proposition,  that  if  equations  (B)  are 
satisfied  the  series  (A)  is  zero,  is  only  true  if  the  series  is  con- 
vergent; but  to  deduce  (B)  from  the  series  (A)  being  zero  it  is 
necessary  to  show,  first,  that  it  is  convergent  ;  secondly,  that 
none  of  the  functions /(&),  0(^),  &c.,  are  zero  for  all  values  of 
0,  and  particularly  that  it  is  possible  to  make  <^(^),  '^{0),  &c. 
zero  without  making/(^)  zero  at  the  same  time.  This  is  what  I 
mean  by  "  independent."  Mr.  Fisher  replies  to  this,  that  they 
are  not  independent,  which  is  exactly  my  objection,  because  he 
has  to  assume  them,  in  his  work,  to  be  so.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
if  we  take  Mr.  Fisher's  values  of/(^),  <]>(0),  '^{0),  as  correct, 
each  is  a  linear  function  of  the  other  two  and  all  vanish 
together  for  the  same  value  of  0,  so  that  the  coefficient  of  any 
one  may  be  distributed  amongst  the  others.    Moreover,  the  only 

value  of  0  which  makes  them  zero  is  given  by  sin^  =  — 1, 

which  is   an  impossible   value  in  the  problem   dealt  with, 

while  the  occurrence  of  sin-    in  the  denominator  of  ^{0) 

and  '^{0)  shows  that  the  series  may  well  be  divergent  for 
small  values  of  0^  and,  indeed,  cannot  be  a  true  expression  for 
the  attraction  when  0=0.    The  true  expression  is  in  fact  a 

function  of  two  independent  variables  t  and  sin^  ;  and  if  we 
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attempt  to  expand  it  in  powers  of  these  the  coefficients  are 
found  to  he  indeterminate. 

But  supposing  equations  (B)  were  true,  what  do  they 
mean? 

As  T  t'  &c.  may  be  positive  or  negative,  we  can  write  them 

Titi   +  Tj^2    +  T3«3   +  T4«4     .  .  .  =  0 
Ti«i»  +  T3«2>  +  Tsf 3^  -PT4^/  .  .  .  =  Q 

Tl«l*  +  T,f 3*  +  T8 V  +  tA*  .  .  .  =  0 

Then,  unless  Tj  t,  Tj  &c.  are  all  zero,  we  have 
I     ti    t^    fj    «/...       =0 

f  2    /3    /9    ^3 

tj      62      C3      ^4    .  .  . 

'1      ^3      ^3      ^4    •  •  • 


or      /i  «2<j ^4 . . .  («i-*3) (^i-0(^-^3)(^i-0  . . .  =  0. 

Hence  one  of  these  factors  must  be  zero,  and  therefore  by 
symmetry  all  in  the  same  group  ;  that  is,  either  all  tlie  thick- 
nesses of  the  layers  are  zero,  or  all  are  equal;  and  in  the 
latter  case  we  get 

Tl  +  T,  +  T3  +  T4...  =  0, 

or  the  sum  of  the  densities  in  one  cap  is  equal  to  that  in 
other. 

Mr.  Fisher  nearly  came  to  this  point  when  he  supposed  his 
n  quantities  tit^,  &c.  to  be  connected  by  n— 1  equations.  If 
he  had  only  tried  n  equations  instead  he  would  have  come  to 
this  same  result.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  first  n  equations 
(B)  give  us  ^1=^2=^3,  &c.,  and  hepce  any  number  of  such 
equations  will  be  satisfied,  for  they  all  reduce  to 

''■l  +  T3  +  T3-fT4.  ..  =0. 

Now  since  the  supposed  layers  of  each  cap  overlap — ^for  I 
admit  that  my  second  objection  is  answered  and  that  this  is 
assumed  in  the  working — and  they  are  all  equal,  the  division 
of  the  cap  into  coincident  layers  of  different  density  is  quite 
arbitrary,  provided  the  sum  of  the  densities  of  the  parts  is 
the  same  in  the  two  caps.  Equations  (B)  mean,  therefore, 
that  the  two  caps  are  identical  in  all  respects.  In  other 
words,  we  get  to  the  following  curious  result,  that  Mr.  Fisher's 
mathematical  argument,  if  assumed  to  be  correct,  would  show 
that  identical  attractions  can  only  be  produced  by  identical 
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caps  ;  ue,j  wonid  prove  that  his  hypothesis  is  wrong,  when  he 
assumes  that  gravitation  is  constant  in  spite  of  the  different 
densities  of  the  oceans  and  continents. 

A  second  paper  by  the  same  author  *,  in  reply  to  another 
criticism  of  his  conclasions  as  to  the  existence  of  a  level  of 
no  strain  at  a  small  depth  below  the  earth's  surface,  calls  for 
a  few  observations. 

It  is  certainly  a  gain  to  have  elicited  that,  by  Mr.  Fisher 
at  least,  ^^  no  claim  is  made  that  such  a  change  in  condition 
exists  at  that  depth  in  the  actual  earth."  I  thought  that  a 
level  of  no  strain  had  been  "  discovered,''  and  that  its  actual 
position  in  the  earth  was  ^'  proved  "  to  be  at  so  slight  a  depth 
as  to  show  that  the  surface-features  had  been  produced  by 
some  other  cause  than  contraction^  notwithstanding  its 
presence. 

Somehow  or  other,  however,  my  two  objections  have  got 
mixed.  The  a  priori  objection  is  that  in  ant/  cooling  globe 
such  a  level  in  such  a  position  is  extremely  unlikely ;  ana  the 
a  posteriori  objection  is  that  "  in  that  caBC  the  surface-features 
would  not  have  resembled  ....  those  that  we  see,"  which  is 
thus  admitted  by  Mr.  Fisher.  That  this  objection  does  not 
simply  involve  a  petitio  mincipii  may  be  seen  from  the  fact 
that  the  compression  at  tne  poles  is  neglected  in  the  investi- 
gation, and  this  would  make  a  difference  two  or  three  times 
as  great  as  the  supposed  depth  of  the  level  of  no  strain. 

But,  as  Mr.  Fisher  says,  the  primary  objection  is  to  the 
method,  and  I  am  much  obliged  to  him,  and  I  think  others  will 
be  also,  for  calling  attention  to  the  investigation  of  the  ques- 
tion by  Prof.  R.  S.  Woodward,  which  is  an  admirable  piece 
of  work,  though  I  do  not  see  that  it  helps  Mr.  Fisher  mudi. 
Prof.  Woodward  distinguishes  between  "  free  cooling,"  which 
is  considered  by  Lord  Kelvin  and  Mr.  Fisher,  and  ''con- 
ditioned cooling,"  which  was  dealt  with  by  Poisson,  Fourier, 
and  Riemann,  and  which  is  the  actual  state  of  affairs  with 
regard  to  the  earth;  and  he  gives  this  curious  reason  for 
assuming  that  the  former  may  be  adopted  instead  of  the 
latter,  that  '^  defects  in  the  best  data  at  present  attainable, 
and  probable  inaccuracies  in  our  fundamental  assumption, 
render  the  results  uncertain  even  in  the  first  place  of  decimals." 
In  other  words,  when  applied  to  the  actual  earth,  both  suppo- 
sitions must  give  such  loose  approximations  that  it  matters 
little  which  is  taken.  How,  then,  can  we  hope  to  get  results 
of  any  value  when  we  deal  with  such  small  quantities  as  a 
mile  or  two  in  a  spheroidal  earth  ? 

But,  more  than  this,  it  seems  to  me  that  as  soon  as 
•  Phil.  Mag.  July  1894. 
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Mr.  Fisher  leaves  his  gaide  his  equations  become  wrong. 
The  formula  given  by  rrof.  Woodward  for  the  temperature 
u  becomes  indeterminate  when  we  make  a=r,  i.  e.  when 
we  seek  to  know  the  temperature  at  the  centre,  as  the  expres- 
sion in  brackets  becomes  zero  ;  and  to  tbis  there  is  no  objec- 
tion. But  when  Mr.  Fisher  takes  only  the  first  two  terms 
and  differentiates,  he  gets 

dt  '>/ir'''—^tsJ^Mi 

If  in  this  we  pat  x^r^  and  r  is  not  infinite,  then  -^ 

becomes  infinite — that  is,  the  rate  of  cooling  at  the  centre  is 
infinite- -while  in  reaUty  it  must  be  quite  small.     In  like 

manner  -i-  also  becomes  infinite,  i.  e.  the  temperature  at  the 

centre  is  infinitely  greater  than  elsewhere.  As  Mr.  Fisher's 
results  depend  on  the  values  of  these  differential  coefficients, 
it  does  not  seem  possible  that  they  can  be  correct. 

If  the  mathematics  is  to  teach  us  anything  we  must  keep 
the  meaning  of  our  equations  well  in  mind  throughout.  As 
I  have  shown,  each  term  of  the  series  which  satisfies  the 
fundamental  equation 

gives  the  cooling  greatest  at  the  centre,  and  the  sum  of  a 
number  of  maxima  must  itself  be  a  maximum.  Hence,  if 
we  do  not  discriminate  in  some  way,  it  would  follow  that 
throughout  the  whole  cooling  from  ^=0  to  ^=00  the  cooling 
is  greatest  at  the  centre ;  whereas  we  know  very  well  that 
at  the  beginning  the  cooling  will  be  greatest  at  the  surface. 
This  must  be  accounted  for  in  som^  way,  whether  my  ex- 
planation of  it  be  correct  or  not ;  in  fact,  in  the  cooling  of 
every  body  there  must  be  two  stages — ^the  first,  a  temporary 
one,  when  the  exterior  cooling  is  most  rapid,  and  the  second, 
one  which  lasts  till  all  the  heat  is  lost,  during  which  time 
the  surface  has  so  little  heat  to  lose  that  the  centre  cools 
quickest ;  and  the  question  is  whether  the  earth  has  now,  and, 
if  so,  when  it,  entered  on  this  second  stage. 

Only  when  the  temperature  condition  of  the  earth  is  settled 
can  we  enter  into  the  question  of  its  results  as  regards  con- 
traction and  a  level  of  no  strain.  There  appears  to  me  to  be 
an  error  also  in  Mr.  Fisher's  investigation  of  this  point,  as 
he  deals  with  the  circumference  of  the  earth  at  the  level  he 
discusses  rather  than  with  the  spherical  area  ;  but  as  we  do 
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not  really  reach  this  pointy  I  have  not  entered  into  that 
question,  nor  do  I  desire  to  do  so. 

It  does  not  appear,  therefore,  that  the  mathematical  in- 
vestigation prevents  us  in  any  way  from  taking  a  general 
view  of  the  mattor  under  the  light  of  the  positive  teachings 
of  geology.  We  know  that  a  cooling  hody  must  contract, 
and  that  it  will  not  contract  equally  throughout ;  we  know 
that  the  surface-features  demonstrate  a  great  amount  of  con- 
traction^ and  whether  other  causes  of  contraction  have  operated 
or  not,  we  are  at  Kberty  to  look  on  the  coohng  as  one  of 
the  most  potent ;  and  geological  observations  must  teach  us 
how  far  and  in  what  manner  such  contractions  have  been 
eflfected. 

XLIX.  Of  the  ^'Electron/'  or  Atom  of  Electricity. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Philosophical  Ma^gaziiie. 
Gentlemen, 

PBOFESSOE  EBERT,  in  his  paper  on  the  Heat  of 
Dissociation  in  last  month's  (September)  Phil.  Mag., 
says  on  p.  332  : — "  Von  Helmholtz,  on  the  basis  of  Faraday's 
Law  of  Electrolysis,  was  the  first  to  show  in  the  case  of 
electrolytes  that  each  valency  must  be  considered  charged 
with  a  minimum  quantity  of  electricity,  the  ^valency-charge,' 
which  like  an  electrical  atom  is  no  longer  divisible." 

Now  I  had  already  twice  pointed  out  this  remarkable  fact : 
first,  at  the  Belfast  meeting  of  the  British  Association  in 
August  1874,  in  a  paper  "  On  the  Physical  Units  of  Nature," 
in  which  I  called  attention  to  this  minimum  quantity  of 
electricity  as  one  of  three*  physical  units,  the  absolute 
amounts  of  which  are  furnished  to  us  by  Nature,  and  which 
may  be  made  the  basis  of  a  complete  body  of  systematic 
units  in  which  there  shall  be  nothing  arbitrary.  This  same 
paper  was  again  read  before  the  Boyal  Dublin  Society  on 
the  16th  of  February,  1881,  and  is  printed  both  in  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  that  meeting  and  in  the  Phil.  Mag.  of  the 
following  May. 

*  The  two  other  units  being  (IJ  the  "  Maxtoell^  of  velocity,  that 
velocity  which  connects  electrostatic  with  electromagnetic  units  in  a 
medium  of  which  the  inductive  capacity  is  unity,  and  which,  under  the 
electromagnetic  theory  of  light,  is  also  the  maximum  velocity  of  light ; 
and  (2)  the  "  Newtonr^  of  gravitation,  that  coefficient  of  universal  gravi- 
tation of  the  amount  of  wmch  Professor  Boys  has  lately  made  so  accurate 
a  determination. 
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Professor  Helmholtz*s  announcement  was  made  in  his 
Faraday  Lecture  delivered  on  the  5th  of  April,  1881,  subse- 
quent to  both  the  announcements  I  had  made.  See  the 
Jouraal  of  the  Chemical  Society  for  1881.  The  announce- 
ments as  made  by  him  and  by  myself  are  as  follows  : — 

Q.  Johnstone  Stoney  in  Aug.     Professor  von  Helmholtz  in 
1874,  and  again  in   Feb.         April  1881. 
1881. 

''And,  finally,  Nature  presents  ''Now the  most  startling  result 

us,  in  the  phenomenon  of  electro-  of  Faraday's  Law  is  perhaps  this, 

lysis,  with  a  single  definite  quantity  If  we  accept  the  hypothesis  that 

of  electricity  wnich  is  independent  the  elementary  substances  are  com- 

of  the  particular  bodies  acted  on.  posed  of  atoms,  we  cannot  avoid 

To  make  this  clear  I  shall  express  concluding   that   electricity   also, 

'Faraday's  Law'  in  the  following  positive    as  well    as  negative,  ia 

terms,  which,  as  I  shall  show,  will  divided  into    definite   elementary 

give  it  precision,  viz. : — For  each  portions  which  behave  like  atoms 

chemical  bond  which  is  ruptured  of  electricity.    As  long  as  it  moves 

fcithin    an    electrolyte    a    certain  about  on  the    electrdytic    liquid 

quantity  of  electricity  traverses  the  each  ion  remains  united  with  its 

electrolyte  which  is  the  same  in  all  electric  equivalent  or  equivalents. 

cases.     This  definite  quantity  of  At  the  surface  of  the  electrodes 

electricity  I  shall  call  £,.    If  we  decomposition  can   take    place  if 

make  this   our   unit  quantity  of  there    is   sufiicient    electromotive 

electricity,  we  shall  prooably  Iiave  force,  and  then  the  ions  give  off 

made  a  very  important  step  in  our  their  electric  charges  and  become 

study  of  molecular  phenomena."  electrically  neutral." 

(Readers  of  my  paper  are  requested  to  bear  in  mind  that  it 
was  written  so  long  ago  that  the  Ampere  was  still  understood 
to  mean  the  electromagnetic  unit  quantity  of  electricity  of 
the  Ohm  series.  The  term  is  now  always  applied  to  the  unit 
current.  Moreover  the  paper,  having  been  written  before 
C.G.S.  units  came  into  use,  employs  those  which  had  been  at 
an  earlier  date  adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the  British 
Association  on  Electrical  Standards,  viz.  the  Gr.M.S.,  or  gram- 
metre-second  system.) 

In  this  paper  an  estimate  was  made  of  the  actual  amount 
of  this  most  remarkable  fundamental  unit  of  electricity,  for 
which  I  have  since  ventured  to  suggest  the  name  electron. 
According  to  this  determination  the  electron = a  twentiethet 
rthat  is  10""*^)  of  the  quantitjjr  of  electricity  which  was  at 
tnat  time  called  the  ampere,  viz.:  the  quantity  of  electricity 
which  passes  each  second  in  a  current  of  one  ampere,  using 
this  term  here  in  its  modem  acceptation.  This  quantity  of 
electricitv  is  the  same  as  three  eleventhets  (3x  10"^^)  of  the 
C.G.S.  electrostatic  unit  of  quantity. 
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That  determination  was  made  twenty  years  ago,  and  is 
founded  on  the  estimate  I  had  previondy  annonnced  in  1867 
of  the  number  of  molecules  present  in  a  gas,  viz.:  10^^  in 
each  cubic  millimetre  of  a  gas  at  standard  temperature  and 
pressure    (see    Phil.    Mag.   for  August   1868,  vol.   xxxvi. 

An  estimate  of  this  same  remarkable  unit  of  electricity 
was  made  in  1891  by  Professor  Bicharz,  as  quoted  by  Pro- 
fessor Ebert  (see  p.  335  of  the  September  number  of  the 
Phil.  Mag.).  His  determination  makes  the  electron  =  12*9 
eleventhets  (12'9  x  IQ-^M  of  the  C.G.S.  electrostatic  unit. 
This  appears  to  be  in  sumciently  satisfactory  agreement  with 
my  previous  determination,  having  regard  to  the  amoonts  of 
theprobable  errors  of  some  of  the  data. 

Finally,  in  1891  (see  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society,  vol.  iv.  p.  583),  I  called  attention  to  the  fact,  which 
Professor  Ebert  appeare  also  to  have  noticed  in  1893  (see 
footnote  on  p.  335  of  the  September  number  of  the  Phil. 
Mag.),  that  the  motions  going  on  within  each  molecule  or 
chemical  atom  cause  these  electrons  to  be  waved  about  in  the 
luminiferous  aether,  and  that  in  this  constrained  motion  of 
the  electrons  the  distinctive  spectrum  of  each  kind  of  gas 
seems  to  originate :  since  lines  in  the  spectrum  will  be  fur- 
nished bv  each  term  of  the  Fourier's  series  which  represents 
the  special  motion  of  each  electron  (see  Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society,  vol.  iv.  1891,  p.  585).  In  fact  the 
only  other  conceivable  source  of  these  spectra  is  excluded, 
viz.,  Hertzian  undulations  conseouent  npon  electric  discharges 
within  or  between  the  molecules.  This  is  because  these 
undulations,  if  they  exist,  must  consist  of  waves  of  far  too 
high  frequency  to  produce  lines  that  can  be  visible,  or  even 
that  could  be  situated  within  any  part  of  the  spectrum  that 
has  been  reached  by  photography — a  circumstance  to  which 
my  attention  was  called  oy  Professor  FitzGerald.  They 
cannot,  therefore,  be  the  cause  of  any  part  of  the  knovm 
spectra  of  gases. 

I  am.  Gentlemen, 
Yours  faithfully, 
8  Upper  flomaey  Rise,  N.  G.  JoHNSTONE  Stonby. 

September  4, 1894. 
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April  11th,  1894.— Dr.  Henry  Woodward,  F.K.S., 
Frei^ident,  in  the  Chair. 

^HE  following  communicationd  were  read : — 
^     1.  '  Mesozoic  Eocks  and  Crystalline  Schists  in  the  Lepontine 
Alps.'    By  T.  G.  Bonney,  D.Sc,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.,  Professor  of 
Geology  in  University  College,  London,  and  Fellow  of  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge. 

The  author  described  the  results  of  an  examination  of  the  infold 
of  Jurassic  rock  in  the  Urserentbal,  undertaken  in  the  hope  of 
finding  some  definite  evidence  as  to  the  relations  of  the  marble, 
exposed  near  the  old  church  at  Altkirche,  and  the  adjacent  Jurassic 
rocks.  Good  sections  are  few  and  far  between ;  for  the  comparatively 
perishable  nature  of  the  rock  causes  it  usually  to  be  masked  by 
debris  and  turf. 

The  easternmost  of  the  sections  described  occurs  high  up  on  the 
slopes  north  of  the  Oberalp  road.  Read  off  from  the  northern  side 
it  exhibit-8  (1)  gneiss,  (2)  phyllites  with  bands  of  subcrystalline 
limestone,  etc. — Jurassic,  (3)  a  little  rauchwacko,  (4) '  serititic'  gneiss. 
The  next  section  (about  250  feet  above  the  St.  Gothard  road  at 
Altkirche)  gives  (1)  gneiss,  (2)  covered  ground,  (3)  slabby  marble, 
(4)  phyllite,  (5)  thicker  mass  of  slabby  marble,  (6)  phyllite,  etc., 
(7) '  fiericitic'  gneiss.  The  third  section  (just  above  the  church) 
runs  thus,  using  numbers  to  correspond  with  the  last : — (1)  gneiss, 
(4)  phyllite,  (6)  slabby  marble,  (6)  phyllite,  etc.,  (7)  '  sericitio ' 
gneiss.  It  must  be  remembered  that  on  the  slopes  of  the  Oberalp 
farther  south,  between  the  *•  sericitic '  gneiss  and  the  *  Hospenthal 
Schists,'  another  dark  phyllite  is  found,  generally  considered  by  the 
Swiss  geologists  to  be  Carboniferous.  The  marble  in  the  third  section 
is  in  places  distinctly  banded  with  white  mica,  and  passes  on  the 
nort.hem  side  into  fairly  normal  mica-schist  and  quartzose  schist. 
The  fourth  section,  about  a  mile  away,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rouss  valley,  gives  a  practically  continuous  section  in  phyllite  and 
dark  limestone,  without  any  marble.  In  the  fifth  section,  rather 
more  than  a  mile  farther,  if  any  marble  is  present,  it  is  very  thin  and 
shattered.  At  Realp,  about  3|  miles  farther,  the  next  good  section 
is  obtained.  Here  the  rocks  go  in  the  following  order  (from  the 
northern  side): — (1)  gneiss;  (2)  phyllite  and  limestone ;  (3)  sub- 
crystalline  limestone,  looking  very  crushed;  (4)  the  marble;  (6) 
phyllite,  etc. ;  (6)  Hospenthal  Schists.  The  last  group  of  sections 
occurs  near  the  Furka  Pass.  In  the  first,  crossed  by  the  high  road, 
there  is  no  marble,  but  a  little  rauchwacke  on  the  southern  side. 
The  next  one,  on  the  slopes  below  the  pass,  seems  to  show  two  masses 
of  the  marble  parted  by  a  subcrystalline  limestone  like  that  at 
Realp,  with  phyllite  above  and  below.   Of  the  two  masses  of  marble 
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the  southern  one  can  be  traced  right  across  the  pass,  but  the  extent 
of  the  other  is  not  so  dear. 

Examination  of  the  marble  mentioned  above  shows  in  all  cases 
that  it  has  been  considerably  modified  by  pressure  since  it  became  a 
cr}'stalline  rock.  The  author  discusses  the  evidence  of  these  sections, 
and  maintains  that  the  hypothesis  that  the  marble  is  an  older  rock 
intercalated  by  thrust-faulting  among  Jurassic  strata  leads  to  fewer 
difficulties  than  to  consider  it  as  belonging  to  the  same  system. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  paper  the  results  of  a  re-examination  of 
the  ravine-section  in  the  Val  Canaria,  and  of  some  studies  of  the 
south  side  of  the  Val  Bedretto  are  described,  which,  as  the  author 
maintains,  confirm  the  view  already  expressed  by  him,  viz.,  that 
the  schists  with  black  garnets,  mica,  kyanite,  dolomite,  and  calcite 
(the  last  sometimes  becoming  marbles)  are  rot  altered  Jurassic  rocks 
but  are  much  older. 

2.  *  Notes  on  some  Trachytes,  Metamorphosed  Tuffii,  and  other 
Bocks  of  Igneous  Origin,  on  the  Western  Flank  of  Dartmoor.'  By 
lieutenant-General  C.  A.  McMahon,  F.G.S. 

In  this  paper  the  author  notices  the  occurrence  of  felsite  and 
trachyte  at  Sourton  Tor ;  of  rhyolite  and  of  aluminous  serpentine 
at  Was  Tor ;  and  of  a  dolerite  at  Brent  Tor  in  the  exact  situation 
indicated  by  Mr.  Eutley  as  the  probable  position  of  the  throat  of 
the  Brent  Tor  volcano. 

The  author  describes  extensive  beds  of  tuffe  at  Sourton  Tor  and 
Meldon,  the  matrix  of  which  has  been  converted,  by  contact-meta- 
morphism,  into  what  closely  resembles  the  base  of  a  rhyolite,  and 
which,  in  extreme  cases,  exhibits  fiuxion-structure,  or  a  structure 
closely  resembling  it.  The  fragments  included  in  this  base  are  so 
numerous  that  six  or  seven  different  species  of  lavas  may  be  seen 
in  a  single  slide ;  this  fact,  and  a  consideration  of  the  extensive 
area  over  which  these  beds  extend,  lead  the  author  to  believo 
that  these  beds  are  metamorphosed  tu£fs  and  not  tufaceous  lavas. 

He  then  describes  some  beds  on  the  flank  of  Cock's  Tor,  which 
give  evidence  on  their  weathered  surface  of  an  original  lami- 
nated structure  by  exhibiting  a  corded  appearance  like  corduroy 
doth.  These  beds  are  composed  of  colourless  augite,  set  in  a  base 
which  in  ordinary  light  looks  like  a  structurdess  glass,  but  which 
between  crossed  nicols  is  seen  to  be  an  obscurely  cr}'stalline  felspar. 

The  author  compares  these  rocks  with  that  portion  of  the  Lizard 
hornblende-schists  for  which  a  tufaceous  origin  was  proposed  by 
De  la  Beche  and  other  writers,  induding  Prof.  Bonney  and  himself. 
He  shows  that  the  Lizard  schists  and  the  Cock's  Tor  rocks  agree  in 
specific  gravity  and  in  some  other  characteristics ;  and  he  condudes 
that  at  Cock's  Tor  the  first  stage  in  the  conversion  by  contact- 
action  of  beds  of  fine  volcanic  ash  into  hornblende-schist  had  been 
completed,  and  the  final  stage,  due  to  aqueous  agencies,  had  just 
begun. 

The  paper  condudes  with  some  remarks  on  the  relationship  of 
the  epidiorites  to  the  rocks  of  volcanic  origin. 
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April  25th.— Dr.  Heary  Woodward,  F.K.8., 
President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  communications  were  read : — 

1.  'Further  Notes  on  some  Sections  on  the  New  Railway  from 
Romford  to  Upminster,  and  on  the  Relations  of  the  Thames  Valley 
Beds  to  the  Boulder  Clay.'     By  T.  V.  Holmes,  Esq.,  F.G.8. 

The  author  alludes  to  his  discovery  of  Boulder  Clay  on  this  new 
railway  at  Hornchurch  (dealt  with  in  a  previous  paper,  Q.  J.  G.  S. 
Aug.  1892),  and  describes  the  finding  of  more  Boulder  Clay  dose  to 
Romford  during  the  deepening  and  widening  of  a  cutting  there. 
The  Boulder  Clay  was  on  precisely  the  same  level  as  that  at  Horn- 
church,  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  south-east,  and,  like  it,  was  covered 
by  gravel  belonging  to  the  highest,  and  presumably  oldest^  terrace 
of  the  Thames  Valley  system.     A  portion  of  the  silted-up  channel 
of  an  ancient  stream-course  was  also  found  in  this  Romford  cutting. 
Its  relations  to  the  Boulder  Clay  could  not  be  seen,  as  they  were 
not  in  contact^  but  they  were  alike  covered  by  the  oldest  gravel 
belonging  to  the  Thames  Valley  system.      The  author  discusses  the 
probable  direction  of  the  flow  of  this  stream-course,  and  the  way  in 
which  it  was  superseded  by  the  ancient  Thames.     After  noticing 
certain  points  brought  forward  during  the  discussion  on  his  former 
paper,  he  concludes  with  a  criticism  on  the  views  to  which  Dr. 
Hicks  inclines  in  his  paper  on  the  Sections  in  and  near  Endsleigh 
Street  (Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  zlviii.  1892)  as  regards  tlie  age 
of  those  beds,  asserting  that  they  are,  in  all  probability,  simply  River 
Drift  of  the  Thames  Valley  system,  and  consequently  post-Glacial, 
in  the  senbe  of  being  later  in  date  tiian  the  Boulder  Clay  of  Essex 
and  Middlesex. 

2.  *  On  the  Geology  of  the  Pleistocene  Deposits  in  the  Valley  of 
the  Thames  at  Twi^enham,  with  Contributions  to  the  Flora  and 
Fauna  of  the  Period.'  By  J.  R.  Leeson,  M.D.,  F.L.8.,  F.G.S.,  and 
G.  B.  Laflfan,  Esq.,  B.So.,  F.G.8. 

The  section  described  in  this  paper  was  exposed  during  the  con- 
struction of  an  effluent  from  the  Twickenham  sewago-works  to  the 
Thames.     Its  length  was  about  one  mile. 

The  beds  exposed  were : — (1)  Coarse  reddish-yellow  gravels, 
coloured  blue  below,  lying  on  an  eroded  surface  of  (2)  Dark  blue 
loam,  varying  in  thickness,  the  greatest  thickness  seen  being  3  feet, 
at  a  place  where  the  bottom  was  not  reached;  (3)  Dark  sand; 
(4)  Coarse  ballast-gravel ;  (6)  London  Clay. 

.  The  loam  (which  is  quite  a  local  deposit)  yielded  8  species 
of  mollusca  and  14  species  of  plants,  all  still  living  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. A  number  of  mammalian  bones  referable  to  7  species 
were  lying  just  on  the  surface  of  the  loam.  Amongst  the  forms 
were  bison  and  reindeer. 

The  authors  consider  that  the  loam  was  deposited  in  a  small  lake, 
and  they  allude  to  similarities  between  it  and  a  deposit  described 
by  Dr.  Hicks  as  occurring  in  the  Endsleigh  Street  excavations. 

3.  'On  a  new  Goniatite  from  the  Lower  Coal  Measures.'  By 
Herbert  Bolton,  Esq.,  F.B.8.E. 
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LI.  Intelligence  and  Miscellaneous  Articles. 

A  STUDY  OF  UNIPOLAR  INDUCTION. 
BY  PROF.  DR.  ERNST  LBOHBR. 

^PHE  first  part  contains  historical  and  general  observations,  and 
■*-  shows  that  neither  previous  experiments  nor  the  more  recent 
modifications  can  settle  this  question.  It  appears  that  the  Biot- 
Savart  law,  of  the  action  of  a  rectilinear  conductor  on  a  magnetic 
pole,  is  not  in  harmony  with  experimental  facts. 

The  second  part  contains  a  condensed  account  of  the  experi- 
ment of  an  electrometric  proof  of  electrostatic  charges  of  a  rota- 
ting magnet.  The  author  does  not  consider  these  experiments  to 
be  free  from  objection. 

The  third  part  contains  the  experirnentum  crueisy  and  the  decision 
of  the  question  raised.  A  magnet  is  di^^ded  by  an  equatorial 
section  in  two  parts,  each  of  which  can  rotate  separately.  By 
means  of  suitable  spring  contacts  it  is  possible  to  obtain  from  the 
two  ends  of  the  magnet  an  induction  current  which  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  due  to  a  cutting  of  the  rotating  lines  of  force  in  the  short 
fixed  spring  contacts.  The  current  is  easily  explaijied  if  we  adopt 
the  view  of  Faraday,  which,  however,  he  afterwards  abandoneil, 
that  the  rotating  magnet  cuts  its  own  fijced  lines  of  force,  and 
thus  has  an  electromotive  action. — Wiener  Berichte^  July  12, 
1894. 


ON  THE  CIRCULAR  MAGNETIZATION  OF  IRON  WIRES. 
BY  PROF.  DR.  IGN.  KLBMENCIO. 

The  author  investigated,  in  wires  of  soft  and  hard  iron  and  of 
Bessemer  steel,  the  extra  currents  which  are  formed  on  passing  a 
current  owing  to  circular  magnetization.  From  the  extra  currents 
the  susceptibility  in  a  circular  direction  may  be  calculated  by  a 
formula  of  Kirchhoff.  The  susceptibility  in  an  axial  direction  for 
different  field-strengths  was  determined.  The  experiments  showed 
that  qualitatively  the  course  of  the  susceptibility  in  both  directions 
is  pretty  much  the  same.  Quantitatively,  however,  the  following 
difference  is  to  be  observed.  With  soft-annealed  iron  the  sus- 
ceptibility about  the  axis  is  less  than  in  the  direction  of  the  ax^s. 
If  the  iron  wire  is  hardened  by  a  stress,  the  susceptibility  in  a 
longitudinal  direction  diminishes  more  rapidly  than  in  the  circular, 
and  the  behaviour  observed  for  soft  iron  may  even  be  reversed. 

Simultaneous  experiments  on  remanent  magnetism  gave  greater 
values  for  this  with  circular  than  with  axial  magnetization,  especially 
in  hard  iron  and  steel.  Brepeated  demagnetization  with  greater 
field-strengths  increases  the  susceptibiUty  for  weaker  fields,  even 
with  circular  magnetization. —  Wiener  Beriehte,  July  6,  1894. 
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LII.   Wave-LenfftJis  of  Electridtt/  on  Iron  Wires^ 
By  Charles  E.  St.  John,  A.M.* 

[Plate  Xn.] 

THE  question  whether  the  magnetic  properties  of  iron  are 
called  into  play  under  extremely  rapid  alternations  of 
the  magnetizing  forces  is  an  interesting  one,  and  has  received 
various  answers. 

Hertz  found  negative  results  when  he  replaced  one  side  of 
a  rectangular  copper  resonator  f  by  an  equal  iron  wire  ;  and 
in  a  later  paper,  on  the  "  Finite  V  elocity  of  Electromagnetic 
Action"},  when  he  compares  the  rate  of  propagation  along 
copper  and  iron  wires,  he  concludes  "  that  the  rate  of  propa- 
gation in  all  wires  is  the  same,  and  we  are  justified  in  speaking 
of  it  as  a  definite  velocity.  Even  iron  wires  are  no  exception 
to  this  general  rule ;  hence  the  magnetic  properties  of  the  iron 
are  not  called  into  play  by  such  rapid  disturbances'' §. 

Dr.  Oliver  J.  Lodge  attacked  the  question  by  means  of  his 
experiment  on  the  alternate  path.     In  his  *  Lightning  Con- 
ductors and  Lightning  Guards '  (1892),  he  remarks  : — ^*'  But 
everyone  will  say — and  I  should  have  said  before  trying — 
surely  iron  has  more  self-induction  than  copper.    A  current 

*  Communicated  by  Prof.  J.  Trowbridge. 

t  Wied.  Arm.  xxxi.  p.  429  (1887).         %  Ibid,  xxxiv.  p.  351  (1888). 

§  *  Electric  Waves,' p.  113. 

Pldl.  Mag.  S.  5.  Vol.  38.  No.  234.  Nov.  1894.  2  G 
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going  through  iron  has  to  magnetize  it  in  concentric  cylinders, 
and  this  takes  time.  Bat  experimeni'  declares  against  this 
view  for  the  case  of  leyden-jar  discharges.'' 

Prof.  John  Trowbridge  has  shown*  that  the  magnetic 
character  of  iron  wires  exercises  an  important  influence  upon 
the  decay  of  electrical  oscillations  of  high  frequency,  and  that 
currents  of  such  frequency  as  occur  in  leyden-jar  discharges 
magnetize  the  iron.  The  spark  in  geometrically  similar 
oscillating  circuits  of  copper  and  iron  was  photographed  by 
means  of  a  revolving  mirror,  and  the  number  of  oscillations 
on  the  negatives  compared. 

Prof.  JT  J.  Thomson  has  shown  f  that  the  presence  of  iron 
can  affect  the  rapidly  oscillating  electric  discharges  through 
a  rarefied  gas  by  absorbing  the  energy  of  the  discharges. 

In  a  paper  upon  the  "  Absorption  tower  of  Metals  for  the 
Energy  of  Electric  Waves,"  J  V,  Bjerknes  has  also  given 
results  that  prove  the  great  damping  power  of  magnetic 
metals  upon  electric  oscillations  of  very  high  frequency 
(100,000,000  double  oscillations  per  second). 

If  the  damping  power  of  iron  is  due  to  the  fact  that  its 
magnetic  properties  are  brought  into  play  under  such  rapidly 
alternating  forces,  it  still  remains  an  interesting  question 
whether  the  self-induction  of  an  iron  circuit  is  measurably 
greater  than  that  of  a  similar  copper  circuit,  and  whether  the 
wave-length  remains  constant  for  oscillations  of  the  same 
period. 

In  the  determinations  of  the  wave-length  due  to  iho 
Hertzian  vibrator,  the  arrangement  originated  by  Hertz  §, 
and  modified  by  Lecher  |l  and  by  Sarasin  and  De  La  Rive  II, 
has  been  very  generally  employed.  In  this  arrangement 
secondary  disks  were  placed  face  to  face  with  the  plates  of 
the  vibrator  and  near  to  them,  to  each  secondary  disk  a  long 
wire  was  attached,  and  these  wires  carried  through  the  air 
parallel  to  each  other,  with,  sometimes,  an  additional  disk  on 
the  free  ends. 

With  such  an  arrangement  no  exact  adjustment  of  the 
length  of  the  secondary  circuit  was  required  in  order  to  excite 
powerful  oscillations  in  it,  for  the  direct  electrostatic  induction 

*  <  Proceedings  of  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,'  xxv.. 
May  27. 1891. 
t  PhiL  Mag.  [6]  xxxil  p.  466,  July  1891. 
t  Wied.  Ann.  xliv.  p.  74  (1891). 
S  Ihid,  xxxiv.  p.  651  (1888). 
II-  Ibid.  xlL  p.  860. 
4  ArcMv€8  des  Sciences  Pfysiquea,  t  zxiii.  p.  113  (1890). 
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between  the  plates  of  the  secondary  and  the  disks  on  the 
ends  of  the  primary  wires  was  so  great  that  vigorous  oscil- 
lations were  produced  along  the  secondary  vdres  whatever 
their  length  might  be,  and  several  systems  of  waves  could 
be  detected  which  seemed  to  give  experimental  grounds  for 
believing  that  the  wave- system  sent  out  from  the  Hertzian 
vibrator  was  very  complex. 

The  capacity  of  the  vibrator  is  increased  by  the  presence  of 
these  secondary  disks  so  neai  to  the  vibrator-plates,  so  that 
the  wave-length  found  under  these  conditions  is  nqt  that 
due  to  the  simple  Hertzian  vibrator  but  that  due  to  a  very 
complex  oscillating  system  with  somewhat  obscure  internal 
reactions.  Especially  is  this  true  when  the  wires  are  bridged 
as  in  the  Lecher  arrangement.  The  latter  calls  attention  to  the 
change  in  the  sound  of  the  primary  spark  when  the  secondary 
wires  are  bridged  by  a  conductor.  There  is  a  very  marked 
difference  in  the  spark  when  the  secondary  circuit  is  removed 
'  entirely :  the  spark  then  loses  much  in  body  and  explosive 
character.  The  secondary  circuit  under  these  conditions 
exerts  apparently  a  strong  reaction  upon  the  primary. 

It  seemed  desirable  to  devise  some  form  of  secondary 
depending  more  directly  upon  the  principle  of  electrical 
resonance,  the  use  of  which  would  pot  increase  the  capacity 
of  the  vibrator,  and  whose  reaction  upon  it  would  be  d. 
minimum.  This  was  done  by  omitting  the  secondary  disks 
and  using  simply  a  long  wire  as  shown  in  fig.  1. 

Fig.  1. 
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The  secondary  circuit  consists  of  the  long  rectangle  PQRS. 
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which  is  carefnlly  adjasted  to  resonance  before  any  other 
measurements  are  made. 

For  determining  the  occurrence  of  resonance  and  for  ex- 
ploring the  wires  to  obtain  the  wave  form,  the  bolometer  as 
described  by  Paalzow  and  Rubens  *  was  used  in  connexion 
with  Bubens's  t  adaptation  of  it.  The  exploring  terminals  of 
the  bolometer  are  shown  at  P,  fig.  2.     They  consist  of  two 

Fig.  2. 


capillary  glass  tubes  set  in  a  frame  of  wood;  the  tubes  slide 
over  the  wires  to  be  explored,  and  around  each  tube  is 
wrapped,  by  a  single  turn,  one  of  the  lead  wires  to  the 
bolometer.  Electric  oscillations  in  the  secondary  circuit 
cause  inductively  alternating  currents  along  the  lead  wires 
through  one  arm  of  a  balanced  Wheatstone  bridge,  which 
forms  the  bolometer.  This  arm  of  the  bridge  is  made  of  fine 
iron  wire,  and  so  arranged  that  the  bridge  current  and  these 
oscillating  currents  traverse  it  without  affecting  each  other. 
The  bridge  is  thrown  out  of  balance  by  the  increase  of  resist- 
ance caused  by  the  heat  generated  from  the  alternating 
currents,  and  a  corresponding  throw  of  the  galvanometer  is 
produced. 

To  adjust  the  circuit  to  resonance  the  exploring  terminals 
were  placed  at  PS  (fig.  1).  The  induction-coil  was  put  in 
action,  and  the  reading  of  the  bolometer  taken  for  this  length 
of  wire.  A  few  centimetres  of  wire  were  cut  off  and  the  reading 
again  taken.     This  operation  was  repeated  until  a  maximum 

*  ''Anwendung  des  bolometrischen  Princips  auf  electrische  Messungen/' 
Wied.  Arm.  xxxvii.  p.  529. 

t  ''  Ueber  stehende  electriscbe  WeUen  in  Drahien  iind  deren  Messong," 
Ibid,  xUL  p.  154. 
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point  was  passed.  The  wires  were  renewed,  and  the  operation 
repeated  again  and  again.  A  sharp  and  unmistakable  maxi* 
mum  was  found  when  P  Q  was  859  centim.  long.  (fig.  3).  The 
effect  fell  off  rapidly  either  when  the  wires  were  lengthened  or 
shortened  from  this  point.  The  result  is  shown  graphically  in 
fig.  2  fPl.  XII.),  where  distances  from  Q  are  us^  as  abscissas 
and  deflexions  of  the  galvanometer  as  ordinates.     When  the 
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circuit  IS  thus  arranged,  there  is  little  effect  produced  upon  it 
by  the  vibrator  unless  it  is  near  the  point  of  resonance.  The 
period  of  the  vibrator  is  the  controlling  factor,  and  the  in* 
fluence  of  the  secondary  circuit  is  greatly  reduced. 

To  determine  the  character  of  the  vibration  along  the  wire, 
the  lengths  Q  P  and  R  S  (fig.  1)  were  fixed  at  859  centim., 
the  exploring  terminals  were  moved  along  the  rectangle,  and 
the  bolometer-readings  taken  for  each  position  of  the  explor- 
ing terminals.  The  graphic  representation  of  the  results  is 
given  in  fig.  1  of  PI.  All.,  where,  as  in  all  the  curves,  the 
abscissas  are  the  length  of  the  sides  of  the  rectangle  and  the 
ordinates  the  bolometer-readings.  The  character  of  the  curve 
indicates  a  simple  form  of  vibration.  The  total  length  of  the 
wire  is  equivalent  to  7  half  wave-lengths.  The  minimum 
points  occur  at  nearly  equal  intervals,  and  the  distance  from 
the  minimum  at  748  centim.  to  the  centre  0  (fig.  1)  of 
the  side  Q  R  may  be  taken  as  3  half  wave-lengths.  This 
furnishes  a  ready  means  of  calculating  the  half  wave-length. 
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QB=30'cehtim.  748  +  15=763  centim.  763-r3= 254-3 
centim .  «=  a  half  wave-length .  The  distance  from  this  mini  mum 
to  the  end  of  the  wire  P  should  be  a  fourth  wave-len^h  of 
127'15  centim.  The  actual  distance  is  859—748=111  centim., 
so  that  the  correction  for  the  free  end  of  the  wire  is  about 
16  centim. 

'.  To  adjust  the  length  of  the  wire  under  this  arrangement  was 
a  work  of  considerable  difficulty,  but  the  possibility  of  using 
a  single-vdre  circuit  free  from  disturbing  capacities  over- 
balanced much  inconvenience.  To  remove  some  of  this, 
the  ends  P  and  S  were  wound  upon  wooden  bobbins,  so  that 
shortening  and  lengthening  could  be  produced  without 
cutting  the  wire.  This  was  a  marked  gain  in  convenience  ; 
but  the  changing  size  and  form  of  the  coils,  as  the  wire 
was  shortened  or  lengthened,  altered  the  capacity  at  the  end 
slightly  and  somewhnt  irregularly.  This  led  to  the  adoption 
of  the  arrangement  shown  in  fig.  2. 

The  secondary  circuit  consists  of  the  rectangle  K  L  M  N 
with  the  side  L  N  open;  the  lengths  of  the  sides  K  L  and  M  N 
can  be  varied  between  15  centim.  and  1000  centim.  The 
ends  are  really  formed  by  the  small  copper  boxes  L  and  N. 
These  were  10  centim.  square  and  4  centim.  thick,  and 
mounted  upon  the  wooden  bar  E  by  insulating  supports. 
Within  the  boxes  were  wooden  bobbins  fixed  on  a  hard  rubber 
axle,  and  each  capable  of  holding  10  metres  of  the  largest 
wire  experimented  upon.  In  the  front  of  each  box  was  a 
small  opening  for  the  passage  of  the  wire,  but,  to  insure  a 
finn  contact  between  the  wire  and  the  boxes,  a  brass  block 
was  soldered  on  the  inner  side  of  the  front  and  a  binding 
^crew  passed  in  from  the  side  of  the  box.  The  bar  E  was 
fastened  to  a  wooden  support  resting  upon  a  car  which  ran 
on  a  wooden  track  extending  the  entire  length  of  the  room. 
The  car  carried  a  brake  so  that  the  wires  could  be  drawn  taut, 
and  the  wooden  screw  held  the  axle  from  turning.  With  this 
urrangementthe  length  of  the  wire  could  be  varied  at  pleasure 
while  the  end  capacities  remained  constant. 

The  end  capacities  are  not  a  desirable  feature,  for  their  own 
sake,  since  they  destroy  the  perfect  simplicity  of  the  plain 
rectangular  circuit,  and  seem  to  detract  somewhat  from  the 
sharpness  of  the  maxima ;  but  the  gain  in  convenience  and 
the  possibility  of  obtaining  a  large  number  of  observations 
whose  average  values  can  be  used  may  overbalance  these 
t^onsiderations. 

For  making  and  breaking  the  current  through  the  induction- 
X5oil,  an  interruptor  which  would  work  wiUi  certainty  and 
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regiilarity  was  mtich  needed.  With  the  assistance  of  the 
mecbanician  of  the  laboratory  I  devised  an  interrupter  which 
gave  very  satisfactory  results. 

A  small  electric  motor  M  (fig.  4)  was  used  to  produce  the 
necessary  motion^  This  was  actuated  by  the  current  from  two 
storage-cells,  and  ran  at  a  fairly  constant  speed.  The  armaturd 
of  the  motor  was  in  three  sections^  and  was  free  from  dead 
points^  giving  it  the  great  advantage  for  the  present  purpose 
that  it  could  be  set  in  action  simply  by  closing  the  circuit, 
making  it  possible  to  control  it  from  the  observer's  station. 

Fig.  4.    I  Scale. 


The  motor  was  geared  to  the  two-crank  shaft  K  by  means  of 
a  wheel  and  pinion.  The  speed  of  the  shaft  K  was  about  750 
revolutions  per  minute^  so  that  about  25  breaks  were  made 
per  second.     The  plunging-rods  were  thinned  at  0  so  that 
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thejr  were  flexible  and  gave  the  required  freedom  of  motion. 
They  ran  through  the  bed-plate  and  the  brass  bar  below,  which 
served  as  guides.  The  pluneing-rods  carried  bind-screws  bj 
which  the  flexible  coils  leading  the  current  from  the  brass 
post  Q  were  attached.  The  lower  ends  of  the  plungers  were  of 
No.  18  platinum  wire.  The  brass  bottoms  of  the  glass  mercury- 
cups  screwed  into  the  brass  arm  N,  which  was  adjustable  by 
means  of  the  collar  and  binding-screw  L  along  the  pillar  P. 
At  P  was  attached  one  pole  of  the  battery  actuating  the 
coil  and  also  one  pole  of  the  condenser  in  the  base  of  the 
coil,  and  <it  Q  was  attached  one  pole  of  the  coil  and  the  other 
pole  of  the  condenser.  .The  cups  were  filled  with  mercury  to 
a  height  of  8  millim.  and  then  filled  with  alcohol  to  within  a 
few  milUmetres  of  the  top.  They  usually  required  cleaning 
only  after  several  houra'  use,  when  the  surface  of  the  mercury 
consisted  of  very  fine  globules,  and  sharp  breaks  were  not 
made  at  each  stroke  of  the  plunger  as  was  indicated  by  the 
occasional  failure  of  the  spark.  The  character  of  the  spark 
depended  much  upon  the  exact  height  of  the  mercury -cups. 
The  adjustment  was  best  made  while  the  coil  was  in  action  by 
raising  or  lowering  the  cups  until  the  spark  had  a  white  body 
and  a  peculiar  snap. 

The  plates  of  the  Hertz  vibrator  were  40  centim.  square 
and  fixed  at  61  centim.  apart.  The  spark-gap  was  supplied 
with  platinum-faced  balls  (3  centim.  in  diameter),  which 
worked  with  less  trouble  than  the  usual  brass  ones.  The  side 
K  M  (fig.  2)  of  the  secondary  circuit  was  parallel  to  the  con- 
ductor forming  the  vibrator  plates,  and  fixed  at  6  centim. 
distance  with  its  centre  0  opposite  the  spark-gap.  The  long 
sides  of  the  rectangular  secondary  lay  in  a  horizontal  plane, 
and  ran  through  the  centre  of  the  room  at  a  height  of  1*6 
metre  above  the  floor.  They  were  held  by  their  end  supports 
at  30  centim.  apart.  The  induction-coil  was  53  centim.  long, 
19  centim.  in  diameter,  and  was  excited  by  the  current  from 
five  storage-cells.  A  sparking  distance  of  about  6  millim. 
was  most  eifective  in  producing  oscillations  in  the  secondary 
circuit. 

The  following  method  was  pursued  in  taking  the  observa- 
tions. The  interrupter  was  set  in  action,  the  circuit  closed 
through  the  induction-coil,  and  an  observation  taken  of  the 
first  swing  of  the  needle.  The  circuits  were  broken  as  soon 
as  the  needle  reached  the  end  of  its  first  swing,  and  the  extent 
of  this  excursion  was  the  reading  recorded.  In  accordance 
with  the  experience  of  Paalzow  and  Rubens,  it  was  found 
that  a  steady  deflexion  could  not  be  obtained,  but  this  first 
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swing  waSj  under  like  conditions,  satisfactorily  constant;  and 
a  preliminary  calibration  of  the  instrument  by  passing  currents 
of  known  strength  through  it,  showed  that  the  square  root  of 
the  deflexion  taken  in  this  manner  was  in  a  constant  ratio  to 
the  current. 

The  same  copper  wire  (diameter  0*1201  centim.)  that  had 
been  used  in  tne  secondary  without  end  capacities  was  used 
for  the  rectangle  K  L  M  if  in  fig.  2,  and,  with  the  exploring 
terminals  close  to  L  and  N,  the  maximum  point  was  found  by 
lengthening  and  shortening  the  wire.  Bolometer-readings 
were  taken  for  each  length  used.  Td  insure  the  constant 
activity  of  the  spark,  a  convenient  length  was  taken  as  a  point 
of  reference,  and  observations  taken  at  this  point  before  and 
after  a  series  of  readings.  If  the  spark  hdd  remained  con- 
stant, the  readings  were  retained.  A  maximum  point  was 
foand  when  KL  was  818  centim.  The  sides  were  fixed  at 
this  length,  and  the  form  of  the  wave  was  obtained  by  sliding 
the  exploring  terminals  along  the  wire,  and  taking  bolometer 
observations  for  each  position.  The  result  is  shown  in  fig.  3 
of  PI.  XII.  The  critical  points  were  determined  several 
times,  and  the  steadiness  of  the  spark  insured  by  choosing,  as 
before,  a  point  of  reference.  The  curve  shows  three  minima 
at  240,  496,  and  752  centim.,  stjirting  from  0.  These  give 
half  wave-lengths  of  255, 256,  and  256  centim.,  with  an  average 
of  255*6  centim.  The  third  minimum  at  752  centim..  was 
determined  with  care,  as  it  was  to  be  used  as  a  basis  for  calcu- 
lating the  half  wave-length.  An  error  in  determining  the 
position  of  this  minimum  would  be  divided  by  three,  since 
the  distance  from  0  to  this  minimum  was  three  half  wave- 
lengths.  The  total  length  of  the  circuit  was  seven  half  wave- 
lengths, and  it  was  the  equivalent  of  one  fourth  of  a  wave- 
length from  the  third  minimum  to  the  end.  The  actual 
distance  to  the  end  was  818  —  752  =  66  centim.  127-8— 66  = 
61*8  centim. = the  equivalent  of  the  capacities  in  centimetres 
of  wire. 

A  comparison  of  the  curve  (fig.  1,  PI.  XII.)  obtained  from 
the  plain  wire  circuit  with  the  curve  (fig.  3)  obtained  when 
capacities  were  fixed  on  the  free  ends^  shows  a  quite  satis- 
factory agreement,  which  tends  to  create  confidence  in  both 
methods.  The  halt'  wave-length  by  the  first  is  254'3  centim. 
and  by  the  second  it  is  255*6,  values  which  differ  by  about 
one-half  of  1  per  cent.  There  is  a  marked  difference,  as 
was  to  be  expected,  in  the  form  of  the  curve  next  the  free 
ends.  When  end  capacities  were  used,  the  accumulation  of 
charges  seemed  largely  confined  to  them,  out  of  reach  of  the 
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explaring  terminal?,  while  with  the  plain  wire  it  seemed  <lis- 
tribated  over  a  greater  distance.  In  each  case  the  effect  of 
the  ends  was  to  make  the  cnrve  depart  from  the  normal  form 
along  the  free  wire. 

The  theory  of  my  investigations  rests  upon  the  principle  of 
electrical  resonance.  The  sides  of  the  rectangle  K  L  M  N 
(fig.  2,  p.  428)  were  shortened  to  a  few  centimetres  in  length, 
so  that  it  coald  be  safely  assumed  that  the  period  of  the 
secondary  was  considerably  shorter  than  that  of  the  vibrator. 
The  exploring  terminals  were  kept  at  LN,  and  bolometer 
observations  taken  for  each  small  addition  to  the  length  of  the 
sides  K  L  and  M  N.  When  best  resonance  was  found  wirh 
the  shortest  length  of  the  secondary  circuit  that  gave  a  maxi- 
mum, it  was  assumed  that  the  secondary  had  the  same  period 
as  the  vibrator  and  that  its  equivalent  length  was  a  half  wave- 
length, its  actual  length  depending  upon  the  effect  due  to  the 
free  ends.  The  occurrence  of  resonance  is  a  very  marked 
phenomenon  even  with  a  vibrator  that  damps  as  rapidly  as 
the  Hertzian.  The  accompanying  table  shows  two  series  of 
readings  for  the  first  maximum  when  an  iron  wire  was 
used : — 

LengthoffddeBof  rectangle...  15    25    35    40        42*3       45       50    60    75 

DeflexioM  of  Galvanometer.. .107  145  156    1^3    1992    181-5  140  81    43 

...  94  119  161     185      191       178      136  76    34 

There  can  be  no  free  motion  of  electricity  at  the  ends  of  the 
secondary  circuit,  but  an  accumulation  alternately  positive 
and  negative,  and  a  resulting  alternation  of  potential,  the 
phase  at  L  being  always  opposite  to  the  phase  at  N  in  case  of 
resonance.  Elsewhere  along  the  circuit  the  electricity  moves 
with  more  freedom  and  less  accumulation.  The  point  0  may 
be  called  the  electrical  middle  of  the  circuit,  where  the  accu- 
mulation is  least  and  the  movement  most  unrestrained.  The 
electromotive  impulses  from  the  vibrator  act  directly  upon  the 
side  K  M,  so  that  0  remains  a  point  of  free  motion  or  the 
ventral  segment  of  the  wave,  while  L  and  N  are  always  places 
of  no  electric  movement,  or  the  nodal  points.  The  shoi-test 
circuit  being  a  half  wave-length,  a  second  resonating  circuit 
ought  to  be  found  by  increasing  each  side  of  the  rectangle 
by  a  half  wave-length,  making  the  circuit  three  half  wave- 
lengths long,  and  a  third  when  the  circuit  is  five  half  wave- 
lengths, and  so  on  *.     It  is  known  that  the  change  of  period 

«  J.  J.  Thomson,  <  Recent  HeBearches  in  Electricity  and  Magnetism/ 
p.  297. 
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produced  bv  replacing  copper  by  iron  does  not  exceed  2 
per  cent.  The  difference  in  length  between  a  copper  and  an 
iron  circuit  of  the  same  perioa  would  be  very  small  with 
circuits  a  half  wave-length  long  ;  but  this  difference  would 
be  three  times  as  great  with  circuits  three  half  wave-lengths 
longj  and  there  might  be  a  cumulative  diflference  that  would 
become  measurable  by  the  use  of  circuits  of  still  greater 
length.  To  examine  this  question,  a  copper  wire  (diameter 
0*1201  centim.)  was  used  as  the  secondary  circuit  in  fig.  2. 
The  sides  were  taken  15  centim,  long, and  gradually  lengthened 
to  875  centim.,  and  bolometer-readings  taken  for  each  addition, 
the  exploring  terminals  being  always  at  the  ends  L  and  N. 
The  result  is  shown  graphically  by  the  upper  curve  in  fig.  4, 
Pi.  XII.  The  critical  points  in  the  curve  are  the  results 
of  many  separate  determinations.  The  unsteadiness  of  the 
spark  on  the  vibrator  made  the  determinations  somewhat 
laborious,  though  a  single  scries  of  observations  would  locate 
a  maximum  very  closely.  After  this  had  been  done,  the  space 
of  about  a  metre,  including  the  maximum  point,  was  worked 
over  forward  and  back ;  the  constancy  of  the  spark  was 
insured  by  choosing  a  convenient  point  of  reference,  as 
already  described. 

An  examination  of  the  curve  shows  four  maxima  occurring  - 
when  the  sides  of  the  rectangle  were  45,  306,  562*5,  and 
818  centim.  long.  The  additions  of  wire  for  the  successive 
maxima  after  the  first  were  261,  256*5,  and  255*5.  These 
should  be  half  wave-lengths.  The  last  two  agree  well,  but 
the  first  differs  from  the  average  of  the  last  two  (256  centim.) 
b}'  5  centim.  The  sides  were  fixed  at  818  centim.  and  the 
wave-form,  fig.  3  (PI.  XII.),  was  obtained.  From  this  the  half 
wave-length  was  found  to  be  255*6  centim.,  and  the  total 
length  of  the  circuit  seven  half  wave-lengths.  By  fixing  the 
sides  of  the  rectangle  at  562*5  centim.  and  306  centim.,  a 
similar  investigation  showed  the  circuits  to  be  respectively 
5  and  3  half  wave-lengths  long. 

An  explanation  of  the  fact  that  the  distance  between  the  first 
and  second  maxima  was  anomalously  large  may  possibly  be 
this:  for  the  first  maximum  the  sides  of  the  rectangle  were  but 
45  centim.  long,  so  that  the  effect  of  the  closed  end  was  rela- 
tively great  and  the  maximum  appeared  earlier  than  it  other- 
wise would,  but  when  the  rectangle  was  300  centim.  long, 
the  influence  of  the  closed  end  became  relatively  small,  and 
the  second  and  future  maxima  came  in  the  normal  position?. 
Besides,  in  the  first  case  the  capacity  was  largely  local,  while 
in  the  others  it  was  mainly  distributive.  This  same  eflfect 
appeared  in  every  case,  and  seemed  a  constant  phenomenon. 
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The  maximum  I  omitted  from  the  ahove  discussion  was  not 
constantly  present,  but  appeared  when  the  primary  spark  was 
especially  active,  and  seems  to  belong  to  a  circuit  whose 
period  is  to  the  period  of  the  vibrator  in  the  ratio  of  5:3. 
The  sides  of  the  rectangle  were  127*5  centim.  long  and  the 
end  capacities  equivalent  to  62  centim.  of  wire.  The  half 
wave-length  was  30  +  127-5  X  2  +  62  x  2  =  409  centim. 
409  -7-  255-6  =  1-6  nearly. 

This  was  the  only  indication  of  complexity  in  the  vibratioa 
of  the  Hertz  vibrator;  and  it  may  be  explained  by  supposing 
that  such  a  vibration  is  superposed  upon  the  fundamental  rate 
of  the  oscillator,  or  that  the  oscillator  when  particularly  active 
can  excite  a  circuit  having  such  a  ratio  to  itself.  This  last 
seems  the  simpler,  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  a  circuit  of 
the  ratio  3 :  2  should  not  be  excited  as  well.  The  maximum 
I  would  indicate  the  presence  of  an  undertone  rather  than  an 
overtone.  This  point  requires  more  investigation  than  it 
has  been  possible  to  give  it,  and  will  be  left  undecided  for 
the  present. 

An  annealed  iron  wire  (diameter  0'1186  centim.)  was  put 
in  place  of  the  copper,  and  the  same  series  of  observations 
repeated.  The  results  are  shown  in  the  lower  curve  of  the 
upper  pair  in  fig.  4,  PI.  XII.  The  maxima  E  F  G  H 
appear  at  42*5,  801,  553,  and  805  centim.,  in  each  case 
before  the  corresponding  maximum  with  the  copper;  and  the 
diflference  is  seen  to  increase  with  the  length  of  the  circuits. 
The  successive  additions  were  258*5,  252,  and  252  centim., 
the  last  two  agreeing,  but  the  first,  as  with  the  copper,  is  much 
larger.  With  the  sides  of  the  rectangle  fixed  at  805  centim., 
the  form  of  the  wave  was  foimd  as  shown  in  fig.  2  of  the 
plate.  The  third  minimum  occurs  at  740  centim.  Calculated 
as  before,  the  half  wave-length  is  740  +  15=755.  755-f-3 
=  251*6  centim.  This  agrees  well  with  the  value  252  given 
above  by  the  last  two  additions,  but  differs  by  4  centim.  from 
the  value  found  when  the  copper  was  used. 

The  same  series  of  observations  was  repeated  with  a  second 

5 air  of  finer  wires  (diameter  of  copper  wire  0*07836  centim., 
iameter  of  iron  wire  0*0785  centim.).  The  results  are  shown 
in  the  lower  pair  of  curves  in  fig.  4  of  the  plate^  A  com- 
parison of  the  curves  shows  the  same  general  result,  which 
appears  more  distinctly  from  the  following  table  : — 
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1st  Maximum. 

2nd  Maximum. 

3rd  Maximum. 

4lh  Maximum. 

Ou. 

Fe. 

Diff 

Ou. 

306 

300 

1 

Fe. 

301 
294 

Diff. 

5 
6 

Cu. 

562-6 
652 

Fe. 

653 
640 

Diff. 

9-6 
12 

Ou. 

818 
790 

Fe. 

805 
784 

Diff 

13 
15 

Upper  pair... 
Lower  pair... 

45 
40 

42-5 
37-5 

2-5 
2-5 

The  successive  differences  should  he  in  the  ratio  of  1,  3,  5, 
7,  if  the  theory  of  the  present  investigation  is  correct.  The 
differences  for  the  first  two  maxima  are  very  small,  so  that 
the  experimental  error  in  their  determination  would  he 
relatively  large,  and  in  the  case  of  the  fourth  maximum  the 
damping  was  so  great  that  it  was  difficult  to  fix  the  point 
with  certainty,  fiie.  difference  for  the  third  maximum  was 
relatively  large  and  the  determination  of  the  point  was  sharp. 
Taking  this  difference  as  a  point  of  reference,  the  calculated 
and  observed  values  are  shown  in  the  accompanying  table :— 


Ist  Maximum. 

2ud  Maximum. 

3rd  Maximum. 

4th  Maximum. 

Oalcu- 
lated. 

Ob- 
served. 

Oalcu- 
lated. 

Ob- 
served. 

Calcu- 
lated. 

Ob- 
served. 

Calcu- 
lated. 

Ob- 
served. 

Upper  pair... 
Lower  pair... 

1-9 
2-4 

2-5 
2-5 

5-7 
72 

5 
6 

9-5 
12 

9-5 
12 

13-3 
16-8 

13 
15 

The  observed  half  wave-lengths  for  the  four  wires  are  : — 

f  Copper  (diameter  0*1201  centim.)    255*6  centim. 
\  Iron       (       „        0*1186  centim.)    251*6  centim. 

f  Copper  (       „        0*07836  centim.)  251-6  centim. 
\  Iron      (       „        0*07850  centim.)  246*8  centim. 

The  wires  in  each  pair,  were  as  near  the  same  diameter  as 
could  be  found,  the  iron  of  the  larger  pair  having  slightly 
the  smaller  diameter^  but  the  copper  being  the  smaller  one  in 
the  second  case.  In  other  respects  the  circuits  compared  were 
as  nearly  identical  as  possible.  The  capacity  per  unit  length 
being  the  same  for  wires  of  the  same  diameter,  the  shortening 
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of  the  wave-length  when  iron  displaced  copper  most  be  caused 

by  an  increased  self-induction  due  to  the  magnetic  properties 

of  the  iron.     This  implies  that  the  magnetization  of  iron  can 

be  reversed  115  million  times  per  second.     This  reduced  the 

"  time  lag  "  of  magnetization  to  very  narrow  limits^  if  forces 

of  such  duration  Ciin  magnetize  the  iron. 

In   the  case  of  extremely   rapid  oscillations  Prof.  J.  J. 

Thomson  has  shown  ('  Becent  Bebcarches  in  Electricity  and 

2 
Magnetism/  sec.  295)  that  approximately  y'==-T— ,  where 

JL/0 

y~^i^  the  square  of  the  frequency,  and  L'  is  the  self-induction 

for  very  rapid  oscillations  and  C  the  capacity  of  the  system. 
It  is  easy  i'rom  this  to  calculate  an  approximate  value  for  the 
ratio  between  the  self-induction  per  unit  length  of  the  iron 
and  copper  circuits. 

Let  L  =the  self-induction  of  the  copper  per  unit  length. 
L'=  „  „  „     iron  „  „ 

0  =  tbe  capacity  of  either  per  unit  length. 

Using  as  a  basis  of  calculation  the  data  from  the  third 
maximum  of  the  curves  in  fig.  4,  PL  XII.,  the  total  length 
of  the  copper  circuit  (diameter  0*1201  centim.)  is  : — 

The  sides,  562-5  X  2 =1125  centim. 

The  closed  end =     30      „ 

The  equivalent  of  the  end  capacities  62  x  2=   124      „ 

1279  centim. 
For  the  wire  (diameter  0*1186  centim.)  the  length  is : — 

The  sides,  553  X  2 '.     =1106  centim. 

The  closed  end =     30      „ 

The  equivalent  of  the  end  capacities  61  x  2=   122      „ 

1258  centim. 
Since  the  two  circuits  have  the  same  frequency,  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  self-induction  and  capacity  are  equal. 
1258^  L'C= 1279^  LC, 

^=1-034. 

In  the  same  manner,  for 

{Copper  (diameter  0*08840  centim.),     L'  __ ^  ^ . - 
Iron      (       „        008847  (jentim.),     JJ-I""*!- 

{Copper  (diameter  0*07836  centim.),      U      i  a>iq 
Iron      (      „        0*07850  centim.),     I7  =  l'^4d. 
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By  the  use  of  Lord  Rayleigh's  formula  for  inductance 
tinder  very  rapid  oscillations,  ik  is  easy  now  to  calculate  a 
value  for  the  permeability  of  the  iron. 

Lord  Rayleigh's  formula  is : — 

where  I  is  the  total  length  of  circuit,  .A  a  constant  depending 
only  on  the  form  of  the  circuit,  or  ZA  is  the  inductance  of  a 
similar  copper  circuit ;  fi  the  permeability ;  R  the  ohmic 
resistance;  p='27m,  where  n  is  the  number  of  complete 
oscillations  per  second. 

The  value  of  ^=27rn=36  x  10^ 
R  for  iron  wire  (diam.  0*11 86  centim,)  =  '1328  ohm  per  metro. 
M       V       yy     (    »     e08847     „     )=-227       „  „ 

„        „       „     (     „     00785       „     )  =  -301       „ 

For  iron  (diameter  0*1186  centim)  : — 

L'=l-034L=z(AVg)' 
L-H-034L=L+/^g. 

Calculating  the  value  of  L  for  a  similar  copper  circuit  I 
units  long,  substituting  the  value  in  the  above  equation,  and 
solving  for  the  three  cases,  we  get : — 

For  the  iron  wire,  diameter  0*1186  centim.,  /l6ss430, 

0-08847      „      /t=:389, 
„  „  „         0'0785       „      /A =336. 

These  values  for  the  permeability  all  fall  within  a  reasonable 
limit,  and  have  for  an  average  /t=385.  Those  are  the  v<ilues 
found  for  different  specimens  of  wire  made  by  the  same 
company,  but  the  specimens  were  wound  and  unwound  and 
stretched  many  times  during  the  series  of  observations. 
Besides  the  shortening  of  the  wave-length  there  is  shown  a 
a  decided  increase  in  the  damping,  as  has  already  been 
observed  by  Trowbridge  and  Bjerknes.  In  fig.  4  (PL  XII.) 
the  curves  for  iron  fall  below  the  corresponding  ones  for 
copper,  but  owing  to  the  change  in  the  activity  of  the  spark 
no  exact  measurement  was  made.  It  was  only  observed  that 
the  bolometer  throws  with  the  copper  circuit  were  always 
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greater  than  with  the  iron  circuit  of  the  same  dimensions, 
when  the  spark  was  constant  as  far  the  eye  and  ear  could 
judge. 

A  value  can  readily  be  calculated  for  the  damping  factor 

€  '^i  in  the  case  of  the  iron  and  copper.  Lord  Bayleigh's 
formula  for  the  resistance  under  very  rapid  oscillations  is  : — 

For  the  iron  w^ire  circuit  (diameter  0'1186  centim.),  l^=  1258; 
/t=430  ;  R=l-67  x  10» ;  jo=36  x  10%  whence  R'=403  x  10», 
L=34xl0«. 

The  damping  factor  becomes  cz*^^^'  approximately. 
The  time  required  for  the  amplitude  to  fall  to  one  half  its 
maximum  value  is  <=0  000000115  sec.  On  the  basis  of 
115x10*  alternations  per  second^  the  number  of  complete 
oscillations  during  this  time  is  &5.  A  like  calculation  for  the 
corresponding  copper  circuit  gives  about  60  times  as  many. 

The  followmg  table  shows  the  results  when  copper  circuits 
are  compared  in  which  wires  of  different  diameters  are  used: — 

3rd  Maximum. 

Copper  wire  (diameter  0'1201  centim.)    562*5  centim. 

„        „     (      „        0-0884      „     )    553-5      „ 

„        „     (      „        0-07836     „      )    552-0      „ 

„        „     {      „        0-03915     „      )    535-0      „ 

The  half  wave-lengths  calculated  from  this  maximum  are  :— • 
Copper  (0-01201  centim.)     255*8  centim. 
„        (00884        „      )     252-2      „ 
„        (0-07836      „      )     251-6       „ 
„        (0-03915      „      )     244-8      „ 
There  are  found  by  dividing  the  total  length  of  the  circuit 
by  5  : — 

535  X  2  =  1070  length  of  sides. 

30  y,      closed  end. 

124 
62  X  2='       .  equivalent  of  end  capacities. 

1224-r5  =  244-8  centim.  =  half  wave-length. 

The  range  of  wires  suitable  for  the  study  of  the  phenomena 
is  rather  limited.  If  the  wires  have  a  greater  diameter  than 
1  millim.  the  difference  between  iron  and  copper  is  slight ; 
while  with  wires  less  than  0-5  millim.  in  diameter  the  damp- 
ing is  so  great  that  long  wires  cannot  be  used,  and  advantage 
cannot  be  taken  of  the  cumulative  effect 
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I  wish  to  express  my  great  obligation  to  Prof.  John  Trow- 
bridge for  the  encouragement  and  suggestions  that  I  have 
received  from  him. 

Conclusions. 

1.  The  self-induction  of  iron  circuits  is  greater  than  that 
of  similar  copper  circuits  under  very  rapid  electric  oscillations 
(115  X  10®  reversal:*  per  second).  The  cnange  in  self-induction 
varies  from  3'4  to  4*3  per  cent,  in  the  present  investigation 
and  increases  with  decreasing  diameters. 

2.  The  increase  in  self-induction  produces  greater  damping, 
and  a  shortening  of  the  wave-length  of  1*5  to  2  per  cent. 

3.  The  permeability  fi  of  annealed  iron  wife  under  this  rate 
of  alternation  is  about  385. 

4.  For  oscillations  of  the  same  period,  the  waVe-length 
along  parallel  copper  wires  varies  directly  with  the  diameter 
of  the  wires.  (Kange  of  wires  used  003915  centim.  to  01201 
centim.)     The  maximum  decrease  observed  is  5  per  cent. 

Jefferson  Physical  Laboratory, 
July  24, 1894. 


LIIL  Change  of  Period  of  Electrical  Waves  on  Iron  Wires. 
By  John  Trowbridge*. 

IN  an  investigation  upon  the  damping  of  electrical  waves 
on  iron  wires  t,  I  endeavoured  to  detect  a  change  of 
periodicity  as  well  as  a  damping  of  these  waves.  On  account, 
nowever,  of  the  strong  damping  effect  exerted  by  the  magnetic 
nature  of  the  conductors,  not  a  sufficient  number  of  oscilla- 
tions could  be  set  up  in  them  to  enable  one  to  make  conclusive 
measurements.  With  more  powerful  means  of  experimenting 
I  returned  to  the  subject,  and  I  have  detected  a  marked  change 
in  the  period  of  electrical  waves  which  is  produced  by  the 
magnetic  nature  of  the  wire.  At  the  same  time  Mr.  Charles 
E.  St.  John,  working  in  the  Jefferson  Physical  Laboratory, 
by  an  entirely  different  method,  has  shown  a  change  in  wave- 
length on  iron  wire  even  for  the  verv  rapid  period  of  the 
Hertz  vibrator.  It  will  be  rememberecf  that  Hertz  believed 
that  iron  wires  behaved  like  copper  wires  when  transmitting 
very  rapid  electrical  oscillations.  Stefan ;(  in  a  recent  paper 
gives  an  analysis  of  electrical  oscillations,  in  which  he  proves 
that  rapid  electrical  waves  on  iron-wire  circuits  have  the  same 
wave-length  as  those  on  copper  circuits  of  the  same  geome- 

*  Communicated  by  the  Author. 

t  Phil.  Mag.  Dec.  I891. 

X  Wied.  Ann.  xli.  1890,  p.  422. 

Phil.  Mag,  S.  5.  Vol.  38.  No.  234.  Nov.  1894.       2  H 
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trical  form — the  electrostatic  capacity  of  the  two  circuits  being 
the  same. 

With  reference,  therefore,  both  to  the  theory  of  electrical 
waves  and  to  the  theories  of  magnetism,  it  seems  important 
to  determine  whether  there  is  a  lengthening  of  electrical  waves 
on  iron  wires. 

The  method  of  investigation  I  employed  was  the  same  as 
that  which  I  have  described  in  my  paper  on  the  damping  of 
electrical  waves  on  iron  wires.  A  leyden  jar  was  discharged 
through  the  given  ydres  and  the  resulting  spark,  spread  out 
bv  a  revolving  mirror,  was  photographed.  The  apparatus  was 
also  modified  as  I  have  described  in  my  paper  on  ''  Electrical 
Resonance  and  Electrical  Interference  "  *. 

It  was  important  in  this  investigation  to  be  able  to  compare 
the  times  of  oscillation  on  the  iron  circuits  and  the  copper 
circuits,  and  it  seemed  best  to  employ  some  method  of  imprint- 
ing, so  to  speak,  the  time  of  a  standard  circuit  on  each  photo- 
graph, beside  the  photograph  of  the  spark  produced  on  either 
the  iron  circuit  or  the  copper  circuit ;  for  if  the  speed  of  the 
mirror  changed,  this  change  could  be  readily  detected  by  the 
measurements  of  the  oscillations  of  the  standard  time-spark. 
At  the  first  thought  it  seemed  a  comparatively  simple  matter 
to  arrange  a  suitable  time  circuit.  In  Hertz,  ^Electric 
Waves '  tj  appendix  p.  271,  it  is  stated  : — 

"  Let  the  primary  coils  of  two  induction-coils  be  placed  in 
the  same  circuit,  and  let  their  spark-gaps  be  so  adjusted  as  to 
be  just  on  the  point  of  sparking.  Any  cause  which  starts 
sparking  in  one  of  them  will  now  make  the  other  begin  to 
spark  as  well ;  and  this  quite  independently  of  the  mutual 
action  of  the  light  emitted  by  the  two  sparks,  which,  indeed, 
can  easily  be  excluded.'' 

I  therefore  slipped  two  induction-coils  of  exactly  the  same 
self-induction  on  a  long  electromagnet,  placing  them  sym- 
metrically upon  it.  In  the  circuits  of  these  induction-coils  I 
placed  the  same  amount  of  capacity.  The  spark-gap  on  the 
time  circuit  was  made  of  the  same  length  as  that  on  a  circuit 
of  iron  or  copper  wire  which  was  under  examination.  I 
expected  thus  to  obtain  a  photograph  of  the  spark,  on  my 
standard  circuit  at  the  same  instant  as  that  of  the  spark  on  the 
trial  circuit  of  iron  or  copper.  To  my  surprise,  I  found 
that  the  two  induction-coils  did  not  respond  at  the  same  in- 
stant to  the  impulse  in  the  electromagnet,  when  the  spark-gaps 
were  of  the  same  length.  It  was  necessary  to  make  careful 
adjustment   of  these  lengths  and  to  modify  the  amount  of 

♦  Phil.  Maff.  Aug.  18«4. 

t  'Electric  WaTes/  I)r.  Ileinrich  Hertz,  tranfllaled by  D.  E.  Jones,  B.Sc. 
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C5apacity  of  the  circaits.  This  want  of  isochronisin  may  have 
been  dae  to  irregalarities  in  the  hard  rubber  condensers  which 
I  employed.  This,  however,  does  not  seem  probable.  The 
condensers  wore  made  of  sbeet^s  of  hard  rubber  one  eighth  of 
an  inch  in  thickness,  covered  with  tinfoil,  and  the  set  of 
condensers  in  the  time  circuit  did  not  differ  geometrically 
appreciably  from  the  set  in  the  trial  circuit.  The  electrical 
disturbance  on  such  a  connected  system  is  evidently  a  com- 
plicated one  when  its  various  reactions  are  considerea,  and  the 
statement  given  by  Hertz,  which  I  have  quoted,  mast  be 
modified  if  there  is  any  capacity  in  the  circuits  of  the  two 
Ruhmkorf  coils  which  have  a  common  primary. 

The  capacity  in  the  time  circuit  was  the  same  geometrically 
as  that  in  the  circuit  which  included  the  wires  under  examin- 
ation. A  suitable  amount  of  self-induction  was  placed  in  the 
time  circuit.  To  ascertain  whether  the  time  circuit  could  be 
relied  upon,  I  made  many  measurements  of  the  ratio  of  the 
oscillations  in  the  time  circuit  to  those  in  the  trial  circuit, 
which  contained  copper  wires  and  the  same  geometrical 
capacity.  I  had  no  reason  to  suspect  a  change  in  the  self- 
induction  in  my  time  circuit ;  a  change  might  occur,  however, 
in  the  capacity  of  the  indiarubber  condensers,  due  possibly  to 
hysteresis  from  electric  strains  and  deformations.  I  could  not 
detect,  however,  such  effects.  I  was  dealing  with  single  dis- 
charges, not  repeated  ones,  such  as  are  employed  in  obtaining 
wave-lengths  along  wires,  and  the  photographs  of  such  single 
discharges  showed  no  evidence  of  inconstancy  in  the  capacity 
of  my  condensers.  If  there  was  any  effect  of  electrical  hys- 
teresis, it  affected  my  time  circuit  and  my  trial  circuit  alike. 

As  an  example  of  the  degree  of  accuracy  which  can  be 
obtained  in  the  measurement  of  the  distances  between  the 
oscillations  on  the  negative,  the  following  table  is  given. 
The  distances  between  different  numbers  of  oscillations  is 
given  in  the  first  column  and  the  average  length  of  the  oscil- 
lations is  given  in  the  third  column. 


Distanoe  in  millim. 

between  the  first  and 

last  oscillations. 

Number  of  oscillations 

included  in  this 

distance. 

Ayerage  length  of 
oscillations  in  millim. 

22-5 
261 
300 
161 

6 
7 
8 
4 

375 
3-73 
3-74 
3-77 

2H2 
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Repeated  measures  between  the  same  number  of  oscillations 
give  closer  resuUs  ;  but  one  is  apt  to  set  the  measuring 
instrument  each  tinje  on  the  same  points  on  the  ne^tive.  It 
is  evident  that  measuring  each  time  the  space  between  a 
different  number  of  oscillations  gives  the  fairest  result.  It  is 
surprising  how  close  one  can  set  the  measuring  instrument 
upon  the  serrations  of  the  negative. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  ratio  between  any  two  determina- 
tions of  the  time  on  the  time  circuit  is  the  same  as  that 
between  the  corresponding  times  on  the  trial  circuits.  When 
iron  wire  of  suitable  diameter,  however,  was  substituted  for 
copper  wire  of  the  same  diameter  and  same  geometrical  form 
in  the  trial  circuits,  the  ratio  of  the  determinations  of  time  in 
the  time  circuit  and  the  ratio  of  the  oscillations  in  the  iron 
circuit  were  no  longer  constant.  This  inconstancy  I  desire 
to  dwell  upon  as  my  strongest  proof  that  the  period  of  elec- 
trical oscillations  on  iron  wires  is  not  the  same  as  that  of 
oscillations  on  copper  wires  of  the  same  geometrical  form. 

The  arrangement  of  a  suitable  iron  circuit  gave  me  con- 
siderable trouble.  The  problem  was  to  obtain  a  sufficient 
length  of  iron  wire  to  show  any  effect  of  change  in  periodicity, 
and  also  to  obtain  a  sufficient  amount  of  self-induction,  in 
order  that  the  distances  between  the  oscillations  on  the  photo- 
graph should  be  measurable.  The  strong  damping  effect  of 
iron  did  not  permit  of  my  using  more  than  four  or  five  metres 
of  wire.  It  was  not  a  simple  matter  to  arrange  two  circuits, 
one  of  iron  and  one  of  copper,  which  would  have  exactly  the 
same  geometrical  form.  After  many  trials  I  arranged  my 
trial  circuit  as  follows  : — 

A  cylinder  of  ver}-  porous  wood,  11*5  centim.  in  diameter, 
15  centim.  long,  was  boiled  in  paraffin,  and  a  spiral  was  cut 
upon  its  surface.  The  turns  of  tne  spiral  were  1  centim.  apart. 
On  this  cylinder  and  in  these  spirals  the  wires  under  examina- 
tion were  wound.  After  a  determination  had  been  made  with 
a  copper  wire  it  was  unwound  from  the  cylinder  and  an  iron 
or  steel  wire  was  wound  in  the  grooves  occupied  by  the  copper 
wire.  Exact  geometrical  similarity  was  tnus  obtained  with 
good  insulation.  Several  hundred  determinations  were  made 
vdth  wires  of  different  sizes.  With  iron  wires  larger  than 
*0312  inch  in  diameter,  no  marked  change  in  period  could  be 
perceived.  If  a  great  number,  however,  of  photographs  were 
measured,  an  inconstancy  of  ratios  was  noticed  which  never 
appeared  when  the  copper  circuits  were  compared.  It  seemed 
as  if  at  certain  times  the  iron  exerted  a  magnetic  effect  and 
at  other  times  failed  to  do  this.  The  most  marked  changes 
in  period  I  obt:iined  with  iron  wires  of  '0312  inch  in  diameter. 
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^  I  give  the  following  example.     The  lengths  of  the  oscilla- 
tions are  expressed  in  millimetres. 
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0. 
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33 
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3-60 

sa; 

636 

2^ 

372 

When  the  ratios  of  A  to  B  and  of  C  to  D  are  compared,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  time  of  electrical  oscillations  on  an  iron 
circuit  of  the  same  geometrical  form  as  a  copper  circuit  is 
longer  than  of  those  on  the  copper  circuit. 

The  rate  of  oscillation  was  not  far  from  that  which  I 
employed  in  my  investigation  on  the  damping  effect  of  iron 
wires.  Since  the  inductance  appears  under  the  square  root 
in  the  formula  ^=7r  i/LC,  the  changes  in  induction  due  to 
.the  iron  indicated  by  the  above  table  may  amount  to  from 
five  to  ten  per  cent. 

Thus  mv  results  confirm  those  of  Mr.  Charles  E.  St.  John, 
who  has  shown  by  an  entirely  different  method  that  the  wave- 
lengths sent  out  by  a  Hertzian  vibrator  on  iron  wires  differ 
in  length  from  those  transmitted  on  copper  wires  of  the  same 
geometrical  form  as  the  iron  wires.  His  results  are  of  even 
more  importance  in  the  theory  of  magnetism,  for  they  deal 
with  more  rapid  electrical  oscillations  than  those  which  I 
employed. 
Jefferson  Physical  Laboratory. 
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LIV.  On  tJie  Scattering  of  Light  hy  Metallic  Particles,  By 
BiGHAKD  Thbelfall^  Professor  of  Physics  in  the  University 
of  Sydney,  N.S.W* 

THE  problem  of  the  scattering  of  light  by  small  oondacting 
particles  is  treated  by  Prof.  J.  J.  Thomson  in  his  very 
welcome  ^  Recent  Researches  in  Electricity  and  Magnetism. 

It  would  of  coarse  be  absurd  for  me  to  offer  any  remarks 
on  the  formidable  analysis  by  means  of  which  Prof.  Thomson 
reaches  his  conclusions  ;  and  therefore  I  shall  limit  myself  to 
the  consideration  of  §§  367  and  378,  in  which  similar  con- 
clusions are  reached  by  different  methods. 

One  of  the  most  striking  results  is  as  follows  (^  Recent 
Researches/  p.  449)  : — *^  When  non-polarized  light  falls  upon 
a  small  non-conducting  sphere,  the  scattered  light  will  be 
completely  polarized  at  any  point  in  a  plane  through  the 
centre  of  the  sphere  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the 
incident  light.  When  the  light  is  scattered  by  a  conducting 
sphere,  the  points  at  which  the  light  is  completely  polarized 
are  on  the  surface  of  a  cone  whose  axis  is  the  direction  of 
propagation  of  the  incident  light  and  whose  semi-vertical 
angle  is  120  degrees." 

it  may  well  be  considered  questionable  whether  small 
metallic  particles  can  be  regarded  as  the  conducting  particles 
to  which  the  investigation  refers,  especially  if  we  bear  in  mind 
the  apparently  excessive  transparency  of  thin  metallic  films. 
However,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  observing  the  scattering 
from  fine  metallic  particles  ;  and  what  follows  deals  with 
some  experiments  I  nave  made  on  the  subject.  To  save  time 
for  any  one  who  does  not  care  to  follow  the  detail  of  experi- 
mental work,  I  will  state  at  once  that  I  have  observed  no 
great  difference  in  the  effects  produced  by  particles  of  gold, 
copper,  iron,  silver,  and  gum  mastic.  The  position  of  the 
azimuth  of  maximum  polarization  with  gold  particles  (which 
are  most  easily  observed)  does  not  differ  from  the  cor- 
responding position  when  mastic  is  employed  by  more  than  a 
degree  or  two,  if  at  all.  The  observations  with  metals  other 
than  gold  were  nothing  like  so  satisfactory  ;  but  so  far  as  they 
go  they  confirm  the  results  obtained  with  gold. 

As  long  ago  as  1888  I  examined  the  properties  of  a  gold 
"  sky.''  In  order  that  the  gold  particles  might  be  suspended 
in  a  non-conducting  medium,  1  shook  up  some  terebene  with 
a  bit  of  solid  phosphorus  and  added  a  very  small  quantity  of 
a  solution  of  gold  chloride  in  ether;  in  the  course  of  a  few 

*  Conimuuicated  bv  the  Author. 
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hours,  or  days,  the  gold  was  thrown  down  as  usual  in  particles 
of  extreme  fineness.  For  the  present  purpose,  however,  there 
is  no  advantage  in  using  terebene,  since  any  solution  which  is 
transparent  must  be  regarded  as  non-conducting  for  voltages 
reversed  with  the  frequency  of  light-waves.  Accordingly 
the  gold  deposits  which  I  have  examined  have  been  formed 
in  water.  When  a  very  dilute  solution  of  the  double  chloride 
of  gold  and  sodium — say,  one  centigram  of  the  crystallized 
salt  per  litre— is  reduced  by  the  addition  of  a  solution  of 
phosphorus  in  some  organic  solvent,  the  solution  is  observed, 
after  a  time  varying  from  a  few  hours  to  several  days  or  even 
weeks,  to  become  strongly  coloured.  The  colour  varies  from 
a  clear  pink  with  dilute  solutions  to  an  opaque  purple  when 
the  solutions  are  strong.  A  number  of  observations  on  these 
precipitates  and  on  their  removal  from  suspension  (for  they 
are  too  fine  to  subside  of  themselves)  by  moulds  growing  in 
the  liquids  have  been  published  by  Prof.Liversidge  (Australian 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  Report,  1890). 
I  have  to  thank  Prof.  Liversidge  for  allowing  me  to  examine 
these  solutions. 

There  are  certain  preliminary  questions  which  must  be 
dealt  with.  In  the  first  place  the  precipitate  formed  is  really 
gold, 

(1)  Because  in  rather  strong  solutions  of  the  chloride  the 

precipitate  forms  a  film  on  the  surface  which  possesses 
the  lustre  of  gold ; 

(2)  Because  when  -the  solutions  are  strong  enough  to  give 

a  precipitate  coarse  enough  to  sink,  or  when  the  fine 
precipitates  are  carried  down  by  the  growth  of  mould, 
the  presence  of  metallic  gold  can  be  rendered  evident 
by  burnishing. 
I  have  no  formal  proof  that  the  precipitates  consist  of  gold 
only  ;  but  taking  into  consideration  the  number  of  expe- 
riments made   by  Prof.  Liversidge  and   the  great  variety 
of  reducing  solutions  used  by  him,  together  with  the  constancy 
of  the  phenomena  observed,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
precipitate  is  practically  pure  gold.     Of  course,  when  the 
precipitates  ai*e  large  enough  to  examine  there  is  no  doubt 
about  their  nature,  and  we  have  no  chemical  reason  for  sup- 
posing that  the  reaction  will  change  in  character  by  the  mere 
influence  of  further  dilution  of  the  solutions. 

The  colour  of  the  solutions  is  certainly  to  be  attributed  to 
the  presence  of  the  precipitate ;  for  when  the  precipitate 
is  removed  by  moulds  the  colour  disappears.  The  colour, 
therefore,  must  be  due  to  the  fine  particles  ;  but  without 
careful  examination  it  is  difficult  to  oeiieve  that  the  whole 
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effect  is  due  to  scattering.  Tbis,  however,  appears  to  be  most 
probably  the  case,  as  the  following  experiments  will  show  : — 

Three  typical  samples  prepared  by  Prof.  Liversidge  wore 
examined.  The  first  sample  had  been  made  up  about  two 
months  before  I  examined  it.  The  quantity  of  gold  was  so 
large  that  the  precipitate  had  partly  subsided ;  and  the 
solution  was  so  aark  that  it  was  practically  opaque  in  thick- 
nesses of  more  than  a  few  centimetres.  The  absorption 
spectrum  was  obserred  with  the  help  of  a  wedge-shaped 
bottle.  The  absorption  was  chiefly  in  the  green  ana  greenish 
blue.  At  about  the  Umit  of  transparency  practically  all  the 
spectrum  disappeared  except  the  orange-red.  The  opacity 
was  such  that  no  satisfactory  observations  could  be  made  on 
the  scattered  light. 

The  second  sample  had  a  magnificent  pink  colour,  very  like 
a  dilute  solution  of  fluorescein,  but  of  course  without  the 
fluorescence  of  that  substance.  The  colour  was  exceedingly 
brilliant,  and  having  only  had  experience  of  the  cx>loar  pro- 
duced by  precipitates  of  gums  m  water,  for  a  long  time 
I  imagined  that  some  coloured  substance  had  been  formed. 
This  specimen  was  described  by  Prof.  Liversidge  (/oc.  cit. 
p.  406).  It  was  prepared  in  November  1889^  and  from  the 
description  of  its  colour  cannot  have  changed  appreciably 
since  that  date.  The  reducing  substance  was  phosphorus  in 
chloroform,  and  a  smell  of  chloroform  was  still  marked.  The 
solution  of  gold  chloride  was  of  about  the  strength  mentioned. 
The  absorption  spectrum  was  observed  in  a  tube  69*3  centim. 
long.  The  absorption  was  not  nearly  so  sharp  as  in  the  case 
of,  say,  chlorophyll,  but  was  wonderfully  sharp  for  a  "  sky  " 
colour.  The  absorption  extended  from  the  yellow-green  to 
the  blue-green  ;  there  also  appeared  to  be  a  slight  absorption 
in  the  blue  ;  but  it  was  very  slight.  The  scattered  licht  was 
easily  observed  in  this  case,  especially  when  a  Nicol  prism 
was  used  in  conjunction  with  the  spectroscope.  It  was  thus 
discovered  that  the  scattered  light  was  practically  green,  and 
of  about  the  proper  apparent  intensity.  A  line  was  drawn  on 
a  board  so  as  to  indicate  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  the 
direction  of  the  incident  light ;  and  another  line  was  drawn 
at  120  degrees  to  the  same  direction.  By  means  of  these 
lines  the  position  for  maximum  polarization  could  be  sufli- 
ciently  closely  observed.  There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the 
angle  being  much  closer  to  90° — even  if  it  were  not  exactly 
90  ,  as  the  observation  seemed  to  show — than  to  120°.  1 
cannot  say  within  what  limits  of  angle  the  position  was 
])erpendicular  to  the  direction  of  the  incident  light. 

The  third  sample  I  examined  had  a  full  purple  colour,  and 
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was  made  at  the  same  time  as  the  one  last  described.  The 
solution  must  have  been  of  about  the  same  strength,  and  the 
reducing  agent  was  phosphoros  dissolved  in  carbon  bisulphide. 
The  smell  of  that  reagent  had  disappeared  and  been  replaced 
by  that  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Observations  similar  to 
the  last  were  made  with  the  same  general  result,  except  that 
the  absorption  was  stronger  and  that  it  extended  rather 
further  towards  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum.  The  scattered 
light  was  again  seen  to  correspond  with  the  part  of  the 
spectrum  which  was  cut  out  in  the  last  observation.  The 
angle  of  maximum  polarization  occupied  its  former  position. 

A  large  number  of  similar  experiments  were  made  from 
time  to  time,  but  they  all  gave  the  same  general  results. 

In  order  to  avoid  anv  risk  of  contaminating  the  gold  with 
organic  matter  derived  from  the  solvent  used  for  the  phos- 
phorus, I  shook  up  a  bit  of  phosphorus  with  some  distilled 
water,  and  found  tnat  I  could  obtain  a  sufficient  reduction  of 
the  gold  to  enable  me  to  be  sure  that  the  angle  of  maximum 
polarization  occupied  its  former  normal  position. 

I  also  set  up  solutions  of  difiFerent  strengths,  and  observed 
them  from  day  to  day  as  the  process  of  reduction  went  on  ; 
but  I  never  observed  any  change  in  the  position  of  the 
maximum  angle. 

Most  of  the  observations  on  the  direction  of  the  position  of 
maximum  polarization  were  made  on  about  a  litre  of  the 
solution  contained  in  a  vessel  of  glass  with  plane  sides  ;  occa- 
sionally I  used  beakers,  which  did  just  as  well. 

The  source  of  light  was  an  arc  lamp^  and  when  the  particles 
were  only  few  and  far  between  lenses  were  employed  to 
condense  the  beam.  Some  experiments  were  also  made  with 
initially  polarized  light,  but  without  any  difference  being  in 
any  case  detected,  whether  a  gold  or  a  mastic  sky  was  used. 

Metals  other  than  Gold. 

1.  Copper. — ^A  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  was  taken  and 
diluted  sufficiently  with  water  tnat  had  been  shaken  up  with 
phosphorus.  Of  course  check  experiments  were  made  in  this 
case,  as  in  all  others,  to  insure  the  absence  of  particles  other 
than  those  desired.  In  many  cases  it  \sas  necessary  to  use 
platinum-distilled  water,  as  ordinary  once-distilled  water  con- 
tains too  many  motes.  A  very  faint  sky  was  obtained  with 
the  copper,  and  this  behaved  just  as  did  the  gold  sky.  I 
believe  that  the  sky  did  actually  consist  of  copper,  for  the 
solutions  were  both  free  from  motes  before  mixing,  or  rather 
they  gave  a  much  stronger  sky  when  mixed  than  when  separate. 

2.  Silver. — The  phosphorus- water  was  shaken  with  dilute 
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silver  nitrate.  In  this  case  I  did  not  succeed  in  satisFyiog 
myself  that  chlorides  were  sufficiently  eliminated.  The  sky, 
wnatever  it  was  composed  of,  behaved  jnst  as  before. 

3.  Iron. — A  properly  reduced  Solution  of  ferrous  ammonium 
sulphate  was  obtained  and  mixed  with  phosphorus-water  as 
before.  The  solution  was  more  or  less  preserved  from  oxida- 
tion by  covering  it  with  a  layer  of  "  albolene  "  oil.  I  am  not 
sure  that  an  appreciable  increase  of  the  sky  took  place  on  this 
occasion  by  the  action  of  the  phosphorus  :  what  sky  there  was 
behaved  as  before. 

The  above  experiments  were  repeated,  a  piece  of  phoaphoras 
being  left  in  the  liquid  ;  but  though  the  skies  became  rather 
stronger,  no  differences  could  be  detected.  These  experiments 
suffer  from  the  uncertainty  that  the  skies  might  have  been 
formed  by  particles  separated  direct  from  the  phosphorns. 

Assuming  that  Prof.  Thomson's  views  are  correct,  these 
experiments  must,  1  think,  be  taken  as  showing  that  at  all 
events  gold  in  paiiicles  fine  enough  to  scatter  light  behaves 
as  an  insulator.  At  all  events,  the  phenomena  are  consistent 
with  the  great  transparency  of  gold-leaf. 

No  difference  was  observed  between  the  scattering  of  plane 
waves,  and  the  scattering  from  a  pencil  of  rays  converging 
from  the  condenser  of  the  Jantem. 

Returning  to  the  gold  solutions,  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  they  afford  the  simplest  and  most  beautiful 
illustration  of  the  colours  produced  by  fine  particles.  It 
is  worthy  of  note  that  the  colours  are  so  brilliant,  even  if  we 
allow  for  the  manner  in  which  the  colour  of  the  scattered 
light  depends  on  the  size  of  the  particles. 

The  apparent  perfect  transparency  of  the  more  dilute 
solutions,  when  considered  in  connexion  with  the  comparative 
sharpness  of  the  absorption  spectrum,  must  indicate  a  uni- 
iormity  in  the  dimensions  of  the  particles  which  is,  so  fiir  as  I 
know,  unique. 

Judging  from  the  appearance  of  the  spectrum  only,  espe- 
cially in  the  case  of  the  stronger  solutions — t.  «.,  those  that 
just  do  not  settle  by  themselves — I  think  that  perhaps  an 
excellent  light  for  photographic  purposes  might  be  obtained 
by  using  these  skies  as  light-filters. 

Supplementary  Note. 

After  concluding  the  above  experiments  it  appeared  to  me 
that  the  only  metal  for  which  the  evidence  1  had  to  offer  was 
satisfactory  was  gold.  I  therefore  made  the  following  expe- 
riments with  the  object  of  observing  the  action  of  a  •*  sky  " 
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of  platinum  particles.  Platinum  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
opaque,  if  not  the  most  opaque  metal  ordinarily  dealt  with  ; 
and  it  seemed  possible  that  very  fine  particles  of  platinum 
might  act  as  conductors  even  to  electric  disturbances  reversed 
witn  the  frequency  of  blue  light. 

A  sky  of  platinum  particles  was  easily  produced  as  follows : — 
A  litre  bottle  with  a  wide  neck  was  three  quarters  filled  with 
boiling  distilled  water,  the  water  having  boiled  for  an  hour 
before  being  poured  into  tbe  bottle.     The  rubber  bung  used 
to  close  the  bottle  was  pierced  by  three  holes — one  allowing 
the  introduction  of  a  thick  glass  tube  carrying  a  sealed-in 
electrode  and   passing  into  the   water ;  another  carried  a 
second  electrode  of  puitinnm  reaching  down  to  within  about 
half  an  inch  of  the  water  surface  ;  the  third  carried  a  tube 
permitting  communication  to  be  made  between  the  inside  of 
the  bottle  and  the  water-pump.     On  placing  the  bung  in 
position  and  working  the  pump,  most  of  the  air  was  rapidly 
sucked  from  the  bottle,  the  water  began  to  boil,  and  after  a 
time  the  connexion  was  sealed-ofi:     The  bung  and  tubes  were 
well  waxed,  and  the  bottle  was  left  to  cool  down.     Next  day 
it  was  found  that  the  water  '^  hammered ''  in  a  satisfactory 
manner  when  the  bottle  was  shaken.     The  electrode,  owing 
to  several  causes,  was  now  about  1^  centim.  from  the  surface 
of  the  water.     An  induction-coil  worked  by  a  transformer  was 
then  caused  to  pass  a  current  between  the  water  surface  and 
the  free  electrode,  the  current  being  regulate  so  that  at  a 
frequency  of  about  60  -^  it  just  failed  to  produce  sufficient 
electrolysis  to  free  gas.     The  electrode  was  white  hot.     The 
bottle  was  placed  before  an  arc-lamp  and  studied  by  a  Nicol 
prism,  as  previously  described,  while  the  coil  was  actually  at 
work.     It  was  noted  that  before  the  discharge  began  the  water 
was  nearly  optically  clean,  and  looked  exactlv  like  a  check- 
sample  of  tbe  boiled  distilled  water  which  had  been  preserved 
for  the  purpose  of  comparison.     After  about  half  an  hour's 
discharge  no  appreciable  increase  in  the  scattered  light  could 
be  detected  ;   hut   on   shaking  the  bottle,   small   orightly- 
reflecting  metallic  scales  became  apparent.     The  discnarge 
produces  considerable  motion  of  the  water-surface,  and  it 
had  been  erroneously  assumed  that  this  would  prevent  the 
formation  of  a  platinum  film  on  the  water  surface.     The  hint 
was  taken,  however,  and  the  bottle  was  shaken  by  hand  for 
about  two  hours  while  the  discharge  was  taking  place,  during 
the  whole  of  which  time  the  scattering  of  light  by  the  water 
particles  continually  increased,  and  was  finally  fairly  brilliant. 
At  no  time  did  the  direction  of  maximum  polarization  appear 
to  vary  from  the  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  propagation 
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of  the  light.  The  platinum  sky  behaved,  in  fact,  in  a  quite 
normal  manner.  The  more  carefully  the  directions  of  the 
incident  and  observed  light  were  adjusted  to  perpendicularity, 
the  more  complete  the  extinction  produced  by  rotating  the 
Nicol  appeared  to  be.  The  fine  particles  remaining  well  sus- 
pended for  a  considerable  time  (at  least  a  week),  several 
friends  were  good  enough  to  examine  the  polarization  phe- 
nomena for  me,  and  all  the  observations  agreed  perfectly. 

Platinum  particles  therefore  scatter  light  like  ordinary  non- 
conducting particles  within  the  limits  of  accuracy  of  tbe 
observations. 

I  was  anxious  to  try  the  effect  of  a  sky  of  iron  particles, 
and  made  the  following  experiments  and  observations  on  this 
matter. 

The  apparatus  used  was  similar  to  that  described  in  the 
case  of  platinam,  except  that  '^  pure  "  iron  electrodes  were 
formed  by  binding  the  iron  wire  sold  as  "  pure  for  chemical 
analysis  ^'  round  the  sealed-in  ends  of  the  platinum  wires. 
Five  or  six  layers  of  fine  iron  wire  were  bound  round  the 
platinum  wire,  and  connected  then  to  the  actual  electrodes — 
two  short  lengths  of  Swedish  charcoal-iron  carefully  cleaned. 
Sparks  were  taken  between  the  two  electrodes,  and  were 
practically  confined  in  their  effects  to  the  charcoal-iron.  As 
a  medium  for  catching  and  supporting  the  fine  iron-dust,  I 
first  tried  a  nearly  dry  sample  of  glycerine,  prepared  by 
heating  the  strongest  commercial  glycerine  in  the  presence  of 
strong  sulphuric  acid  under  reduced  pressure.  After  sparking 
for  some  hours  a  sky  was  formed,  but  the  heat  of  the  discharge 
had  been  sufficient  to  obviously  decompose  some  glycerine 
vapour,  and  consequently  the  sky  might  have  been  due 
to  iron,  oxide  of  iron,  or  carbon,  or  any  mixture  thereof.  I 
therefore  tried  to  find  some  more  suitable  substance  than 
glycerine.  I  wished  to  exclude  oxygen,  if  possible,  from  the 
medium  employed,  and  yet  have  a  substance  which  should 
have  only  a  small  vapour-tension.  After  a  good  many  trials 
I  settled  on  a  vaseline  oil  (?)  known  as  ^^  albocarbene  oil.'' 
The  vapour-tension  of  this  substance  was  at  least  2  centim. 
at  24^  0.  even  after  heating  and  exposing  in  a  vacuum  several 
times.  Under  the  circumstances  it  hardly  appeared  worth 
while  to  attempt  to  take  up  the  oxygen  it  might  hold  by  the 
action  of  sodium,  especially  as  I  was  not  sure  of  the  complete 
action  of  the  sodium  ;  while  the  certainty  of  its  making  the 
oil  dirty  opened  up  the  probability  of  other  disadvantages. 
The  atmosphere  employed  was  hydrogen  disengaged  from 
zinc  and  hydrochloric  acid  in  presence  of  chromous  chloride  ; 
it  was  washed  by  solution  of  sodium  hydrate,  and  finaUy  dried 
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over  phosphorus  pentoxide.  The  pressure  was  about  two 
inches  of  mercury.  The  sparking  Ac.  was  carried  out  as 
before,  and  after  about  four  hours'  of  sparking  a  fairly  good 
sky  was  visible  in  spite  of  the  strong  fluorescence  of  the  oil. 
On  opening  the  bottle  a  decided  smell  of  hvdrocyanic  acid  was 
noted  (nitrogen  was  known  to  be  present  in  small  quantities), 
and  there  were  traces  of  decomposition  on  the  sides  of  the 
bottle.  An  attempt  was  made  to  concentrate  the  particles  by 
standing  the  bottles  on  the  poles  of  a  Jamin  magnet,  but  no 
concentration  could  be  observed  after  twenty-four  hours. 
Considering  the  viscosity  of  the  oil,  this  was  not  regarded  as 
of  much  weight.  The  oil  was  then  poured  through  a  filter 
made  from  Schleicher  and  SchuU's  special  quality  paper  for 
stopping  fine  particles.  The  paper  was  washed  with  Kerosene, 
gasolene,  alcohol,  and  water,  and  was  finally  digested  in  dilute 
hj'drochloric  acid.  The  resultant  liquid,  on  evaporation, 
snowed  the  presence  of  traces  of  iron  in  an  unmistakable 
manner.  The  filtered  oil  was  not  examined  as  to  its  scattering 
properties,  owing  to  an  accident. 

The  light  scattered  from  the  supposed  iron  sky  behaved  in 
a  perfectly  normal  manner,  t.  e.  liKC  all  substances  hitherto 
examined.  In  this  case  it  was  found  more  convenient  to  use 
a  beam  of  sunlight  than  the  light  from  the  arc-lamp  ;  obser- 
vations are  renaered  difficult  by  the  blue  fluorescence  of  the 
oil.  The  question  turns  entirely  on  the  point  as  to  whether 
the  scattering  was  produced  by  metallic  iron  or  by  its  oxide. 
That  the  scattering  was  produced  by  one  or  the  other  I  have 
no  doubt ;  for  after  filtering  the  oil  I  could  discern  a  faint 
darkening  of  the  filter-paper  which  disappeared  by  treatment 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  so  disposes  of  the  supposition  that 
the  particles  were  carbon.  The  iron  afterwards  found  was 
from  the  deposit  and  not  originally  in  the  acid  or  reagents,  or 
in  the  filter-paper  (for  check-experiments  were  made).  Some 
dust  on  the  electrode  appeared  to  be  magnetic  when  tested 
by  a  magnetized  sewing- needle,  but  the  quantity  that  I 
could  collect  was  too  small  to  make  the  observation  conclusive. 
Of  course  if  I  had  been  in  a  position  to  secure  a  sample  of  a 
definite  hydrocarbon  of  small  vapour-tension,  the  matter  could 
easily  have  been  determined  ;  but  such  a  thing  does  not  exist  ^ 
to  my  knowledge,  in  Australia. 

As  I  desired  further  evidence  I  repeated  the  whole  investi- 
gation up  to  the  sparking,  but  this  time  introduced  a  small 
plate  of  glass  between  the  oil  and  the  electrodes.  After 
sparking  as  before  for  three  hours  (using  the  coil-contact  and 
three  gallon  ley  den  jars  with  an  air-gap)  I  could  see  no 
mirror,  though  obviously  a  good  deal  of  oil-vapour  had  been 
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decomposed.  (Professor  Wright,  of  Yale,  warned  me  in 
1889  that  iron  mirrors  are  not  easily  made.)  The  experi- 
ment was  perforce  interrupted  for  three  days,  and  on  turning 
on  the  coil  on  the  fourth  day  a  smart  explosion  resulted, 
bringing  the  observations  to  a  conclusion  by  scattering  every 

5 art  of  the  apparatus,  the  writer  having  a  rather  lucky  escape. 
*he  electrodes  were  picked  up  and  found  to  be  perfectly  clean 
and  bright.  After  consideration  I  decided  not  to  pursue  the 
matter  further,  first  because  I  am  not  quite  sure  of  the 
importance  of  an  investigation  of  iron  in  the  present  state  of 
electromagnetic  theory,  and  secondly  because  the  investigation 
can  be  easily  made  by  anyone  who  has  a  suitable  hydrocarbon, 
whereas  I  can  only  hope  to  obtain  inconclusive  results  with 
the  oils  at  my  disposal. 

I  will  add  a  note  on  producing  oxygen-free  atmospheres. 
If  hydrogen  is  employed  the  difficulty  is  to  get  rid  of  oxygen 
from  the  water  and  acid  used  to  act  upon  the  zinc.  Several 
ways  of  absorbing  small  quantities  of  oxygen  are  known  and 
dealt  with  in  a  paper  by  me,  "  On  the  Jrreparation  of  Pure 
Nitrogen  and  Attempts  to  Condense  it,"  Phil.  Mag.  January 
1893. 

The  most  convenient  way  of  obtaining  large  quantities  of 
hydrogen  free  from  oxygen  is  to  half  fill  a  very  large  flask 
with  granulated  zinc  and  keep  thi8  covered  with  a  solution  of 
chromous  chloride — the  *'  liquide  brute  "  of  Recoura.  Hydro- 
chloric acid  can  be  added  fearlessly  by  means  of  an  ordinary 
safety  funnel ;  for  any  air  carried  down  is  instantly  deprived 
of  its  oxygen  by  the  blue  liquid.  If  the  flask  be  permanently 
sealed  to  a  potash  wash-bottle  and  drying-tubes,  a  means  of 
procuring  dry  hydrogen  with  traces  of  nitrogen  is  instantly 
and  continually  available.  The  blue  liquid  does  not  last  for 
ever,  however,  though  if  a  little  acid  be  added  from  time  to 
time  its  life  is  sufficiently  prolonged.  Following  Recoura  in 
the  paper  quoted,  I  recommended  that  the  potassium  dichro- 
mate  should  be  finely  ground  in  the  cnromous  chloride 
preparation.  I  now  find  that  if  it  is  dissolved  in  the  hydro- 
chloric acid  before  the  latter  is  added  to  the  zinc,  it  does  just 
as  well  and  saves  a  good  deal  of  trouble. 

To  sum  up  : — 

1.  The  scattered  light  from  gold  and  platinum  particles 
behaves  like  light  scattered  from  particles  of  gum  mastic  or 
milk  80  far  as  the  polarization  phenomena  are  concerned. 

2.  The  same  remark  applies  to  iron,  or  iron  oxide,  or 
carbide,  whichever  it  was  that  I  examined.  I  rather  think, 
on  the  whole,  that  the  sky  was  iron  simply. 
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Note  on  the  preceding  Paper  hy  Prof,  J.  J.  Thomson. 

I  made,  about  two  years  ago,  some  roagh  experiments  on 
the  polarization  of  light  scattered  by  small  particles  of  gold, 
the  results  of  which  were  in  agreement  with  those  of  Professor 
Threlfall.  I  regarded  these  experiments  as  confirming  the 
results  of  Maxwell  and  Wien,  that  the  resistance  of  metals  to 
the  very  rapidly  alternating  currents  which  constitute  light 
is  much  greater  than  to  steady  currents. 

It  is,  moreover,  difficult  to  make  these  experiments  so  as  to 
be  a  fair  test  of  the  theory,  as  it  is  only  when  the  size  of  the 
particles  is  within  narrow  limits  that  the  theory  would  be 
applicable,  even  supposing  the  resistance  to  be  as  low  as  for 
steady  currents.  To  scatter  the  light  the  diameters  of  the 
particles  must  be  small  compared  with  the  wave-length  of 
light,  while  the  theory  given  in  my '  Researches  on  Electricity 
and  Magnetism '  reouires  that  the  depth  to  which  the  currents 
produced  by  the  lignt  penetrate  the  particle  should  be  a  small 
fraction  of  the  radius  of  the  particle.  Now  at  a  depth  d  below 
the  surface  of  the  sphere  the  intensity  of  the  induced  current 
varies  as  €""**,  where  k=i{2ir^p/a]i,  where  ^  is  the  magnetic 
permeability,  a  the  specific  resistance  of  the  metal,  and  27r/p 
the  time  of  oscillation  of  the  incident  electrical  vibration. 
Thus  the  currents  at  a  depth  l/k  below  the  surface  will  only 
be  1/e  of  their  value  at  the  surface  ;  we  may  therefore  take  l/k 
as  the  measure  of  the  thickness  of  the  film  filled  by  the  currents. 
For  gold  (!■= 2100  for  steady  currents,  ffr=  1,  and  for  the  D  line 
p=2ir  X  5-097  x  10^*;  thus  l/k^S'2  x  10"7.  The  wave-length 
of  the  D  line  is  5*89  x  10-«,  about  170  times  1/*.  Thus,  for 
the  theory  to  be  applicable,  the  diameter  of  the  particles  must 
be  small  compared  with  X  and  large  compared  with  Ilk.  As 
X  is  only  170  times  l/k  this  makes  the  range  for  the  dia- 
meter very  small.  A  more  satisfactory  test  of  the  theory 
could  be  made  with  longer  wave-lengths  and  larger  particles ; 
for  the  thickness  to  which  the  currents  descend  varies  as  the 
square  root  of  the  wave-length,  so  that  the  ratio  of  the  wave- 
length to  the  thickness  of  the  current-film  increases  as  the 
wave-length  increases. 
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LV.   On  the  Self-induction  and  on  the  Gravity-Potential  of  a 
Ring.     By  W.  M-  HiCKS* 

THE  self-indaction  of  a  finite  ring  has  been  considered  by 
Professor  Minchin  in  the  March  number  of  the  Philo- 
sophical Magazine  on  the  assumption  that  it  is  the  flux 
through  a  diaphragm  composed  of  the  aperture  and  half  the 
surface  of  the  ring.  In  reading  this  paper  it  occurred  to  me 
that  the  problem  could  more  naturally  be  attacked  by  means 
of  Toroidal  Functions.  In  considering  it  from  this  point  of 
view  I  was  led  to  a  conclusion  which  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  heretofore  noticed. 

The  expression  for  the  self-induction  of  a  thin  circular  ring 
as  given  by  Maxwell  is  7rR(4  log  8R/r— 8),  and  for  a  ring  of 
finite  size  as  given  by  Minchin  is  irR(41og8R/r— 8)  +  terms 
involving  the  radius  (r)  of  the  transverse  section.  In  the 
finite  ring  the  current-density  varies  inversely  as  the  distance 
from  the  straight  t  axis.  In  Maxwell's  wire  the  distribution 
of  current  across  the  transverse  section  is  considered  uni- 
form, and  it  would  therefore  appear  that  his  formula  gives 
the  self-induction  so  far  as  it  is  independent  of  the  thick- 
ness, and  that  this  part  is  independent  of  the  distribution  of 
current-density  within  the  wire  itself.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
however,  the  distribution  of  current^lensity  has  a  deciding 
eflfect  on  the  value  of  the  second  term,  and  this  however  small 
the  section  of  the  ring  may  be.  The  correct  value  of  the  self- 
induction,  neglecting  powers  of  r/R,  is  7rR(41og8R/r— 7). 
The  expression  7rR(41og8R/r— 8)  gives  the  value  of  the  flux 
througn  the  aperture  only,  which  to  this  degree  of  approxi- 
mation is  independent  of  the  law  of  current-density.  The 
difference  is  due  to  the  fact  that  although  the  section  across 
the  ring  may  be  exceedingly  small,  yet  the  forces  are  cor- 
respondingly large,  and  the  interaction  of  the  difierent  parts 
of  the  current  cannot  be  neglected  even  when  the  ring 
is  extremely  thin  and  of  large  aperture,  E.  g.  in  a  ring  of 
1  metre  radius  and  I  millim.  thick  the  usually  accepted 
formula  gives  a  value  3^  per  cent,  too  small. 

In  the  present  paper  the  question  is  treated  by  the  method 
usually  employed  in  dealing  with  problems  of  electric  potential 
and  fluid  motion,  but  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  new  in  its 
application  to  electromagnetic  and  gravity  potentials.     The 

♦  Communicated  by  the  Author. 

t  By  straight  axis  is  meant  the  line  through  the  centre  of  the  ring 
perpendicular  to  its  plane.  The  circular  axis  is  the  locus  of  the  centres 
of  tne  transverse  sections  of  the  ring. 
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functions  which  naturally  come  in  are  Toroidal  Functions, 
the  properties  of  which  are  developed  in  two  papers  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society*.  These  papers  are 
referred  to  in  the  present  pa^es  as  [T.  F.  i.]  and  [T.  F.  ii.]. 
The  special  problems  considered  are  :-^ 

(1)  The  force-flux  function  and  self-induction  for  a  ring  in 
which  the  current-density  varies  inversely  as  the  dis- 
tance from  the  straight  axis.     This  is  the  case  of 
current  through  a  ring  consisting  of  a  single  turn  of 
round  wire. 

(2)  The  same  quantities  when  the  current-density  is  con- 
stant. This  leads  to  the  case  of  a  uniformly  wound 
coil  of  circular  cross  section. 

(3)  The  method  is  then  exemplified  by  finding  the  gravity- 
potential  of  a  finite  ring — a  problem  which  has  been 
recently  very  fully  considered  by  Mr.  Dyson  f. 

1.  The  force  is  symmetrical  round  the  straight  axis  of  the 
ring.  Take  this  axis  for  the  axis  of  z  and  the  origin  at  the 
centre  of  the  ring,  and  let  p,  z  denote  the  cylindrical  coordi- 
nates of  any  point.  Further,  let  R  denote  the  radius  of  the 
circular  axis,  r  that  of  a  cross  section,  and  a  that  of  the 
critical  circle  in  the  curvilinear  coordinates  used  in  toroidal 
functions — «.  e.  in  the  system  of  coaxal  circles  having  Oz 
for  common  radical  axis  and  having  one  circle  of  the 
system  coinciding  with  the  cross  section.  The  length  of  a  is 
equal  to  the  length  of  a  tangent  line  from  the  centre  to  the 
circle.  It  will  be  found  convenient  to  express  values  later 
in  terms  of  R  and  the  angle  subtended  at  the  centre  by  a 
cross  section  :  this  angle  will  be  denoted  by  a. 

The  flux  function  ^  at  a  point  P  will  be  taken  as  denoting 
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the  total  flux  up  through  a  circle,  radius  P  N  (see  figure). 
It  IS  the  same  as  that  through  a  diaphragm  stretching  from  0 

.161. 


*  Phil.  Trans.  1881,  Part  iii.  p.  609,  and  1884,  Part  i.  p. 
t  Phn.  Trans.  1893,  A.  pp.  43  &  1041. 

Phil.  Mag.  S.  5.  Vol.  38.  No.  234.  Nov.  1894. 
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and  bounded  by  ibis  circle.     Let  w,  v/  denote  the  velocities 
at  P  parallel  to  NP  and  Oz.     Then 

d'^lr 

-jl-rf/)  =  flux  np  through  an  annulus  whose  radii  are 

^^  PNandPN  +  €ip, 

=  27rp  dp  v}^ 

d^Ir 

--j^dz  ^  flux  through  cylindrical  tyre  (breadth  dz) 


whence 


towards  N, 
=  —  2  wp  dz  w ; 

2irp  dz '         ""  2irp  dp 


2,  Consider  a  current  flowing  through  an  elementary  ring 
whose  cross  section  is  dp  dz  and  in  which  the  current-density 
is  a.     Then  the  circulation  taken  round  this 

= 4ir  X  current  =  ^kira  dp  dz. 
But  the  circulation 

fdw      duf 


when 


ce 


J_  rfV  .  i./ J_  d±\ . 

27rp  d2»  "^  dp\2irp  dp  )~  ' 


or 


At  points  where  there  is  no  current  the  right-hand  side  is  of 
course  zero. 

3.  To  find  the  force-flux  we  shall  require  two  functions, 
one  {y^)  for  space  outside  the  ring,  and  the  other  (^)  for 
space  inside.  The  conditions  which  they  have  to  fulfil  are  as 
follows : — 

y^  must  be  finite  at  all  points  outside  the  ring,  be  zero  at 
the  point  0,  and  satisfj-  the  equation 

dy      rfV      1  dylt'  ^^ 
dz^        dp^       p  dp 

Using  toroidal  functions,  these  conditions  are  satisfied  by 
'^='-7^^:^^^[K(^o^nv-\-kn^mnv). 
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y^  must  be  finite  at  all  points  inside  the  ring,  and  must  satisfy 

These  conditions  are  satisfied  by 

where /is  any  particular  solution  of  the  equation  (1). 

Further,  at  the  boundary  of  the  ring  -^  and  the  force  are 
continuous.     That  is,  when  m=Mo  then  for  all  values  of  r, 

*=+-  "^  sf=f.    (2) 

where  Mq  is  the  value  of  u  corresponding  to  the  boundary. 
These  conditions  will  serve  to  find  completely  y^  and  -^  in 
all  cases. 

In  order  to  apply  these  last  conditions  it  will  be  necessary 
to  expand /in  a  series  of  cosines  and  sines  of  multiple  angles. 
In  the  cases  here  considered  it  will  be  seen  later  that  the  sine 
tenns  do  not  enter,  and  that /is  of  the  form 

where  F„  is  a  function  of  u  only. 
The  conditions  (2)  now  give 

al=o,  b;=o. 

A„B^=B„T„+F«, 

AX=BX+FL; 

where  dashed  letters  denote  differentiation  with  respect  to  u, 
and  the  functions  are  now  to  be  regarded  as  functions  of  Mq 
onli/. 

From  these, 

A,(B'.T,  -Enf.) = tX  -T1F„ 

B,(RtT.-R.r,)  =  B,F'„-ltF.. 
Now 

ICT«-R.T',=  (n*-4)S^(P',.Q,-P,Ql)     [T.  F.  ii.  2.] 

=  Ot«-i>S.  [T.F.  i.  24.] 

2  12 
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Hence  4  t  t?'     n 

^-=(4n«-.l)^S^^-^--^  ^      -     -     -     (3) 


^--(4n«-l)7rS^^^" 


This  is  the  general  solution  for  any  case  in  tenns  of  P. 

4.  We  proceed  to  apply  the  foregoing  to  special  cases. 
Consider,  first,  the  case  01  a  current  flowing  in  a  uniform 
circular  ring  of  any  size.  The  parts  of  the  current  all  flow  in 
circles,  and  the  eqmpotential  surfaces  will  be  planes  through 
the  straight  aids.  Tne  lengths  of  conductor  which  a  current 
uses  between  two  such  surfaces  will  be  proportional  to  the 
arc  between — t.  «,  to  p.  Hence,  in  order  that  each  element 
of  current  may  produce  equal  fall  of  potential  between  the 
two  planes,  the  current-density  must  vary  inversely  as  p,  i.  e. 
ff^b/p,  where  b  is  some  constant*  Let  I  denote  the  total 
cuirent ;  then,  integrating  over  a  cross  section,  it  will  bo 
found  that  I  =  27r6{R-^(R«-.r«)}. 

Now  r=Rsina,     a^Rcosa; (4) 

whence  I = 27r6R(l — cos  a). 


or  I 


27rpR(l— cosa) 

Equation  (1)  now  becomes 

a  particular  solution  of  which  is 

^-i^ba'0^^  [T.F.i.3]. 

This  has  to  be  expanded  in  a  series  of  the  form 

It  is  clear  that  there  are  no  terms  in  sin  nv.     Hence 
^■r^  ^    oz  o{'sin*rcosnt;  , 


(5) 


4w*6a'  d  f  cosnr— ^(cosn  +  2g+co8«— 2t))  j 
*-^^^^{Q.-i(Q.+.+Q.-.)}     [T.F.ii.l]; 
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therefore 

F.= ^2:^  {(q:-qU)-(q:.«  -qL)} 

=  8w6aV2{(n-l)Q^,  -  (n+ 1)Q«+,}  ; 
&lso 

Fo=-8ir6aV2Qi. 

It  is  now  only   necessary   to   substitute   these  values  in 
equations  (3).     Then 

T»F:-T'.F,=87rJaV  2[-SQL{(n-  1)Q:._,  -(n+ 1)QL+.} 

+  («'-i)SQ.{(«-l)Q»-.-(n  +  l)Q»+,}]; 
since 

T,=  -SQL  and  T',=  -(n«-4)SQ». 

Now 

(n«-i)Q.Q«-.-Q',Q«-, 

2»+l 


since 

(2n+l)Q,+,-4nCQ,  +  (2n-l)Q^,=0 

■""^  QU.-Q!.-.=2nSQ». 

Therefore 


fiQ»{*nCQ.-  (2n+ l)Q,+,}-Qj.(Q:.+.-2nSQ,); 

} 

(n«-i)Q,Q^,-QLQL-, 
=  -^^^^f^Q«Q.+.-QlQl.+.+nQ»{(2n  +  l)CQ,+2BQL} 

=  {«(2»+l)-^^'}Q.Q,+.-QLQi+, 

=(«'-j)q-Q«+.-Q'«QL+,  ; 
herefore 

T,F'.-T'.F.=  -167r6aV2|(««-i)Q,Q.+,-Q',Q:+.J; 
vhence  1 


=166a«-s/2a»(8ay) 
with  Ao=  -86aV2(QoQi  +  4Q'oQ'i).     J 
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Tf  (n«— i)QnQ„+,— QnQ'n+i  be  written  Xn,  it  can  be  shown 

which  is  more  convenient  for  calculation. 
So  also 

RX-BX=87r/;aV2[SP',{(n-l)QL,- (n  +  l)QU.  > 
-(«'-i)SP.{(n-l)Q._,-(n+l)Q.+  ,}]. 
As  in  the  former  case,  it  may  be  shown  that 

(n«-i)P»Q.-i-P'HQL,  =  2«ir  +  (7,«-X)P„Q,+,-P',Ql+., 
and  -N 

B.=  =i£j^M  »("-l)'-(»'-  1)f.Q..,  +  P'.Qi.. }   . 

=  16feaV2)8»  (say) 
with  Bo=  86a«  ^/  2(PoQi  +  4FoQ'i). 

Also,  if  the  expression  in  the  bracket  for  B„  be  denoted  by  Y», 
Y„=Y„_,  +  2(n-l).r-h(2n-l)P,_.Q,. 

Thus  '^  and  -^^  are  now  completely  determined.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  the  functions  P,  Q  in  fonnulaB  (6)  and 
(7)  are  the  values  at  the  surface  of  the  tore  Mq. 

5.  In  dealing  with  the  self-induction  of  such  a  ring  as  we 
are  now  considering,  it  is  necessary  to  particularize.  Its 
value  will  differ  for  alternating  currents  oi  different  periods. 
The  time-constant  for  a  constant  E.M.F.  apjilied  to  tne  ring 
will  not  be  the  same  as  on  the  assumption  here  made  as  to 
distribution  of  current-density.  In  order  to  be  definite  we 
will  find  the  coefficient  for  the  energy  on  the  assumption  of 
steady  current — in  other  words,  the  value  of  L  in  the  expres- 
sion iLI*.  This  will  very  approximately  give  the  self- 
induction  except  for  rapia  alternations.  The  energy  is 
given  by 

the  integral  being  taken  over  a  cross  section. 

Putting  in  the  value  of  ^  and  transferring  to  curvilinear 
coordinates, 

'■^  .'"„J,  S(C-c)' 


Now  (  ""  cos )}  V  2  s/  2 
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therefore 
E  =  -  1 9r»i«R«{l  -  cos  «)«(!  +  2  cos  «)  +  2  >/ 2ai2B«  j     g  (QL)«iu. 

The  integral  may  be  evaluated  as  follows  : 

Q»+.-QL-i  =  2nSQ.. 
Also  it  may  easily  be  proved  that 

QI.+i  +  QL-i=2CQ1+SQ,; 
Therefore 

(Q'»+.)»-(QL-)«=2«S(2CQ.QL+  SQJ) 
therefore  =2„S^„(CQ;); 

I"  g  (Q'-+.)v«- Jj  g  (q:.-.)'^u= [2«cqa]; 

=  -2nCQ:, 
or,  say, 

X,+,-X^,=  -2«CQJj 
therefore 

X,=2C{(n  +  l)Qi:+,  +  (n+3)Qi|+,  +  ...}, 

an  infinite  and  rapidly  convergent  series. 

Substituting  this  and  the  value  of  h  from  (5), 

„         wBI«,     -         N_..R>/2       Pco8«     ^  B,X, 

^ 6-^^-^^'^°^")+-T--(l~cosa)«^:;^^g6' 

and  the  self-induction, 

Now  P,  =  «,E'+/8,F', 

Q,  =  «JF-E)  +  ^,F, 
where  E,  F  are  elliptic  integrals  to  modalus  k  ;  where 

1— cosa 


k^^ 


iH-cosa' 


E',  F'  are  the  complementary  integrals. 

Also  a^,  P^  are  algebraical  expressions  in  k  whose  values 
are  given  up  to  n=5  in  [T.  F.  ii.  8].  Their  general  values 
are  also  given  in  a  paper  fey  Mr.  Basset  *.     Consequently  the 

*  "  On  ToroidjJ  Functions,"  Amer.  Joum.  Math.  xv.  p.  801. 
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flux  functions  (and  therefore  forces)  and  self-induction  of 
large  tores  of  any  size  may  be  calculated  to  any  desired 
degree  of  approximation  directly  from  the  formulas  obtained. 
When,  however,  the  rings  are  of  smaller  cross  section,  and  k 
small,  it  is  more  convenient  to  have  the  formulae  expressed 
directly  in  terms  of  k. 

6.  Putting  in  the  values  of  P,  Q  given  in  [T.  F.  ii.  9, 10], 
and  remembering  that  djdti^  ^kd/dky  it  will  be  found  that, 
L  denoting  log^4/i, 

ir~      35 ' 
and  that  the  self-induction 

when  a  is  very  small  this  is  7rR(4L— 7),  and  not  7rR(4L— 8) 
as  usually  assumed. 

Taking  Professor  Minchin's  example,  R=lcm.,  r=*lcm., 

8ina=-l,      cosa=«995,      *«=10025, 

and   self-induction   =   33-36   C.G.S.   units.      The   formula 
47rll(L  — 2)  gives  29-9.     The   numerical   values   given   by 
Prof.  Minchin  appear  to  be  doubled,  as  if  he  had  used  the 
diameter  instead  of  the  radius. 
Similarly, 


Hence,  for  space  outside  the  ring, 
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^  = -VTU^^  } -(^+4*  +32*^)^ 


8irRIv'2cos«a 


U:^){^-} 


iH-cosa         v^(C- 

The  total  flux  through  the  aperture  is  the  value  of  y^  at 
the  inside  edge,  i.e.  at  w=Wo,  v=^ir. 
Then 

^  1  +  cosa      l+)tt       \       4  62     / 

+  4*^8,}. 

Substituting  for  the  R  it  will  be  found  that 

which  for  very  small  rings  gives  the  self- induction 

=  4wR(L-2), 

the  value  usually  accepted  for  the  true  value. 

The  flux  as  taken  by  Prof.  Minchin  is  found  by  put-'^g 
t?=0,  when 

This  agrees  with  his  result  up  to  the  term  in  k. 
The  force  at  the  centre  of  the  ring  is 

5 —  ^  .-r    when  m=sO  and  v=ir. 
2irp  du    an 

This 
=  2^(^/  [~  2(&)  +  70^^("'-iK^^-^''''"'] 

=  326  { I  (QoQi+ 4q;q;) + 2/-i)-(q;.q:^,-;;^q,q,^,)}  . 
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When  small  this  becomes 


-^{^^V'-^y 


7.  The  case  of  uniform  current-density  is  of  more  practical 
importance,  as  it  leads  to  the  case  of  a  uniformly-wound 
circular  coil  whose  cross  section  is  also  circular.  The  mathe- 
matical treatment,  however,  does  not  lead  to  such  a  complete 
solution  as  in  the  former  ca«e. 

As  the  current-density  is  uniform,  cr=I/wT*,  and  the  rights 
hand  side  of  equation  (1)  is  —  STrlp/r*. 

A  particular  integral  is 


whence 


8     I       ,  _  1  87rIa»S» 


„  IGla^S*  f'  cosnt;    ^ 

Now 

whence  it  is  easy  to  show  that 


F. 


also 


Fo=- 


f:=- 


9r« 


(9) 


y,' 


5(q:-q'.) 


Substituting  in  R^F^^— RJ^F^,  and  remembering  that 

sq:+cq'.-(««-^)sq.  =  o, 


it  will  be  found  that 


B  =- 


{  C(P.qK.-  p,Qj + S(P.qi-p.q:) 

-J?j(-?>^} 


64i/2Ia» 


K  (say), 
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and 

So  also,  in  a  similar  manner,  T^F',— TJ,F^  gives 


.        64^/21 


97rr« 
64v'2Ia» 


i'{sW-Q.(©+i;^} 


a. 


■„  (say)) 


9r« 
with 

«o=^{s(Q?-QoQS)-^'}- 

The  energy  is 

The  part  of  E  depending  on /is  found  by  an  easy  integra- 
tion to  be  47rIlIV3^         j\ 

The  part  depending  on  the  infinite  series  is 

Bat  from  (9) 

co8n»        4v'2.„-^,     PP^. 
-^(jz:^=-3gr(SQ.-CQ.) 

_4V2  1  d  /C^\ 


t 


3     Sdu 
Therefore  the  above 

4V2Ia« 


3^,.,     SB.  1    Q!^H^')dH. 


Now, 

r'd;\s}-'2-w    2j^8-*'' 

also 
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••■  I>4(l)-Gl-K"-l)|]:-K--i)0' 

where  the  fanctions  outside  the  integral  are  functions  of  u^. 
It  results  that 

^           47rRIV3^          ,   \      512Rcos'a^^  /      ^QJ 
E  = 5 — 1 7  +  cosec'a  I q3 — ;r-r—  z.8  -J  —  2 -^ 

and  that  the  self-induction 

It  is  seen  that  the  question  is  not  completely  solved,  as  the 

f*  CO! 
integral  1     -^  du  has  not  been  evaluated,  as  in  the  pre- 

ceding  case.     Its  value  can,  hovirever,  be  approximated  to 
when  k  is  small. 

If  it  be  denoted  by  X^,  it  can  be  shown  that 

{2n+l)«X.^.,-16«X.-(2«-l)«X,_,  =  8nf  QJ, 

a  difference  equation,  which  if  solved  in  a  series  ascending 
from  Q^^j  would  give  X^.    • 

If  we  call  the  self-induction  L,  the  energy  is  JLI*. 

If  there  are  N  turns  of  wire  with  a  current  t, 

I  =  Nt, 
and  energy       =  iN^Lt*, 

whence  the  self-induction  of  such  a  coil  is  N*L. 

8.  For  such  a  coil  the  values  of  the  flux  function  are : — 

Outside, 

,,       64v^2Rcos»aNi         I        ^      j> 

yU   =  n-^— « -7771 T  Sq  «-R-  COS  flV  ; 

^  9sin*a  V{C—c)     "    *   * 
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Inside^ 

87rRcos»«Ni        S» 

Y*  as    — 


3sin««       '  (C-c)» 

where  a^,  /9^  are  the  expressions  given  above. 

When  a  (or  k)  is  small,  the  values  can  be  expressed  in  a 
few  terms  of  a  series  of  powers  of  k  as  in  the  former  case. 
These  values  are  as  follows  : — 


^0=  I  {  l  +  (6L-9)*«+  1(39L-  f  )*<+  (f  L-66|>«}. 
A=i{l+3*'-(lL-f)*^}, 

When  k  is  not  large,  the  integrals  in  the  expression  for 
the  self-induction  may  be  found  a|iproximately  in  a  series 
of  powers  of  L  If  this  be  done,  after  some  rather  tedious 
calculations  the  valne  is  found  to  be 

.    p  r     7      2  cos'  «  +  3  cos*  «  +  4  cos*  a 
L     6      3  (l  +  cosa)" 

When  k  is  very  small  this  is  7rR(4L— 7). 

The  value  of  ^  will  give  the  coefficient  of  mutual  induc- 
tion between  the  circular  coil  and  a  thin  circular  wire  with 
the  same  straight  axis  and  with  its  plane  parallel  to  the  coil. 
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9.  The  same  method  of  attack  can  be  employed  in  deah'ng 
with  gravitation  potentials.     Here 

—  V*<^  =  —  47rcr, 

where  a  is  the  density  at  the  point  [x,  y,  z). 

If  /  be  a  particular  solution  of  this^  and  ^  denote  the 
general  solution  of  V'^=0,  then  at  all  points  within  the 
attracting  body  the  potential  =  /-f  ^i,  and  at  all  points  out- 
side =  <^.  Also  <^i  and  ^2  must  be  finite  and  continuous  in 
their  respective  regions,  and  at  the  surface  of  the  body  the 
01  and  0s  ^nd  their  first  differential  coeiBcients  are  continuous. 
These  conditions  suffice  to  determine  0i  and  0^. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  case  of  a  uniform  sphere.  Inside 
a  is  constant,  and 

cPY       2  dV 
X4   +  "  TT   =   — 47rcr. 
ar*        r  ctr 

A  particular  integral  is 

V=-|7rcrr«; 
o 

whilst  the  general  solution  is 

r 

Hence: —       ^     -j         .  2        ^      .       B 

Inside,     0  =  — ;i7r<rr*+A+  -  ; 
0  r 

Outside,  0'=A'+~. 
r 


Inside,  0  is  finite,  .*.  B=0. 

At  the  surface,  when  ?*=a, 


Therefore  .      2        «        Ar      B'^ 

o  a 

4  B' 

3  ^        J 

whence  A' = A  —  2'rrad^, 

o 

J/      A      o        9     ^  '"■era' 

d>'=A  — 27rcra*+  ^  • 

^  or 


r 
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If  the  density  of  the  sphere  is  variable,  the  only  difficulty 
is  that  of  finding  the  particular  integral  /.  As  an  example 
of  variable  density,  take  the  case  of  a  sphere  in  which  the 
density  varies  as  the  square  of  the  distance  from  a  diametral 
plane.     Here 

/=  —  ^ircz^  =  —  ^ircT^  cos*  0, 

and  the  general  solution  involves  zonal  harmonics  (P„). 
Hence,  inside, 

^'=  -  gTTcr^cos*  ^-fSB^r«P„, 

and  outside, 


and 
Also 


The  surface  conditions  give  at  once 

A^=0=-.B^  for  all  n>4, 
Aj  =  A3=0  =  Bi=B8. 


and 


1         4  ,  -D  Ao 

8  4j.T>      4  ^i 


>  if>^ifj  when  r=a, 


-15'^'^  - 


S  Aq 

or 


-i?W  +  2B^  =  -3^>    ^#  =  f,h.n.=a, 


21 


giving 


A?! 

15  r 


105  r» 


10.  The  gravitation  potential  of  a  tore  has  been  recently 
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considered  by  Mr.  Dyson  *  by  means  of  special  functions  and 
integratidn.  It  may  be  of  use  to  indicate  how  the  problem 
would  be  solved  by  toroidal  functions  and  the  differentiation 
method  illustrated  in  this  paper. 

Inside   the   tore    —  y*^=— 4hr<7    with    a    constant.     A 
particular  solution  is 

/=  -irap^^  -7r<ra«S«(C-c)-^ 

Hence : — 
Outside,        4>  =  >/(C— c)2A^t^cosnr, 
Inside,  </>'  =  -7rcra«S«/(C-c)«  +  s/  (C-c)SB^Q,  cos  nv. 

f  must  be  expanded  in  a  series  of  the  form 

/=  ^/(C-c)2F^cosnv; 
whence 

This  has  been  found  above  (9),  viz. 


F.=  -i^.^'(SQ:-CQ'.). 
Writing  P^  for  R^  and  Q^  for  T^  in  §  3,  we  find 

B„(p'„Q»-p»Q'n)  =  p»F'.-npJ  ■ 

P'A-P.Q'n  =  I- 


But 


Hence  A„  =  ?-(Q.F'-Q',FJ, 

IT 


Inserting  the  values  of  F^  and  F'^,  we  get 

"«{(--l)^^(»'-l)^.«.-%-'p.'i-^.«i}- 


3 

The  external  and  internal  potentials  are  thus  completely 
found. 

♦  «  The  Potential  of  an  Anchor  Ring,"  Phil.  Trans.  1893,  pp.  43, 1041. 
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LVI.  On  the  Energy  of  the  Amperian  Molecule,  By  A.  P. 
Chattock,  Professor  of  Physics ^  University  College^  Bristoly 
and  F.  B.  Fawcett,  Associate  of  University  College ^  Bristol* . 

rriHE  following  experiments  were  undertaken  for  the  pur- 
X  pose  of  determining,  if  possible,  whether  the  molecular 
currents  of  Ampere  are  accompanied  by  motions  of  the  mole- 
cules themselves.  Thej*^  were  suggested  during  an  attempt 
by  one  of  ust  to  express  certain  physical  properties  of  solids 
in  terms  of  the  ionic  charges  of  their  molecules. 

The  theory  put  forward  by  Weber,  that  Amperian  molecules 
may  be  rotating  charged  carriers  of  electricity,  lends  itself  at 
first  sight  to  the  view  that  the  molecules  of  all  matter,  whether 
in  the  electrolytic  form  or  not,  carry  upon  them  the  charges 
they  possess  when  in  the  condition  of  ions.  It  is  only  neces- 
sary to  suppose  that  the  molecules  of  a  magnetic  substance 
rotate  with  these  charges  in  virtue  of  their  neat  motions,  to 
account  for  the  permanence  of  their  magnetic  moments  at 
any  given  temperature. 

Upon  this  supposition,  if  a  bar  of  iron  is  saturated  in  a 
magnetic  field,  and  this  field  is  suddenly  strengthened,  the 
effect  upon  the  iron  will  be  two-fold.  There  will  be  a  sudden 
decrease  in  the  magnetic  moments  of  the  molecales  corre- 
sponding to  a  decrease  in  their  rates  of  rotation,  and  therefore 
to  a  cooling  of  the  iron  as  a  whole ;  and  this  will  be  followed 
by  a  slow  return  to  their  original  condition  as  the  iron  receives 
heat  from  surrounding  objects. 

The  result  of  E wing's  work  on  iron  subjected  to  intense 
fields  has  been  to  show  that  no  certain  alteration  in  the  value 
of  I  (the  magnetic  moment  per  cub.  centim.  of  the  iron) 
can  be  detected  after  saturation  within  the  wide  limits  of  field- 
strength  which  he  employed.  Upon  the  present  hypothesis 
there  should  be  no  permanent  alteration ;  and  even  the  tem- 
porary fall  of  I  on  the  first  application  of  the  field  would  be 
far  too  small  to  detect ;  its  value  being  about  5  x  10""^^I  when 
the  magnetizing  force  is  raised  to  40,000  after  saturation  (see 
below). 

But  though  the  alteration  of  I  is  inappreciable,  the  accom- 
panying fall  of  temperature  is  not;  and  we  therefore  decided 
to  look  for  it.  We  were,  moreover,  encouraged  to  make  the 
experiment  by  the  publication  of  an  interesting  paper  on  the 
subject  of  ionic  charges  and  their  consequences  by  Dr.  F. 

*  Communicated  bv  the  Authors, 
t  Phil.  Mag.  Dec.  1892,  p.  480. 

Phil  Mag.  S.  5.  Vol.  38.  No.  234.  Nov.  1894.       2  K 
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Bicharz^y  in  which  (p.  410)  the  anthor  suggests  roiating  ions 
as  the  cause  of  molecalar  magnetism,  and  then  gives  quanti- 
tative support  to  his  view  by  showing  that  the  saturation 
values  of  1  for  magnetic  metals  are  of  the  same  order  of 
magnitude  as  those  calculated  from  reasonable  assumptions 
as  to  the  period  of  rotation  of  the  molecules. 

Magnitude  of  the  Effect  souglu. 

For  simplicity  of  calculation,  consider  the  molecules  to  have 
the  form  of  thin  rings  of  diameter  8  (  =  ^10~®),  rotating  about 
their  principal  axes,  carrying  charges  y(=3x  lO-^E.M.) 
and  numbering  n  (=10*)  to  a  cubic  centimetre  of  iron. 

Let  the  magnetic  axes  of  these  rin^s  be  parallel  and  similarly 
directed ;  t.  e.  let  the  iron  be  saturated  and  of  magnetic  moment 
I  per  cub.  centim.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  if  V  stands  for  the 
linear  velocity  of  any  point  on  a  ring  along  its  circcmiference, 

y^I     4     2[?^4£ 

n '  w^ '  g      nSq ^'^ 

Suppose  now  that  the  field  by  which  the  molecules  are 
held  in  position  is  suddenly  increased  by  an  amount  H.  The 
number  of  lines  of  force  which  will  enter  each  ring  per  centim. 

of  its  circumference  is  — k  •  — r-  =  —tj  ^^^  the  momentum 

TTO      4  4  ' 

imparted  thereby  to  the  matter  of  the  ring  is  consequently 
—-5'.  From  this  it  follows  that  if  »  is  the  change  produced 
by  this  process  in  the  original  velocity  (V)  of  a  ring  of  mass  m, 

Now  the  ratio  ^  is  the  fraction  by  which  the  magnetism 

in  the  iron  decreases  when  H  is  increased.  If  we  put 
H=s  40,000  (E wing's  maximum  value  about)  and  1=1500, 

Y  comes  out  to  be  5  x  10~"^*,  as  stated  above. 

From  (i.)  and  (ii.)  it  is  also  easy  to  calculate  the  loss  of 
heat  in  the  iron  due  to  any  increase  of  H. 

Loss  of  kinetic  energy  of  the  1  =  j^,^v*^inm(V^r)«, 
nngs  m  ergs  per  cub.  centim.    /  ^l^Yv^^nmt^ ; 

and  since  v  is  negligible  compared  with  Y,  the  second  term 
•   Wied.  ^Mn.  lii.  p.  865  (18^). 
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vanishes.  Hence,  as  7i»iVr  =  IH  from  (i.)  and  (ii.)?  it  follows 
that 

Loss  of  heat  in  calories  1  _IH  ,...  ^ 

per  cub.  centim.     ...  J       J"' '    ^"^'^ 

where  J  is  Joule's  equivalent  For  an  increase  of  H  of  250 
at  saturation  this  would  mean  a  fall  of  temperature  of  about 
one  hundredth  of  a  degree  C. 

This  is  a  well-known  expression  for  magnetic-field  energy  ; 
and  though  obtained  in  this  somewhat  roundabout  manner, 
it  is  of  course  quite  independent  of  any  hypothesis  as  to  the 
source  of  the  energy  being  in  the  motion  of  the  molecules  or 
elsewhere.  The  above  equations  simply  suggest  a  mechanical 
explanation,  in  the  case  of  magnetic  molecules,  for  the  fact 
that,  when  energy  is  put  into  surrounding  space  by  starting 
any  current  A  (say  the  source  of  H  in  the  above),  it  is  less 
when  A  is  alone  than  it  is  if  a  second  current  B  (the  mo- 
lecular current)  is  alreadv  flowing  in  its  neighbourhood ;  the 
difference  being  wholly  aerived  from  the  source  of  B  (which, 
according  to  the  present  hypothesis,  is  the  kinetic  energy  of 
the  molecule)  provided  B  does  not  change  in  strength  during 
the  process.  If  it  does — in  other  words,  if  the  second  term 
in  the  above  expression  does  not  vanish — part  of  the  extra 
field-energy  is  derived  from  the  source  of  A,  and  calculation 
becomes  practically  impossible. 

Description  of  Apparatus. 

After  several  unsuccessful  attempts  to  obtain  reliable  values, 
the  arrangement  shown  in  fig.  1  was  adopted.    AA  are  the 
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upper  portions  of  the  coils  of  a  large  electromagnet.     BB  are 
small  auxiliary  coils  for  the  purpose  of  producing  an  alteration 
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in  the  magnetizing  farce  experienced  by  the  iron  under  test ; 
the  latter  being  contained  in  a  zinc  box  C,  which  was  filled 
and  surrounded  with  cotion-wool  and  placed  between  the 
poles  DD. 

The  test-piece  consisted  of  a  bimdle  of  fine  iron  wires 
lying  parallel  to  the  lines  of  force,  into  the  centre  of  which 
was  introduced  one  end  of  a  "line"  thermopile.  The  other 
eod  of  the  pile  was  surrounded  by  a  coil  of  silk-covered 
copper  wire  all  in  one  length,  which  was  similar  in  size  and 
shape  to  the  iron  testr-piece. 

The  actual  size  and  shape  of  the  mould  in  which  the  separate 
plates  of  the  alloys  forming  the  pile  were  cast  is  shown  in 
fig.  2.  The  plates  were  about  ^  millim.  thick,  and  were  com- 
posed alternately  of  the  alloys  *  32  parts  bismuth  + 1  part 
antimony,  and  12  parts  bismuth  -f  1  part  tin.  They  were 
placed  side  by  side  with  mica  to  separate  them,  and  were 
soldered  at  their  pointed  extremities,  which  were  then  covered 
with  goldbeater^s-skin.  Fourteen  pairs  were  used  to  form 
the  pile. 

By  this  means  the  junctions  formed  a  blunt  knife-edge  and 
were  brought  well  into  the  centre  of  the  iron  wire ;  the  mass 
of  the  pile  being  at  the  same  time  kept  small  at  that  point, 
while  it  was  large  enough  outside  to  prevent  undue  resistance 
to  the  thermal  current. 

The  galvanometer,  connected  through  a  mercury  commu- 
tator with  the  pile,  was  at  a  distance  of  nearly  20  yards  from 
the  electromagnet,  and  its  circuit  was  provided  with  a  small 
variable  E.M.F.  to  counterbalance  accidental  thermal  currents. 
The  scale  was  read  by  a  telescope^  and  a  motion  of  a  tenth  of 
a  division  could  be  easily  detected. 

Results  of  the  ExperimerUs. 

The  constant  saturating  field  between  DD  (fig.  1),  pro- 
duced bv  exciting  the  main  coils  A,  was  first  measured  by 
the  eartfe-inductor  method  and  found  to  be  about  2800  C.G.S. ; 
and  a  separate  current  was  then  sent  through  the  coils  B  of 
such  a  strength  that  on  reversing  it  the  main  field  was  altered 
by  166  O.G.S.  units  (H  in  equation  iii.).  The  currents  re- 
quired to  produce  these  fields  were  also  measured,  so  that 
tney  might  be  reproduced  for  the  experiment. 

After  passing  current  through  tne  exciting  coils  for  a 
couple  of  hours  to  obtain  a  steady  temperature,  the  method  of 
experiment  was  as  follows : — 

Galvanometer-readings  were  taken  every  20  seconds,  the 
current  in  B  being  at  the  same  time  reversed  every  5  minutes, 

*  Boys, '  Cantor  Lectures,'  1889,  p.  18. 
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so  as  to  alternately  heat  and  cool  the  iron  if  the  effect  looked 
for  existed.  In  this  way  fifbeen  readings  were  obtained 
between  every  pair  of  reversals.  It  was  found,  however,  that 
a  small  inductive  effect  on  the  galvanometer-  circuit  occurred 
at  each  reversal,  and  could  not  be  quite  got  rid  of.  -  The 
needle  always  kicked  frqm  0*5  to  1  and  oscillated.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  so  happened  that  the  period  of  oscillation  of  the 
needle  was  almost  exactly  60  seconds.  We  therefore  divided 
the  fifteen  readings  into  five  groups  of  three ;  and  taking  the 
mean  of  each  three  we  assumed  it  to  represent  the  average 
position  of  the  needle  during  one  minute.  Five  reliable 
readings  were  thus  obtained  at  intervals  of  0*5,  1*5,  2*5,  3*5, 
4'5  minutes  after  each  reversal  of  the  B  current.  Nine  such 
reversals  formed  a  "  set."  At  the  end  of  a  set  the  connexions 
of  the  galvanometer  were  reversed,  to  eliminate  a  possible 
direct  magnetic  effect  on  the  needle  of  the  galvanometer,  and 
the  set  was  repeated.  Two  such  sets  thus  constituted  a  com- 
plete experiment. 

In  the  following  table  the  mean  values  of  the  differences 
between  the  readings  in  the^  strong  and  in  the  weak  field, 
taken  at  0*5,  1*5,  2*5,  &c.  minutes  after  alteration  of  the 
field,  are  given  for  the  four  sets  of  two  complete  experi- 
ments. The  final  mean  values  of  these  differences  are  thus 
each  dependent  on  108  separate  readings  of  the  galvanometer. 

Table  I. 


Time  in  irinutee  after  al-  "j 
teration   of  field  between  [ 
the  values  2717  and  2883.  J 

05 

If) 

2-6 

-0-42 
-0-30 

-0-36 
-0-28 

35 

-0-38 
-0-16 

-Oil 
+007 

4-5 

-0-33 
-0-31 

-0-10 
-0-08 

-R.    .   T  jSetl    

Expt.  I.    g^^2    

-0-64 
-0-43 

-0-47 
-0-24 

J,.  TT  rseti 

Eipt.  II.     g^^2 

-0-30 
-0*38 

-0-33 

Final  mean  differences    

-0-44 

-0-31 

-0-34 

-015 

-0-21 

The  effect  of  commutating  the  galvanometer  upon  the  sign 
of  the  differences  has  been  allowed  for  in  the  table  by  reversing 
the  signs  of  Set  2  in  each  experiment.  The  —  sign  to  every 
difference  except  one  means  that,  except  in  that  case,  the 
cross-wires  stood  more  to  the  left  of  zero  when  the  pile  was 
in  the  strong  field  than  when  it  was  in  the  weak  one. 

To  determine  the  thermal  meaning  of  this  fact,  we  next 
sent  a  small  momentary  current  through  the  copper- wire  coil 
mentioned  above  as  being  upon  the  other  end  of  the  pile.  The 
galvanometer  was  connected  as  for  Set  1.    A  motion  of  the 
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cross- wires  to  the  right  resulted.  Hence,  if  the  differences 
observed  were  dtie  to  the  iron,  an  increase  of  the  magnetic 
field  ninst  have  warmed  it — just  the  reverse  of  what  theory 
required. 

The  volume  and  resistance  of  the  copper  in  the  coil  npon 
the  pile  were  known.  By  sending  the  proper  current  through 
the  coil  for  one  second,  it  was  possible  to  produce  in  the  copper 
the  number  (0'006)  of  calories  per  cub.  centim.  which  ought 
to  have  been  proaaced  in  the  iron  by  weakening  the  field^ 

viz.  -y-.  The  result  was  a  deflexion  which  reached  a  maxi- 
mum value  of  3*8  at  the  end  of  about  75  seconds  after  the 
copper  had  been  warmed>  and  died  away  in  less  than  6  minutes. 
As  the  two  ends  of  the  pole  were  as  nearly  alike  as  possible, 
this  value  gave  a  rough  idea  of  the  deflexion  to  be  expected. 
The  observed  effect  of  0*44  was  thus  about  nine  times  too 
small  and  in  the  wrong  direction. 

These  results  were  obtained  at  the  end  of  the  Christmas 
vacation,  and  at  this  point  we  were  obliged  to  remove  our 
apparatus  for  the  term*s  work. 

Two  possible  causes  for  the  effect  we  had  observed  occurred 
to  us.  One,  that  the  alteration  in  field-strength  had  altered 
the  resistance  of  the  pile,  and  therefore  of  the  current  passing 
through  it.  The  other,  that  the  iron  had  not  been  quite 
saturated  throughout  its  length,  and  that  hysteresis  effects 
had  been  superposed  upon  the  one  we  were  looking  for.  We 
therefore  undertook  a  fresh  series  of  measurements  this 
summer  with  better  appliances.  The  galvanometer  was  ren- 
dered absolutely  dead-beat  with  a  large  mica  vane,  so  that 
each  reading  was  complete  in  itself.  The  distance  betw  een  the 
pole-pieces  was  decreased  from  3'0  to  2*65  centim.,  by  which 
means  the  strength  of  the  main  field  was  increased  to  3200 
C.G.S.,  and  the  length  of  the  iron  test-piece  was  increased 
until  there  was  only  0*5  millim.  clearance  between  its  ends 
and  the  pole-faces,  instead  of  7  millim.  as  before. 

Direct  measurement  now  showed  that  the  iron  was 
thoroughly  saturated,  and  that  the  value  of  I  for  it  was  1640. 

A  further  improvement  consisted  in  the  fact  that  the  iron 
wire  was  itself  silk-covered  and  all  in  one  length,  so  that  the 
artificial  heating  for  calibration  could  be  performed  upon  the 
specimen  itself,  and  a  far  more  accurate  indication  obtained 
of  what  to  expect  from  the  variations  of  the  magnetic  field. 

Slight  movements  of  the  test-piece  on  altering  the  field 
were  now  found  to  give  rise  to  small  thermal  effects,  due 
doubtless  to  an  alteration  in  the  flow  of  heat  from  the  exciting 
coils  through  the  pole-piocos  into  the  pile  brought  about 
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thereby.  The  pile  and  test-piece  were  therefore  together 
embedded  in  a  slab  of  paraffin  wax,  2*55  centim.  thick, 
through  which  passed  two  brass  pins  2*65  centim.  long  and 
0*3  centim.  in  diameter,  which  were  melted  into  the  wax  on 
either  side  of  the  test-piece,  and  served  to  prevent  any  relative 
motion  between  it  and  the  pole-pieces. 

On  trying  this  soon  after  the  paraffin  had  set,  the  following 
readings  were  obtained  in  the  right*  direction ;  that  is  to  say, 
they  pointed  to  a  cooling  of  the  iron  when  the  field  was 
strengthened. 


t=  0 


15 


90 


45 


60 


30 


60    sees 


0-0    H-0-3]     +0-83    +1-29    +126    +1-26    +1-35    +137 

Here  t  stands  for  the  time  in  seconds  afker  altering  the 
field  between  the  values  3310  and  3090  either  way  (H=220). 


— (« 


The  readings  (which  correspond  to  the  *  final  mean  differ- 
ences "  of  Table  I.)  are  plotted  in  curve  (a).     Curve  (A)  in 

^  The  +  sign  is  used  in  what  follows  to  indicate  that  the  readings 
are  in  accordance  with  theory,  and  vice  versd. 
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the  same  diagram  represents  the  effect  of  heating  the  iron 

wire  by  means  of  a  current  flowing  through  it  for  one  second, 

1(>40  X  220 
and  of  the  proper  strength  to  produce y calories 

per  cub.  centim.  of  the  iron.  The  points  which  determine 
this  curve  are  the  mean  values  of  several  consistent  ob- 
servations. 

The  following  day  the  readings  were  in  the  wrong  direc- 
tion (curves  b  and  c),  nothing  having  been  altered  in  the 
mean  time.  Thinking  that  the  alterations  in  the  field-strength 
might  still  be  capable  of  producing  some  relative  movement 
of  the  pile  and  the  strands  of  the  test-piec«,  the  effect  of 
which  nad  been  altered  by  the  hardening  of  the  parai&n 
during  the  night,  we  caused  the  parafiin  to  penetrate  the 
interstices  of  the  iron  wire  by  means  of  the  air-pump,  and 
the  apparatus  was  then  placed  in  position  and  subjected  to  a 
field  of  about  3000  units  for  5  hours  while  it  cooled.  Readings 
taken  next  day  were  still  negative,  and  to  about  the  same 
extent  as  before  (curves  d  and  e).  The  substitution  of  a 
solid  cylinder  of  iron  for  the  iron  wire  did  not  affect  matters. 
Relative  motion  of  test-piece  and  pile  seemed  therefore  to  be 
excluded. 

The  clearance  between  pole-faces  and  test-piece  was  next 
increased  from  0*5  to  3*5  millim.  without  altering  the  result ; 
from  which  we  inferred  that  the  values  obtained  could  not 
be  due  to  a  slight  yielding  of  the  parafiin  slab  wliea  the 
field  was  altered,  the  distance  from  slab  to  poles  being  too 
great  to  be  affected  thereby  in  th's  case.  Neither  could 
they  be  due  to  a  direct  effect  of  the  field  upon  the  resistance 
or  E.M.F.  of  the  pile,  for  we  found  that  they  were  incVpen- 
dent  of  the  direction  of  any  permanent  current  which  might 
be  flowing  through  the  pile  during  the  observations. 

It  only  remained  therefore  to  suppose  that  our  results  were 
attributable  to  a  change  in  the  conductivity  for  heat  of  the 
system  pile-testpiece ;  the  flow  of  heat  through  it  from  the 
exciting  current  being  alternately  checked  and  accelerated  as 
the  field  was  altered.  That  a  flow  was  actually  occurring 
from  the  iron  into  the  pile  and  on  through  it  to  its  other  end, 
was  shown  by  the  direction  of  the  E.M.F.  required  in  the 
galvanometer  circuit  to  balance  the  permanent  effect  of  the 
pile.  It  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  pile  was  too  long  to 
allow  of  its  being  wholly  between  the  poles  at  the  same  time 
that  the  test-piece  was  in  a  uniform  part  of  the  field. 

The  correctness  of  this  view  was  proved  by  showing  that  the 
sign  of  the  effect  changed  with  the  direction  in  which  the 
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heat  flowed  through  the  pile.  By  passing  hot  or  cold  water 
through  holes  in  the  pole-pieces  we  were  able  to  alter  the 
flow  at  will.     The  following  are  the  results  obtained : — 

Table  II. 


Effect  obiterred. 

Seconds  after  altering  field 

0 

5 

15 

30 

Warm  water  passed  for  about 

20  minutes  and  then  stopped. 

After  5  minutes    

00 
00 
00 
0-0 

0-0 
0-0 

00 

-0-33 
-012 
-014 
-013 

+001 
+004 

-Oil 

-0-73 
-0-42 
-0-26 
-0-16 

+015 
+0-11 

-0-20 

-0-87 
-0-50 
-0-26 
-013 

+015 
+0-22 

-015 

After  45  minutes 

Ice-cold  water  passed  through 

next  daj  and  kept  flowing  . . . 

20  minutes  later  

Water  stopped. 
20  minutes  later  

These  numbers  are  each  the  mean  of  ten  determinations, 
and  show  clearly  the  alteration  of  sign  from  —  to  +  as  the 
flow  of  heat  changed  from  the  iron-pile  to  the  pile-iron  direc- 
tion. They  accord  with  the  sign  of  a  set  of  readings  we  took, 
in  which  the  end  of  the  pile  remote  from  the  iron  was  warmed 
by  a  tube  carrying  a  stream  of  tepid  water  (curve  /) ;  and 
they  also  explain  the  change  of  sign  which  occurred  while 
the  paraffin  slab  was  cooling  (p.  479). 

Having  thus  traced  our  first  results  to  the  unsymmetrical 
arrangement  of  the  pile,  the  obvious  course  was  to  put  it  in 
such  a  position  that  the  flow  of  heat  through  it  was  avoided 
altogether,  and  to  repeat  our  original  readings.  This  we  tried 
to  do,  but  without  success.  It  was  easy  to  reduce  the  flow  to  a 
very  small  amount,  but  quite  impossible  to  keep  it  so  for  more 
than  a  few  minutes  at  a  time.  We  venture  to  tnink,  however, 
that  the  curves  obtained  are  sufficient  to  prove  the  absence  of 
the  molecular  effect  sought  for.  A  comparison  of  the  curve 
for  artificial  heating  with  the  others  shows  that  the  peak, 
which  is  so  marked  a  feature  in  the  former,  is  not  found  in 
the  latter.  It  is  true  that  if  only  the  normal  curves  6,  c,  d,  e 
are  considered,  it  might  be  urged  that  the  peak  is  perhaps 
absent  because  it  is  neutralized  by  an  equal  and  opposite  peak 
in  the  effect  which  gives  the  readings  their  negative  sign. 
But  if  thi«  were  so,  it  should  be  doubly  present  in  the  curves 
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a  and  /,  where  the  two  peaks  would  be  in  the  same  direction. 
That  this  is  not  the  case  seems  to  ns  to  render  it  practically 
certain  that  it  does  not  exist  at  all*.  In  other  words,  that 
if  the  molecular  currents  are  due  to  a  spinning  motion  of  ionic 
cliargesy  this  motion  is  not  inseparably  connected  with  a  spinning 
of  the  molectdes  themselves. 


LVII.    A    New   Method   of  Magnetizing   and   Astatidzing 
Galvanometer-Needles.    By  F.  L.  0.  WadsworthI- 

[Plate  Xin.] 

AGBEAT  deal  of  attention  has  been  devoted  by  many 
eminent  physicists  to  the  improvement  of  the  galvano- 
meter, and  it  has  in  consequence  been  brought  to  perhaps 
as  high  a  degree  of  delicacy  and  excellence  as  any  of  onr 
standard  physical  instraments.  It  is  vain  to  hope  for  any 
great  advance  in  sensitiveness  in  existing  types,  but  there  will 
always  be  a  steady  improvement  in  details  and  methods  of 
construction. 

One  of  the  first  essentials  in  securing  a  maximum  degree 
of  sensitiveness  in  a  galvanometer  of  the  Thomson  type  is  to 
secure  the  maximum  intensity  of  magnetization  in  the  mag- 
netic system.  The  maximum  attainable  will  depend  on  three 
factors : — first,  on  the  form  of  the  individual  magnets  and 
their  arrangement  with  reference  to  each  other ;  second,  on 
the  quality  of  the  steel  used  in  making  the  magnets,  and  the 
method  of  hardening  and  tempering  tne  same  ;  and  third,  on 
the  method  of  magnetization.  I  have  found  that  the  intensity 
of  magnetization,  and  hence  the  sensitiveness  of  the  galvano- 
meter, depends  on  this  last  factor  to  a  greater  degree  than  has 
usually  been  supposed,  and  that  by  using  the  method  which 
will  presently  be  described  the  sensitiveness  of  a  given  gal- 
vanometer may  be  doubled  and  in  some  cases  more  than 
quadrupled.  This  results  not  so  much  from  an  improvement 
in  the  magnetizing  process  per  se  as  from  the  method  of 
application. 

The  usual  method  of  making  the  astatic  system  of  the 
Thomson  galvanometer  is  to  build  up  each  member  of  the 
system  from  a  number  of  individual  bar-magnets,  each  of 
which  is  hardened  and  magnetized  as  strongly  as  possible 
between  the  poles  of  a  powerful  electromagnet,  either  during 

*  The  only  way  out  of  this  conclusion  is  to  suppose  that  the  peak  has 
been  neutralized  by  some  effect  which  we  have  overlooked,  and  which 
does  not  change  its  sign  with  the  direction  of  the  heat-flow.  But  this  is 
unlikely. 

t  Communicated  by  the  Aatbor, 
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the  process  of  hardening  and  tempering  or  subsequently*. 
*  During  the  process  of  building  up,  the  indi^adual  magnets 
are  subjected  to  various  demagnetizing  influences,  the  most 
serious  of  which  are  the  jars  and  blows  received  in  the  pro- 
cess of  mounting,  and  the  proximity  of  other  magnets  during 
the  process  of  astaticizing.  The  resultant  strength  of  each 
member  of  the  finished  system  is  therefore  considerably  less 
than  it  would  be  if  the  individual  magnets  were  magnetized 
to  their  saturation-point.  Prof.  Threlfall  t  avoided  this  diffi- 
culty by  magnetizing  each  member  of  the  system  in  sitv, 
using  for  this  purpose  two  separate  electromagnets,  one  for 
each  member. 

It  was  this  which  first  suggested  to  me  the  present  method, 
which  differs  from  the  preceding  in  that  but  one  electro- 
magnet is  used  for  simultaneously  magnetizing  both  members 
of  tne  system.  The  advantage  of  this  is  that  both  members, 
when  being  magnetized,  form  part  of  one  and  the  same 
magnetic  circuit,  and  hence,  barring  magnetic  leakage  (which 
may  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  by  proper  design  of  circuit), 
are  necessarily  in  fields  of  precisely  the  same  strength  for  all 
magnetizing  forces — one  essential  condition  for  securing 
astaticism,  or  in  preserving  it  when  once  established  and 
remagnetization  is  desirable.  When  separate  electromagnets 
are  used  for  each  member,  it  is  necessary  in  order  to  secure 
this  condition  that  the  field  of  each  bo  of  exactly  the  same 
strength,  an  end  which  requires  for  its  accomplishment 
the  taking  of  unusual  precautions  (described  in  the  paper 
referred  to)  in  the  selection  of  material,  the  winding  of  the 
coils,  Ac.  The  single  electromagnet  device  is  therefore  con- 
siderably simpler  to  construct  and  more  convenient  to  use. 


Tl 


e 


Fig.  1  is  an  elevation  of  the  electromagnet  in  the  form  in 

*  SimuItaneouB  magnetization  and  hardening  does  not  seem  to  possess  any 
_ vantages  over  the  ordinary  1 — ^^-^^     o^^-tf^^.  -nri.j    ^ ??  /lo^r^x 

t  "MeasuiemeDt  of  High 
(1889), 


advantages  over  the  ordinary  method.    See  flolz,  Wied.  Ann.  Vii.  (1 879). 

Resistance,"  Phil.  Mag.  vol.  xxviii.  p.  462 
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which  it  was  first  used.  It  consists  simply  of  two  pieces  of 
round  iron  f  inch  diameter,  each  bent  into  the  shape  of  a  very 
shallow  U,  with  legs  about  1  inch  long  and  back  or  yoke 
2f  inches  long  (this  being  the  distance  between  the  centres 
of  the  two  members  of  the  astatic  system),  wound  with  abotkt 
350  turns  of  No.  18  magnet-wire.  With  a  current  of 
5  amperes  in  the  magnetizing  coils,  and  a  separation  between 
the  poles  of  the  two  halves  of  3  millim.,  the  density  in  the 
iron  cores  amounts  to  about  5000  C.G-S. 

The  system  to  be  magnetized  is  laid  on  its  back  on  the  edge 
of  a  narrow  strip  of  wood  b  mounted  on  a  board  B  (figs.  1  &  2, 
Plate  XIII.) .  This  strip  is  a  very  little  wider  than  the  length 
of  the  needles  of  the  system,  and  of  such  a  height  that  the  top 
edge  is  just  below  the  centre  of  the  poles  of  the  electromamiet, 
the  two  yokes  of  which  rest  on  the  supporting  base.  Thin 
strips  of  glass  or  mica  are  cemented  on  each  side  of  the 
central  strip  opposite  the  poles  of  the  magnet,  to  prevent  the 
latter  from  touching  the  needles.  The  coils  of  the  two  yokes 
are  so  connected  that  the  whole  forms  a  single  magnetic 
circuit  with  the  two  air-gaps  wi,  n,  in  each  of  which  lies  one 
of  the  members  of  the  magnetic  system,  so  that  when  the 
current  is  turned  on  by  means  of  a  key,  K,  they  are  strongly 
and  equally  magnetized  in  opposite  directions,  as  required. 
In  order  to  secure  the  maximum  permanent  magnetization, 
the  strength  of  the  field  should  be  suddenly  increased  to  a 
maximum  and  then  gradually  decreased,  several  times  in 
succession,  either  by  varying  the  strength  of  the  current  in 
the  coils  by  means  of  a  rheostat,  or,  better,  by  varying  the 
distance  between  the  two  poles*,  tapping  the  support  with  a 
light  hammer  or  block  of  wood  when  the  magnetic  induction 
is  at  a  maximum,  in  order  to  assist  in  "  setting  "  the  mole- 
cular structure.  The  magnetization  being  finished,  the  system 
is  lifted  carefully  from  its  support,  hung  by  means  of  its 
attached  fibre  in  a  glass  tube  large  enough  to  allow  it  to 
swing  freely,  and  tested  for  astaticism. 

•  In  no  case  should  the  magnetizing  current  be  broken  suddenly  when 
the  poles  are  close  to  the  needles,  or  the  strength  of  the  latter  may  be 
very  considerably  weakened,  if  not  destroyed,  by  the  sudden  recoil  of 
the  field.  See  Auerbach,  Wied.  Ann,  xiv.  (1881),  and  Fromme,  Wied. 
Ann.  V.  (1878):  — "  Auerbach  lays  down  a«j  a  general  principle  that 
when  the  variation  of  the  magnetizing  force  is  slow  and  continuous  the 
velocity  of  the  transition  does  not  influence  the  final  magnetization ;  but 
sudden  transition  causes  the  final  magnetization  to  be  less  or  greater  than 
that  obtained  by  gradual  transition,  according  as  the  passage  is  from  a 
greater  to  a  less  or  from  a  less  to  a  greater  force."  {JEneyc,  Brit,  art, 
^'Magnetism,"  p.  260.) 

In  this  connexion  see  also  paper  by  Lord  Baylelgh,  Phil.  Mag.  [4] 
Tols.  xxxviii  &  xixix.  (1869, 1870). 
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Usually,  owing  to  difficulties  of  construction,  one  member 
will  be  slightly  heavier  and  hence  magnetically  stronger,  and 
the  magnetic  pla  les  will  be  slightly  inclined  to  each  other  ; 
the  amount  and  direction  of  which  inclination  can  be  ascer- 
tained by  noting  the  setting  of  the  system  with  reference  to 
the  magnetic  meridian. 

The  planes  of  the  members  should  first  be  brought  to 
parallelism  by  a  slight  twisting  of  ore  of  thenn  on  its  support. 
A  good  way  to  do  this  is  to  take  two  bar-magnets,  N,  S 
(fig.  2),  and  bring  first  one  and  then  the  other  up  against 
the  side  of  the  glass  tube,  as  in  fig.  2. 
opposite    the    magnetically   stronger  Pig.  2. 

of  the  two  members,  which  will  be      .. ^j^^^r " 

drawn  against  the  wall  of  the  glass      j        W^     ^^L • 

tube  toward  the  magnet  first  brought      "        g  J      ^ 

up,  say  N.  If  a  right-handed  twist  is  ^H^^Xn^Hf 
needed  to  bring  the  two  planes  to  pa-  i^^B^^^^VHik 
rallelism,  the  two  magnets  are  held 

as  shown,  in  front  of  the  axis  of  the  tube  ;  if  a  left-handed 
one,  behind  the  axis,  as  indicated  by  the  dotted  lines.  Then 
the  magnet  N  is  quickly  removed  and  the  member  is  drawn 
toward  S  against  the  inclined  wall  of  the  tube,  giving  it  a 
blow  which  tends  to  twist  it  clockwise  on  the  axis  of  suspen- 
sion and  at  the  same  time  to  slightly  weaken  it.  Repeating 
this  operation  a  few  times  will  soon  suffice  to  bring  about  the 
required  degree  of  parallelism  unless  the  cement  which 
attaches  the  member  to  the  stuff  be  too  hard  and  dry,  in 
which  case  a  slight  heating  of  the  surrounding  tube  with  a 
hot  block  of  copper  or  a  Bunsen-flame  will  be  necessary  to 
render  the  cement  slightly  plastic. 

Parallelism  having  been  secured  (which  is  determined  by 
the  plane  of  the  system  lying  in  the  magnetic  meridian),  the 
relative  magnetic  strengtns  of  the  two  members  are  tested  by 
determining  the  time  of  vibration.  Generally,  if  the  system 
has  been  made  up  with  a  proper  degree  of  care,  the  strengths 
of  the  two  members  will  be  so  nearly  equal  that  it  will  only 
require  a  very  weak  directing  magnet  placed  some  distance 
above  or  below  the  systera  to  secure  almost  perfect  astaticism. 

But  if  it  is  desirable  to  secure  this  without  the  use  of  such 
a  magnet,  it  will  be  necessary  to  add  to  the  weaker  of  the 
two  systems  a  minute  fragment  of  steel  (a  very  short  piece 
broken  off  from  one  of  the  finest  watch  hair-springs  answers 
well),  and  then  to  remagnetize  the  whole  as  before,  taking 
care  of  course  to  magnetize  in  the  same  direction.  The  whole 
operation  requires  at  the  most  but  a  few  hours'  work  by  an 
experienced  manipulator,  and  the  success  of  this  method  may 
be  judged  by  the  results  which  have  been  obtained  by  its  use. 
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The  first  galvanometer  experimented  upon  was  a  fine 
Thomson  instrument,  whose  coils  were  wound  hjr  While,  and 
whose  needle  system  was  made  hj  Very*.  The  magnetic 
system  was  built  up  of  hollow  cylindrical  magnets,  rolled  up 
out  of  the  thinnest  sheet>-steel,  heated  red-hot  in  fused  ferro- 
cyanide  of  potassium,  and  hardened  in  mercury  in  a  powerful 
magnetic  field.  The  system  was  then  astaticized  by  the  usual 
metnod  of  stroking  with  a  weak  bar-magnet.  Every  care 
was  taken  to  secure  the  maximum  intensity  of  magnetization. 
The  constant  of  the  galvanometer  in  its  most  sensitive  state 

wasC=l'5xlO-»t. 

The  best  value  of  the  constant  of  the  Allegheny  galvano- 
meter already  referred  to  was  0=1*3  x  10'*.  On  October  23 
the  magnetic  system  was  removed  and  remagnetized,  and 
reastaticized  by  the  method  described  above.  No  other 
change  was  made.  The  new  constant  after  magnetization 
was  0=8  X  10"",  an  increase  in  delicacy  of  neany  100  per 
cent. 

The  second  galvanometer  to  whose  magnetic  system  this 
method  of  treatment  was  applied  was  one  constructed  by 
Queen  and  Co.  especially  for  the  Observatory.  The  mag- 
netic system  had  very  nearly  the  same  dimensions  as  the  one 
already  described,  but  the  individual  magnets  wore  solid. 
The  method  of  hardening  and  magnetizing  was  not  described 
by  the  makers.  The  constant  for  this  galvanometer  as  re- 
ceived from  them  was : — 

C=l'6x  10-*  for  coils  in  series,  R=309  ohms, 

0=5-5  x  10-»  for  coils  in  parallel,  R=19-2  ohms. 

The  needle  was  removed  and  remagnetized  by  the  new 
method  and  the  constant  redetermined.  The  new  constant 
was: — 

0  =  1  X  10""*®  for  coils  in  series, 

0=3-4  X  10-"  for  coils  in  parallel. 

Part  of  the  immense  improvement  here  is  dne  to  a  more 
accurate  centering  of  the  coils,  to  the  magnetic  system,  and 
to  a  reduction  of  the  excessive  damping ;  yet  with  a  most 

*  This  instrument  was  a  duplicate  of  the  celebrated  Thomson  galvano- 
meter, with  Very  hollow  magnets,  used  by  Langley  at  Alleffhenv  in  his 
bolometric  work ;  and  which  was  considered  at  that  time  to  be  tne  most 
sensitive  (for  its  resistance)  in  existence.  See  paper  by  S.  P.  Langley, 
"  On  hitherto  unrecognized  Wave-lengths,'*  Phil.  Mag»  [5]  xxii.  p.  149 
(1886). 

t  G  B  current  in  amperes  which  produces  a  deflexion  of  1  miUim.  on 
a  scale  at  the  distance  of  1  metre,  when  the  time  of  a  ungle  swing  is 
ten  seconds. 
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libaral  allowance  for  the  influence  of  these  changes,  the  sensi- 
tiveness was  increased  fully  ten  times  by  the  remagnetization. 

This  would  seem  to  indicate  either  that  the  first  magneti- 
zation had  been  very  inefficient,  or  that  the  needle  in  transit 
from  Philadelphia  to  Washington  had  been  accidentally  sub- 
jected to  some  very  strong  demagnetizing  influence.  It 
serves  to  show,  however,  the  importance  and  necessity  of 
some  such  ready  and  efficient  means  of  remagnetizing  the 
systems  of  galvanometers  in  which  a  high  degree  of  sensi- 
tiveness and  not  absolute  constancy  is  required.  Steel  mag- 
netized to  the  degree  of  intensity  here  attained  will  of  course 
gradually  lose  a  part  of  its  magnetism,  but  not  more  (in  my 
experience)  than  10  or  20  per  cent,  in  many  months,  if  care- 
fuUv  handled.  This  small  loss  is  not  of  importance  compared 
witn  the  gain  in  sensitiveness  secured,  as  the  original  strength 
may  at  any  time  be  quickly  and  easily  restored  or  even  slightly 
increased*  by  remagnetization. 

The  advantage  of  the  method  which  specially  commends  it 
to  general  laboratory  use  is  the  simplicity  of  the  apparatus 
required.  The  whole  arrangement  may  be  made  in  any  labora- 
tory in  a  single  afternoon.  The  same  electromagnet^  may  be 
used  for  systems  of  varying  dimensions  by  adding  adjustable 
pole-pieces.  But  if  many  systems  are  to  be  treated,  a  more 
convenient  although  more  elaborate  arrangement,  like  that 
shown  in  Plate  XlII.  figs.  3  &  4,  will  be  desirable.  In  this 
the  magnetic  system  is  held  lightly  between  two  long  jaws 
of  copper  a,  a,  adjustable  in  width  by  means  of  the  screw  b. 
An  adjustable  fork  or  table  c,  which  may  be  replaced  by  a 
clamp  if  desired,  serves  to  carry  the  fibre  support. 

The  two  halves  of  the  electromagnet,  which  may  be  wound 
as  before,  or  with  four  coils  as  here  shown,  are  carried  on 
arms  rf,  €,  pivoted  at  /,  so  that  they  may  be  easily  swung 
apart  or  brought  together,  the  motion  being  made  sym- 
metrical with  respect  to  the  jaws  a,  a  by  means  of  the 
links  and  sliding  block.  The  lower  set  of  poles  are  adjust- 
able on  the  yokes  for  systems  of  diffisrent  lengths,  and  the 
whole  is  mounted  on  an  L-shaped  base,  which  may  be  placed 
so  that  the  needle  is  either  vertical  as  shown  in  the  figure,  or 
horizontal. 

This  method  has  also  been  applied  with  much  success  to 
the  initial  magnetization  of  some  new  systems  for  the  same 
galvanometer  already  described,  and  for  the  new  very  sensi- 
tive one  which  is  described  in  a  subsequent  paper.    A  further 

*  Up  to  a  certain  point  repeated  magnetization  increases  the  perma- 
nent magnetism.  See  experiments  of  Frankenheim,  Pogg.  Ann.  cxziii. 
(1864) ;  and  Fromme,  Pogg.  Atm.  vii,  (1876),  Wied.  Ann,  iv.  (1878). 
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advantage  which  this  method  possesses  over  the  nsnal  one  in 
the  case  of  a  new  system  is  that,  in  making  it  np,  we  have 
only  xinmagnetized  needles  to  handle  ;  an  advanfeige  which 
those  who  have  had  much  to  do  with  this  kind  of  work  can 
readily  appreciate. 

Afltro-Phjsical  Observatory, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  1893. 


LVIII.   On  the  Effects  of  Magnetic  Fields  on   the   Electric 
Conductivity  of  Bismuth.    By  James  B.  Henderson,  B.Se.* 

[Plates  XV.  &  XVI.] 

^PHAT  magnetic  fields  have  an  eflFect  on  the  electric  con- 
-*-  ductivity  of  metals  was  noticed  first  in  the  year  1856  by 
William  Thomson t  (Lord  Kelvin),  who  was  led  to  snspect  it 
from  the  effects  which  he  had  discovered  magnetization  to  have 
on  the  thermoelectric  properties  of  metals.  He  experimented 
on  iron  and  nickel,  and  found  in  both  an  increase  of  resist- 
ance along  the  lines  of  force,  and  a  diminution  perpendicular 
to  them. 

Bismuth  was  first  experimented  on  by  Tomlinson  J,  who 
found  an  increase  of  resistance  due  to  longitudinal  magneti- 
zation of  Bi  wire,  and  he  found  a  similar  increase  in  Fe,  Ni, 
Co,  and  steel  wires.  Later  investigations  in  this  subject  have 
been  made  by  Righi§,  Hurion  ||,  Leduc%  Ettingshausen  and 
Nernst**,  Ettingshausenft,  (JoldhammerJ},  Lennard  and 
Howard  §§,  and  Lennard  |||| ;  but  the  last  of  these  is  the  one 
which  has  the  most  important  bearing  on  the  present  in- 
vestigation. 

In  this  Lennard  used  spirals  of  Bi  wire,  in  all  fifteen 
spirals  being  tested,  whose  wires  varied  from  0*2  to  0*4 
millim.  in  diameter,  and  from  50  to  150  centim.  in  length, 
the  respective  resistances  varying  from  6  to  25  Siemens 
units.  The  resistance  was  determined  by  the  Wheatstone- 
bridge  direct-current  method,  and  also  by  the  method  using 

*  Communicated  by  the  Author. 

t  Math,  and  Phys.  Papers,  ii.  p.  307. 

t  PhU.  Trans.  1888. 

§  Joum.  de  Pkyaik.  iii.  p.  *S66  (1884). 

II   CompL  Bend,  xcviii.  p.  1267  (1884). 

%  Compt,  Rend,  xcviii.  p.  673  (1884). 
*•   Wien,  Ber.  xciv.  part  ii.  p.  660  (1886). 
t+  Wien.  Ber,  xcv.  p.  714  (1887). 
XX  Wied.  Arm,  xxxi.  p.  360  (1887)  ;  xxxvi.  p.  804. 
§§  EUctro  -technische  ZeitBchrift^  ix.  p.  841. 
nil  Wied.  Ann,  xxxix.  p.  619  (1800). 
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alternating  current  and  telephone,  and  a  remarkable  difference 
was  found  in  the  resistances  obtained  by  the  different  methods. 
Two  kinds  of  Bi  were  used,  one  chemically  pnre  and  the 
other  containing  traces  of  Fe  and  Zn,  but  differences  were 
not  more  than  tnose  due  to  observational  errors.  Deviations 
from  the  mean  values  amounted  to  1  per  cent.  The  tem- 
perature varied  from  10°  to  25°  C,  and  once  was  0°  C. 

The  present  investigation  was  instituted  to  determine  de- 
finitely the  relation  between  the  magnetic  field  and  the 
resistance  of  Bi  wire  going  to  much  higher  field-intensities 
than  had  ever  been  experimented  with,  and  also  to  determine 
the  influence  of  temperature  on  that  relation  if  any  was 
found.  The  investigation  was  started  purely  from  the  scien- 
tific standpoint,  bub  the  importance  of  it  to  the  practical 
application  of  Bi  wire  as  a  field-tester  was  not  lost  sight  of. 

Owing  to  the  purity  with  which  Bi  wire  is  now  prepared 
for  instruments  for  magnetic-field  testing,  and  the  convenient 
form  for  experimenting  which  these  field-testers  offer,  it  was 
dete:mined  to  use  them  in  this  investigation.  Two  such  were 
employed,  the  spiral  of  one  having  a  diameter  of  about 
18  mimm.  and  a  resistance  of  24  ohms,  and  that  of  the  other 
a  diameter  of  6  millim.  and  a  resistance  of  about  9  ohms.  The 
form  of  the  instrument  is  shown  in  fig.  1. 

Fig.l. 


s 


13S 


The  magnetic  fields  were  obtained  bv  means  of  a  Ruhm- 
korff  electromagnet,  and  the  very  highest  field-intensities 
from  the  large  rinc-electromagnet  lately  designed  by  H.  du 
Bois*  for  the  production  of  very  strong  fields  for  experi- 
mental purposes.  With  the  laree  spiral  the  ordinary  dome- 
shaped  pole-pieces  belonging  to  me  Kuhmkorff  magnet  were 
used,  the  holes  in  them  being  first  blocked  up  with  pieces  of 
soft  iron  to  render  the  field  as  uniform  as  possible.  For  the 
small  spiral  special  pole-pieces  were  prepared,  which  were 
designed  to  fit  the  ring-electromagnet,  but  by  using  a  pair 
of  flat  poles  with  them  they  also  fitted  the  Ruhmkorff 
magnet.  They  had  an  angle  of  60°,  and  their  faces,  which  were 
7  millim.  in  diameter,  were  held  at  a  distance  of  1*5  millim. 
apart  by  means  of  a  brass  casting  to  which  both  pole-pieces 
were  rigidly  attached.  This  casting  consisted  of  two  thick 
rings  held  rigidly  parallel  and  coaxial  by  means  of  two  stout 

*  Moffnetische  Kreisej  p.  277  j  Wied.  Ann.  li.  (1894);  Phil.  Mag.  May 
1894. 
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distance-pieces,  and  to  each  ring  one  of  the  pole-pieces  was 
soldered,  the  inner  surfaces  of  the  rings  being  conical  to 
receive  them  (see  fig.  4).  The  distance-pieces  were  not  at 
opposite  ends  of  a  diameter  of  the  rings,  but  one  was  dis- 
placed a  few  degrees  round  the  circumference  of  the  ring  to 
allow  of  the' introduction  of  the  spiral  and  the  ballistic  coil, 
which  turned  about  the  same  horizontal  axis  and  in  the  same 
vertical  plane  (see  fig.  2). 

Fig.  2. 


The  ballistic  method  was  used  to  measure  the  field,  the 

Silvanometer  being  of  the  form  designed  by  du  Bois  and 
ubens*,  used  with  the  four  20-ohm  coils  in  parallel.  It  was 
standardized  by  means  of  the  induced  current  produced  in  a 
fine  coil  placed  at  the  centre  of  a  long  straight  solenoid  of 
thick  wire,  when  a  current  through  the  latter  was  made  or 
broken  t*  The  constants  of  both  coils  being  known  and 
the  current  in  the  solenoid  measured,  the  induced  current 

•  Wied.  Amu  xlviii.  p.  234  (1803). 

t  For  particulars  of  apparatus  see  Lehmann,  Wied.  Arm.  xlviii.  (]8d3  ). 
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was  easily  calcniated  and  the  constant  of  the  galvanometer 
obtained  from  it. 

The  ballistic  coil  for  the  large  spiral  consisted  of  one  turn 
of  wire  mounted  on  one  of  the  mica  plates  between  which  the 
Bi  spiral  was  cemented,  and  embraced  the  whole  area  of  the 
spiral,  which  area  was  determined  by  accurate  measurement. 
The  ballistic  coil  for  the  small  spiral  consisted  of  four  turns  of 
very  fine  copper  wire  wound  side  by  side  on  a  small  wooden 
cylinder  about  6  millim.  in  diameter  and  rather  less  than* 
1*5  millim.  long,  so  that  with  the  thin  ends  to  keep  the  wire 
in  position  the  whole  coil  could  pass  between  the  poles.  From 
the  exact  dimensions  of  the  wooden  cylinder  and  of  the  wire 
the  constant  of  the  coil  was  calculated. 

These  two  ballistic  coils  were  compared  in  a  uniform  field 
between  large  flat  pole-pieces,  and  the  ratio  of  their  constants, 
experimentally  determined,  agreed  within  one  half  per  cent, 
with  the  calculated  value. 

The  resistance  of  the  spirals  was  measured  always  by  the 
Wheatstone-bridge  with  direct  currents  and  galvanometer. 

At  first  no  arrangement  was  made  and  no  precautions 
taken  to  keep  the  temperature  constant,  as  other  experimenters 
had  found  no  influence  due  to  it ;  but  after  some  results  had 
been  obtained,  it  was  seen  that  these  varied  among  them- 
selves beyond  the  limits  of  observational  error  wherever  the 
temperature  had  varied,  and  so  a  method  of  keeping  it  con- 
stant became  necessary. 

For  each  spiral  a  watertight  copper  case  was  made,  that 
for  the  large  spiral  having  .the  dimensions  95  x  26  x  5  millim. 
and  for  the  small  one  95  X  9  x  1  millim.,  and  these  were  fitted 
over  their  respective  spirals  but  so  as  not  to  touch  the  copper 
rods  which  served  as  terminals  to  them.  For  each  spiral  a 
water-bath  was  made,  that  for  the  large  one  consisting  of  a 
cylindrical  copper  box  with  a  horizontal  section  resembling  a 
lemniscate  in  form,  the  thin  part  in  the  centre  going  between 
the  poles.  Fig.  3  shows  a  plan  of  the  box  between  the  poles. 
Since  it  was  necessary  to  remove  the  spiral  quickly  from 
between  the  poles  to  measure  the  field,  the  balUstic  coil  being 
fastened  to  it,  and  still  to  keep  the  temperature  constant,  the 
spiral  was  fixed  in  the  narrow  part  of  the  box  and  tbe  box 
mounted  on  vertical  guides,  so  tbat  by  means  of  a  cord  passing 
over  a  pulley  the  whole  bath  with  the  contained  spiral  and 
ballistic  coil  could  be  suddenly  raised  clear  of  the  magnet.  In 
each  side  of  the  bath  a  stirrer  was  placed.  With  this  apparatus 
experiments  were  made  with  ice,  and  with  water  tne  tem- 
perature of  the  room  in  the  bath,  but  none  could  be  made 
with  hot  water,  as  the  spiral  could  not  be  heated  above  30°  C, 
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about  which  temperature  the  cement  between  the  mica  plaies 
melted  ;  bat  in  tne  small  spiral  this  cement  was  changed  for 

Fig.  3. 


shellac,  and  it  could  therefore  be  heated  to  80°  C.     On  this 
account,  therefore,  as  also  on  account  of  the  higher  fields  in 
which  it  could  be  placed,  the  results  obtained  from  the  small 
spiral  are  more  interesting  and  important. 
In  the  case  of  the  water-bath  for  the  small  spiral  (see  fig.  4) 

Fig.  4. 


the  pole-pieces  themselves  were  made  to  form  part  of  the 
vessel.  The  two  brass  rings  to  which  the  poles  were  soldered 
were  connected  outside  by  a  cylindrical  brass  tube  of  large 
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diameter,  which  was  pushed  over  them  and  soldered  to  both, 
thus  forming  a  closed  cylindrical  vessel  with  the  pole-pieces 
as  ends.  A  slit  made  at  the  top  for  about  one  quarter  of  the 
circumference  served  to  admit  the  small  spiral  or  the  ballistic 
coil,  and  two  extra  holes  in  it  with  brass  tubes  fitted  in  them 
served  as  inlet  and  outlet  for  a  flow  of  water.  In  this  way 
it  was  possible  to  have  a  constant  flow  of  water  over  the  poles 
and  spiral. 

The  temperature  of  the  spiral  was  measured  by  means  of  a 
thermoelectric  junction  placed  beside  it  inside  the  copper 
case  ;  and  the  same  galvanometer  was  used  to  measure  the 
temperature  and  field,  it  being  never  required  for  both 
purposes  simultaneously. 

Experiments  were  first  of  all  made  with  the  large  spiral, 
using  either  ice  or  water  of  the  temperature  of  the  air  in  the 
bath,  and  the  two  series  given  below  in  Table  I.  for  0°  and 
18°  C.  are  chosen  from  a  number  done  in  this  way. 

Table  I. 


(PC. 

18^0. 

Magnetic 
Reld. 

■ 
Besistanoe. 
Ohms. 

Percentage- 
Increase  of 

i  Maraetic 
iTeld. 

Besistanoe. 
Ohms. 

Percentage- 
Increase  of 

O.G.S. 

Resistance. 

1   o.a.s. 

Besistanoe. 

0 

22-43 

0-0 

0 

240 

0 

970 

22-8 

1-7 

770 

24-23 

0-8 

1220 

2302 

2-7 

,        960 

24-38 

1-5 

1700 

23-49 

4-7 

!      1740 

24-86 

3-4 

2800 

24-85 

10-8 

!      2860 

25-96 

8-2 

4120 

26-74 

19-2 

4160 

27-66 

14-8 

7110 

31-41 

40-0 

7190 

31-36 

30-7 

6340 

3013 

34-4 

6260 

30-22 

25-9 

6830 

30-81 

37-4     . 

6880 

30-95 

290 

7360 

31-67 

41-3 

7270 

31-66 

31-6 

7970 

3266 

461 

7930 

32-40 

350 

8700 

33-79 

60-7 

8740 

33-63 

39-7 

9690 

35-33 

67-5 

9650 

34-85 

46-2 

10910 

37-37 

66-7 

10960 

36-72 

630 

13070 

40-43 

80-3 

1    12760 

38-96 

62-3 

Series  at  0<>  and  l&^  0.  with  large  spiral 

In  all  the  experiments  with  this  spiral  the  constancy  of 
the  temperature  was  tested  by  taking  the  resistance  of  the 
spiral  when  raised  clear  of  the  poles  each  time  the  field  was 
measured ;  and  the  temperature  could  be  got  very  exactly 
from  the  temperature-coefl&cient  curve.  Throughout  a  series 
the  temperature  never  varied  more  than  one  degree,  and  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  series  it  was  constant,    rl.  XV.  fig,  5 
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represents  the  above  series  in  graphic  form,  where  the  ordinates 
represent  resistances  and  the  abacisssd  field-intensitj« 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  curves  take  a  form  somewhat 
resembling  an  hvperbola  with  its  axis  parallel  to  the  resistance 
coordinate  ;  and  that  the  rate  of  increase  of  the  resistance,  or 
the  inclination  of  the  curve  to  the  horizontal,  diminishes  as 
the  temperature  increases,  so  that  each  curve  cuts  aU  the 
others  but  not  in  the  same  point,  as  will  be  made  clearer  in 
considering  the  results  from  the  small  spiral.  The  third 
columns  in  the  foregoing  table  give  the  percentage  increase 
of  resistance,  and  these  are  shown  in  graphic  form  in  PL  XV. 
fig.  6.  Here  the  curves  all  pass  througn  the  origin  and  have 
a  similar  form  to  those  described  above,  the  inclination  to  the 
horizontal  being  less  as  the  temperature  increases. 

With  the  large  spiral,  tests  were  made  for  hysteresis  of 
resistance  by  taking  two  series  at  the  same  temperature,  one 
with  ascending  values  of  the  field-intensity  and  the  other  with 
descending  ;  but  the  results  obtained  agreed  within  the  limits 
of  observational  error,  and  50,  if  hysteresis  does  exist,  it  must 
be  of  a  small  order  of  magnitude. 

Tests  were  also  made  for  time-lag  of  resistance  by  finding 
the  resistance  in  zero-field,  then,  after  being  placed  in  a  mag- 
netic field,  again  in  zero ;  but  ho  difference  could  be  noticed 
after  times  comparable  with  several  seconds.  That  there  is 
such  time-lag  after  very  short  intervals  of  time  appears  in 
Lennard's  results  with  the  alternating  current  and  telephone, 
which  show  that  the  resistance  found  in  this  way  is  a  function 
of  the  period  of  alternation  ;  and  it  is  also  shown  by  some 
experiments  lately  made  by  Rubens  in  Berlin  to  determine 
if  vibrating  spirals  of  Bi  wire  in  magnetic  fields  could 
be  used  for  microphonic  purposes  ;  but  his  results  proved  the 
negative. 

In  the  foregoing  results  the  highest  field  obtained  with  the 
large  spiral  has  been  13,000  C.G.S.,  that  is,  over  an  area  of 
about  268  square  millim.,  and  was  obtained  with  the  pole- 
pieces  9  millim.  apart,  with  a  current  of  30  amperes.  In  the 
investigation  the  current  was  obtained  either  from  six  accu- 
mulators, or  from  the  Berlin  supply-mains  at  a  potential  of 
108  volts.  With  the  fine  pole-pieces  fields  of  28,000  were 
obtained  with  about  10  amperes  from  the  accumulators,  and 
33,000  with  about  30  amperes  from  the  mains  ;  and  with  the 
same  pole-pieces  in  H.  du  Bois's  ring-magnet  and  a  current 
of  45  amperes,  a  field  of  39,000  was  obtained. 

Thus  tnere  was  a  full  range  up  to  39,000  C.G.S.  available, 
and  the  following  table  gives  the  resistance  of  the  small  spiral 
at  18^  C.  in  the  full  range  of  field-intensities. 
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Table  II. 


Magnetic  Field. 
O.G.S. 

Bedatance. 
Ohms. 

Beeistanoe  with 
that  in  zero-field 

Percentage-Increase 

of  Besifltance  for 

comparison  with 

Table  I. 

as  unity. 

0 

8-67 

1-0 

0 

5830 

10-54 

1-227 

22-7 

6310 

10-74 

1-253 

25-3 

6830 

1104 

1-290 

29-0 

7790 

11-47 

1-341 

341 

8880 

12-06 

1-407 

40-7 

10410 

1283 

1-496 

496 

12500 

13-97 

1-630 

63-0 

15710 

15-60 

1-830 

20450 

18-57 

2160 

23480 

20-02 

2-333 

26820 

21-50 

2-508 

27450 

21-76 

2-540 

27820 

2207 

2-568 

28370 

2237 

2-609 

29270 

22*65 

2-643 

30090 

23-20 

2-704 

31270 

2377 

2-772 

32730 

2440 

2-846 

32820 

24-32 

2-837 

.^3300 

24-78 

2-893 

35800 

i6-29 

3-070 

36600 

2703 

3-160 

38900 

28-56 

3*334 

Series  at  18^"  C. 

with  small  spiral. 

To  enable  a  comparison  to  be  made  with  the  series  for  the 
large  spiral  at  18°  C.  the  percentage  increase  in  fields  up  to 
13,000  is  also  ffiven,  and  tnese  values  are  plotted  along  with 
those  for  the  large  one  in  fig.  6,  the  crosses  denoting  the 
points  got  from  the  small  spiral.  The  diagram  shows  that 
the  two  spirals  agree  at  this  temperature. 

PL  X V.  fig.  7  represents  the  series  given  in  Table  II.  in 
graphic  form.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  resistance  is  more  than 
tripled  in  the  highest  field  at  18°  ;  and  for  a  lower  temperature 
it  would  have  a  still  higher  value,  and,  vice  versd^  for  a  higher 
temperature,  a  lower. 

The  four  highest  fields  in  the  above  series  were  obtained  by 
means  of  the  nng-magnet,  and  as  the  apparatus  was  arranged 
specially  to  suit  the  Ruhmkorfi',  the  same  exactitude  does  not 
apply  to  these  readings  as  to  the  others.  The  magnet  had  a 
very  large  influence  on  the  galvanometer,  which  was  elimi- 
nated by  repeating  each  experiment  with  the  current  reversed 
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in  the  magnet  and  taking  the  mean ;  and  on  the  whole  these 
four  points  can  have  a  possible  error  of  about  2  per  cent. 

To  determine  the  influence  of  temperature  on  the  resist- 
ance in  the  magnetic  field  two  methods  were  made  use  of. 
First,  the  temperature  was  kept  constant,  or  as  constant 
as  possible,  and  the  resistance  taken  in  different  fields ;  and 
second,  the  field  was  kept  constant  and  the  temperature 
varied,  or  the  temperatnre-resistance  curves  in  different  fields 
determined.  The  latter  method  proved  much  more  successful 
than  the  former,  as  it  was  much  easier  to  keep  the  field  con- 
stant than  the  temperature,  and  the  particulars  and  results  of 
the  latter  method  only  will  be  given. 

For  the  fields  the  current  from  the  accumulators  alone  was 
used,  and  by  taking  currents  up  to  about  7  amperes  constant 
fields  up  to  23,000  C.G.S.  were  obtained. 

In  the  experiments  a  flow  of  water  at  0°  C.  was  sent  over 
the  poles  and  spiral,  and  the  resistance  taken  at  the  lowest 
temperature  reached,  which  was  when  the  galvanometer 
became  steady,  and  usually  represented  about  9°  C.  The 
flow  of  water  was  then  btopped  and  the  temperature  of  the 
bath  slowly  raised  by  a  small  flame  to  80°  C,  the  temperature 
and  resistance  of  the  spiral  being  read  off  at  intervals.  The 
constancy  of  the  field  throughout  the  experiment  was  noticed 
by  observing  no  change  of  current  through  the  magnet,  as 
shown  by  an  ampere-meter. 

In  this  way  ^^mperature-resistance  series  were  obtained 
for  the  fields  as*  given  in  Table  III.,  varying  from  zero  to 
23,000,  in  all  nine  different  series,  which  are  represented 
graphicallv  in  PI.  XVI.  fig.  8. 

From  the  diagram  it  will  be  seen  that  the  inclination  of 
these  curves  to  the  horizontal  diminishes  as  the  field  increases, 
being  positive  at  first,  then  zero,  and  then  negative  ;  but  at 
the  same  time  it  is  also  evident  that  with  increasing  field  the 
curves  deviate  more  and  more  from  the  straight  line  form,  to 
which  the  curve  in  zero-field  or  the  ordinary  temperature- 
coefficient  curve  approximaiies ;  so  that  those  curves  which 
have  a  horizontal  part  within  the  temperature  limits  of  these 
experiments  are  only  horizontal  for  a  small  distance,  which 
represents  a  minimum  value  of  the  resistance.  Such  mini- 
mum values  occur  at  higher  and  higher  temperatures  as  the 
field  increases.  Thus,  for  example,  the  curve  for  a  field  of 
9600  has  its  minimum  value  about  35°,  that  for  11,500  about 
50°,  and  the  one  for  14,300  is  horizontal  at  85°.  Thus, 
reasoning  from  analogy,  it  would  seem  that  all  the  curves 
have  a  minimum  value,  the  higher  the  field  the  higher  being 
the  temperature  at  which  the  minimum  occurs,  anawV^  versd. 

PI.  XVI.  fig.  9  represents  five  curves  for  the  temperatures 
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Zero  Field. 

4900  O.G.S. 

5800  O.G.S. 

Tempera- 

Resistance. 

Tempera- 

^Resistance.! 

Tempera-    Resistance. 

ture  0. 

Ohms. 

ture  0. 

Ohms.      1 

ture  0.         Ohms. 

o 
0 

802 

o 

5-7 

9-9  L 

8-2       1      10-45 

6-6 

8-22 

8-3 

9-94 

32-2 

10-70 

7-0 

8-23 

16-1 

1003 

42-6 

10-89 

12-3 

8-40 

271 

1022 

57-8 

1117 

16-0 

8-51 

371 

10-40 

67-8 

11-36 

2J-7 

8-69 

41-3 

10-49 

74-0 

11-54 

28-8 

8-91 

45-7 

10-58 

800 

11-64 

86-2 

916 

50-5 

10-68 

44-3 
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10°,  30°,  50°,  65"^,  and  80°,  deduced  from  the  above  temperature- 
resistance  curves  represented  in  fig.  8,  and  forming  cross  curves 
to  them. 

The  three  variables — resistance,  field-intensity,  and  tempe- 
rature— could  thus  be  made  the  three  coonimates,  and  a 
smooth  regular  surface  obtained  giving  the  value  of  any  one 
of  the  variables  if  the  other  two  are  known.  PL  XVI.  fig.  8 
represents  sections  of  this  surface  perpendicular  to  the  field 
coordinate,  fig.  9,  sections  perpendicular  to  thfit  of  tempera- 
ture ;  and  in  fig.  10  are  represented  sections  perpendicular  to 
the  resistance-coordinate,  or  equi-resistance  lines  of  the  sur- 
face. It  is  evident  that  fig.  9  represents  a  family  of  curves 
with  a  variable  parameter,  namely  the  temperature,  and  the 
envelope  of  this  family  is  interesting,  it  represents  the 
projection  on  the  field-resistance  plane  of  the  locus  of  the 
minimum  points  considered  in  fig.  8,  or  gives  the  connexion 
between  the  field  and  resistance  for  which  a  minimum  value 
of  the  latter  takes  place ;  or,  to  put  it  still  another  way,  at 
these  values  of  the  resistance  and  field  the  former  is  inde- 
pendent of  small  increases  or  decreases  of  temperature.  Thus 
for  each  field  there  is  a  certain  temperature  at  which  increases 
or  decreases  of  temperature  of  one  or  two  degrees  have  no 
effect  on  the  resistance.  The  projection  of  tliis  locus  on  the 
field -temperature  plane  would  be  represented  in  tig.  10  by  a 
curve  through  all  the  points  where  tne  tangents  are  parallel 
to  the  temperature  coordinate — that  is,  the  points  where  the 
field  is  a  maximum. 

A  few  words  have  still  to  be  added  on  the  practical  appli- 
cation of  Bi  wire  to  the  measurement  of  magnetic  fields. 

We  have  seen  that  the  phenomenon  of  alteration  of  resist- 
ance of  Bi  wire  in  magnetic  fields  is  greatly  influenced  by 
temperature,  and  therefore  for  anything  like  exact  determi- 
nations the  temperature  must  be  known.  A  suitable  combi- 
nation of  thermometer  with  the  spiral  would  therefore  remove 
difficulties,  and  this  can  be  most  conveniently  arranged  by 
winding  a  spiral  of  copper  or  platinum  side  by  side  with  the 
Bi  spiral,  and  from  its  resistance  determining  tne  temperature. 

In  closing,  I  desire  to  express  my  great  indebtedness  to 
the  late  Prof.  Kundt  and  Drs.  du  Bois  and  Rubens  for 
the  help  which  they  have  given  me  by  putting  private 
apparatus  at  my  disposal,  and  for  the  advice  which  I  have 
received  from  them  from  time  to  time. 

Physical  Institute,  Berlin  University, 
July  20, 1804, 
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LIX.  Notices  respecting  Nexo  Books. 

The  Outlines  of  Quaternions,     By  Lieut.-Colonel  H.  W.  L.  Hime. 
(Longmans,  Green,  and  Co.    1894.) 

TT  is  becoming  more  and  more  clearly  recognized  that  a  vector 
■*•  algebra  is  the  proper  niathematical  method  for  treating  physical 
problems;  and  it  may  confidently  be  said  that  in  Hamilton's 
Quat'eruions  we  find  such  a  rector  analysis  of  a  most  powerful 
aud  flexible  character.  O'Brien,  a  contemporary  of  Hamilton, 
constructed  a  vector  analysis  similar  in  many  respects  to  Hamil- 
ton's, but  lacking  the  solidarity  and  flexibility  which  apparently 
the  quaternion  alone  can  give.  Becent  attempts  to  follow  where 
O'Brien  led  have  served  but  to  bring  out  in  stronger  light  the 
transcendent  superiority  of  the  Hamiltonian  system.  This  is  said 
advisedly;  for  the  recent  vector  analyses  which  have  been  pre- 
sented to  the  world  are  all  unconscious  plagiarisms  of  O'Brien's. 

But  there  is  another  class  of  mathematicians  who  object  to  the 
quaternion  because  it  does  not  seem  to  fit  in  with  the  general  drift 
of  modern  analysis.  It  is  undeniable  that,  on  the  purely  mathe- 
matical side,  there  has  been  little  systematic  advance  in  quater- 
nions since  Hamilton's  own  time.  But  is  not  this  due  rather  to 
the  timidity  of  man  than  to  any  inherent  weakness  in  the  system  ? 
In  the  later  chapters  of  Tait's  treatise,  which  abound  in  original 
and  striking  applications,  there  are  hints  and  suggestions  that 
might  easily  be  developed  into  memoirs  and  even  treatises  by  the 
purely  analytical  mind.  The  truth  is  that  many  a  seemingly  simple 
quaternion  expression  or  equation,  when  translated  into  ordinary 
analytical  symbols,  assumes  a  form  that  mocks  at  the  bravest 
analyst;  and  certain  quaternion  equations,  sutficiently  interpret- 
able,  have  never  yet  been  expressed  in  Cartesian  coordinates. 

If  we  except  Hamilton's,  Tait's,  and  McAulay's  papers  and 
treatises,  most  of  the  literature  of  the  subject  has  been  a  restate- 
ment of  known  results.  Lieut.-Colonel  Hime's  book  confessedly^ 
belongs  to  this  class.  It  is  intended  for  the  student.  A  know- 
ledge of  geometry  and  algebra  such  as  may  easily  be  obtained  in  a 
secondary  school  is  sufficient  to  enable  the  learner  to  read  intelli- 
gejitly  nearly  the  whole  of  the  book.  The  processes  of  differen- 
tiation are  discussed  in  a  short  chapter;  but  they  are  not  used  to 
any  marked  extent  in  the  geometrical  illustrations  given  further 
on.  Within  the  limits  assigned.  Colonel  Hime  has  given  us  a 
book  which  cannot  fail  to  be  of  service  in  popularising  the  study 
of  quaternions.  Its  value  would  have  been  enhanced  had  it 
contained  at  the  end  of  every  chapter  a  selection  of  exercises  for 
the  student's  private  work.  As  the  author  himself  points  out 
in  the  closing  paragraph,  it  is  not  in  simple  geometrical  appli- 
cations that  the  peculiar  power  oi  quaternions  is  displayed.  It 
is  certain,  however,  that  no  candid  mind  can  read  the  sections 
devoted  to  spherical  geometry  and  trigonometry  without  being 
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struck  with  the  extraordinaiy  simplicity  of  the  qosternion  mode  of 
attack.  Once  the  quaternion  in  its  true  geometrical  significance 
is  understood,  we  need  never  refer — except  in  wondering  awe — ^to 
a  treatise  on  spherical  trigonomet/rj. 

With  so  much  that  is  worthy  of  praise  in  Colonel  Hime's  book, 
we  gladly  refrain  from  criticism  of  minor  details,  which  are 
often  a  mere  question  of  taste.  But  it  is  otherwise  with  a  few 
really  serious  faults^  which  seem  eminently  fitted  to  perplex  the 
student.  Such  a  fault  is  the  whole  of  paragraph  11.  Whatever 
it  is,  it  is  not  quaternions ;  indeed  it  is  inconsistent  with  nearly 
all  the  other  paragraphs  of  the  book.  As  a  quaternion  equation, 
equation  (8) 

is  simply  nonsense.  Having  already  taught  us  that  t,  J,  Jc  are 
coperpendicular  unit  vectors  or  right  versors  (the  identification  of 
which  is  oue  of  the  bursts  of  genius  in  Hamilton*s  calculus),  what 
reason  has  the  author  for  declaring  that  i =; = &c.?  "  Equation  (8)," 
we  are  told,  "  asserts  that  all  unit-vectors  in  the  first  power  are 
equal,  as  versors,  in  respect  to  angle."  In  short,  versors  are  to  be 
equated  when  their  angles  are  equal.  ^For  consistency's  sake. 
Colonel  Hime  should  use  the  equation  Uq=zUr  as  meaning  only 
/.q=z  Z.r.  Further  on  we  are  told  that  "the  symbol  V^^ 
represents  them  [t,  j,  ^]  only  in  their  character  of  indeterminate 
right  versors."  But  t,  j,  Jc  have  already  been  defined  in  anything 
but  an  indeterminate  manner.  Th?8  arbitrary  robbing  a  symbol 
of  its  most  characteristic  feature,  so  that  it  no  longer  is  what  it 
was  defined  to  be,  is  contrary  to  the  whole  genius  of — Common 
Sense.     What  would  the  Cartesian  analyst  say  to  the  equation 

which  is  certainly  less  irrational  than  equation  (8). 

Again,  at  the  foot  of  page  76  we  meet  with  the  equation 


2_    A 


which  is  asserted  to  mean  that  ^  bisects  the  angle  between  fi  and 
y.  Then  we  read : — "  This  equation  may  be  written  ^•s=y/3, 
where  ^  is  called  the  Mean  Proportional  between  /J  and  y.**  Now 
we  are  told  in  previous  sections  that  <^^  the  square  of  a  vector, 
is  a  scalar;  and  that  y/3,  the  product  of  two  different  vectors, 
is  a  quaternion.  The  legitimate  conclusion  is  that  a  scalar  is 
equal  to  a  quaternion !  The  equation  l^^yft  really  means  that  /3 
and  y  dixe  parallel  vectors,  to  whose  tensors  the  tensor  of  3  is  the 
geometric  mean.  If  it  meau  ought  else  it  cannot  be  a  quaternion 
equation.  But,  anyhow,  it  has  no  business  here.  The  true 
transformation  of  the  equation  first  given  is  ^/3-'=y3"',  a  totally 
different  thing. 

We  hope  that  the  author  will  in  future  editions  delete  the 
second  form  of  this  equation  entirely,  recast  the  whole  of  para- 
graph lly  and  root  out  the  altogether  obnozious  equation  (8). 
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The  book  will  then  be  a  very  serviceable  iatroductlon  to  qaateraions, 
although  we  should  like  to  see  a  more  logical  and  thorough  laying 
down  of  the  foundations  of  the  calculus.  Especially  does  the 
whole  question  of  vector  and  versor  require  careful  presentation, 
else  will  the  triple  dynasty  of  antiquatemionic  vector  analysts 
let  loose  their  invective,  their  scorn,  and  their  specious  pleadings. 


LX.  Proceedings  of  Learned  Societies. 

OBOLOGIOAL  SOCIETY. 

[Contmued  from  p.  423.] 

May  9th,  1894.— Dr.  Henry  Woodward,  F.R.S.,  President, 
in  the  Caair. 

The  following  communications  were  read : — 
npKE  following  communications  were  read  : — 
-'■     1.  •  Carrock  Fell :  a  Study  in  the  Variation  of  Igneous  Rock 
masses. — Fart  I.   The  Oabbro.'     By  Al.red  Harker,  Esq.,  MA., 
F.C.S. 

The  paper  opers  with  an  account  of  the  general  relations  of  the 
intrusive  rock-masses  of  the  district,  and  proceeds  to  deal  more 
particularly  with  the  gabbio,  which  forms  the  earliest  intrusion. 

A  pei^rologioal  deeciption  of  the  Carrock  Fell  gabbro  is  followed 
by  a  stndy  of  the  variations  oo^erved  in  different  parts  of  the  mass. 
The  rock  becomea  progressively  more  basic  from  the  centie  to  the 
margin,  passing  from  a  qvartz-gabbro  with  as  much  as  59|  per  cent. 
of  silica  to  an  ultrabasio  type  with  as  little  as  32|.  The  latter  in 
extreme  cased  contains  nearly  25  per  cent,  of  iron-ores,  partly 
titan iferous.  This  is  compared  with  the  igneons  iron-ores  described 
by  Vogt  in  Scandinavia,  &c.,  and  the  probable  physical  cause  of  the 
remarkable  variation  in  the  gabbro  is  discussed. 

Other  modifications  of  the  gabbro  are  briefly  noticed,  due  on  the 
one  hand  to  metamorphism  of  the  rock  by  a  somewhat  late* 
intrusion  of  granophyre,  on  the  other  hand  to  the  gabbro-magm:^ 
having  enclosed  considerable  masses  of  the  basic  lavas  or  the 
district,  which  are  themselves  highly  metamorphosed. 

2.  *  The  Geology  of  Monte  Chaberton.'  By  A.  M.  Davies,  Esq., 
B.Sc.,  F.G.S.,  and  J.  W.  Gregory,  D.Sc.,  F.G.8. 

The  importance  of  the  Chaberton  district,  as  affording  a  key  to 
the  genend  geology  of  the  Cottians,  is  explained,  and  the  opinions  of 
previous  observers  referred  to.  The  mountain  was  examined  from 
three  sides — that  of  the  Grand  Vallon;  the  approach  fron  Moat 
Gencvre  by  the  Col  de  Chaberton ;  and  that  of  tbe  Clos  des  Morts 
Valley.     The  following  are  the  conclusions  arrived  at : — 

(1)  The  well-known  Chaberton  serpentine  is  intrusive  into  the 
calc-schists,  and  yields  fragments  to  the  cargneuks  of  the  Trias  :  it 
is  therefore  a  pre-Triassic  intrusion. 

(2)  There  are  on  the  mountain  other  fairly  basic  schistose  rock 
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(quartz-chlorite-scliists)   which   cut  the  Trias,   and  are  therefore 
post-Ti'tassic. 

(3)  The  contorted  beds  in  the  Clos  des  Morts  Valley  are  fossilife- 
rous  limestones,  and  it  is  from  them  chat  the  fallen  blocks  previously 
recorded  were  derived.  The  onl}*^  recognizable  fossil  is  CaUxtno^ 
phyllia  fenutrata^  Heuss,  a  characteristic  coral  of  the  Gosau  Beds. 
In  spite,  therefore,  of  the  doubts  of  Kilian  and  Diener,  the  opinion 
expressed  by  Neumayr  as  to  the  existence  of  Cretaceous  rocks  in 
this  part  of  the  Alps  is  confirmed. 

(4)  The  earth- movements  of  the  mountain  are  described :  they 
include  ordinary  folds,  inversions,  faults,  and  an  important  thrust- 
plane. 

(5)  It  is  suggested  that  in  addition  to  the  two  series  of  intrusive 
rocks  above-mentioned  as  pre-  and  post-Triassio,  a  third  series  of  late 
Cretaceous  or  Tertiary  date  may  be  represented  in  the  Mont  Gene vre 
and  Bocciavre  masses. 

3.  *  Cone  in  Cone ;  its  Structure,  Varieties,  &o.'  By  W.  S.  Gresley, 
Esq.,  F.G.S. 

The  author  describes  cone-in-cone  structure  occurring  in  the 
Portage  Shales  of  Pennsylvania,  and  gives  details  concerning  the 
nature  of  the  structure  as  seen  in  these  8hal<*s.  He  criticises  the 
explanation  of  Mr.  J.  Young  as  to  the  origin  of  the  structure,  and 
concurs  in  a  great  measure  with  the  views  of  those  who  have 
suggested  that  the  formation  was  due  to  pressure  acting  on  con- 
cretions. 

May  23rd.— Dr.  Henry  Woodward,  F.R.S.,  President, 
in  the  Chair. 

The  following  communications  were  read : — 
1.  *  On  the  Stratigraphy  and  Physiography  of  the  Libyan  Desert 
of  Egypt.'     By  Captain  H.  G.  Lyons,  R.E.,  F.G.S. 

The  Nubian  Sandstone,  wherever  seen,  rests  unconformably  on 
the  old  rocks  called  by  Sir  J.  W.  Dawson  Archaean,  and  the 
author  finds  no  case  of  alteration  of  sandstone  by  these  rocks, 
though  in  one  case  it  is  altered  by  an  intrusive  dolerite. 

The  author  considers  the  Nubian  Sandstone  to  be  an  estuarine 
deposit  which  was  formed  on  an  area  afterwards  gradually  invaded 
by  the  Cretaceous  sea.  He  considers  the  whole  of  the  sandstone  in 
the  region  which  he  has  examined  to  be  of  Cretaceous  age. 

He  describes  a  series  of  anticlinals,  one  set  running  W.N.W.- 
E.S.E.,  and  the  other  N.  by  E.  and  S.  by  W.  Many  springs  of  the 
oases  seem  to  occur  along  these  anticlinals,  owing  to  the  beds  which 
contain  the  water  being  brought  nearer  to  the  surface.  Historical 
evidence  is  discussed  which  points  to  the  Nile  having  reached  a 
higher  level  in  Nubia  than  it  does  at  present,  and  it  is  suggested 
that  variations  in  the  level  of  the  river  were  caused  by  earth- 
movement  opposing  obstructions  to  the  river's  flow. 

The  sandstone  of  Jebel  Ahmar  near  Cairo  is  described,  and  its 
occurrence  over  a  wide  area  west  of  Cairo  is  recorded.  The  author 
considers  its  age  to  be  later  Miocene.     He  believes  that,  with  the 
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exception  of  some  erosion  after  the  deposition  of  the  Eocene  beds, 
the  greatest  erosion,  including  the  cutting-ont  of  the  Nile  Valley, 
took  place  in  Miocene  times,  while  a  certain  amount,  bringing  tho 
area  to  its  present  condition,  was  done  in  Quaternary  times.  This 
agrees  with  the  observations  of  the  French  geologists  in  Algeria. 
The  origin  of  the  silicification  of  the  fossil  trees  of  the  sandstone- 
deposits  is  discussed,  and  the  action  of  water  containing  sodium 
carbonate  suggested  as  a  cause. 

2.  *  Notes  on  the  Geology  of  South  Africa/  By  D.  Draper,  Esq., 
F.G.S. 

The  district  here  considered  includes  Natal,  Zululand,  Swaziland, 
the  S.E.  part  of  the  Transvaal,  and  the  Eastern  part  of  the  Oniuge 
Free  State  and  of  Basutoland.  Physically  it  comprehends : — 1.  The 
Drakensberg  llange;  divided  into — a.  Mountain  portion  ;  b,  Hill- 
covered  plateau  ;  c,  Highveld  plateau :  2.  The  terrace  along  its  foot : 
3.  The  coast-bclt.  Their  main  features  and  characteristics  are 
described.     The  geological  formations  are  : — 

f    1.  Volcanic  Beds. 

2.  Cave  Sandstone. 

3.  Red  Beds. 

4.  Molteno  Beds. 

5.  Beaufort  Beds. 

6.  Ecca  Beds. 

7.  Dwyka  (Ecca)  Conglomerate. 
[Bokkeveld  Beds,  wanting.] 

8.  Gats  Eand  (Zuurberg)  Quart zite. 
Dolomitic  Limestone. 
Table-mountain  Sandstone. 
Malmcsbury  Schists. 

12.  Gneiss  and  Granite. 

No.  1.  Briefly  noticed.  2.  This  caps  the  hills  of  the  plateau 
(1,  6) ;  and  has  yielded  fossil  fishes  (described  by  Mr.  A.  S.  Wood- 
ward, F.G.S.)  in  the  Orange  Free  State.  3.  These  are  exposed  in 
the  0.  F.  S.,  at  Harrismith,  about  100  feet  thick,  and  containing  a 
bone-breccia  from  which  reptilian  remains  were  described  by  Prof. 
Owen  in  1854.  Northwards  the  Red-beds  change  to  a  dark  grit ; 
and  siliceous  tree-stumps  occur  in  tho  upper  part.  4.  These  are 
the  well-known  coal-bearing  beds  of  the  Highveld  plateau  (1,  c) 
and  Natal,  including  the  terrace  (2)  north  of  the  Tugela  River,  and 
Zululand.  The  lower  600  feet  of  these  beds  in  Natal  carry  coal 
better  than  that  of  the  Highveld,  but  have  been  let  down  to  a  lower 
level  (about  2000  feet).  In  Natal  they  thicken  northwards.  On 
the  coast-line  in  Natal  and  Zululand  portions  are  at  a  still  lower 
level  and  dip  seaward  at  20°.  Anthracite  occurs  at  St.  Lucia  Bay. 
5.  These  form  hill-side  crags  along  the  edge  of  the  terrace  (2) ;  and 
die  away  northwards  near  the  Pongolo  River.  6.  The  *  Pietermaritz- 
burg  Shales '  of  Dr.  Sutherland  also  die  out  northwards  near  that 
river.  7.  The  '  Glacial  Conglomerate '  of  Dr.  Sutherland ;  exposed 
in  high  crags  in  the  deeper  gorges  of  the  terrace  (2)  ;  stratified  and 
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ripple-marked  ;  horizontal  inland,  bufc  near  the  ooast  dipping  sea- 
ward with  the  overlying  beds.  A  patch,  much  rippled  and  contain- 
ing few  pebbles  or  boulders,  lies  horizontal  in  the  ooadt-belt  (3)  of 
Zululand  and  Swaziland  at  least  1000  feet  lower  than  the  main 
body  seen  along  the  terrace  (2).  No.  7  stretches  from  St  Johns 
Eiver,  through  Pondoland  and  Natal  to  Zululand,  thins  out  and 
disappears  near  the  Pongolo.  Irorusiye  and  flat  diorites  were 
noticed  in  it.  A  definite  list  of  the  strata  of  this  conglomerate, 
w^ere  it  is  138  feet  thick  in  Zululand,  is  given ;  and  the  author 
does  nov  regard  it  as  of  glacial  origia.  No.  9  is  treated  of  in  the 
next  paper. 

3.  *0n  the  Occurrence  of  Dolomite  in  South  Africa.'  By  D. 
Draper,  Esq.,  F.G.S. 

A  peculiar  calcareo-siliceous  rock,  near  Lydenburg,  described  by 
Messrs.  Penning  ard  Crutwell  as  ^  Chaloedolite,*  and  a  similar 
rock  mentioned  by  Mr.  Penning,  F.G.S.,  as  overlying  the  '  Black- 
reef  Series  '  of  the  Megaliesberg  JEbrmation,  are  recognized  as  a  dolo- 
mite. Mr.  C.  Alford,  F.G.S.,  has  described  a  *  calcareous  quartzite,' 
as  passing  into  dolomite  and  ultimately  into  chert,  and  known 
as  the  ^  £lephant-rock '  in  Transvaal,  sometimes  cavernous  with 
underground  waters.  From  his  own  experience  Mr.  Draper  has 
recognized  the  ^  Elephant-rock '  in  the  Potschef8troom,Lichtenburg, 
Malmani,  and  Lydenburg  districts  as  a  real  dolomite,  with  inter- 
stratified  siliceous  bands,  weathering  into  a  brown  earth  like  man- 
gar  ese  oxide,  and  superficial  siliceous  debris.  It  has  its  place 
between  the  Table-mountain  Sandstone  and  the  quartzite  of  the 
Gat's  Eand  (=:Zuurberg  Quartzite  of  the  Cape).  It  has  auriferous 
veins  in  Malmani  and  Lydenburg.  Dr.  Schrenck  has  noticed  a 
similar  dark-blue  dolomitic  limestone  in  Great  Namaqualand.  The 
deep  water-holes  in  it  in  Malmani  are  comparable  with  thc^e  found 
by  F.  Galton  in  West  Central  Africa.  The  great  caves  in  Mashona- 
land  may  belong  to  it.  The  extensive  tufaoeous  deposits  in  Griqua- 
land-West,  the  Transvaal,  and  Orange  Free  State  were  probably 
derived  from  this  extensive  dolomite. 

4.  'Contributions  to  the  Geology  of  British  East  Africa,'  By 
J.  W.  Gregory,  D.Sc,  F.G.S. 

The  author  describes  moraines,  strisB,  glacial  lake-basins,  perched 
blocks,  and  roches  moutonnSss  below  the  present  limits  of  the  glaciers 
of  Mount  Kenya,  which  he  maintains  indicate  the  existence  of  a 
•  calotte '  or  ice-cap  extending  at  least  5400  feet  farther  down  the 
mountain  than  the  termination  of  the  present  glaciers,  and  possibly 
farther,  for  in  the  belt  of  forest  detailed  observations  could  not  be 
made. 

He  agrees  that  this  more  eAtensive  glaciation  was  produced  by  a 
greater  elevation  of  Mount  Kenya,  and  that  any  theor}*  of  universal 
glaciation  is  unnecessary,  and  indeed  opposed  by  many  facts  in 
African  geology. 

He  discusses  the  probable  influence  of  this  former  glaciation  on 
the  meteorological  conditions  of  the  surrounding  area  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  its  flora  and  fauna. 
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LXI.  Oil  the  Rate  of  Oxidation  of  Phosphorus^  Sulphury  and 
Aldehyde.  By  Thomas  Ewan,  B.Sc,  Ph.D.,  Ude  1851 
Exhibition  Scholar  in  Chemistry  at  tlie  Owens  College^. 

Introduction. 

ACCORDING  to  our  present  knowledge  the  velocity  with 
which  a  chemical  cnange  takes  place  is  dependent  on 
the  concentrations  of  the  substances  taking  part  in  the  change, 
and  the  connexion  between  the  two  is  of  such  a  nature  that 
a  greater  concentration  corresponds  to  a  greater  velocity. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  of  great  interest  that  in  a 
number  of  instances  oxygen  gas  appears  to  act  chemically 
more  vigorously,  that  is  with  greater  velocity,  when  it  is 
dilute  than  when  it  is  more  concentrated. 

The  first  mention  of  this  behaviour,  so  far  as  I  know,  was 
made  by  Fourcroy  f.  He  says  that  at  the  ordinary  tempe- 
rature and  pressure  pure  oxygen  is  without  action  on  phos» 
Shorus,  although  ordinary  air  acts  vigorously.  In  1798  van 
laruraj  found  that  a  piece  of  phosphorus  glowed  much 
more  brightly  in  rarefied  than  in  'ordinary  air,  and  that  it 
even  took  fire  at  very  low  pressures  if  surrounded  by  a  little 
cotton-wool.  These  observations  were  confirmed  and  extended 
by  subsequent  observers. 

*  Communicated  by  the  Author, 
t  Mimoires  de  VAcadhnie  des  Sciences,  1788. 

X  VerhandeUnffen  uitgegeeven  door  Teyler^B  Tweede  Oenootsehap,  10 
(1798). 
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According  to  Thorpe  and  Tutton*  phosphorous  oxide,  P^Of, 
shows  phenomena  in  presence  of  oxjgen  gas  which  possess 
the  strongest  resemblance  to  those  exhibited  by  phosphorus 
itself.  They  suggest  that  the  more  rapid  reaction  at  lower 
pressures  is  due  to  the  increased  volatility  of  the  phosphorous 
oxide. 

Joubertf  noticed  similar  behaviour  with  sulphur  and 
arsenic. 

Friedel  and  Ladenburgt  found  that  a  mixture  of  silicon 
hydride,  SiH4,  and  oxygen  inflames  spontaneously  on  de- 
creasing its  pressure,  and  Houton  de  Labillardiere  §  had 
I)reviously  made  a  similar  observation  with  phosphine  (PH|). 

Van  de  Stadt||  mentions  that  nickel  carbonyl,  Ni{C0)4, 
appears  also  to  behave  similarly.  Beicher  and  Jorissen^ 
found,  however,  that  it  is  still  spontaneously  inflammable  in 
oxvgen  under  a  pressure  of  13  atmospheres. 

lEngelmann  **  found  that  certain  Bacteria  show  a  preference 
for  a  certain  definite  concentration  of  dissolved  oxygen. 
Greater  or  smaller  concentrations  seem  to  be  less  favourable 
to  their  existence. 

Labillardi^re's  observation  with  phosphine  was  repeated  by 
van^tHoff^ttj  ^'bo  found  that  at  ordinary  temperatures  tlie 
spontaneous  inflammation  of  the  mixture  took  place  when 
the  partial  pressure  of  the  oxygen  was  about  ^  atmosphere. 
The  gases  were  preserved  over  a  saturated  solution  of  odcium 
chloride.  When  the  partial  pressure  of  the  oxygen  was 
higher  or  lower  than  ^  atmosphere,  only  a  slow  conibination 
took  place. 

H.  J.  van  de  StadtJJ  in  1893  investigated  the  subject 
more  fully  in  order  to  find  how  the  velocity  of  the  slow 
combustion  which  precedes  the  explosion  changes  with  the 
concentration.  He  found  that  the  reaction  proceeded  slowly 
and  with  a  nearly  constant  velocity,  which  showed  no  notice- 
able acceleration  until  the  explosion-pressure  was  reached, 
when  the  explosion  took  place,  sometimes  at  once,  sometimes 
on  standing. 

This  reaction  was  therefore  not  a  very  suitable  one  for  the 

♦  Joum.  Chem.  Soc.  1800,  p.  569. 

t  Thhes  prSsent4e8  t\  la  Faculty  des  Sciences  de  Paris,  1874. 

t  Ann,  Ch,  Phys.  [4]  xxiii.  p.  430  (1871). 

§  Ann.  Ch.  PJiys.  vi  p.  304  (1817). 

II  Zeit.  Phys.  Chem.  1893,  xii.  p.  322. 

il  Maandblad  voor  Natuurwetenschappeny  No.  1  (1894). 
*•  Botanische  Zcitumj,  1882,  p.  320. 
tt  Fdudes  de  Dtfnamique  ChimiqtWyy.  60  (1884). 
tt  Zeit.  Phys.  Chem.  1803,  xii.  p.  322. 
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study  of  the  connexion  between  the  velocity  of  the  change 
and  the  concentration  of  the  oxygen.  For  this  reason,  and 
at  the  suggestion  of  Professor  van  t  HofiF,  I  took  up  the  study 
of  the  velocity  of  the  reaction  between  phosphorus  and  oxygen. 

Ratb  of  Oxidation  of  Phosphorus  in  Moist  Oxygkn. 

(a)  Behaviour  in  Air. 

Some  measurements  have  already  been  recorded  by  Ikeda*. 
He  found  that  at  19^  the  oxidation  of  phosphorus  in  moist 
air  takes  place  with  a  velocity  which  is  nearly  proportional 
to  the  concentration  of  the  oxygen.  At  the  lower  pressures 
the  reaction  went  a  little  faster  than  is  required  by  exact 
proportionality. 

My  first  experiments  were  made  in  the  same  way  as  those 
of  Ikeda.  The  apparatus  consisted  of  a  bottle  of  1^  to  2  litres 
capacity  with  two  necks,  into  one  of  which  a  test-tube  was 
fitted  by  means  of  a  cork,  while  the  other  communicated  with 
a  manometer.  The  test-tube  reached  to  about  the  middle  of 
the  bottle,  and  its  lower,  closed,  end  was  surrounded  by  a 
cylinder  of  phosphorus  which  was  kept  cool  by  a  current  of 
water,  of  the  same  temperature  as  the  water-bath,  which 
flowed  through  the  test-tube.  The  whole  apparatus  stood  in 
a  large  water-bath  the  temperature  of  which  was  kept  con- 
stant. The  experiments  were  made  as  follows  : — ^The  bottle, 
containing  a  little  water  and  air,  was  placed  in  the  thermostat, 
connected  with  the  manometer^  and  allowed  to  stand  until  it 
had  assumed  the  temperature  of  the  bath.  The  phosphorus 
cylinder  was  then  quickly  placed  in  position  and  the  pressure 
read  off.  Subsequent  readings  of  the  pressure  made  at  con- 
venient intervals  furnished  the  data  from  which  the  velocity 
of  the  reaction  was  calculated.  The  concentration  of  the 
oxygen  is  proportional  to  its  partial  pressure  so  long  as  the 
volume  remains  constant  (which  was  the  case  in  the  method 
just  described),  and  the  decrease  of  pressure  per  minute  is 
proportional  to  the  quantity  of  oxygen  which  undergoes 
change  per  minute — ^that  is,  to  the  velocity  of  the  reaction. 

The  pnosphorus  was  so  little  acted  on  during  an  experiment 
that  its  surface  remained  practically  nndiminished. 

The  numbers  obtained  in  two  experiments  made  in  this 
way  are  given  in  the  following  Table  (I.).  They  agree  with 
those  obtained  by  Ikeda  in  snowing  iiiat  the  velocity  of  the 
reaction  (in  moist  air)  diminishes  a  little  more  slowly  than 
the  partial  pressure  of  the  oxygen.  This  is  seen  in  the 
increase  in  the  values  of  K'  (column  4).     These  numbers  are 

*  Joum.  Coll.  Science,  Imperial  Univenity,  Japan,  vi.  p.  43  (1893) « 
2M2 
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calculated  on  the  assumption  that  the  rate  of  the  reaction  is 
proportional  to  the  partial  pressure  of  the  oxygen.     Or 


-t=KV 


dt 


(1) 


On  integration  this  becomes 

— log  p = K'<  +  const. 

We  have  />=»Po>  when  ^=0,  po  being  the  pressure  of  the 
oxygen  at  the  beginning  of  the  experiment. 
We  '  "       ^ 


fe  have,  therefore, 


and 


const.  ==— logjPoj 
K'=ilog£?   . 


(1«) 


Table  I. — Phosphorus  and  Moist  Air, 

Temperature  =  20^-2  to  20''-4. 

Pressure  of  aqueous  vapour    .   =  17'8  millim. 

99 

phosphorus-vapour  =01 13     „ 

Time,  in 
minutes, 

Total 

Partial 

from  the 
beginning. 

pressure. 

pressure  of 
Oxygen 

K'. 

K. 

0 

7731 

1578 

25 

750-6 

135-3 

•00267 

42-0 

50 

729-7 

114-0 

•00282 

431 

76 

714-3 

99-0 

-00271 

401 

100 

697-4 

82-1 

•00284 

42-3 

130 

682-2 

669 

•00286 

42-1 

Temperature  =20°-5  to  20°- 68. 

Pressi 

ire  of  aqueous  vapour     .    =17*9  millim. 

>j 

phosphorus-vapour    =0'113     „ 

0 

764-6 

156-0 

26 

749-5 

1409 

•00177 

27-2 

60 

732-9 

124-3 

•00197 

282 

70 

728-2 

1146 

•00191 

290 

100 

7071 

98-5 

•002UO 

29-8 

130 

693-6 

84-9 

•00203 

300 

171 

677-4 

68-8 

•00208 

30-3 

201 

667-4 

58-8 

•00211 

30-4 

246 

653-2 

44^ 

•00221 

31-4 

The   vapour-pressure    of  phosphorus  was   determined  by 


Jouhert,  loc,  cit. 
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Influence  of  the  Rate  of  Evaporation. 

The  fact  that  K'  increases  as  the  pressure  falls  shows  that 
the  reaction  takes  place  somewhat  faster  at  lower  pressures 
than  one  would  expect  if  its  velocity  were  directly  propor- 
tional to  the  pressure.  This  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that 
substances  evaporate  more  rapidly  into  a  gaseous  atmosphere 
when  its  pressure  is  small  than  when  it  is  larger.  There  can 
be  little  aoubt  that  the  reaction  takes  place  between  phos- 
phorus-vapour and  oxvgen  ;  and,  furthermore,  if  it  is  allow- 
able to  take  the  phosphorescent  light  as  an  indication  of  the 
locality  of  the  reaction,  it  takes  place  close  to  the  surface  of 
the  phosphorus  so  long  as  the  pressure  of  the  oxygen  is  not 
very  small ''^.  There  are  thus  grounds  for  supposing  that  the 
phosphorus-vapour  is  oxidized  as  fast  as  it  is  evolved  from 
the  surface  of  the  phosphorus,  and  therefore  that  the  velocity 
with  which  the  reaction  goes  forward  will  be  directly  pro- 
portional to  the  rate  of  evaporation  of  the  phosphorus.  By 
making  this  assumption^  as  we  shall  see,  it  is  at  any  rate 
possible  to  give  a  coherent  and  fairly  satisfactory  account  of 
reactions  the  courses  of  which  would  otherwise  appear  to  be 
totally  exceptional. 

According  to  Stefan  t,  when  all  the  other  conditions  remain 

constant,  the  rate  of  evaporation  of  a  liquid  into  a  gas  is 

connected  with  the  pressure  of  the  latter  by  the  following 

formula  :— 

p 

where  ^    P 

V  «  the  rate  of  evaporation, 
P=  total  pressure  of  the  gas  and  vapour, 
/>'=  the  vapour-pressure  of  the  liquid, 

and  c  =  some  constant. 

Introducing  this  correction  for  the  changeable  velocity  of 

evaporation  into  equation  (1),  we  obtain 

-|=K^-''>«p^' (2) 

In  order  to  integrate  this  equation  we  may  write  »=P— a, 
where  a  is  the  partial  pressure  of  the  nitrogen  and  aqueous 
vapour  in  the  mixture  of  gases,  and  therefore  constant. 
After  making  this  substitution  and  expanding  the  logarithm, 

*  The  luminous  phenomena  accompanying  the  oxidation  of  phoephorus 
have  been  carefully  described  bT  v.  Marum,  loc,  cit, ;  Joubert,  Theses, 
1874}  Fischer,  J,  prakt,  Chem'xxrv.  p.  343(1845);  Schrotter,  Sitz' 
unasber.  Wien.  Akad,  ix.  p.  414  (1852),  and  others. 

t  Siixikngsber.  K.  AktuL  d.  Wiss.  Wien,  Ixviii.  1878,  p.  386. 
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the  equation  may  be  brought  into  the  form 

This  can  be  easily  integrated  between  the  limits  Po  and  F, 
and  gives  : — 

+^-^*« <*■' 

For  phosphoms  at  ordinary  temperatures,  p'  is  so  small 
compared  with  a  that  the  equation  may,  without  appreciable 
error,  be  written 

The  values  of  K  in  the  fifth  column  of  Table  I.  have  been 
calculated  by  means  of  this  eqaation.  The  numbers  are  more 
nearly  constant  than  those  ootained  by  means  of  the  uncor- 
rected equation  (1). 

It  appears,  therefore,  from  these  experiments  that  the 
velocity  of  the  reaction  is  proportional  to  the  pressure  of  the 
oxygen.  This  cannot  be  true  at  all  pressures,  however^  for 
when  the  pressure  of  the  oxygen  is  greater  than  a  certain 
limit  the  velocity  of  the  reaction  becomes  zero. 

(b)  Phospliorus  in  Moist  Oxygen.     Beliaviour  at  HigJier 
Pressures. 

A  further  series  of  measurements  was  therefore  made  in 
which  the  whole  range  of  pressures  at  which  the  reaction 
takes  place  was  studied. 

For  this  purpose  a  somewhat  different  form  of  apparatus 
was  used.  After  various  trials  that  shown  in  fig.  1  was  found 
to  be  most  convenient.  The  glass  vessel  EPA  (50-70  cubic 
centim.  capacity)  was  conected  by  means  of  a  capillary  tube 
(^  millim.  diameter)  with  the  tap  B  and  with  the  mano- 
meter D.  The  joint  at  0  was  usually  made  by  means  of  a 
ground-fflass  joint  luted  with  mercury ;  occasionally  a  thick 
indiarabber  tube  was  used.  The  manometer  was  arranged 
so  that  the  mercury  always  stood  at  the  same  height  in 
the  limb  D,  the  volume,  of  the  apparatus  therefore  remained 
constant.  A  mercury- gauge  was  mostly  used,  but  some  of  the 
experiments  at  lower  pressures  were  made  with  a  manometer 
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in*  which  the  mercury  was  replaced  by  bromnaphthalene. 
This  allowed  of  a  more  accurate  reading  of  the  pressure,  and 
the  vapour  of  the  bromnaphthalene  did  not  appear  to  inter- 
fere in  any  way  with  the  course  of  the  reaction.  The  phos- 
phorus was  purified  by  melting  it  under  a  uilute  solution 
of  potassium  bichromate  and  sulphuric  acid,  and  carefully 
washing  it. 


A  piece  of  this  phosphorus  was  brought  into  the  apparatus 
through  E,  melted  at  P,  distributed  m  as  thin  a  layer  as 
possible  over  the  upper  surface  of  the  bulb,  and  allowed  to 
solidify  in  that  position.  This  was  generally  done  in  an 
atmosphere  of  carbon  dioxide,  sometimes  in  vacuo.  By  this 
means  as  large  a  surface  of  the  phosphorus  as  possible  is 
exposed  to  the  cooling  action  of  the  water  in  the  bath  in 
which  the  apparatus  is  plunged.  The  product  of  the  oxida-* 
tion  also  tends  to  fall  and  not  to  collect  on  the  surface  of  the 
phosphorus.  A  little  water  was  placed  in  the  apparatus  at  A, 
and  E  sealed  up  before  the  blowpipe. 

After  placing  the  apparatus  in  position  in  the  water-bath, 
it  was  evacuated  as  completely  as  possible  and  oxygen  allowed 
to  enter.  This  operation  was  repeated  several  times.  A 
precaution  which  is  of  importance  is  to  keep  the  phosphorus 
cold ;  otherwise,  on  allowing  the  oxygen  to  flow  into  the 
vacuous  apparatus,  it  is  very  apt  to  take  fire.  This  is 
especially  the  case  when  the  oxygen  is  dry  and  the  pressure 
is  very  low  ;  with  oxygen  which  had  been  dried  by  passing 
over  phosphorous  pentoxide  I  have  even  seen  the  spontaneous 
inflammation  occur  at  0^  C.  The  pressure  was  probably  less 
than  that  due  to  1  miUim.  of  mercury. 
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No  attempt  was  made  to  measare  the  absolute  velocity  of 
the  reaction,  as  this  would  have  involved  the  accurate  mea- 
surement of  the  area  of  the  surface  of  the  phosphorus.  The 
constants  obtained  are  therefore  different  in  each  experiment, 
The  temperature  varied  irregularly  between  the  limits  given. 

Table  II. — Phosphorus  and  Oxygen. 
(Saturated  with  aqueous  vapour.) 

i  Temperature  =  9^-1  to  9^-2.  ' 

Pressure  of  aqueous  vapour  .     =  8*6  millim. 
„  phosphorus-vapour  =  0*046  millim. 

,y         nitrogen    .     .     .     =  3'4  millim. 


Time  in  ininutM 
from  beginning 


Total; 

mm.  dt  meroury. 


Lf 


Partial  prenore 
of  Oxygen. 


K. 

Oaloulated  from 
equation  26. 


0 

83 

96 

124-6 
152 
109 
195 


943 
437 

38-4 
271 
21-2 
180 
14-7 
131 


82-3 

31-7 

26-4 

151 

9-2 

60 

27 

11 


16-2 
157 
15-3 
14-2 
13-9 
13-4 
12-2 


Temperature  =  20°-2  to  20^-7 

Pressure  of  aqueous  vapour  .     =  17*6  to  18"2  millim. 

„         phosphorus-vapour  =    0*116  millim. 


i. 

P. 

PreMure  of 
Ifitrogen. 

p. 

1 
K. 

0 
22 

60 

80 

171 

760-7 
750-7 
749-6 
746*8 
736-6 

37-5 

n 

»» 
tf 

695-6 
696-6 
694-5 
690-7 
681-3 

GO 
0-06 
018 
0-77 

0 
265 

736-6 
6710 

If 

6806 
616-3 

2-39 

0 
67 

601-6 
542-7 

334 

549-9 
4910 

979 

0 
30 

4877 
467-2 

30-1 

439-4 
408-9 

9-86 

0 
25 

397-8 
372-3 

26-2 

a53-4 
327-9 

9-95 

The  preemi 
part  of  the  ga 

re  waa  artificially  reduced  from  time  to  time  by 
B.    Old  apparatus  used  in  this  experiment  and  i 

pumping  out 
n  the  next 
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Temperature  =  20°-43  to  20°-64. 
Pressure  of  aqueous  vapour  .     =  17"9  miUim. 
„  phosphorus- vapour  =  0*116  millim. 


0 
79 

0 
52 

0 
43 

0 
37-6 

0 
24 

0 
22-6 


P. 


801-8 
801-8 

740-7 
741-9 

689-0 

684-2 

6159 

581-8 

491-5 
463-3 

340-2 
312-2 


783-9 
783-9 

722-8 
7240 

671-1 
666-3 

598-0 
563-9 

473-6 
445-4 

822-3 
294-3 


K. 


0-99 
8-08 
10-52 
11-34 


Temperature  =  20°- 18  to  20°-24. 
Pressure  of  aqueous  vapour  .     =  17*6  millim. 
„  phosphorus-vapour  =  0*1 11  millim. 


0 

17 

0 
36-5 

0 
15 
40 
60 


P. 


484-1 
420-8 

252-5 
146-7 

107-7 
657 
32-3 
26-7 


467-4 
394-1 

225-8 
120-0 

81-0 

390 

5-6 

0-0 


35-6 
30-2 


364 
26-3 
26-6 


Temperature  =  20^-54  to  2(y'-6. 
Pressure  of  aqueous  vapour  .     =  18'0  millim. 
„  phosphorus-vapour  =    0-116  millim. 

„  nitrogen    .     .     .     =6*6  millim. 


L 

P. 

P- 

K. 

0 

264-0 

239-4 

21 

200-2 

175-6 

29-3 

40 

150-5 

1259 

27-9 

50 

124-0 

99-4 

27-9 

64 

90-0 

65-4 

27-8 

84 

50-0 

25-4 

27-8 

104 

30-8 

6-2 

27-0 

124 

25-3 

0-7 

20-8 
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Tablb  II. — Phosphorus  and  Oxygen  (continued). 


Temperature  =  29°-59  to  29°-79. 

Pressure  of  aqaeons  vapour  .     =  31  millim. 
„          phosphorus-vapour  =  0'25  miUim. 

„          nitrogen   .     .     .     =  8  millim. 

t 

P. 

P- 

K. 

0 

230-0 

1910 

4-6 

204-4 

165-4 

277 

95 

170-0 

1310 

31-4 

14-5 

138^ 

99-7 

3-20 

19-6 

114-4 

75-2 

81-1 

246 

91-3 

62-3 

30-9 

30-6 

73-7 

347 

291 

84-5 

65-6 

26^ 

280 

39-6 

57-5 

18-3 

260 

46-6 

52-7 

13-5 

24-6 

49-0 

60-2 

110 

23-6 

540 

473 

80 

22-6 

Temperature  =  29°- 15  to  29°-3. 

Pressure  of  aqueous  vapour  .     =:  30-1  mm.       mercury. 

„         phosphorus- vapour  =    0*205  mm.        „ 

„          nitrogen    .     .     .     =    3*02  mm.         „ 

1*5106  at  ordinary  temperature. 

t 

P  in  mm.  of 

p  in  mm.  of 

K. 

bromnapthalene. 

mercury. 

0 

1210K) 

lOlO 

5 

954-5 

72-6 

39-1 

13 

626-5 

33-9 

38-3 

17 

521-0 

24-5 

35-6 

23 

4445 

15-9 

23-5 

29-5 

391-0 

lOO 

220 

37 

3570 

6-2 

19-3 

47 

316-5 

17 

19-9 

56 

300-5 

0-1 

21-3 

93 

300O 

0 

Temperature  =  29°-6  to  29°-8. 

Pressure  of  aqueous  vapour    .  =  281  mm.  bromnaphthalene. 
„         phosphorus-vapour = 2'43  mm.             „ 

„          nitrogen  .     .     .     =52*2  mm.              „ 

Bromnaphihaleiie  manometer  used. 

t 

P  in  mm.  of 

p  in  mm.  of 

K. 

bromnaphthalene. 

mercury. 

0 

13750 

1157 

4-5 

1212-5 

977 

20O 

8-6 

1049-5 

79-6 

21-8 

12-5 

8870 

61-5 

22-9 

18-6 

6840 

389 

23-4 

270 

5970 

29-3 

18-8 

460 

532-5 

221 

12-4 

106-0 

476-5 

15-9 

60 
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Table  II. — Phosphorus  and  Oxygen  (continued). 


Temperature  = 

BO^-18  to  30°-31. 

Pressure  of 

aqueous  vapour 
phosphorus-vapoi 

.     =  288*9  mm.  bromnaphth. 

»» 

ir   =2-36  mm. 

. 

J) 

nitrogen     .     . 

.     =  260-7  mm.           „ 

t. 

P 

in  millims.  of 
bromnaphthalene. 

in  miUims.  of 
mercury. 

K. 

0 

1334-6 

87-2 

4 

12400 

76-7 

17-5 

6 

1197-0 

70-9 

17-2 

9 

11260 

64-0 

17-9 

11 

1081-0 

59-0 

180 

13 

1037-0 

54-2 

18-3 

17 

968-0 

45-4 

18-3  • 

21 

8830 

37-0 

18-6 

28-6 

774-6 

26-0 

18-6 

32-6 

760-6 

22-3 

17-4 

37-5 

721-0 

19'0 

16-4 

58-6 

(5560 

11-7 

13-9 

106-6 

659-0 

1-0 

12-9 

Determinations  of  the  limiting  pressure,  above  which  no 
reaction  takes  place,  were  only  made  at  20°.  In  one  experi- 
ment at  20°*2  (see  Table  II.)  the  reaction  just  began  when 
the  pressure  of  the  oxygen  was  696  milUm.  In  another  <it 
20^-5  it  began  at  671  millim.,  but  not  at  723  milHm.  We 
may  therefore  say  that  at  a  temperature  of  20°-21°  phos- 
phorus will  just  begin  to  oxidize  in  wet  oxygen  when  its 
pressure  is  about  700  millim. 

Joubert*  gives  two  series  of  experiments  on  the  pressure 
at  which  phosphorus  just  begins  to  be  luminous  in  oxygen. 
At  20°-2,  one  series  gave  7§7  millim.,  the  other  666  millim. 
The  pressure  at  which  oxidation  just  begins  appears,  there- 
fore, to  be  identical  with  that  at  which  me  phosphorescence 
just  becomes  visible. 

The  curves  in  fig.  2  show  the  connexion  between  the  pres- 
sure and  the  velocity  of  the  reaction  between  phosphorus  and 
wet  oxygen.  The  experiments  at  20^  ^^^&  ^^^  most  com- 
plete have  been  used  in  drawing  them.  The  values  of  the 
velocities  of  reaction  have  been  obtained  by  dividing  the 
successive  decrements  of  the  pressure  by  the  corresponding 
increments  of  the  time. 

These  values  of  -^  are  taken  as  ordinates,  and  the  mean 


A^ 
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values  of  the  partial  pressure  of  oxygen  in  each  interval  as 
abscissae.     The  actual  numbers,  which  are  easily  calculated 


bo 


§     §    §    § 


RateofReftction. 


from  those  given  in  Table  II.,  are  not  included  in  that  Tables 
in  order  to  avoid  unnecessary  complication.     A  glance  at 
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curve  I.  (fig.  2)  will  show  that  the  velocity  of  the  reaction 
beginning  with  the  value  0  at  700  millim.  increases  at  first 
verv  rapidly  as  the  pressure  falls^  then  varies  between  narrow 
limits  over  a  considerable  range  of  pressure  (viz.,  from  500- 
100  millim.),  and  finally  decreases  again  rapidly.     Curve  II. 

(fig.  2)  is  obtained  by  dividing  the  values  of  -^  from  which 

curve   I.  is  constructed    by  the    corresponding  values  of 

log  p^  y,  the  rate  of  evaporation  of  the  phosphorus.    That 

is,  it  represents  the  rate  at  which  the  reaction  would  go 
forward  if  the  rate  of  evaporation  of  the  phosphorus  wore 
constant.  The  numbers  so  obtained  (represented  in  the  figure 
by  circles)  evidently  lie  on  a  straight  line  passing  through 
the  origin.  That  is,  the  corrected  velocities  are  proportional 
to  the  partial  pressures  of  the  oxygen.  This,  however,  is 
only  true  up  to  a  pressure  of  about  520  millim.  At  higher 
pressures  the  curve  changes  its  direction,  and  the  velocity 
very  quickly  decreases  to  0. 

A  more  accurate  way  of  testing  the  truth  of  this  relation- 
ship is  to  be  found  in  the  calculation  of  the  values  of  the 
constant  K  in  equation  2  h.  On  looking  over  the  numbers 
given  in  Table  II.,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  values  of  E  (at 
20°)  are  approximately  constant  at  pressures  smaller  than 
550  millim.  The  numbers  sometimes  increase,  sometimes 
decrease  ;  the  variations  may  therefore  be  ascribed  to  experi- 
mental error. 

The  same  is  true  for  the  experiments  made  at  30**,  for 
pressures  between  200  and  25  miUim.  (no  measurements 
were  made  at  pressures  greater  than  200  millim.).  Below 
25  millim.,  however,  there  is  always  a  marked  decrease 
in  the  values  of  K,  and  traces  of  a  similar  behaviour  are 
to  be  found  in  the  experiments  at  20°,  and  also  in  the 
one  experiment  at  9°.  This  diminution  in  the  velocity  of 
the  reaction  at  low  pressures  may  possibly  have  been  due 
to  the  steam  and  nitrogen  with  which  the  oxygen  was  mixed 
hindering  the  interdimision  of  the  oxygen  and  phosphorus- 
vapour. 

We  may  conclude,  therefore,  that  wet  oxygen  at  ordinary 
temperatures  acts  on  phosphorus  with  a  velocity  which  may 
be  represented  by  the  equation 


-f  =  K.;,.logp^. 
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Above  a  certain  limiting  pressure  (which  probably  varies 
with  the  temperature)  this  ceases  to  be  trne^  the  reaction 
taking  place  very  much  more  slowly. 

Phosphorus  and  Dry  Oxygen. 

Turning^  now  to  the  action  of  dried  oxygen  on  phosphoms 
quite  a  different  result  is  obtained. 

The  experiments  were  made  by  the  method  and  with  the 
apparatus  already  described.  The  water  in  the  glass  vessel 
at  A  (fiff.  1)  was  merely  replaced  by  phosphoms  pentoxide. 
In  the  first  experiment  the  oxygen  was  allowed  to  remain  in 
contact  with  the  phosphorus  pentoxide  for  a  week,  in  the 
second,  for  two  days.  The  numbers  obtained  are  given  in 
the  following  Table. 

Tablb  III. — Phosphorus  and  Dry  Oxygen. 


Temperature  =  20°-87  to  21°-26. 

Pressure  of  phosphorus-vapour  = 

0-12  millim. 

Time  in 

zninules 

from  the 

banning. 

Total 
pressure. 

P. 

Partial 
pressure  of 
Xfitrogen. 

Partial 

pressure  of 

Oxygen. 

P- 

Kr 

K. 

0 

433-5 

56-5 

377-0 

70 

433-3 

0 

231-9 

30-3 

201-6 

15 

231-9 

^, 

201-6 

55 

231-5 

J, 

201-2 

110 

230-5 

»» 

200-2 

1-23 

0 

122-0 

16-0 

106-0 

20 

117-2 

f» 

101-2 

23-4 

2-31 

120 

86-2 

ft 

70-2 

275 

2-95 

142 

78-9 

*i 

629 

27-7 

3-02 

161 

711 

If 

55-1 

28-2 

318 

181-5 

62-2 

If 

46-2 

29-0 

3-31 

192 

571 

ft 

4M 

29-3 

345 

204 

50-4 

II 

84-4 

30-0 

3-63 

218 

36-7 

II 

207 

32-5 

4-29 

227 

349 

If 

18-9 

31-7 

4-21 

2»6 

26-0 

ff 

100 

33-0 

4-73 

253-5 

21-7 

II 

5-7 

31-9 

4-83 
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Table  III. — Phosphorus  and  Dry  Oxygen  {oordinued). 


Temperature  -  20°-4  to  20°-65. 

Pressure  of  phosphorus-vapour=l"035 

mm.  bromnaphth. 

P. 

a. 

P- 

t. 

In  millim. 

of  biom- 

naphthalene. 

In  millim. 

of  brom- 

naphthalene. 

In  millim. 
of  mercury. 

K,. 

K. 

0 

1412-8 

594 

150-4 

18 

1395-8 

ft 

148-5 

351 

35 

1381-5 

it 

146-9 

32-8 

0 

1082-5 

46-7 

115-1 

31 

1036-0 

t> 

109-9 

45-7 

45 

1012-7 

M 

107-8 

48-9 

0 

6080 

28-0 

64-4 

10 

5890 

ti 

62-3 

460 

1-98 

19 

566K) 

If 

59-8 

52-9 

2-23 

21-5 

5610 

If 

59-2 

52-2 

2-21 

85 

531-5 

ft 

55-9 

51-6 

2-22 

48-5 

4985 

52-3 

52-4 

2-29 

67 

451-5 

ff 

47-1 

53-2 

2-38 

106 

347-0 

If 

35-4 

53-4 

2-53 

116 

3130 

ff 

31-7 

54-2 

262 

127-5 

270-0 

i> 

26-9 

55-1 

2-74 

The  reaction  now  first  began  at  a  mnch  lower  pressure  than 
formerly.  Under  a  pressure  of  oxygen  of  377  millim.  it  did 
not  be^n  ;  it  just  began  when  the  pressure  was  reduced  to 
202  millim.     Curve  1.  (fig.  3)  shows  the  connexion  between 

Fig.  3. — Phosphorus  and  Dry  Oxygen. 


the  pressure  of  the  oxygen  and  the  velocity  with  which  it 
acts  on  the  phosphorus.  The  curve  is  constructed  from  the 
figures  given  in  Table  III.  in  the  same  way  as  before.     Setting 
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ont  from  the  pressure  of  200  millim.,  at  which  the  velocity  of 
the  reaction  is  0,  it  appears  to  increase  continnonslj  as  the 
pressure  falls,  and  not  to  reach  a  maximum  value  as  is  the 
case  when  the  gas  is  moist.  Curve  II.  (fig.  3)  is  obtained  by 
dividing  the  values  of  the  rate  of  reaction  from  which  curve  I. 
is  drawn  by  the  corresponding  values  of  the  rate  of  evapora- 
tion of  the  phosphorus,  and  pbtting  the  numbers  so  obtained 
against  the  pressures.  The  numbers  are  so  irregular  that  it 
is  not  easy  to  make  out  the  true  nature  of  the  curve.  The 
values  of  the  ordinates  of  the  part  of  the  curve  between  0  and 
70  millim.,  however,  appear  to  be  proportional  to  the  square 
roots  of  the  corresponding  values  of  the  pressure. 
We  have,  accordingly, 


-|=K.pnog^ 


(3) 


which  is  the  same  equation  as  has  already  been  found  to  hold 
good  for  phosphorus  and  moist  oxygen,  except  that  the  velo- 
city of  the  reaction  is  put  proportional  to  the  square  root  of 
the  partial  pressure  of  the  oxygen  instead  of  to  the  pressure 
itself. 

This  equation  may  be  integrated  by  expanding  the  logarithm 
in  the  same  way  as  before  :  this  gives,  neglecting  small 
terms, 

-K,t=  ±  (P-a)»+  (^  -l)(P-a)»+const. 

The  value  of  the  constant  is  obtained  from  the  condition 
that  P=Po,  when  <=0 ;  Pq  being  the  total  pressure  at  the 
beginning  of  the  experiment.  Introducing  the  value  of  the 
constant,  we  obtain 

It  is  by  means  of  this  expression  that  the  values  of  Ki  given 
in  Table  III.  have  been  calculated.  The  numbers  show  that 
Kj  is  approximately  constant  from  a  pressure  of  60-70  millim. 
downwards  ;  at  higher  pressures  it  diminishes.  The  irregu- 
larity of  the  numbers  is  probably  due,  in  part  at  any  rate,  to 
the  deposition  of  a  coating  of  oxide  on  the  surface  of  the 
phosphorus.  We  may  therefore  say  that  the  rate  of  eva- 
poration of  the  phosphorus  being  supposed  constant,  it  is 
acted  on  by  dry  oxygen  with  a  velocity  which  is  proportional 
to  the  square  root  of  its  pressure.  This  is  only  true  (at  20°) 
up  to  a  pressure  of  some  60-70  millim. ;  above  this  pressure 
the  velocity  decreases.     It  is  of  interest  that  the  greatest 
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velocity  of  the  reaction  occurs  in  this  case  at  very  nearly  the 
same  pressure  as  that  which  van't  HoflF  found  to  be  most 
favourable  to  the  reaction  between  phosphine  and  oxygen. 

In  Table  III.  the  values  of  K  calculated  from  equation  (2  b) 
(in  which  the  rate  of  reaction  is  put  proportional  to  the  pres- 
sure) are  also  given.  They  are  much  less  constant  than  the 
values  of  Ki. 

Sulphur  and  Oxygen. 

The  course  of  this  reaction  is  more  regular  than  that  of  the 
last,  because  the  products  of  oxidation  being  volatile  the  8urfa<5e 
of  the  sulphur  remains  unchanged. 

The  first  experiments  were  made  by  a  method  similar  to 
that  which  was  used  with  phosphorus,  the  volume  being  kept 
constant  and  the  pressure  allowed  to  change.  The  essential 
part  of  the  apparatus  is  shown  in  fig.  4.     It  consisted  of  a 

Fig.  4. 


tube  with  two  bulbs  blown  upon  it,  B,  S,  and  of  60-70  cubic 
centim.  capacity.  At  S,  1-2  grams  of  pure  sulphur,  at  B, 
5-6  grams  of  soda-lime  were  placed,  and  the  end  0  sealed  up 
before  the  blowpipe.  The  capillary-tube  D  connected  the 
apparatus  with  a  manometer,  and  with  the  tap  E,  by  means 
of  which  it  was  filled  with  o&ygen.  The  whole  was  heated 
PhU.  Jdoff.  S.  ;».  Vol.  88.  No.  235.  Dec.  1894.       2  N 
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to  a  temperature  of  about  160°  in  the  vapour  of  boiling  tur- 
pentine. The  following  Table  contains  the  results  of  an 
experiment  made  by  this  method. 

Table  IV. — Sulphur  and  Oxygen. 

Temperature  =  156°. 
Vapour-pressure  of  sulphur  =  11*5  millim.* 
Pressure  of  nitrogen  .     .      s    8*1  millim. 


from  beginning. 

Total  preaflure. 

Putial  prewure 
ofQ^gen 

K,. 

t 

=JP. 

0 

132-5 

114-0 

18 

121-0 

102-6 

74 

41 

107-2 

88-7 

64 

68 

93-4 

74-9 

66 

76 

79-9 

61-4 

63 

84 

716 

631 

66 

97 

687 

40-2 

66 

107 

47-6 

291 

66 

119 

30-0 

11-6 

66 

128 

2O0 

1-6 

63 

Ki  was  calculated  from  the  equation  obtained  by  the  inte- 
gration of  equation  3.  Owing  to  the  magnitude  of  fjf, 
equation  (8  a)  is  insufficiently  accurate,  and  two  further 
terms  of  tne  expansion  of  the  logarithm  have  to  be  included. 
The  equation  thus  obtained  is : — 


-K,=  |(P-a)H(^--l-,-^)(P-a)* 


6V^ 
t.a.;  y» 
,     24  a« 
+  const. 


tan 


sin' 


The  integration-constant  is  determined  as  before.  With 
the  exception  of  the  first  number,  the  values  of  Ki  are  very 
satisfactorily  constant ;  equation  (3)  therefore  applies  also  to 
this  reaction. 

•  On  further  heating  pressure  remained  constant  at  18*6  millim. ;  after 
cooling  preeeure  =  64  millim.  at  12«.  From  which  pressure  of  the  sul- 
phur-vapour =  10-4  millim.    Another  experiment  gave  12-6  millim. 
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It  was  found  that  more  satisfactorj  results  could  be  ob- 
tained by  using  a  diflFerent  method,  in  which  the  pressure  was 
kept  constant  and  the  diminution  of  volume  measured.  This 
method  has  the  advantage  that  it  allows  several  measure- 
ments of  the  velocity  to  be  made  at  each  pressure ;  by  this 
means  accidental  variations  can  be  eliminated.  It  was  noticed, 
for  example,  almost  invariably  that  at  the  beginning  of  an 
experiment  (the  pressure  being  constant)  the  rate  at  which 
the  volume  dimimshed  was  not  constant.  The  reaction  com- 
menced too  fast,  and  only  reached  a  constant  velocity  after 
some  time.  This  doubtless  accounts  for  the  abnormally 
large  value  of  Kj  at  the  beginning  of  the  experiment  in 
Table  IV. 

The  apparatus  finally  adopted  is  shown  in  fig.  5. 

Fig.  5. 


The  tube  S  containing  the  sulphur  and  oxygen  remains 
unchanged.  It  was  attached  to  a  graduated  tube  A,  con- 
taining mercury,  the  height  of  which  could  be  changed  by 
means  of  the  reservoir  B.  C  is  a  three-way  tap;  D  a 
sensitive  gauge  containing  bromnaphthalene,  it  serves  to  show 
when  the  pressure  in  the  part  of  the  apparatus  to  its  left  is 
equal  to  that  in  the  reservoir  F.  The  tap  E  serves  to  put  the 
parts  of  the  apparatus  to  the  right  and  to  the  left  of  D  in 
communication  with  each  other  when  necessary.  The  reservoir 
F,  which  serves  to  keep  the  pressure  constant,  is  in  com- 
munication with  the  manometer  G  and  with  an  air-pump. 

2N2 
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The  part  of  the  apparatus  to  the  left  of  D  having  been  filled 
with  oxygen  at  a  somewhat  greater  pressure  than  exists  in  F, 
the  tap  11  is  opened  for  a  moment  to  equalize  the  pressure  on 
both  sides  of  D,  and  the  position  of  the  mercury  in  A  read 
off.  By  raising  B  the  pressure  of  the  oxygen  can  always  be 
kept  equal  to  the  constant  pressure  in  F.  The  diminution  of 
volume  per  minute,  when  reduced  to  standard  pressure,  is 
then  proportional  to  the  velocity  of  the  reaction.  When  the 
velocity  nas  become  constant,  the  pressure  in  F  is  reduced, 
the  tap  E  opened  to  equalize  the  pressure  again,  and  further 
readings  made  at  the  new  pressure. 

The  following  Table  contains  the  numbers  obtained  by  this 
method. 

In  it  -^  is  the  diminution  of  the  volume  per  minute,  the 

volume  being  measured  at  pressure  P. 

-TT  IS  the  rate  of  change  of  the  volume,  calculated  for  a 

pressure  of  819*7  millim.,  and  it  is  proportional  to  the  quantity 
of  oxygen  which  is  converted  into  sulphur  dioxide  per 
minute,  that  is  to  the  rate  of  the  reaction. 


Tablb  v.— Sulphur  and  Oxygen. 

Preasure. 
P. 

Si' 

Tempera- 
ture. 

K.. 

k. 

809-8 

•0176 

•0174 

158 

•0985 

■0035 

587-0 

-0244 

•0175 

158 

•0841 

•0035 

880-6 

•0459 

•0213 

158 

■0820 

■0042 

198-5 

•147 

•0366 

159 

-0975 

■0069 

105-6 

•456 

•0588 

159 

•118 

■0156 

43-8 

1-77 

•0946 

159 

•108 

■0163 

819-7 

•0149 

-0149 

158 

•085 

•0080 

578-7 

•0243 

•0172 

159 

■082 

•0034 

422-2 

■0349 

•0180 

159 

■088 

■0043 

306-0 

•0653 

•0244 

159-5 

•084 

•0048 

194-0 

•133 

-0315 

1592 

•085 

■0061 

147-3 

•222 

-0399 

i> 

•093 

■0077 

95-9 

•455 

•0532 

1594 

•098 

•0100 

41-8 

184 

•0938 

If 

-104 

0161 

The  constant  E^  is  calculated  from  the  following  equation, 
which  is  essentially  identical  with  equation  8 : — 
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k  (Table  Y.)  is  calcnlated  bj  the  formala 

It  is  evident  that  the  formula  in  which  the  velocity  of  the 
reaction  is  put  proportional  to  the  square  root  of  the  pressure 
is  in  much  better  agreement  with  the  truth   than  that  in 
which  it  is  put  proportional  to  the  pressure  itself. 
The  curves  in  fig.  6  represent  the  connexioo  between  the 

Fig.  6^ — Sulphur  and  Oxygen. 


velocity  of  the  reaction  and  the  pressure.     Curve  I.  is  drawn 

with  the  values  of  -^  as  ordinates  and  pressures  as  abscissae. 

It  has  a  strong  general  resemblance  to  the  curve  representing 
the  velocity  of  the  reaction  between  phosphorus  and  dry 
oxygen.  The  velocity  continuously  increases  as  the  pressure 
falls.  Curve  II.  is  drawn  with  ordinates  proportional  to  the 
square  roots  of  the  corresponding  pressures.  The  experi- 
mental values  of  the  velocity  of  the  reaction  corrected  for  the 
rate  of  evaporation  of  the  sulphur,  viz. : 

dv 


dv    A         P 
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are  represented  in  the  fi^re  b^  circles.  The  theoretical 
curve  evidently  represents  tnese  points  with  fair  approximation. 
It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  the  whole  curve  here,  up  to 
800  millim.,  corresponds  to  the  part  of  tlm  curve  for  phos- 
phorus and  dry  oxygen  between  0  and  70  mUlim.  It  would 
be  of  interest  to  make  experiments  with  sulphur  and  oxygen 
at  higher  pressures  in  order  to  find  out  whether  a  maximnm 
velocity  occurs  similar  to  that  found  with  phosphorus. 

Aldehydb  and  Oxygen. 

When,  as  in  the  experiments  which  have  just  been 
described,  the  substance  which  is  undergoing  oxidation  is  a 
solid  or  a  liquid,  its  rate  of  evaporation  becomes  such  an 
important  factor  in  determining  the  rate  of  the  reaction,  that 
it  IS  not  easy  to  make  out  with  perfect  certainty  what  r6le  is 
played  by  the  concentration  of  the  oxygen.  It  appears, 
however,  very  probable  that  in  dry  oxygen  the  rate  of  the 
reaction  is  proportional  to  the  square  root  of  its  concentration. 
In  order  to  further  test  the  truth  of  this  result,  experiments 
were  made  on  the  reaction  between  aldehyde-vapour  and 
oxygen.  The  reaction  was  found  to  go  on  with  convenient 
speed  at  20°.  As  aldehyde  boils  at  21^  under  a  pressure  of 
760  millim.,  it  was  assumed  that  aldehyde-vapour  at  20^  and 
under  pressures  not  exceeding  550  millim.  might  be  regarded 
with  sufficient  approximation  as  a  perfect  gas.  Numerous 
attempts  were  made  to  absorb  the  acetic  acid  formed,  by 
means  of  some  solid  substance  without  action  on  the  aldehyde. 
PbO,  ZnO,  BaCOa,  KOsHaO,  (anhydrous),  were  tried,  but 
they  all  appeared  to  cause  a  more  or  less  rapid  diminution  in 
the  quantity  of  the  aldehyde- vapour.  The  experiments  were 
therefore  made  without  any  sugn  absorbent. 

The  apparatus  used  (fig.  7)  was  essentially  the  same  as  that 
which  was  employed  by  van't  Hoff  for  the  study  of  the  forma- 
tion of  water  from  electrolytic  gas  {Etudes  de  dyru  chimiquey 
p.  53),  and  for  the  study  of  the  decomposition  by  heat  of  rHj 
and  AsHs.  The  reaction  takes  place  in  the  bulb  A  (fig.  7) :  this 
has  a  capacity  of  60  to  70  cubic  centim.,  and  is  immersed  in  a 
water-bath  maintained  at  a  constant  temperature.  The  tubes 
connecting  A  to  the  rest  of  the  apparatus,  which  are  not 
plunged  in  the  water,  are  made  of  capillary  diameter  in  order 
to  diminish  as  far  as  possible  the  volume  of  gas  which  is  at 
the  temperature  of  the  air.  The  pressure  of  the  gas  in  the 
apparatus  is  determined  by  means  of  the  manometer  BCD. 
By  raising  or  lowering  the  tube  Cj  the  level  of  the  mercury 
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was  always  brought  to  B  before  a  reiading  was  made.  The 
pressure  of  the  gas  in  the  apparatus  is  then  obtained  by 
reading  the  difference  in  level  oetween  B  and  D :  for  this 
purpose  a  vertical  millimetre-scale  was  generally  used^  some- 
times a  cathetometer. 

C  D  is  a  barometer,  the  lower  end  of  which  just  dips  under 
the  mercury  at  C.  The  air-trap  at  E  is  useful  in  preventing 
bubbles  of  air,  which  sometimes  leak  through  the  indiarubber 
tube,  from  passing  back  into  the  apparatus. 

By  means  of  me  three-way  tap  H  the  apparatus  can  be 
connected  either  with  an  air-pump  through  F,  or  with  a  little 
vessel  containing  liquid  aldehyde  (G),  wnich  is  ground  to  fit 
the  lower  limb  of  the  tap.     The   apparatus  having  been 

Kg.  7. 


evacuated  as  completely  as  possible^  the  tap  is  turned  so  that 
the  aldehyde- vapour  distils  into  it  By  repeating  this  opera- 
tion several  times,  the  air  may  be  completely  replaced  by 
aldehyde-vapour  at  any  desired  pressure  up/o  500-600  millim. 
This  having  been  done  the  tap  H  is  closed,  the  apparatus  put 
in  position  m  the  water-bath,  and  the  pressure  of  tne  aldehyde- 
vapour  observed.  F  is  then  connected  with  a  tube  delivering 
pure  oxygen  dried  over   CaClj,  which  is  allowed  to  flow 
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through  FH  until  it  is  fall  of  oxygen.  The  tap  H  is  ilien 
qnick^  opened^  to  admit  the  oxygen,  closed  again,  and 
the  pressure  read  off.  Further  readings  are  then  made 
from  time  to  time  until  the  reaction  is  ended.  The  gases 
take  some  time  to  diffase  into  each  other,  so  that  the  yelocify 
of  the  reaction  was  frequentiy  rather  small  at  the  beginning. 

The  calculation  of  the  experiments  required  a  knowledge 
of  the  composition  of  the  gas  which  remained  in  the  apparatus 
at  the  end  of  the  experiment.  As  soon  as  the  last  reading  of 
the  pressure  had  been  made,  therefore,  a  very  dilute  solution 
of  caustic  potash  was  allowed  to  flow  into  the  apparatus  from  a 
weighed  flask.  The  difference  between  the  volume  of  the 
apparatus  (determined  by  weighing  it  full  of  water)  and  the 
volume  of  the  caustic-pol^h  solution  drawn  into  it,  gave  the 
volume  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  contained  in  the  residue. 
Caustic  potash  was  used  in  order  to  polymerize  any  aldehyde 
left. 

The  mixture  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  was  then  transferred 
to  a  graduated  tube,  and  shaken  with  an  alkaline  solution  of 
pyrogallol.  The  part  which  was  left  unabsorbed  was  taken  to 
be  nitrogen.  The  transference  of  the  residual  gas  from  the 
bulb  A  to  the  graduated  tube  was  effected  by  running  water 
in  through  the  capillary  tube  K  after  breaking  off  its  sealed 
end. 

In  many  of  the  earlier  experiments  a  comparatively  large 
quantity  of  gas  remained  which  was  not  absorbed  by  the 
solution  of  pyroffallol  and  caustic  potash.  It  was  noticed, 
however,  finally  that  this  gas  was  inflammable,  and  that  its 
formation  was  accompanied  by  some  action  of  the  mixture  of 
aldehyde  and  oxygen  on  the  mercuiy  in  the  manometer,  a 
white  substance,  wnich  was  insoluble  in  water,  being  formed. 

On  protecting  the  mercury  by  placing  a  very  small  quantity 
of  bromnaphthalene  over  its  surface^  no  formation  of  the 
white  subs^nce  occurred,  and  the  gas  which  remained  unacted 
upon  by  the  pyrogallol  was  much  smaller  in  quantity  than 
formerly,  and  no  longer  inflammable.  It  is  probable  also  that 
the  reaction  is  accelerated  by  light.  The  following  experi- 
ment may  be  quoted  in  support  of  this  view.  The  temperature 
was  19^-98  to  20^-07. 

The  constant  K  was  calculated  by  means  of  equation  (5), 
which  was  found  to  apply  to  this  reaction.  The  value  of  the 
constant  appears  to  be  influenced  by  the  brightness  of  the 
light.  For  this  reason  the  experiments  were  finally  made  in 
the  dark.  It  appears  also  to  be  of  some  importance  to  keep 
the  apparatus  as  clean  as  possible.     It  was  generally  allowed 
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to  remain  over  night  filled  with  a  solution  of  potassinm  per- 
manganate and  hydrochloric  acid.  The  manganese  dioxide 
formed  was  removed  bj  means  of  oxalic  acid  ;  the  apparatus 
was  then  well  washed  with  distilled  water  and  dried  by  a 
current  of  air. 


Pressure  of 

Pressure  of 

Time. 

Oxygen. 

Aldehyde. 

K. 

Remarks. 

Pi- 

Pr 

11.26  a.m. 

196-8 

543-2 

Oloudy. 

11.50  „ 

1820 

510-2 

076 

tf 

12.21  P.M. 

160-4 

457-6 

0-89 

2.33   ,. 

86-3 

269-5 

119 

Direct  sunlight 

3.6     „ 

72-8 

241-3 

1-24 

on  apparatus. 

3.56   „ 

57-5 

211-2 

1-27 

7.8     „ 

28-7 

158-1 

1-20 

8.17   „ 

23-7 

1491 

1-08 

1 

Nesrly  dark. 

The  following  Table  contains  the  results  of  the  experiments 
.  which  were  made  with  the  precautions  mentioned  : — 


Table  VI. — Aldehyde  and  Oxygen. 


Time  in 

Pressure 

1 
Pressure 

Total 

minutes  from 

of 

of 

KxlO'. 

the  beginning. 

Oxygen. 

Aldehyde. 

pressure. 

t 

Pr 

P2' 

P. 

0 

225-8 

5360 

785-0 

67 

210-3 

499-1 

744-6 

291 

117 

200-5 

466-9 

702-5 

2-94 

190 

188-1 

427-3 

651-5 

2-81 

259 

1771 

395-8 

608-0 

2-84 

270 

174-6 

388-8 

598-6 

2-93 

296 

167-2 

368-7 

571-0 

316 

332 

161-4 

363-5 

550-0 

3-19 

386 

150-7 

324-7 

510-6 

3-43 

476 

136-6 

292-3 

464-0 

3-67 

673 

118-3 

251-6 

4060 

3-40 

1308 

83-8 

183-1 

302-0 

3-29 

Temperature  =  20<'-l  to  20^-32. 

Partial  pressure  of  oxygen  at  the  end  of  experiment  =   83*4  miUim. 
Partial  pressure  of  nitrogen  at  the  end  of  experiment  =    237       „ 
Total  pressure  at  the  end  of  the  experiment   .    .    .  =  301  „ 

Vapour-pressure  of  acetic  acid  at  20^-2    .    .    .    .  =    11-4       ,, 
;fe'=0-002873. 
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Table  VI.  {continued). 


Time  in 

Pressure 

Pressure 

Total 

minutes  from 

of 

of 

KxlO». 

the  beginning. 

Oxygen. 

Aldehyde. 

pressure 

t 

Pi- 

Pt 

P. 

0 

489-6 

291-2 

799-0 

72 

485-3 

281-7 

790-5 

0^ 

98 

480-6 

273-2 

781-0 

1-62 

132 

475-5 

251-2 

766-5 

1-81 

163 

4700         1        249-2 

749H) 

2K)5 

229 

457-2         ,        220-5 

707-5 

2-87 

325 

441-6         1        1861 

657-5 

2-94 

464 

424-2                 1695 

603-5 

311 

617 

409-1 

1191 

558-0 

3-18 

1330 

376-5 

57-2 

463-5 

3-00 

Total  pressure  of  remdual  AM     .... 
Pnrtifil  nrv^fltture  of  reeidual  ozyiren  . 

.    .    .  = 

178-5  millim.          1 

_ 

376*5 

Partial  pressure  of  residual  nitrogen    .    . 

__ 

18-2 

Vapour-pressure  of  aeetic  acid  at  20°*6    . 

•    •    .  = 

11-6 

tt 

*^     *^                           *'  =  (H)0103. 

t 

Pr 

Pv 

P. 

KxlO». 

0 

595-7 

270-0 

878-0 

146 

878-0 

0 

533-2 

241-6 

786-7 

136 

6323 

2399 

783-1 

1163 

532-3 

239-7 

782-9 

0 

373-0 

178-5 

559-3 

353 

346-8 

122-8 

488-8 

2-82 

421 

344-6 

118-2 

481-8 

2-69 

601 

342-7 

114-2 

4761 

2-34 

Temperature  =  20* 

>-8. 

Total  pressure  at  end  of  experiment  .    . 

.    .    .    .  =■ 

442-6  millim.        | 

Partial  pressure  of  oxygen  at  end  of  ezper 

iment  .     .  = 

=  331-9 

»» 

Partial  pressure  of  nitrogen  at  end  of  exp< 

^riment    .  = 

■     7-8 

1} 

A-'  =  0001767. 

Another  experiment  at  21^*4  gave  no  reaction  when  the 
pressure  of  the  oxygen  was  599  millim.,  and  also  when  it  was 
reduced  to  530  millim.  the  reaction  did  not  begin. 

The  calculation  of  the  amount  of  change  which  had  occurred 
at  any  moment,  from  the  change  of  pressure,  is  complicated 
by  the  solvent  action  of  the  liquid  acetic  acid  formed  on  the 
aldehyde-vapour  :  owing  to  this  the  amount  of  change  at  any 
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given  moment  is  not  simply  proportional  to  the  diminution 
of  the  pressure. 

Suppose  that  at  the  commencement  of  the  experiment^  the 
partial  pressure  of  the  aldehyde  were  =a  millim.^  that  of  the 
oxygen  =  b  millim.,  and  that  of  the  nitrogen  =  N  millim. 
And  let  P  be  the  total  pressure  of  the  gas.  at  any  time,  t 
minutes  after  the  beginning  of  the  experiment.  Suppose  also 
that  at  the  same  instant  a  millim.  of  oxygen  have  united  with 
2a!  millim.  of  aldehyde.  At  first  the  acetic  acid  formed 
remains  as  vapour^  and  as  its  density  at  20^  is  double  the 
normal  value,  we  shall  have  2  volumes  of  aldehyde-vapour 
and  1  volume  of  oxyjgen  condensing  to  form  1  volume  of 
acetic-acid  vapoun  That  is,  the  acetic-acid  vapour  will 
occupy  the  same  volume  and  exert  the  same  pressure  as  the 
oxygen  from  which  it  is  fonned  ;  and  the  pressure  of  the 
mixture  will  be 

P=:(a-2a?)  +  {b-x)  +«  +  N 

=a  +  6-2^+N. 

The  pressure  at  the  beginning  of  the  experiment  (Pq)  was 
equal  to  a +6  + N,  so  that  we  obtain 

2a?=Po-P. 

After  a  time  the  acetic-acid  vapour  will  reach  its  maximum 
pressure  (say  m),  after  which  liquid  acetic  acid  will  be  formed, 
and  its  quantity  will  be  proportional  to  (a?— m),  that  is 
=yfe(a:— ?n).  If  "we  assume  that  the  quantity  of  aldehyde 
dissolved  in  the  acetic  acid  follows  Henry's  law,  it  will  be 
proportional  to  the  pressure  of  the  gaseous  aldehyde  and  to 
the  quantity  of  liquid  acetic  acid ;  that  is,  to  i'(»r— m)pj,  where 
Pi  is  the  pressure  of  the  aldehyde-vapour. 

The  pressure  of  the  aldehyde-vapour  at  any  moment  is  its 
original  pressure  diminished  by  the  part  which  has  undergone 
chemical  reaction  and  by  the .  part  dissolved  in  the  acetic 
acid;  that  is 

j?j = a — 2^ — ls!{x — m)pi, 

or  fl  ""  2a? 


P*~  l  +  lif(x-m)' 


(4) 


It  may  be  pointed  out  that  even  if  the  assumption  that 
aldehyde-vapour  dissolved  in  acetic  acid  foUows  Henry's  law 
is  not  strictly  accurate,  no  great  error  will  be  committed, 
because  the  quantity  dissolved  is  not  large. 

We  also  have  the  equation  expressing  the  total  pressure  P 
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as  the  sum  of  the  pressures  of  oxycen  (A— «),  aldehyde />j, 
acetic-acid  vapour  m,  and  nitrogen  if,  viz. : — 

P=(6-a?)+p,  +  m  +  N. 
SubstitutiDg  the  value  of  ^  just  found,  we  get 

From  this  iequation  x  (the  diminution  in  the  ozjgen 
pressure)  may  be  obtained  when  kf  is  known.  The  anuysis 
of  the  gas  at  the  end  of  an  experiment  gives  a  direct  deter- 
mination of  X  from  which  U  may  be  found.  The  expression 
is  unfortunately  a  quadratic  in  Xj  and  is  best  solved  by 
successive  approximations,  which,  however,  makes  the  calcu- 
lations somewhat  laborious. 

The  connexion  between  the  velocity  with  which  oxygen 
and  aldehyde-vapour  unite  to  form  acetic  acid  and  the  con- 
centration of  the  gases  (or  their  partial  pressures,  which  are 
proportional  to  the  concentrations)  is  expressed  by  the 
equation 

"  J^  =  ^-  V^.ft. (5) 

;>j=the  partial  pressure  of  the  oxygen,  ^j  that  of  the  aldehyde. 

— -^   is   the   rate   at  which   the   pressure   of  the  oxygen 

diminishes. 

To  integrate  this  equation  substitute  (from  equation  4) 

_       tt— 2^ 
^'~l  +  ^'(^-m)' 
p,=  (h-x), 


and 

This  gives 


"df  dt* 
After  performing  the  integration  this  becomes 

Hi-)    <*-*)* +(-2-) 


+  A'(&-«)>+oon8t.     .     (5  a) 
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The  constant  is  obtained  from  the  condition  that  a?=0, 
when  f=0. 

This  form  of  the  integrated  equation  can  only  be  used  when 
(26— a)  is  positive,  because  its  square  root  occurs  in  the 
expression.  For  the  case  that  excess  of  aldehyde  is  present 
at  the  commencement  of  the  experiment,  and  (26— a)  there- 
fore negative,  the  integrated  equation  may  be  brought  into  the 
following  form: — 

\-ir)         (-2-) 

The  values  of  K  in  Table  71.  are  calculated  by  means  of 
equations  (5  a)  and  (56),  and  show  that  up  to  a  pressure  of 
450  millim.  these  equations  are  in  harmony  with  tne  experi- 
mental results. 

When  the  partial  pressure  of  the  oxygen  is  higher  than 
about  450  millim.,  however,  the  values  of  E  decrease.  This 
points  to  the  existence  of  an  upper  limit  of  pressure,  above 
which  the  reaction  either  stops  altogether  or  goes  forward 
with  a  velocity  very  much  smaller  than  that  which  would  be 
deduced  from  equation  5. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  two  last  experiments  given  in 
Table  VI.  no  reaction  occurred  when  the  pressure  of  the 
oxygen  exceeded  530  millim.  Further  experiments  are,  how- 
ever, needed  in  order  to  put  this  very  interesting  behaviour 
beyond  doubt. 

We  may  say,  therefore,  that  oxygen  and  aldehyde-vapour 
react  with  formation  of  acetic  acid  with  a  velocity  which  is 
proportional  to  the  pressure  of  the  aldehyde-vapour  and  to 
the  square  root  of  the  pressure  of  the  oxygen.  It  is  possible 
that  a  pressure  of  oxygen  exists  above  which  this  is  no  longer 
true.  At  20^  this  pressure  appears  to  be  that  due  to  about 
450  millim.  of  mercury. 

Tntbrpbetation  of  Results. 

Following  van't  Hoff  *,  the  velocity  of  a  reaction  of  the 
general  form 

?nA+nB+  ...  =/?C-h9D+  ..., 

that  is  of  one  in  which  m  molecules  of  a  substance  A  react 
with  n  molecules  of  B,  &c.,  to  form  jo,  y,  &c.  molecules  of 
the  new  substances  C,  D,  Ac,  may  be  written 

-^'=A.C!-.CS (6) 

*  Etude$  de  Dynamique  Chimique. 
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— -~  is  the  rate  at  which  the  system  AjBi . . .  changes  into 

the  other  system  CiD, ...  Ci  is  the  concentration  of  the  first 
system^  C^,  Gjgj&c.  the  concentrations  of  the  substances  A,  B  . . . 

In  cases  in  which  the  numbers  of  molecules  taking  part  in 
a  reaction  are  unknown,  measurements  of  the  velocity  of  the 
reaction  may  be  made  use  of  for  their  determination. 

Applying  this  to  the  reaction  between  aldehyde  and  oxygen, 

we  have    —  -j-^  in    equation   6    proportional    to   — -^   in 

equation  5.  C^  we  may  put  proportional  to  the  pressure  of 
the  aldehyde-vapour,  and  C^  to  the  pressure  of  the  oxygen 
gas.     Making  these  substitutions  in  6,  we  get 

— -£*^  =  const. />y  ./?7, 

and  comparing  this  with  5,  we  see  that  m^l  and  nss^.  The 
reaction  oetween  aldehyde  and  oxygen  may  therefore  be  written 

0,H^O  +  0=C,HA. 
We  must  suppose  that  the  reaction  consists  in  the  addition  of 
an  oxygen  atom  to  a  molecule  of  aldehyde. 

The  assumption  that  a  certain  small  number  of  oxygen  atoms 
exist  normally  in  oxygen  gas,  is  in  accordance  with  our  present 
knowledge  on  the  subject.  Williamson  was  led  by  his  studios 
on  the  formation  of  ethers  to  propose  the  theory  that  the  atoms 
of  which  the  molecules  of  a  gas  are  composed  frequently 
change  partners.  For  this  to  be  possible,  a  certain  number 
of  atoms  must  be  at  any  moment  in  the  act  of  transition,  that 
is  free.  The  theory  of  Glausins,  based  on  the  phenomena  of 
electrolytic  conductivity,  and  more  recently  that  of  Arrhenius, 
supposes  a  similar  condition  to  exist  in  solutions  of  electro- 
lytes. In  1884  J.  J.  Thomson  *  developed  a  mathematical 
theory  of  chemical  reactions  between  eases,  based  on  the  ideas 
of  Williamson  and  Clausius.;  the  results  are  in  agreement  with 
those  obtained  experimentally  with  aldehyde  and  oxygen. 

The  probability  of  the  existence  of  free  atoms  in  oxygen 
gas  may  be  shown  in  another  way.  There  can  be  little  doubt, 
from  analogy,  that  the  oxygen  molecule  would,  at  a  sufficiently 
high  temperature,  be  dissociated  into  its  atoms.  Equilibrium 
will  be  established  when  the  concentration  of  the  atoms  has 
reached  a  certain  value  which  is  determined  by  the  equation 

^(02)~*^(0)> 

where  C^qs  is  the  concentration  of  the  oxygen  molecules  and 
♦  PhiL  Mag.  [5]  xviiL  p.  288  (1884). 
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C^Q^  that  of  the  atoms.  £  is  a  constant  which  depends  on  the 
temperature*.  As  the  heat  of  formation  of  the  oxygen 
molecule  from  its  atoms  is  probably  positive,  the  equilibrium 
will  change  vrith  falling  temperature,  in  such  a  way  that  the 
concentration  of  the  oxygen  atoms  will  diminish.  It  will, 
however,  probably  never  become  nothing.  If  this  be  true  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  we  shall  have 

0(0) = const.  VC^). 

As  the  concentration  of  the  oxygen  atoms  is  small,  we  can  put 
the  concentration  of  the  oxygen  molecules  proportional  to  the 
pressure  of  the  gas,  and  the  concentration  of  the  oxygen  atoms 
will  then  be  proportional  to  the  square  root  of  the  pressure  of 
oxygen.  If  we  assume,  therefore,  that  the  atoms  alone  take 
part  in  the  oxidation  of  the  aldehyde,  we  shall  have  the 
velocitv  of  the  reaction  always  proportional  to  the  square 
root  of  the  pressure  of  the  oxygen. 

Although  the  results  of  the  experiments  with  aldehyde  admit 
of  sach  a  simple  interpretation,  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  is 
also  the  case  with  those  obtained  with  phosphorus  and  sulphur. 

We  should  expect  the  connexion  between  the  velocity  of 
the  reaction  and  the  concentration  of  the  oxygen  to  be  less 
simple  than  that  actually  found. 

Possibly  in  the  case  of  sulphur  and  phosphorus  with  dry 
oxygen  the  reaction  takes  place  in  stages ;  for  example, 

P4+0  =  P40t. 
The  velocity  of  the  whole  reaction  would  then  be  the  sum  of 
the  velocities  of  the  part  reactions,  each  one  of  which  would 
be  proportional  to  the  concentration  of  the  oxygen  atoms. 
This  view  is  also  in  agreement  with,  the  fact  that  when  phos- 
phorus is  burnt  with  a  limited  supply  of  oxygen,  the  lower 
oxides,  sucli  as  P40e,  are  formed. 

The  fact  that  the  presence  of  moisture  accelerates  the  oxi- 
dation of  phosphorus}  and  sulphur  is  also  in  accordance  with 
the  view  tnat  the  oxidation  is  due  to  the  presence  of  oxygen 
atoms ;  for  Professor  J.  J.  Thomson  §  has  found  that  it  is 

•  See  van't  HoiF,  JEtudea,  p.  127. 

t  The  existence  of  this  oxide,  discovered  by  Le  Verrier,  is  rendered 
probable  by  the  work  of  Iteinizer  and  Goldschmidt  {Berl,  Ber,  ziii.  p.  845, 
1880). 

(  In  very  dry  oxygen  phosphorus  apparently  does  not  oxidize  at  all. 
(H.  B.  Baker,  Phil.  IVans.  1888,  p.  571.)  Unfortunately  Baker  does  not 
mention  particularly  the  pressure  under  which  the  oxycen  stood.  Sulphur 
still  bums  in  extremely  dry  oxygen,  but  with  mucn  greater  difficulty 
than  when  the  gas  is  moist.  (Baker ;  and  also  Dewar,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc. 
January  1898.) 

S  J.  J.  Thomson,  British  Association,  Oxford  Meeting,  1804. 
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much  more  easy  to  cause  an  electric  discharge  (without  elec- 
trodes) to  pass  through  moist  oxygen  than  through  the  gas 
when  it  is  dry.  The  moisture  apparently  favours  the  forma- 
tion of  the  atoms  which  carry  the  discharge.  It  must  be 
confessed,  however,  that  this  view  does  not  explain  the 
formation  of  ozone  which  accompanies  the  oxidation  of  pho^ 
phorus,  not  only  in  moist  oxygen  but  also,  according  to 
Marchand*,  in  the  dry  gas. 

The  complicated  nature  of  the  reaction  which  takes  plaoe 
when  phosphorus  is  oxidized  in  presence  of  water  makes  it 
impossible  to  do  more  than  guess  at  an  interpretation  of  the 
results  obtained.  Perhaps,  however,  the  different  nature  of 
the  equation  representing  the  connexion  between  the  velocity 
of  the  reaction  and  the  pressure  of  the  oxygen  is  due  to  the 
water  taking  part  in  the  reaction. 

The  interesting  fact  that  a  pressure  of  oxygen  exists  at 
which  the  oxidation  has  a  maximum  velocity  in  the  case  of 
phosphorus,  and  perhaps  also  in  that  of  aldehyde,  requires 
further  investigation  before  any  satisfactory  attempt  can  be 
made  to  account  for  it. 

In  conclusion  it  is  perhaps  worth  noticing  that,  in  one  or 
two  other  cases  which  have  been  studied  by  other  observers, 
the  results  are  in  harmony  with  the  theory  of  Williamson. 

Le  Ch&telier  f  has  shown,  using  the  results  of  Hautefeuille 
and  Margottet,  that,  at  constant  temperature,  the  equilibrium 
which  occurs  when  chlorine,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen  are 
exploded  together  can  be  represented  by  the  expression 

-P(cy^jP(H,o) 
in  which  Pio^^j  i'cua)  •  •  •  &i^e  the  partial  pressures  in  the 
equilibrium  of  the  oxygen,  hydrochloric  acid,  • . .  • 

If  we  suppose  the  reaction  to  occur  between  dissociated  mo- 
lecules we  may  write  the  reaction  which  occurs  as  follows  : — 

2HC1  +  0  :5=±2C1+H,0, 
which  would  correspond  to  tiie  equation 

l.gy!o^XP(Hci)^£ggg^^ 
-P(cg  ^-P(H,o) 
which  is  the  equation  given  by  Le  Ch&telier  after  dividing 
both  sides  by  2. 

In  conclusion,  my  best  thanks  are  due  to  Prof,  van't  Hoff", 
in  whose  laboratory  the  foregoing  work  was  done,  for  his 
advice  and  assistance  during  its  progress. 

•  Joum.  prakt.  Chem,  L  p.  1  (1860). 
t  Com^f«f  i^^yu^ta,  ciz.  p.  066  (1880). 
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LXII.  On  the  ExpressibilUtf  of  a  Determinant  in  Terms  of  its 
Coaxial  Minors.    By  Thomas  Muir,  LL.DJ* 

1.  TN  a  memoir  on  "A  certain  Class  of  Generating  Funo- 
X     tions  in  the  Theory  of  Numbers,"  recently  published 
in  the  Philosophical  Transactions f.  Major  MacMahon,  F.B.S., 
establishes  the  following  noteworthy  theorem  : — 

In  the  case  of  every  determinant  of  even  order  greater  than 
the  second  tJiere  are  two  special  relations  between  its  coaxial 
minors^  and  each  of  these  two  relations  can  be  thrown  into  a 
form  which  exMbits  tlie  determinant  as  an  irrational  function 
of  its  coaxial  minors :  in  the  case  of  a  determinant  of  odd  order  y 
on  the  other  handj  no  such  relations  exist,  and  it  is  not  possible 
to  express  the  determinant  as  a  function  of  its  coaxial  minors. 

He  deduces  the  theorem  readily  from  another  to  the  effect 
that— 

T/iere  are  2"— n*  +  n— 2  relations  bettoeen  the  coaxial  minors 
of  any  determinant  of  the  n^  order. 

His  proof  of  this  latter  theorem,  however,  is  not  by  any 
means  simple,  occupying  as  many  as  eight  pages  (pp.  133--140) 
of  the  memoir.  By  reason  of  tne  importance  of  the  theorem 
a  simpler  proof  is  much  to  be  desired,  and  part  of  my  object 
at  present  is  to  supply  the  want. 

2.  I  start  from  the  familiar  proposition,  that  if  the  rows  of 
a  determinant  of  the  n^  order  be  multiplied  by  j^i,  x^,  Xi...,x^ 
respectively,  and  the  columns  be  then  divided  by  the  same 
quantities,  the  determinant  is  unaltered  in  value  ;  but  I  prefer 
to  include  it  in  a  more  general  but  equally  evident  theorem, 
viz. : — 

^  tite  rows  of  a  determinant  of  the  n^  order  be  multiplied 
by  Xx;  X),  Zs, . . . ,  Xq  respectively,  and  the  columns  be  tlien  divided 
by  X|,  Xs,  Xa, . .  • ,  Xn  respectively,  the  determinant  is  unaltered  in 
value,  and  each  oftlie  minors  oftlie  transformed  determinant  is, 
to  a  factor  prh,  equal  to  t/ie  corresponding  minor  of  the  original 
determinant,  the  connecting  multiplier  being  XhXkXi . .  ./x^x,Xt. . . 
if  the  minor  belong  to  the  h%  k***,  1*^, . . .  rows,  and  r*^,  sth,  t*^, . . . 
columns  of  the  original. 

From  fliis  we  have  manifestly  the  corollary  : — 

The  connecting  multiplier  in  the  case  of  tlie  coaxial  minors, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  whole  determinant,  is  i:  in  other  words, 
the  coaxial  minors  remain  unaltered  by  the  transformation. 

*  Communicated  by  the  Author, 
t  Vol.  clxxxv.  (1804)  pp.  111-160. 

Phil.  Mag.  S.  5.  Vol.  38.  No.  235.  Dec.  1894.        2  0 
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Next  it  is  clear  that 

Zi,  Xs,  Xj, . . ,  Xn  t/iay  be  so  c/iosen  tliat  all  t/ie  elements  of  any 
one  of  the  rows  or  columns j  except  the  diagonal  element^  shall 
he  I. 


For  example,  the  first  row, 


«ii> 


«I« 


may  be  made  to  take  the  form 

Oji,  1,  1,     .  .  •  ,  1 

by  giving  ^i,  ^9,  o^s,  . . . ,  «»  the  values  1,  au,  ai3,  . 
respectivdy. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that 

Any  determinant  of  the  vf^  order  jnay  he  transformed  so  as 
to  Itave  1  for  n—lof  its  elements,  and  yet  the  determinant  itself 
and  all  its  coaxial  minors  remain  unakered  in  value. 

3.  This  is  the  same  as  saying  that  2"— 1  quantities,  tik. 
the  determinant  and  its  coaxial  minors,  can  be  expressed  in 
terms  of  n'— (n— 1)  others,  viz.  the  modified  elements,  which 
are  not  equal  to  nnity.  Eliminating  the  latter,  and  we  have 
2*— n*4-n— 2  relations  connecting  the  former — ^and  this  is 
Major  MacMahon's  auxiliary  theorem. 

4.  The  proof  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  existence  of  two  rela- 
tions between  any  determinant,  when  of  even  order  higher 
than  the  second,  and  its  coaxial  minors :  but  it  is  worth  while 
to  intensify  the  conviction  by  putting  the  relations  actually 
in  evidence  for  a  particular  determinant.  Perhaps  the  deter- 
minant which  lends  itself  most  easily  to  the  end  in  view  is 
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1 
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a 

1 

1 
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Here  the  four  coaxial  minors  of  the  3rd  order  are 
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Calling  these   A,  B,  C,  D   respectively,   and   denoting  the 
original  determinant  by  A,  we  have  the  five  relations 


A  =  a-24- 


B  =  ^-2-f  .% 
b 


V 


(1  =  C-2+-, 
c 

0  a& 

abc 

Clearly  from  these  a,  h,  c  may  he  eliminated,  and  five  rela- 
tions found,  viz.  connecting  ABCD,  ABCA,  ABDA,  A(JDA, 
BCDA  :  manifestly,  however,  only  two  of  the  relations  can 
be  independent, 

5.  To  find  the  simplest  of  the  five,  viz.  that  which  connects 
ABCD,  let  us  call  the  two  values  of  a  in  the  first  equation  a 

and  - ,  the  two  values  of  b  in  the  second  equation  /8  and  -^  , 

the  two  values  of  c  in  the  third  equation  7  and  -,  and  let  us 

substitute  these  values  in  the  fourth  equation.  The  elimi- 
nant  is  thus  seen  to  be 

that  is, 
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or 

+  (D+2)'{^  +  ^+  J+/8V+7»««+«»/3» 
/S*       7»       «»  1  1  1 

Bj  utilizing  the  facts  that 

a+^  =  A+2,    /8+|=B  +  2,    y+i=0  +  2, 

this  is  readily  transformed  into 

(D  +  2)* 
-  (D  +  2)»(A + 2)(B + 2)(C  +  2) 
+  (D + 2y{  2( A + 2)»(B  +  2)»  -  22(A + 2)»} 

-(D+2)^:S(A  +  2)»(B  +  2XC  +  2)-8(A+2)(B+2)(C+2)} 
+  J2(A+2)«-22(A+2)»(B  +  2)» 

+  (A  +  2)(B  +  2)«(C+2)*^=0; 
and  by  applying  the  2  to  the  /our  letters  A,  B,  0,  D,  it 
becomes 

2(A+2)«+2(A+2)»(B  +  2)»(C  +  2)»+8(A+2)(B  +  2)(C+2)(D+2) 
-2(A  +  2)»(B+2)(C  +  2)(D+2)-22(A  +  2)«(B+2)«=0. 
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An  alternative  form  is  got  by  performing  the  multiplications 
and  rearranging.     It  is 

2A2B^C>-22A8BC-2A»BCDf42A*B'C-62A2BCD 

-f2A*-42A»B  +  42A»BO  +  62A«B'-40ABCD=0. 

The  symmetry  with  respect  to  A,  B,  C,  D  is  evident  a  priori. 

Mowbray  Hall,  near  Capetown,  S.A., 
September  5,  1894. 


LXIII.  A  Mode  of  Calculating  a  Limit  to  the  Direct  Effect  of 
GreaJt  Eccentricity  of  the  EartKs  Orbit  on  Terrestrial 
Temperatures,  showing  the  Inadequacy  of  the  Astronomical 
Theory  of  Ice  Ages  and  Genial  Ages,  By  Edward  P. 
CuLVBRWBLL,  M.A.^  Fellow  of  Trinity  College^  Dublin'*. 

THE  fundamental  assumption  made  by  Dr.  James  Croll 
in  his  well-known  writings  on  the  Glacial  Periods,  and 
subsequently  adopted  by  Sir  Kobert  S.  Ball  in  *The  Cause 
of  an  Ice  Age/  is  that  we  may  attain  to  some  approxi- 
mate idea  of  the  lowering  of  terrestrial  temperatures,  due  to 
greater  winter  distance  from  the  sun,  by  the  following  con- 
siderations : — 

Were  it  not  for  solar  heat  the  earth  would  sink  to  what 
Ball  calls  its  natural  zero,  which  must  be  nearly  the  absolute 
zero  of  temperature.  Hence  the  eftect  of  the  sun-heat  is  to 
maintain  it  at  its  present  excess  above  that  temperature,  and 
any  decrease  in  sun-heat  will  be  accompanied  by  a  more  or 
less  proportionate  decrease  in  the  excess  of  the  earth^s  tempera^- 
ture  above  the  natural  zero.  To  be  on  the  safe  side,  however, 
Croll  takes  this  natural  zero  as  a  temperature  of  —  239**F. 
(Pouillet's  temperature  of  space),  and  Ball  as  —  300°F.  Croll, 
in  chap.  xix.  of  ^  Climate  and  Time,'  which  he  devotes  to  this 
subject,  supposes  the  midwinter  temperature  in  an  epoch  of 
great  eccentiicity  to  be  proportional  to  the  sun-heat  received  on 
midwinter  day — a  supposition  open  to  the  obvious  criticism 
that  the  adjustment  of  temperature  to  sun-heat  can  hardly  be 
instantaneous.  This  is  prooably  the  reason  why  Ball  modified 
the  argument  and  takes  the  average  winter  temperature  as 
proportional  to  the  average  daily  winter  heat  from  equinox  to 
equinox. 

I  shall  show,  by  actual  comparison  with  terrestrial  tempera- 
tures, that  this  assumption  of  the   proportion  between  the 
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temperature  at  a  place  and  the  sun-heat  received  is  utterly 
wide  of  the  marK;  but  first  I  will  endeavour  to  trace 
the  origin  of  CroU's  mistake.  In  1830  Herschel  wrote 
a  paper  ^'  On  the  Astronomical  causes  which  may  influence 
Geological  Phenomena,"  and  in  it  he  dealt  with  the  possible 
changes  of  terrestrial  temperature  due  to  changes  in  the 
eartns  minor  axis,  making  use  of  the  argument  that  a 
small  percentage  alteration  above  the  absolute  zero  (which  he 
says  some  place  at  —1000°  F.,  some  at  —  5000°F,,  and  some 
lower  still)  due  to  a  small  percentage  change  in  the  annual 
quantity  of  sun-heat  received  would  produce  all  the  great 
change  in  temperature  required  by  geologists.  In  such  a  case 
the  method  is  perfectly  valid,  except  that  terrestrial  radiation 
should  not  be  taken  ns  simply  proportional  to  absolute  tem- 
perature. In  the  centuries  during  which  the  earth  receives 
less  annual  heat  from  the  sun  we  may  fairly  suppose  that  a 
practically  permanent  state  is  reached  in  which  the  heat 
annually  received  by  the  globe  as  a  whole  is  equal  to  that 
radiated  by  the  globe  as  a  whole.  In  that  case  we  cannot 
complain  of  Herschel  in  1830  treating  the  radiation  as  pro- 
portional to  the  temperature,  and  then  treating  the  percentage 
decrease  in  temperature  of  the  globe  as  a  whole  as  equal  to  the 
percentage  decrease  in  sun-heat  received.  Had  he  taken  the 
law  of  cooling  as  at  present  stated — t.  e,  radiation  varies  as  the 
fourth  power  of  absolute  temperature — the  percentage  decrease 
in  temperature  would  (for  small  changes)  only  be  one  fourth 
of  the  percentage  decrease  in  heat  received.  Subsequently 
Herschel,  in  a  rather  confused  paragraph  in  his  *  Outlines,' 
369  a,  referred  to  by  CroU  (p.  37)  as  his  authority,  appears 
to  apply  the  same  method  to  calculating  temperature  difler- 
ences  between  the  northern  and  southern  hemispheres  in 
the  period  of  great  eccentricity.  But  he  rejects  the  calcula- 
tion immediately  after  on  the  ground  that  loss  of  heat  in 
winter,  through  greater  distance  from  the  sun,  is  compensated 
for  by  greater  duration  of  winter.  Hence  the  paragraph  does 
not  reallY  seem  to  justify  CroU's  application.  For  CroU  applies 
the  method  to  the  temperature  of  limited  portions  of  the 
earth's  surface,  in  which,  owing  to  the  fact  that  heat  is  con- 
tinually being  transferred  from  one  region  to  another,  there 
is  never  a  time  at  which  the  gain  by  sun-heat  is  equal  to  the 
loss  by  radiation. 

The  statement  just  made  shows  that  for  Croll's  argument 
to  have  any  practical  vaJidity  as  a  method  of  calculating  the 
winter  temperatures  in  the  epoch  of  great  eccentricity,  it  is 
necessary  not  only  that  the  temperature  adjustments  shall  be 
made  with  great  rapidity  but  also  that  the  direct  effect  of 
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sun-heat  on  terrestrial  temperatures  in  the  latitudes  with  which 
glaciation  is  concerned  shall  be  great  compared  with  that  of 
the  heat  transferred  from  latitude  to  latitude  by  air  and  ocean 
currents.  That  this  is  not  the  case  in  regard  to  the  changes 
of  temperature  from  summer  to  winter,  we  have  a  ready  means 
of  showing  ;  indeed  it  appears  that  the  direct  effect  of  winter 
sun-heat  m  northern  latitudes  is  but  a  trifling  factor  in 
keeping  the  temperature  above  the  "natural  zero"  when 
compared  with  the  heat  transferred  from  place  to  place.  For 
consider  the  equator  :  it  receives  nearly  the  same  daily  sun- 
heat  during  winter  and  summer,  and  its  temperature  stands 
continuous^  about  380°  F. above  Ball's  *' natural  zero.''  Hence, 
if  we  calculate  and  then  plot  on  a  diagram  the  average  daily 
summer  and  winter  sun-heats  for  each  latitude,  on  such  a 
scale  that  the  equatorial  sun-heat  is  represented  by  380,  then 
the  ordinates  giving  the  summer  and  winter  sun-heats  for 
the  different  latituaes  should  also,  if  Herschers  principle 
were  applicable,  give  the  summer  and  winter  excesses  of  their 
temperatures  above  the  natural  zero.  In  fig.  1  this  has  been 
done  for  latitudes  40°  to  90°,  the  only  ones  we  are  concerned 
with  in  dealing  with  the  Glacial  Period.  I  have  also  shown 
by  the  dotted  lines  the  mean  of  the  *  Challenger's  ^  January 
and  July  temperatures  for  the  meridians  90°  £.  and  90°  W . 
passing  through  the  middle  of  the  great  Asiatic  and  American 
continents  up  to  latitude  70°,  beyond  which  reliable  informa- 
tion cannot  be  obtained.  The  scale  of  sun-heat  is  shown  at 
the  left  side,  and  the  scale  of  Fahrenheit  temperatures  at  the 
right  of  the  centre  line.  By  examining  the  figure  we  see 
that  even  in  the  Continental  areas,  where  the  most  extreme 
variations  are  observed,  the  midwinter  temperatures  bear 
no  relation  whatever  to  the  very  small  amount  of  winter 
sun-heat;  so  that  we  infer^  that  the  transference  of  heat 
from  one  latitude  to  another  is  the  chief  factor  in  winter 
temperatures. 

If  we  were  to  follow  CrolPs  method,  and  take  the  mid- 
summer and  midwinter  sun-heats  instead  of  the  daily  average, 
the  discrepancv  shown  in  the  figure  between  actual  tempera- 
tures and  sun-heats  would  be  enormously  increased. 

To  complete  the  criticism,  let  us  examine  the  most  extreme 
of  all  climates,  that  of  Yakutsh  in  Siberia.  Here  the  mid- 
summer temperature  rises  to  about  370°  over  the  "  natural 
zero"  and  the  midwinter  sinks  to  260°.  But  the  daily 
average  sun-heat  in  summer  is  to  the  daily  average  in  winter 
as  1300  is  to  260,  or  as  370  is  to  74.  Hence  if  the  mid- 
winter temperature  be  right,  the  midsummer  ought  to  be 
1000°  F.,  or  if  the  midsummer  be  right,  the  midwinter  ought 
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to  be  -226°F.  If,  following  Croll's  method,  we  calcokie 
the  inidsnminer  and  midwinter  ann-heats,  we  find  the  ratio 
to  be  7600  to  260,  or  370  to  12-5.  Itismmeoessary  todwell  on 
the  discrepancy  between  these  figures  and  the  temperatures. 
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When,  therefore,  there  is  such  a  complete  absence  of  pro- 
portion between  the  summer  and  winter  temperatures  and  the 
summer  and  winter  sun-heats,  what  ground  can  be  assigned 
for  the  assumption  of  a  rough  proportion  between  the  changes 
in  the  summer  or  winter  temperatures  and  the  changes  in  l^e 
corresponding  sun-beats  due  to  eccentricity?  Even  if  the 
temperatures  themselves  did  show  a  certain  rough  proportion 
to  the  sun  heats,  we  could  not  expect  as  near  an  approach  to 
the  proportion  in  their  changes,  oecause  the  disturbing  ele- 
ment might  be  large  compared  to  the  clumges  in  the  tempera- 
tures, though  small  compared  to  the  temperatures  themselves. 
As  it  is,  me  argument  breaks  down  completely  ;  and  the 
assumption  on  which  the  supporters  of  the  Astronomical 
theory  of  the  Ice  Ages  and  Genial  Ages  rely  is  found  to  be 
nothing  but  a  vague  speculation,  not  only  unsupported  by 
the  physical  evidence  bearing  on  the  subject,  but  in  direct 
opposition  to  it.  The  weakness  of  the  foundation,  however^ 
has  not  deterred  the  astronomical  geologists  from  erecting 
on  it  an  edifice  of  vast  proportions.  They  affirm  that  there 
have  been  a  number  of  successive  glaciations,  alternating 
with  genial  ages  at  intervals  of  about  10,500  years,  that 
gbiciation  must  have  been  simultaneous  all  round  the  pole, 
that  a  glacial  age  in  the  northern  hemisphere  must  have  oeen 
accompanied  by  a  genial  one  in  the  southern^  and  vice  versd. 
And  as  M.  Leverrier's  calculations  show  that  the  last  period 
of  considerable  eccentricity  was  about  100,000  years  ago,  the 
last  Ice  Age  must  have  occurred  about  that  date.  Dr.  CroU 
indeed  fixes  all  the  possible  dates  for  three  million  years  of 
past  and  one  million  of  future  time ;  but  Sir  Robert  Ball 
declines  to  fix  the  dates,  not  from  any  want  of  implicit  con- 
fidence in  the  theory,  but  merely  from  a  probable  want  of 
accuracy  in  the  determination  of  the  astronomical  constants 
involved.  I  imagine,  however,  that  Sir  Robert  Ball  would 
accept  as  fairly  reliable  Leverrier's  calculations  for  this  com- 
paratively short  period,  though  he  does  not  accept  those  of 
Croll  for  the  longer  period.  Hence  we  may  safely  assume 
with  Croll,  that  the  last  Ice  Age  must  have  terminated 
80,000  years  ago,  if  his  theory  be  correct. 

When  Croll  s  theory  was  originally  published,  the  general 
opinion  of  geologists  was  that  the  date  of  the  Ice  Age  as 
fixed  by  the  theory  was  far  too  recent.  But  the  uniformi- 
tarian  school  of  those  days  has  now  been  replaced  by  the 
modem  school,  which,  relying  on  calculations  of  the  rate  of 
denudation,  tends  to  fix  the  glaciation  of  North  America  as 
hardly  more  than  ten  or  twenty  thousand  years  ago.  Hence 
geologists  are  now  disposed  to  welcome  any  criticism  of 
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Croll's  hypothesis  which  tends  to  leave  more  freedom  to  the 
somewhat  fluctaating  demands  of  their  science. 

Is  there,  then,  any  physical  method  of  estimating  the 
changes  in  midwinter  temperature  due  to  eccentricity  ?  Thd 
problem  is  of  coarse  far  too  complicated  to  be  rigorouslj 
solved ;  bat  happily,  in  respect  of  the  direct  effect  of  sun- 
heat,  we  have  what  seems  a  fair  and  rational  method  of 
calculation.  When,  in  the  long  winter  of  the  supposed  glacial 
epoch,  the  earth  was  much  farther  from  the  sun  than  at  present, 
each  parallel  of  latitude  of  coarse  received  less  daily  winter 
heat  than  the  same  parallel  now  receives.  But  let  us  find 
what  parallels  of  latitude  now  receive  the  same  sun-heat  in 
winter  as  the  parallels  40'',  50^  60°,  70°,  80°,  and  the  pole, 
ilO°,  which  I  will  call  the  standard  parallels,  received  in  the 
long  winter  of  great  eccentricity.  1  take  three  bases  of 
comparison — 

Hrst,  following  CroU's  method,  I  find  that  latitudes  43Pf 
52°,  61°,  70°,  80°,  and  90°  receive  on  midwinter  day  at  prfsent 
the  same  sun-heat  as  the  standard  latitudes  received  on  their 
midtcinter  day  in  the  period  of  great  eccentricity. 

Now  as  to  the  temperatures.  I  think  it  is  evident  that  the 
present  midwinter  temperatures  of  43°,  52°,  &c.  must,  so  far 
as  direct  sun-heat  is  concerned,  be  somewhat  higher  than  those 
of  the  standard  latitudes  in  the  former  epoch.  For  though 
the  midwinter  sun-heat  is  the  same,  the  standard  latitudes 
have  had  a  longer  period  of  cooling,  t.  e.  the  nidiation  from 
them  in  the  earlier  epoch  has  exceeded  the  sun-heat  received 
for  a  few  days  longer  than  in  the  case  of  latitudes  43°,  52°, 
&c.  at  present. 

SecomL  I  find  that  latitudes  43°-3,  52°-4,  61°-7,  71°-3, 
81°,  and  90°  now  receive  in  their  winter  of  179  days  just  the, 
same  daily  average  of  sun-heat  as  the  standard  latitudes  received 
in  their  supposed  glacial  winter  q/*  199  days. 

In  this  case,  though  the  period  over  which  the  daily  supply 
is  taken  is  shorter  in  the  case  of  43°*3,  52°'4,  &c.  than  for  the 
standard  latitudes,  yet  the  former  receive  appreciably  more 
midwinter  sun-heat  than  the  latter ;  so  that  whatever  differ- 
ence of  temperature  there  is  due  to  the  first  cause  will  be 
more  or  less  counterbalanced  by  the  other,  and  we  are  probably 
not  far  wrong  in  saying  that,  so  far  as  direct  sun-heat  is  con- 
cerned, the  present  midwinter  temperatures  of  latitudes  43°'3, 
52°-4,  61°-7,  71°-3,  81°,  and  90°  must  be  about  the  same 
as  those  of  40°,  50°,  60°,  70°,  80°,  and  90°  were  in  the  epoch 
of  great  eccentricity. 

Third.  I  find  that  latitudes  44°-2,  54°,  63°-5,  74°,  and 
84°'5  now  receive  the  same  total  sun-heat  in  the  199  coldest  days 
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of  our  year  as  the  corresponding  standard  latitudes  received  in 
the  1S)9  coldest  days  of  their  year  in  the  epoch  of  great  eccentricity  j 
that  is,  of  course,  in  their  winter  (of  course  90°  cannot  be 
brought  into  this  comparison).  In  other  words,  the  same 
daily  average  of  sun-heat  is  received  during  t lie  199  days  by  the 
corresponding  latitudes  in  the  present  and  former  epochs. 

But  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  present  midwinter  tempe- 
ratures of  44°*2,  54",  Ac.  must,  so  far  as  the  direct  eflfect  of 
sun-heat  is  concerned,  be  lower  than  the  midwinter  tempera- 
tures of  the  standard  latitudes  in  the  epoch  of  great  eccen- 
tricity. For  if  the  actual  daily  sun-heat  received  by  latitude 
44°*2  at  present  were  the  same  for  each  of  the  199  days 
as  that  received  on  the  corresponding  day  by  latitude  40° 
in  the  former  epoch,  then  we  could  affirm  that,  so  far  as 
sun-heat  alone  was  concerned,  the  temperatures  of  the  two 
latitudes  ought  to  be  equal.  But  since  44°*  2  receives  far 
more  than  this  amount  of  daily  heat  in  the  beginning  of  the 
199  days,  its  temperature  will  be  higher  at  first,  and  there- 
fore, since  the  total  heat  received  up  to  midwinter  is  the 
same  in  both  cases,  the  temperature  of  the  44°' 2  must  be 
lower  at  midwinter — otherwise  it  would  be  higher  all  the  time, 
which  is  impossible.  For  if  it  were  higher  all  the  time,  it 
would  be  constantly  losing  more  heat  by  radiation;  wherefore, 
as  it  only  receives  the  same  quantity  of  heat,  its  finjil  tempe- 
rature must  be  lower,  not  higher.  Thus  the  supposition  that 
the  midwinter  temperature  of  44°- 2,  so  far  as  dn'ect  sun-heat 
is  concerned,  is  higher  than  that  of  40°  in  the  epoch  of  great 
eccentricity,  involves  an  absurdity. 

So  far  1  have  only  dealt  with  the  effect  of  the  winter  sun- 
heat.  Consider  now  the  annual  sun-heat.  First,  the  present 
summer  sun-heat  on  lat,  44°'2  in  the  remaining  166  days  of 
our  year  is  far  less  (9  per  cent,  less)  than  the  sun-heat  received 
by  lat.  40°  in  its  summer  of  166  days  in  the  period  of  great 
eccentricity.  Hence,  so  far  as  summer  sun-heat  is  concerned, 
latitude  44°'2  now  begins  its  199  days  at  an  appreciably 
lower  temperature  than  40°  began  its  199  days  in  tne  former 
epoch,  and  therefore,  on  this  account  as  well,  its  present 
midwinter  temperature  should  be  lower  than  tie  midwinter 
temperature  of  40°  was  in  the  supposed  glacial  winter. 

Of  course  all  the  foregoing  applies  equally  to  the  other 
latitudes. 

Hence  we  conclude  that,  other  things  equal,  the  direct 
effect  of  the  altered  sun-heat  in  the  epoch  of  great  eccentricity 
was  probably  to  place  latitudes  40°,  50°,  60°  70°,  and  80°  in 
about  the  same  conditions  as  to  midwinter  temperature  as 
43°-^,  52°-4,  6r-7,  71°-3,  and  81°  are  at  present,  and  that 
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certainly  tlw  effect  teas  tiot  to  lower  their  midwinter  tempe^ 
ratnre  to  tlu>8e  of  44^-20,  54°,  63°-5,  74°,  and  84°-5,  at  the 
present  time. 

Next  as  to  the  transference  of  heat.  Consider  the  latitades 
from  Cornwall  to  the  Shetland  Isles,  t.  e.  50°  to  60°.  In  all 
probability  the  daily  winter  transference  of  equatorial  heat 
to  latitude  50°  in  the  period  of  great  eccentricity  was  greater 
than  that  to  latitude  54°  at  present.  For  there  is  no  donbt 
that  the  greater  proportion  of  the  transference  is  due  to 
ocean  currents.  Now  the  experiments  of  the  Prince  of 
Monaco  on  the  rate  of  motion  of  the  Gulf  Stream  show  that 
between  the  Azores  and  Ireland^  and  between  Ireland  and 
Norway,  it  is  about  3*9  miles  per  day,  or  say  10  degrees  in 
the  half  year.  Hence  the  winter  Iieatiny  of  the  British  Isles 
by  means  of  the  Gulf  Stream  must  depend  very  largely  on 
tlie  daily  summer  heat  at  a  point  about  10  degrees  off  on  the 
path  of  tlie  Gulf  Stream^  and  this  was  much  greater  during 
the  period  of  greatest  eccentridfy  than  now.  For  it  is  easy  to 
see  Dy  an  examination  of  fig.  2  that  during  the  166  day^  of 
that  short  summer,  latitude  50°  received  more  heat  than  is 
now  received  in  an  equal  time  by  any  latitude,  even  in  the 
tropics,  while  60°  received  as  much  as  52°  now  receives,  70° 
as  much  as  59°,  and  80°  as  much  as  66°  now  receives.  Thus 
when  we  remember  how  important  a  factor  in  winter  tempe- 
rature the  heat  transferred  by  ocean  currents  is,  it  might  be 
plausibly  maintained  that  the  winter  temperatures  of  the 
nigher  latitudes  were  probably  higher  in  the  supposed  Glacial 
epoch  than  they  are  at  present.  But  as  the  data  are  in- 
sufficient for  obtaining  a  quantitative  result  by  such  arguments, 
it  is  better  to  be  content  with  the  extreme  temperature  limit,  as 
fixed  by  the  third  method.     This  is  obtained  as  follows  : — 

As  we  go  northwards  from  latitude  50°  to  latitude  70° 
along  the  meridian  of  Greenwich  we  get  a  fall  of  15°  Fahr. 
in  the  midwinter  temperature.  Hence  in  that  longitude 
the  midwinter  temperatures  of  latitudes  54°,  63°'5,  and  74° 
are  about  3°  Fahr.  lower  than  those  of  50°,  60°,  and  70°. 
Hence  the  fall  of  temperature  in  the  epoch  of  greatest  eccen- 
tricity cannot  have  been  as  much  as  3°  Fahr.  in  Great  Britain^ 
so  far  as  the  direct  effect  of  sun-heat  is  concerned. 

In  mid-America  and  mid-Asia  the  change  is  somewhat 
greater.  Taking  the  mean  as  we  go  northward  from  lat.  50° 
to  lat.  70°  along  the  meridians  90°  W.  long,  and  90°  E.  long., 
we  find  that  the  midwinter  temperature  fdk  by  1  j^°  Fahr.  for 
each  degree  of  latitude  passed  over  to  the  northward.  This 
would  give  a  lowering  of  midwinter  temperature  of  about 
5°  Fahr.  for  the  4  degrees  of  latitude  by  which  the  iso- 
thermals  are  shifted  in  tne  epoch  of  greatest  eccentricity. 
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If,  instead,  of  taking  the  epoch  of  greatest  eccentricity,  we 
take  the  epoch  of  considerable  eccentricity  which  occurred 
about  100,000  years  ago,  as  calculated  by  Leverrier,  we  must 
take  off  about  one  fouriih  part  from  the  above  results. 

Since  the  whole  of  C^rolPs  theory  of  the  stoppage  of  the 
Gulf  Stream  depends  on  a  previous  vast  cooling  or  tne  northern 
hemisphere  (accompanied  oy  a  heating  of  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere), it  is  evident  that,  unless  the  temperature  results  here 
given  be  utterly  erroneous,  they  dispose  once  and  for  all  of 
the  Astronomical  theory  of  the  Ice  Age.  I  have,  however, 
prepared  a  further  examination  of  that  theory  for  the  *  Geo- 
logical Magazine '  of  January  1895. 

With  regard  to  the  Genial  Age,  the  insignificance  of  the 
changes  euected  by  the  astronomical  cause  is  still  more  re- 
markable. When  the  eccentricity  is  at  its  maximum,  and 
the  winter  occurs  in  perihelion,  it  will  be  seen  from  the  figure 
that  the  winter  isothermals  are  shifted  2^  or  3  degrees  to  the 
north  and  the  summer  ones  about  5  de^ees  to. the  south. 
For  instance,  in  our  coldest  166  days  Tat.  57°'5  receives 
just  the  same  sun-heat  as  lat.  60^  in  the  166  days  of  the 
^^  genial "  winter.  To  dwell  on  the  inadequacy  of  tois  as  the 
cause  of  the  prevalence  of  tropical  vegetation  in  Greenland 
and  Spitzbergen  would  be  mere  loss  of  time.  But  Croll  has 
an  additional  cause  to  account  for  a  really  Genial  Ago  at  the 
pole,  namely,  increased  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic.  The  maxi- 
mum effect  of  this  would  be  to  increase  by  about  -j^g  part 
the  summer  sun-heat  received  at  the  Poles.  Hence,  having 
said  that  ^  more  ice  would  be  melted  annually  at  the  Poles 
than  at  present,  Croll  proceeds  to  state  that  ^'  the  effects  of 
eccentricity  and  obliquity  thus  combined  "  [t. «.,  the  maximum 
obliquity  synchronizing  with  the  ^^  genial "  conditions  of  the 
orbit]  "  would  probably  completely  remove  the  polar  ice-cap 
from  off  the  latter  hemisphere  [that  enjoying  tne  "genial 
conditions]  and  forest  trees  might  then  grow  at  the  Pole." — 
*  Climate  and  Time,'  2nd  edition,  pp.  402-403.  It  is  as  easy 
to  make  such  assertions  as  this  as  it  is  di£Scult  to  adduce  any 
shadow  of  a  reason  in  support  of  them.  That  Croll  should 
have  been  the  person  to  make  the  astounding  statement  that 
the  addition  of  -^^  part  of  the  summer  heat  at  the  Poles  would 
prevent  ice  forming  there  during  the  winter  is  the  more 
extraordinary,  because  in  order  to  get  over  the  difficulty  that 
the  summer  heat  in  the  supposed  glacial  epoch  was  just  as 
much  increased  as  the  winter  heat  was  diminished,  it  was 
necessary  for  him,  throughout  the  earlier  portion  of  his  book« 
to  insist  on  the  absolute  inefficiency  of  summer  heat  to  melt 
ice  and  snow  or  to  mitigate  the  effects  of  winter  cold  (see  pp. 
58-66  and  p.  324  of  '  Climate  and  Time').     So  far,  then,  as 
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ibis  snggestion  of  an  additional  cause  of  the  (Jepial  A^  may 
require  an  answer,  I  leave  Dr.  CrolPs  earlier  pages  to  answer 
his  later  ones. 

The  mode  in  which  the  calculations  were  made  must  now 
be  explained.  Originally  I  had  intended  to  evaluate  the 
integrals  which  give  the  winter  sun-heat  on  each  latitude,  but 
the  calculations  appeared  so  long  that  I  thought  of  using  a 
graphic  method  by  photographing  a  terrestrial  globe  in  varioos 
))ositions.  But  having  met  with  Mr.  Meech's  paper  in  vol.  ix. 
of  the  ^  Smithsonian  Contributions  to  Knowledge/  I  used  his 
values  for  the  daily  heat  on  each  15th  day  of  the  year  for 
intervals  of  10  degrees  of  Latitude  as  sufficiently  close  approxi- 
mations to  the  quantities  of  sun-heat  received  on  that  day  and 
the  seven  preceding  and  succeeding  days,  except  in  a  few 
cases  where  the  rate  of  change  vaned  considerably,  when  I 
used  a  graphic  method  of  interpolation  by  plotting  the  curve 
on  milUmetre-paper.  Thus  I  was  able  to  get  the  total  quantity 
of  sun-heat  received  (a)  for  winter  and  summer,  using  the 
words  in  their  technical  sense  of  the  intervals  between  the 
equinoxes  ;  (A)  for  our  coldest  199  days  ;  and  (c)  for  our 
coldest  1 6()  days,  these  being  the  lengths  of  this  supposed 
glacial  and  genial  winters.  Of  course,  since  the  total  annual 
sun-heat  on  any  latitude  is  independent  of  the  length  of  the 
seasons,  it  was  easy  to  get  the  summer  sun-heats  for  our  160 
and  199  hottest  days  from  these  figures. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  paper  I  reduced  the  numerical 
values  I  had  obtained  from  Mr.  Meech^s  tables,  so  that  the 
quantity  of  winter  or  summer  sun-heat  falling  on  the  equator 
should  be  represented  by  380,  that  being  the  excess  of  tem- 
perature of  the  equator  above  Ball's  "  natural  zero."  The 
numbers  thus  obtained  are  : — 

LfttitudeB 40° 

Summer  Bun -heat  399 

Winter  sun-beat    199 

coldest  199  days...  229 

coldest  166  days...  179 

I  have  plotted  these  numbers  to  scale  in  fig.  2. 

The  "  summer  "  and  "  winter  "  sun-heats  are  of  course  the 
same  whatever  be  the  relative  lengths  of  those  seasons.  Hence 
the  shift  of  the  isothermals  is  shown  by  lengths  of  the  inter- 
cepts made  by  the  sun-heat  curves  in  fig.  2  on  a  horizontal 
line.  The  actual  amount  of  the  shift  of  the  winter  isothermals 
in  the  supposed  Glacial  epoch,  as  obtained  from  this  figure,  is, 
40°  to  44**-2,  50°  to  54%  60°  to  63°-5,  70°  to  74%  and  80°  to 
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84°-5.     These  are  practically  identical  with  the  result  of  the 
larger  figure  I  originally  made. 


Fig.  2. — Showing  the  phift  of  the  isothermalfl  in  the  epoch  of 
great  eccentricity,  as  calculated  by  the  third  method. 

There  is  one,  and,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  only  one,  objection 
that  can  be  made  to  the  results  I  have  obtained.  It  might 
be  urged  that  the  winter  heat  at  present  received  by  lat,  54° 
from  ocean  currents  is  much  in  excess  of  that  received  in 
the  epoch  of  great  eccentricity  by  lat.  50°,  and  that  there- 
fore lat.  54®  at  present  may  be  much  warmer  than  lat  50° 
was  in  the  earlier  epoch.     The  observations  already  made  on 
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ocean  currents  seem  a  sufficient  answer,  but  happily  the 
objection  can  be  entirely  disposed  of.  For  the  transference 
of  heat  from  ocean  currents  to  lat  54^  at  present  depends  on 
the  excess  of  temperature  of  the  ocean  over  what  I  may  call 
the  sun-heat  temperature  of  54^.  Hence  the  objection  sup- 
poses that  the  present  midwinter  excess  of  ocean  temperature 
at  54^  over  the  sun-heat  temperature  at  54^  is  greater  than 
the  excess  of  ocean  temperature  at  50^  over  the  sun-heat 
temperature  at  50^  was  in  the  epoch  of  great  eccentricity. 
But  since  the  present  midwinter  sun-heat  temnerature  at  54^ 
is  the  same  as  that  at  50°  in  the  earlier  epoch,  this  supposition 
requires  the  midwinter  ocean  temperature  to  be  now  higher 
at  lat.  54°  than  it  was  at  lat.  50^  in  the  epoch  of  great  eccen- 
tricity. But  since  the  sun-heat  temperature  of  the  ocean  at 
lat.  50^  at  the  earlier  epoch  was  the  same  as  that  at  lat  54^ 
now,  there  is  nothing  which  could  tend  to  make  the  winter 
temperature  of  the  ocean  at  50°  in  the  earlier  epoch  lower  than 
that  at  54^  now,  while  the  far  greater  summer  heating  the 
water  then  underwent  in  the  lower  latitudes  must  have  made 
its  winter  temperature  higher  than  it  is  now.  Hence  the 
supposition  that  the  winter  temperature  of  the  ocean  would 
be  lower  is  disposed  offer  Grreat  Britain  at  least ''^. 

Of  course  the  foregoing  argument  proceeds  on  the  sup- 
position that  the  configuration  of  the  land,  and  with  it  the 
general  character  of  the  ocean  currents  and  air  currents  was 
3ie  same  at  the  epoch  of  great  eccentricity  as  it  is  now.  It 
then  supplies  a  satisfactory  proof  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
astronomical  causes  which  would  alter  those  currents,  or  at 
least  nothing  of  the  nature  required  by  CrolPs  theory. 

If,  instead  of  taking  the  radiation  proportional  to  the 
absolute  temperature,  we  take  Stefan's  law,  published  in 
1881,  giving  it  as  proportional  to  the  4th  power  of  the 
temperature,  we  should  reduce  CrolPs  result  by  one  fourth. 
Thus  his  45°-3  F.  would  come  down  to  1 1°  F.;  and  if  we  further 
consider  that  ocean  and  air  currents  are  twice  as  effective  as 
winter  sun-heat  in  maintaining  the  temperature  we  should  get 
a  lowering  of  about  4^  F.  at  midwinter,  about  the  same  as 
the  amount  I  arrive  at  otherwise.  This  is  not  quite  accurate, 
for  we  ought  to  take  the  4th  power  from  zero,  not  from 
—239,  and  also  we  ought  to  take  the  percentage  diminution, 
not  of  the  solar  heat,  but  of  the  total  heat.  Still  the  calcula- 
tion may  help  in  a  rough  way  to  show  the  reasonableness  of 
the  results  obtained  in  the  paper. 

*  Of  course  in  strict  accuracy  we  should  use  in  the  ailment  not  64° 
but  the  somewhat  lower  latitude  whose  midwinter  sun-heat  temj^erature 
at  present  is  the  same  as  that  of  50^  in  the  period  of  great  eccentricity. 
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LXIV.  Description  of  a  very  Sensitive  Form  of  Thomson 
Galvanometer,  and  some  Methods  of  Galvanometer  Con^ 
struction.    By  F.  L.  0.  Wadsworth*. 

[Plate  XIV.] 

AS  considerable  interest  has  of  late  been  manifested,  parti- 
cularly in  Germany,  in  the  construction  of  very  sensitive 
galvanometers,  a  brief  description  of  one,  which  has  recently 
been  constructed  for  the  bolometric  work  of  the  Observatory, 
may  not  be  out  of  place  in  connexion  ^ith  my  last  article 
(p.  482).  This  galvanometer  in  question  is  of  the  Thomson 
type  of  construction  with  four  coils  wound  under  my  instruc- 
tions by  Messrs.  Elliot,  Bros. 

Fig.  1,  Plate  XIV.,  is  a  section  through  one  of  the  coils 
showing  the  contour  of  the  individual  sections,  of  which  there 
are  five,  of  about  4  ohms  each,  in  each  coil.  The  size  of 
wire,  number  of  turns,  and  resistance  in  each  section  of  one 
of  the  coils,  which  is  typical  of  all  of  them,  is  given  in  the 
following  table. 

Table  I. — Coil  marked  A. 


Section. 

Size  wire. 

No.  of 
turns. 

BesiBtanoe 
(at  20°  C). 

No.  I.  (inner)   

0006o"(37  B.W.a). 

256. 

4-48  true  ohms. 

1  No.  II 

0-012"  (30        „      ) 

410 

4-21    „      „ 

No.  in. 

0-021"  (26        „      ) 

640 

413    „      „ 

No.  IV 

0-025"  (23        „      ) 

551 

4-25    „      „ 

No.  V.  (outer) 

0030"  (22        „      ) 

540 

4-28    „      „ 

Total  number  of  turns 
Total  resistance      .     . 


2396. 
21*35  ohms. 


The  radius  of  the  inner  coil  is  2  millim.,  and  that  of  the 
outer  coil  50  millim.,  and  the  depth  of  the  coil  was  about 
40  millim.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table,  the 
diameter  of  the  wire  increases  somewhat  less  rapidly  thaii  the 
mean  radius  of  the  section,  as  required  by  Maxwelrs  theory, 
the  thickness  of  the  insulating  covering,  while  not  constant, 
being  proportionally  thicker  for  the  finer  than  for  the  larger 
sizesf.  The  total  number  of  turns  in  the  four  coils  is  9593; 
and  the  total  resistance  (in  series)  86  ohms  at  20^  C. 

♦  Communicated  by  the  Author. 

t  Maxwell^  Elec.  and  Magnetism,  vol.  ii.  p.  363. 

FhU.  Mag.  S.  5.  Vol.  38.  No.  235.  Dec.  1894.        2  P 
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Each  coil  was  cemented  by  means  of  melted  shellac  into 
an  open  brass  case^  which  left  the  windings  on  the  face  of  the 
coil  exposed,  and  enabled  them  to  be  bronght  as  close  to  the 
needle  system  as  possible.  These  brass  cases  screwed  into 
L-shaped  supports,  which  rested  on  three  adjustable  screws — 
a,  6,  c,  Plate  XIV.  (placed  at  three  comers  of  the  foot-plate  of 
the  L),  the  points  of  which  slide  in  V-grooves  planed  in  tho 
metal  plate  which  forms  the  base  of  the  gaK'anometer-case. 
They  are  clamped  in  any  desired  position  by  means  of  a 
screw,  dj  working  in  a  slot  in  the  plate,  as  shown.  This 
means  of  support  allows  the  coils  to  be  accurately  centred 
with  respect  to  each  other,  and,  in  conjunction  with  the 
levelling-screws  on  tho  case,  to  the  needle  system,  indepen- 
dently of  the  adjustments  of  the  latter.  It  also  enables  the 
coils  to  be  readily  removed  whenever  it  is  necessary  to  get 
at  the  needle,  and  the  distance  between  the  coils  to  l>e  varied 
to  increase  or  decrease  the  delicacy,  without  altering  the 
astaticism  of  the  system  by  means  of  a  directing  magnet. 

The  needle  system  itself  is  shown  in  fig.  4  (PI,  XIV.). 
The  central  staff  is  about  150  millim.  long,  dniwn  from  glass 
tubing,  and  weighs  alK)ut  5  mgs.  On  account  of  the  length 
and  thinness  of  the  staff,  special  means  of  drawing  it  were 
necessary  in  order  to  get  a  perfectly  straight  piece. 

A  good  method  is  to  clamp  a  selected  piece  of  tabing, 
about  5-10  millim.  in  diameter,  in  a  retort-stand  so  it 
hangs  vertical,  and  attach  to  the  lower  end  a  4-5  lb.  weight, 
which  rests  on  some  simple  form  of  trap  4  or  5  feet  above  a 
box  filled  loosely  with  waste  or  shavings.  The  tube  is  heated 
uniformly  by  two  good  Bunsen  burners  until  it  begins  to 
soften,  then  the  burners  are  removed,  the  trap  is  immediately 
sprung,  and  the  weight  fails  into  the  box  placed  to  receive  it, 
drawing  out  a  thin  tube  of  glass,  the  diameter  of  which  will 
depend  on  the  length  of  tube  which  has  been  softened.  From 
a  few  fibres  thus  drawn  a  piece  can  be  selected  which  will 
be  satisfactory  as  regards  straightness  and  lightness. 

The  two  members  of  the  system  are  built  up  each  of  ten 
small  magnets,  five  on  each  side  of  the  staff,  the  central  one 
about  3  millim.  long,  and  the  upper  and  lower  ones  each  a 
little  less  than  2  millim.  They  are  made  from  the  smallest 
size  sewing-needles  broken  to  the  required  length,  but  other- 
wise untreated  *.      They  were  attached  to  the  staff  by  first 

*  This  material  is  unsuited  for  the  purpose,  beiog  too  soft  a  grade  of 
steel  for  retaining  a  high  permanent  magnetization.  Some  bars  of  special 
magnet  steel  were  ordered,  but  have  not  vet  been  received,  and  pending 
their  arrival  the  above  material  was  used  as  the  best  available  for  the 
purpose.  With  steel  of  proper  size,  quality,  and  hardness,  the  magnetic 
moment  could,  I  am  certain^  have  b.^en  more  than  doubled,  without  any 
increase  in  weight 
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cementing  each  set  of  five,  in  proper  position,  to  a  piece  of 
thin  tissue-paper^  placing  two  sets  face  downward  in  the 
proper  position,  and'  at  the  proper  distance  apart,  on  a 
glass  ^^flat,"  laying  the  glass  staff  on  top  of  them,  and 
cementing  it  to  each  by  means  of  a  very  small  drop  of  thick 
shellac.  When  dry  enough  to  handle,  the  other  two  setd 
were  attached  to  the  other  side  of  the  staff,  opposite  the  first 
two,  in  a  similar  manner.  The  mirror  was  then  attached 
midway  between  the  two  members  bv  means  of  a  minute 
fragment  of  soft  wax  ("  universal ''),  which  touched  the  upper 
edge  only  of  the  mirror  ;  a  method  more  satisfactory  than 
any  other  I  have  tried  for  mounting  small  thin  mirrors  with- 
out distortion. 

This  mirror  was  2  J  millim.  in  diameter  and  1  millim.  radius 
of  curvature.  It  had  an  accurately  worked  surface  (by 
Brashear)  (rendered  necessary  by  the  fact  that  it  is  used 
for  a  photographic  record),  and  had  to  be  therefore  quite 
thick  and  heavy  for  its  size.  The  weight  of  the  mirror  was 
about  12  mgs.,  and  the  weight  of  the  whole  system  about 
40  mgs.  It  was  magnetized  and  astaticized  after  being 
completed  by  the  method  described  in  my  last  article. 
The  system  was  suspended  by  means  of  a  fine  quartz  fibre, 
about  40  centim.  long,  whose  tension  was  negligible.  The 
method  of  supporting  the  fibre  is  in  some  respects  novel,  and 
has  proved  very  successful  in  eliminating  vibration,  which,  on 
account  of  the  lightness  of  the  system,  at  first  proved  very 
troublesome.  The  glass  tube,  /,  of  about  1  centim.  bore, 
which  carries  at  ii^  upper  end  the  adjustable  head,  h,  to 
which  the  fibre  is  directly  attjiched,  is  not  directly  connected 
with  the  galvanometer-case,  but  is  supported  by  two  thick 
rings  of  soft  rubber,  m,  n,  very  slightly  compressed  between 
the  glass  tube  and  an  outer  heavy  brass  tube  which  is 
screwed  to  the  top  of  the  galvanometer-case.  There  is  con- 
sequently no  metallic  or  solid  connexion  between  the  fibre- 
support  and  the  rest  of  the  instrument,  and  the  vibration 
which  is  communicated  to  the  latter  from  the  pier  is  absorbed 
by  the  rubber  before  it  reaches  the  needle.  It  is  also  possible 
with  this  arrangemept  to  attach  the  directing  magnet  to  the 
outer  brass  tube  without  prejudicing  the  steadiness  of  the 
image  during  adjustment. 

The  dampmg  of  the  needle  is  effected  partly  by  a  piece  of 
dragonfly's  wing  attached  to  the  back  of  the  mirror  and 
parfly  by  four  copper  rods,  which  slide  into  the  cores  of  the 
coils. 

The  coils  on  each  side  are  connected  in  series,  and  the 
terminals  brought  up  and  connected  to  two  copper  binding- 
posts  on  the  top  of  the  case.    The  two  sides  could  therefore 
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be  connected  either  in  series  (resistance  86  ohms)  or  in 
parallel  (resistance  21+  ohms);  or  by  changing  two  con- 
nexions inside  the  case,  all  four  coils  could  be  put  in  parallel. 
Total  (5  ohms)  as  desired. 

The  case  was  unusually  large  and  heavy,  with  brass  frame 
and  glass  sides,  with  all  joints  as  air-tight  as  it  was  possible 
to  make  them.     It  had  the  usual  doors  and  levelling-screws. 

The  constant  of  the  galvanometer  with  the  magnet  system, 
already  described  *,  was  for  all  coils  in  series,  0=4  x  10~", 
where  C,  as  before,  is  the  current  in  amperes  required  to 
produce  a  deflexion  of  1  millim.  at  a  distance  of  1  metre 
for  a  time  of  single  swing  of  10  sec.  This  is  about  the 
degree  of  delicacy  recently  attained  by  Snow  t,  the  constant 
of  whose  instrument  reduced  to  the  units  above  used  was 
0  =  4*5  X  10"^^  for  a  somewhat  higher  resistance  (140  ohms). 

More  recently,  Paschen  }  has  attained  a  degree  of  delicacy 
considerably  exceeding  this  by  the  use  of  an  excessively  light 
magnetic  system,  which  did  not  appear  to  be  stable  enough 
to  be  actually  used  with  a  10  sec.  period  in  measurement. 

The  question  of  the  influence  of  the  mass  of  the  system  on 
the  delicacy  is  one  of  importance.  It  was  first  pointed  oat 
by  Boys,  and  later  by  Paschen,  that  if  a  fixed  time  of  vibra- 
tion oe  considered,  the  sensitiveness  of  the  galvanometer 
(other  things  being  equal)  will  increase  as  the  mass  of  the 
system  decreases.  This  has  been  experimentally  verified  by 
Du  Bois  and  Rubens,  who,  by  the  use  of  light  magnetic 
systems,  have  recently  produced  commercial  galvanometers 
having  a  sensitiveness  nearly  equal  to  that  of  Snow's  instru- 
ment §. 

But  the  assumption  of  a  fixed  time  of  vibration  is  unfair 
to  the  heavier  systems,  for  it  conditions  them  to  a  degree  of 
more  and  more  imperfect  astaticism  as  the  weight  increases. 
If,  instead  of  the  condition  of  a  fixed  time  of  vibration,  we 
impose  that  of  a  fixed  degree  of  astaticism,  viz.,  if  we  make 
the  residual  magnetic  moment  of  the  systems  as  a  whole 
constant,  then  the  sensitiveness  of  the  galvanometer  will 
increase  with  the  mass  of  the  magnetic  system,  supposing 
always  that  the  coils  of  the  instrument  are  suitably  propor- 
tioned to  the  needle.  A  better  understanding  of  these  points 
is  afforded  by  their  analytical  expression.     We  will  suppose 

*  As  has  already  been  stated  In  a  previous  footnote,  this  system  could 
be  very  sensibly  improved,  but  as  the  sensitiveness  of  the  galvanometer 
even  with  the  present  system  is  greater  than  necessary,  and  as  my  time 
has  been  fully  occupied  with  other  work,  this  has  not  yet  been  done. 

t  Wied.  Arm.  vol.  xlvii.  p.  218  (1802). 

t  Ibid,  vol  xlviii.  p.  284  (1893). 

§  Wied.  Ann.  vol.  xlviii.  p.  236  (1893). 
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for  convenience  that  each  member  of  the  system  is  equivalent 
to  a  circular  disk  whose  diameter,  2  r,  is  equal  to  the  length 
of  the  longest  magnet  of  the  system,  and  whose  thickness,  w, 
is  such  that  the  mass  of  the  disk  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
masses  of  the  individual  magnets  *.  Then  the  mass  of  the 
disk  will  be  At^w  and  its  moment  of  inertia  Br*tr.  The  mass 
and  moment  of  inertia  of  the  mirror  will  be  A!r^WQ  and 
UlrffwQ  respectively. 

Then,  if  t  denote  the  time  of  single  swing,  M  the  residual 
magnetic  moment  of  the  system,  and  H  the  strength  of  the 
field  in  which  the  system  swings  : — 


'"^Vra  ^'^\/ 


Bwr^  +  B'tToV 


MH         V  MH 

The  moment  of  the  force  required  to  produce  unit 
deflexion,  0y  of  the  system  is  FCm ;  where  C  is  the  current 
flowing  in  the  coils,  m  the  individual  magnetic  moment  of 
one  member  of  the  system,  and  F  a  constant  involving  the 
constant  of  the  coils,  the  intensity  of  magnetization^  &c.;  and 
it  is  also  equal  to  MHd.     Therefore 

MH  =  F/^Cm=FCw7r>, 

since  the  magnetic  moment  is,  for   the   same  intensity  of 
magnetization  in  different  disks,  proportional  to  the  mass  of 
the  disk,  that  is  to  wr^. 
Therefore,  finally, 


-v^-s-^- 


Hence,  if  t  is  constant,  C  varies  as  r^  plus  a  constant ;  that 
is,  the  sensitiveness  increases  somewhat  less  rapidly  than  the 
mass  of  the  system  diminishes.  But  if  no  limit  is  imposed 
on  the  time  of  vibration,  but  only  on  the  final  degree  of 
astaticism,  then  MH= const.,  hence  Cm = const.,  or  the 
sensitiveness  varies  directly  as  the  magnetic  mass.  It  is 
true  that  the  conditions  of  use  impose  the  former  rather  than 
the  latter  limit,  but  for  an  average  time  of  single  swing  of 
10  sec,  which  is  not  inconveniently  long,  I  believe  that  a 
system  weighing  from  40  to  60  mgs.  will  be  found  best,  for 
if  very  great  sensitiveness  is  required,  we  can  use  a  time  of 
swing  of  from  three  to  four  times  this  without  as  great 
inconvenience  as  would  result  from  the  use  of  a  system  only 

*  It  is  not  of  importance  here  to  consider  the  most  effective  form  or 
arrangement  of  individual  magnets,  as  we  are  only  considering  relations 
between  systems  of  the  same  form,  but  of  varying  dimensions. 
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one  tenth  as  heavy  with  a  10  sec.  period.  With  very  light 
systems  the  mirror  is  unduly  heavy  in  proportion  to  the 
weight  of  the  magnet  systems,  and  the  difficulty  of  handling, 
and  especially  of  astaticizing,  is  much  increased.  Their 
principal  disadvantage,  however,  is  their  extreme  sensitiveness 
to  vibration.  A  system  weighing  25  mgs.  was  first  used  in 
the  galvanometer  described  above,  but  it  was  found  abso- 
lutely unfit  for  photographic  work  because  of  the  unsteadiness 
of  the  image. 

Indeed,  even  with  the  heavier  system,  the  complete  elimin- 
ation of  the  effects  of  vibration  proved  a  troublesome  problem, 
for  the  Observatory  is  in  close  proximity  to  several  traffic- 
laden  streets,  and  the  work  had  necessarily,  because  of  its 
nature,  to  be  carried  on  during  the  busiest  part  of  the  day. 
Very  good  results  were  finally  ootained  by  use  of  the  insulated 
fibre  support,  already  described,  in  conjunction  with  the  use 
of  rubber  blocks  between  the  slab  of  stone  on  which  the 
galvanometer  was  mounted  and  the  pier  which  supported  the 
whole.  Under  very  favourable  circumstances  a  somewhat 
lighter  system  than  the  one  here  recommended  could  no 
doubt  be  used  ;  but  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  I  believe 
that  the  weight  should  not  be  less  than  30  to  40  mgs.,  and 
may  with  advantage  be  considerably  more. 

Agtro-Physical  Obsenratonr, 
Washington,  June  1883: 


LXV.  Telephonic  Measurement  of  Electromotive  Force. 
By  Cabl  Barus*. 

1.  T3URP0SE. — ^Notwithstanding  the  varied  use  which 
has  been  made  of  the  telephone  in  electrical  measure^ 
ment,  I  am  only  aware  of  isolated  efforts  t  to  replace  the 
galvanometer  by  the  telephone  in  the  zero  methods  for  elec- 
tromotive force.  Yet,  according  to  the  earlier  observers,  the 
telephone  ought  to  be  more  tban  sufficient  for  the  purpose 
(§  2).  The  problem  suggested  itself  to  me  in  connexion  with 
thermoelectnc  pyrometry,  where  an  avoidance  of  the  galvano- 
meter would  often  facilitate  the  work.  Recently  I  thought 
of  it  again  in  relation  to  certain  meteorological  experiments, 
in  which  temperatures  are  made  to  vary  in  rapid  rhythm  by 
condensation,  and  the  object  is  to  find  the  thermal  amplitude 
and  the  character  of  the  oscillation.  It  thus  becomes  neces- 
sary to  vary  the  electric  contacts  in  like  rhythm  and  to  find 

*  Commimicated  by  the  Author. 

t  Ledeboer,  BeOddtter,  ix.  p.  367  (1885). 
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the  temperatures  for  all  differences  of  phase  between  the  two 
pulsations  thermoelectrically  by  a  zero  method.  Here,  there- 
fore, \hQ  instantaneous  telephonic  registry  would  have  advan- 
tages over  the  galvanometer,  aiding  the  ear  something  after 
the  manner  in  which  the  stroboscope  assists  the  eye. 

Contrary  to  my  expectations,  however,  great  difficulty  was 
encountered  in  endeavouring  to  make  the  telephone  sensitive 
enough ;  and  the  work  resulted  in  showing  that  the  range  of 
increments  of  the  magnetic  field  on  both  sides  of  zero,  within 
which  the  telephone  does  not  respond,  is  out  of  proportion 
with  the  sensitiveness  of  the  instrument.  It  is  the  aim  of  this 
paper  to  find  the  extent  and  character  of  this  silent  interval, 
in  its  relations  to  the  method  in  question. 

2.  Literature. — The  earlier  history  of  the  subject  is  sum- 
marized in  Wiedemann's  Elektricitdt*,  vol.  iv.  p.  285  (1885), 
and  need  not  be  repeated  here.  Recently  a  series  of  remark- 
able researches  have  appeared,  due  respectivelv  to  Prof.  C.  R. 
Cross  and  his  pupils  t  aiid  to  Lord  RayleighJ.  In  the 
former  the  excursions  of  the  telephone  diaphragm  are  mapped 
out  in  their  dependence  both  on  the  intensity  of  the  magnetic 
field  and  of  the  actuating  line-current.  The  occurrence  of  a 
marked  maximum  of  sensitiveness  for  a  certain  intermediate 
value  of  the  magnetic  field  is  clearly  shovni  among  other  data 
of  value.  The  line-currents,  however,  are  in  magnitude  above 
those  of  the  present  paper. 

Lord  Rayleigh's  recent  research  covers  much  of  the  ground . 
of  my  own  work  §,  and  it  leads  to  the  same  order  of  results, 
in  so  far  as  data  somewhat  diiferent  in  character  (§  5)  are 
comparable.  My  chief  reason  for  publishing  the  present 
paper  is,  therefore,  the  special  point  of  view  mentioned  at  the 
.end  of  §  1. 

3.  Apparatus. — A  diagram  of  the  connexions,  with  special 
reference  to  the  construction  of  the  key,  is  given  in  fig.  1. 
The  two  circuits  in  action  are  aREBC^ra  and  aTeA  C*ra, 
where  e  is  the  weaker  cell  to  be  compared  with  the  constant 
cell  E.  R  and  r  are  rheostats,  T  the  telephone,  s  a  coiled 
wire  or  spring  introduced  to  allow  easy  motion  of  the  metallic 
plate  C  of  the  key. 

*  The  works  of  Warren  De  La  JRue,  Brough,  Pellatt,  Ferraris,  and 
others  being  referred  to.  The  theoretical  researches  of  Tait  and  of 
Preece  are  mentioned  by  Lord  Rayleigh. 

t  Cross  and  Hayes,  Proc.  Amer.  Acad.  xxv.  p.  283  (1890) ;  Cross  and 
Phillips,  ibid.  Jan.*1893;  Cross  and  MansEeld,  ibid.  May  1802. 

t  Phil.  Maff.  xxxTui.  p.  286  (1804). 

J  My  note  in  the  American  Journal,  October  1804,  p.  346,  was  in  press 
before  the  advance  account  of  Lord  Rayleigh's  work  (in  'Nature') 
reached  me. 
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Contact  is  made  by  aid  of  two  flat  springs  A  and  B,  on 
moving  the  plate  C  between  them  by  aid  of  tho  handle  or 


Rg.l. 


^^— I--// 


af r     V        ^71rt71i7l71/r7T 


guide  D.  C  being  wider  on  one  side  than  on  the  other,  the 
circoit  aEBC^ra  is  first  closed ;  after  this  the  circuit 
aTeAGsra  is  closed ;  and  since  the  shorter  side  of  the 
key  0  is  provided  with  a  serrated  edge,  sonnds  will  in  general 
be  heard  in  the  telephone,  T,  on  pushing  the  plate  G  quite 
past  the  springs  A  and  B  either  from  left  to  right  or  in  the 
opposite  direction.  If  the  resistances  r  and  R  are  large  as 
compared  with  the  rest  of  the  circuits,  the  telephone  will 
cease  to  respond  when  tf/E=r/(R+r),  which  is  the  adjust- 
ment sought. 

As  the  telephone  is  less  sensitive  than  a  good  galvanometer, 
every  precaution  must  be  taken  to  use  it  to  the  best  advantage. 
It  is  necessary  to  pass  a  bifurcated  tube  from  the  sound- 
chamber  to  the  ears,  and  the  key  mechanism  A  C  B  D  should 
be  placed  at  a  distance  and  operated  either  by  a  long 
stick  or  cord,  or  preferably  by  the  pneumatic  device  so  much 
used  in  photography.  The  plate  C  is  best  made  of  copper 
(like  the  circuits),  and  need  not  be  more  than  2  centim.  long. 
The  teeth  should  be  coarse,  say  about  0*5  centim.  from  point 
to  point,  and  the  V-shaped  very  thin  flat  spring  at  the  end  of 
A  should  only  just  touch  the  ends  of  the  teeth  when  G  moves 
across  the  spring.  In  this  way  a  minimum  of  noise  is  made 
in  the  air,  the  successive  taps  are  sharply  individualized,  and 
the  circuit  is  kept  closed  only  during  very  short  intervals  of 
time  (avoidance  of  polarization).  Blunt  teeth  were  tried 
without  advantage,  and  merely  to  warrant  the  use  of  equa- 
tion (1),  §  4. 

The  construction  of  the  key*  is  a  matter  of  great  import- 
ance, for  the  sensitiveness  of  the  method  depends  on  it. 
Indeed  I  have  found  difierent  telephones  behave  quite  difier- 
ently  relatively  to  each  other  when  the  method  of  making  the 
contact  was  varied ;  a  result  agreeing  with  the  experience  of 

•  Begular  ih^rthmic  iatemiption  like  that  produced  by  a  tuning-fork 
would  possibly  increase  the  sensitiyenesB ;  but  the  use  c^  such  cumber- 
some apparatus  is  of  course  out  of  the  question. 
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Fig.  2. 


Lord  Bayleigh  (Z.  c.  pp.  294-5).  With  the  key  given  the 
sound  of  each  tap  is  wneezing,  so  that  the  overtones  come 
into  play.  The  enormous  advantages  of  notes  of  high  pitch 
over  those  of  low  pitch  for  purposes  like  the  present  has  been 
shown  both  by  Ferraris  and,  more  remarKably,  by  Lord 
Bayleigh. 

In  addition  to  the  Bell  telephone  I  made  use  of  the  duplex 
form*  shown  in  fig.  2.  Here  A  A  is  an  ordinary  horse-shoe 
magnet  provided  with  two  similar 
U-shaped  armatures  of  soft  iron 
B,  B'.  These  carry  the  telephone 
coils  a,  a',  the  terminals  of  which 
lead  to  four  clamp-screws  (not 
shown),  so  that  a  current  may  be 
passed  through  the  coils  either  in 
series,  or  in  parallel,  or  diflferen- 
tially.  Between  the  coils  the  dis- 
coid hollow  sound-chamber  CO, 
the  walls  of  which  are  thin  ('OK} 
centim.)  circular  plates  of  iron,  is 
secured  by  clamping  the  wide  tube 
D,  which  conveys  the  sound  to  the 
ears,  to  the  flat-topped  upright  Gt, 
A  side  view  of  the  souud-chamber 
with  its  efflux-tube  is  shown  de- 
tached at  (yj)\  The  whole  is 
soldered  firmly  together  at  the 
edges,  these  being  spaced  by  a 
ring  of  copper  wire. 

The  armatures  B,  B'  are  adjust- 
able, and  may  be  moved  as  close 
to  the  disk  CO  as  desirable  (set  screws  not  shown).    The 

Elates  of  C  vibrate  symmetrically,  changing  the  form  from 
iconvex  to  biconcave,  and  I  obtained  tne  best  results  with 
chambers  4  centim.  in  diameter  and  about  0*2  centim.  deep. 
When  the  chamber  is  more  shallow  the  magnetic  field  is 
strengthened,  but  the  sound  probably  encounters  too  much 
resistance  in  passing  out  into  the  air. 

In  view  of  the  large  resistances  R  and  r  (fig.  1),  the  coils 
of  the  telephone  were  made  of  0*01  centim.  wire,  wound  so 
that  as  many  as  3000  turns  could  be  brought  to  bear  on  each 
armature,  with  resistimces  as  high  as  300  ohms  (see  table 
below).  The  advantage  of  the  double  form  is  to  be  found  in 
the  eaise  with  which  the  coils  may  be  replaced  by  others,  in 

*  Duplex  telephones  were  first  introduced  by  Elisha  Gray. 
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the  economic  disposition  of  the  wire  relatiye  to  resistance, 
and  in  the  strong  field  of  induction  normallj  through  the 
diaphragms  even  when  the  magnet  A  is  not  remarkably  strong. 
The  chief  condition  of  sensitiveness  is  close  approach  of  the 
coil  ends  of  the  armature  to  the  two  walls  of  the  sound- 
chamber,  respectively.  Hence  this  adjustment  must  be  made 
with  care  and  the  cliaphragms  must  not  buckle.  I  usually 
placed  armature  and  diaphragm  in  actual  contact  on  one  side 
and  all  but  in  contact  on  the  other,  and  then  tapped  the 
sound-chamber  into  position. 

Among  other  devices  for  increasing  the  sensitiveness  of  the 
telephone  I  may  mention  the  endeavour  to  follow  the  excur- 
sions of  the  Bell  diaphragm  by  a  microphonic  contact*.  My 
best  results  were  obtained  by  soldering  a  platinum  stylus 
axially  to  the  centre  of  the  diaphragm.  The  end  of  the  stylus 
just  touched  a  little  pellicle  of  carbon  suspended  by  a  delicate 
spring,  the  arrangement  being  in  circuit  with  four  Leclanch6 
cells  and  a  second  telephone.  With  this  relay  apparatus 
sounds  above  a  certain  intensity  were  greatly  increased, 
while  sounds  of  lower  intensity  were  either  left  unchanged  or 
even  extinguished,  and  the  degree  of  sensitiveness  varied  too 
rapidly  for  convenience  or  certainty  of  measurement.  Simi- 
larly ineffectual  efforts  were  made  in  adapting  transformers 
and  condensers  for  the  purpose. 

4.  Results. — The  current  i'  passing  through  the  telephone 
during  the  time  of  contact,  considered  apart  from  self- 
induction  t,  may  be  expressed  under  the  form 

where  /  is  the  resistance  of  the  shunt  containing  the  tele- 
phone and  the  electromotive  force  ^,  R  the  resistance  of  the 
shunt  containing  the  electromotive  force  E,  and  r  the -resist- 
ance of  the  remaining  branch  circuit.  If,  therefore,  by  any 
independent  means  the  ratio  ^/£  has  been  found,  equation  f  1) 
is  available  for  computing  i'.  The  necessary  data  are  obtain- 
able without  auxiliary  measurements  of  ^/E  by  taking  advan- 
tage of  both  margins  of  the  interval  of  silence  already  alluded 
to  in  §  1,  in  the  way  presently  to  be  shown. 

In  the  following  table  I  shall  therefore,  in  addition  to  the 

*  Somewhat  similar  experiments  were  made  by  Messrs.  Thomson  and 
Houston ;  also  by  Hughes  and  others, 
t  Tested  by  the  blunt-toothed  key  (§  3)  and  found  admissible. 
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quantities  just  specified,  give  under  hi'  the  smallest  incre- 
ment of  i'  in  microamperes  just  audible  on  either  side  of  the 
interval  of  silence,  and  under  ^i'  the  extent  of  this  interval. 
In  other  words,  if  2V,  ^Vj  —  «Vj  ""*/  ^^e  two  pairs  of  currents 
just  distinguishable  in  loudness^  one  pair  at  each  margin  of 
the  interval  of  silence,  then 

«i'=i((tV-»V)  +  (f/-tV)),  Ae'=tV+»V. 
Sound  therefore  just  ceases  (marked  ?)  for  currents  «V  and  «V 
on  either  side  of  zero,  and  is  just  audible  for  currents  1/  and 
«V  on  either  side  of  zero.  Inasmuch  as  the  values  «V  i/  and 
2V  t/  may  be  considered  symmetrical  with  respect  to  i'=0, 
the  value  of  ^/E  can  be  found  by  taking  the  mean  of  the 
measurements  for  V  ^^^  V  with  an  accuracy  of  one  half  the 
sensitiveness  of  the  telephone  at  the  margins  of  the  silent 
field.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  inertness  of  the  telephone 
is  no  serious  drawback,  apart  from  the  time  lost  in  making  an 
extra  observation.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  following  four 
values  of  ^/E  correspond  to  tV,  tVj  ts'j  i\y 

^/E=4990,    4996,     5028,     5034, 
whence,  by  taking  symmetrical  terms,  tf/E=5012. 

Table  showing  Sensitiveness  of  Telephones. 


Signal. 

*'. 

At'.      . 

E. 

«/E. 
B. 
f. 

Bemarks. 

Noise. 

? 

? 
Noise. 

-2  9 
-3-8 
+3-8 
+2-8 

•9 

7-6 
9 

2 

•503 
4950 
5000 

Double  telephone* 

■  (fig.  2).      Fine- 

tooOied  kej. 

Noise. 

? 

? 
Noise. 

-2-4 
-19 
+20 
-.-2-4 

•4 
39 
0 

2 
•490 
10400 
10000 

Do* 

Noise. 

? 

? 
Noise. 

-2-2 
-20 
+  1-9 
+2-2 

•2 
39 
15 

2 

•492 
20700 
20000 

Do.* 

Noise. 

? 

? 
Noise. 

-1-5 
-1-3 
+1-2 
+  15 

'2 
2-6 
10 

2 
•501 
20500 
20000 

Do.* 
With  new  sound- 
chamber. 

*  Coils  with  1200  turns  each,  1*25  centim.  long,  '8  oentim.  internal  diameter, 
1'4  oentim.  external  diameter. 
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Table  (continued). 


Signal. 

•'. 

a«'. 

At*. 

at'/At'. 

E. 

«/E. 

R. 

r. 

Bemarks. 

Noise. 

? 

? 
Noise. 

-1-3 
-11 
+11 
+  1-3 

•2 
2-2 
9 

2 
•500 
20050 
20000 

Double  telephone*. 

Noise. 

? 

? 
Noise. 

-  -9 

-  -6 

+  5 
+  -9 

•2 
1-2 
5 

2 

•500 

20050 

20000 

Bo.* 

Coils  nearer 

diaphragm. 

Noise. 

? 

? 
Noise. 

-•48 
-•31 
+■31 
+•43 

•12 
•62 
6-2 

2 

•501 

19970 

20000 

I>a* 
Newooaroe- 
toothed  key. 

Noise. 

? 

? 
Noise. 

-  -9 

-  -6 
+  -6 

+  •9 

•2 
1-2 
5 

2 
•500 
20050 
20000 

Do.* 
Coila  in  parallel. 

Noise. 

? 

? 
Noise. 

-4-4 
-4-0 
+3-7 
+4-2 

•5 

7-7 
16 

•*■ 

2 
•486 
21300 
20000 

Bell    telephone, 
low  resistance, 
plate  •02oentim. 
thick. 

Noise. 
? 

? 
Noise. 

-4-2 
-37 
+3-5 
+40 

•5 

7-2 
15 
••• 

2 

•489 
21000 
20000 

BeU  telephonet, 
high  resistance, 
plAte'02oentun. 

Noise. 

? 

? 
Noise. 

-2-0 
-15 
+1-4 
+1-9 

•5 
2-9 
6 

2 

•494 
20500 
20000 

Same  with  tin 
plate  •OlO  oentim. 

Noise. 

? 

? 
Noise. 

-31 
-2-« 
+2-5 
+3-0 

•6 
61 
11 

2 
•496 

20000 

Same  with  plate 
reversed. 

Noise. 

? 

? 
Noise. 

-21 
-1-6 
+1-6 
+2-0 

•6 
8-2 

7 

2 

20350 

20000 

Same  with  iron 
plate  -018  oentim. 

Noise. 

? 

? 
Noise. 

-1-0 
-  -8 
+  -7 
+1-0 

•2 
1-5 
6 

••• 

2 

•501 

20000 

20000 

Same  with  tin  plate 
•030  oentim.,  and 
tin   plate  •OlO 
oentim. 

*  Ck)il8  with  3000  and  3600  turns  respectively,  1^25  centim.  long,  -8  oentim. 
internal  diameter,  2*5  centim.  (about)  external  diameter. 

t  Coil  with  24U0  turns,  1*25  oentim.  long,  '8  oentim.  internal  diameter, 
2  centim.  external  diameter. 
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5.  Inferences. — The  chief  result  in  these  series  of  data  (and 
more  might  be  added)  is  the  occurrence  of  the  silent  field, 
whose  extent,  A2',  is  fully  5  to  even  15  times  the  interval,  SHj 
within  which  change  of  sound-intensity  is  appreciable  when 
the  limits  of  the  field  in  question  are  exceeded.  Thus  the 
phenomenon  remained  unchanged  in  character  when  diflferent 
resistances  r  and  R  were  introduced,  when  the  coils  of  the 
double  telephone  were  replaced  by  others,  or  when  the  sen- 
sitiveness was  changed  in  marked  degree.  This  was  also  the 
case  with  the  Bell  telephone  for  different  coils,  diaphragms, 
keys,  &c.  With  allowances  for  the  difficulty  of  estimating 
faint  sounds,  the  extent  Ai  of  the  silent  interval  decreases  as 
the  sensitiveness  of  the  telephone  increases,  a  result  to  be 
anticipated  ;  but  the  case  is  always  one  involving  a  true  dis- 
continuity. Thus  if  the  intensity  of  the  current  in  the  helix 
be  laid  off*  as  abscissa  and  the  sound-intensity  as  ordinate, 
one  would  expect  to  find  a  curve  like  abc  (fig.  3),  where  the 


equidistant  points  1,  2,  3, . . .  represent  appreciable  difiFerences 
of  loudness,  and  the  symmetrical  branches  converge  at  the 
origin  of  coordinates.  The  curve  actually  found  has  the  form 
a'  Vb"  (P.  Sound  ceases  before  the  otherwise  audible  current 
increments  are  quite  expended,  so  that  the  part  U  d  2/'  of  the 
converging  curve  is  truncated. 

The  sensitiveness  of  the  telephones  was  found  to  be  largely 
dependent  on  the  construction  of  the  contact-key,  a  statement 
already  made  in  §  3.  However,  under  my  best  conditions 
shades  of  intensity  of  less  than  10"^  ampere  were  acoustically 
indistinguishable,  not  to  mention  the  much  larger  interval  of 
silence  which  intervened.  The  results  thus  obtained  are, 
therefore,  less  encouraging  than  the  data  given  in  experi- 
ments of  De  La  Rue,  Brough,  Pellat,  Ferraris,  and  others*, 

*  I  have  stated  that  my  experiments  were  made  at  the  incentive  of  the 
earlier  researches. 
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in  all  of  which  a  current  at  least  as  small  as  10*^  amperes  is 
pronounced  audible,  would  indicate,  not  to  mention  the  more 
striking  results  of  Tait  and  Preece.  They  agree  in  order 
with  the  data  of  Lord  Rayleigh  for  frequencies  between  300 
and  500.  Perhaps,  however,  it  would  be  more  fitting  to 
regard  the  extent  of  the  silent  interval  as  the  sensitiveness  of 
the  telephone,  in  which  case  my  results  are  of  the  order  of 
those  found  by  Lord  Rayleigh  for  the  4-foot  octave. 

Throughout  my  work,  it  will  be  remembered,  the  telephone 
was  excited  by  isolated  taps,  and  pains  were  taken  to  assist 
the  ears  by  aid  of  sounding-tubes.  One  therefore  expects 
a  difference  of  behaviour  in  the  two  cases. 

In  relation  to  the  measurement  of  electromotive  force, 
therefore,  the  telephone  does  not  quite  come  up  to  the 
requirements.  By  using  the  shades  of  audibility  at  the  mar- 
gius  of  the  silent  interval  for  the  determination,  it  is  possible 
to  define  electromotive  forces  of  the  order  of  one  volt  with  an 
accuracy  of  one  in  one  thousand.  For  thermoelectric  forces 
like  those  occurring  in  pyrometry,  the  telephonic  method  is 
available  only  in  rough  work.  Thus  a  single  iridio-platinum 
couple  (20  per  cent,  iridium  in  the  alloy),  with  its  hot  junc- 
tion kept  at  low  red  heat,  showed  the  following  values  of 
apparent  electromotive  force,  ^,  at  the  margins  of  the  silent 
field:— 


Noise,  e = 0800  microvolt. 

P  0752        „ 

P  9212        „ 

Noiae.  0170 


Mean  Temperature  =837^  C. ) 
9480  8W      I  Mean 

micro-  795^      f  815°  C. 

volt.  792°     ] 


The  temperatures  corresponding  to  the  two  apparent  values 
of  thermoelectromotive  force  on  each  side  of  the  silent  field 
have  been  added.  Hence  the  interval  of  silence  corresponds 
to  about  40°  Centigrade  ;  but  the  sensitiveness  at  the  margins 
of  the  interval  is  such  that  the  mean  temperature  deducod 
is  in  error  only  2°  or  SP.  However,  close  measurement  like 
this  can  be  made  only  under  conditions  of  exceptional  silence 
in  the  surroundings.  In  a  noisy  room  increments  of  less  than 
10°  at  1000°  will  escape  detection,  though  the  results  will  be 
more  favourable  in  proportion  as  temperature  increases. 

In  endeavouring  to  account  for  the  occurrence  of  the  silent 
interval,  one  may  note  first  that  the  thickness  of  the  dia- 
phragm has  little  influence  within  the  limits  of  '015  centim. 
to  '030  centim.  employed.  The  ran^e  of  silence  does  decrease, 
however,  when  the  telephone  is  made  more  sensitive  either  by 
modifications  of  the  key  or,  again,  by  moving  the  armatures 
and  coils  closer  to  the  diaphragm  when  other  things  are  left 
unchanged.     In  such  cases  the  forces  actuating  the  plate  are 
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increased.  To  invoke  the  inertia  of  the  plate  seems  inad- 
missible, seeing  that  telephones  with  diaphragms  *  fifteen  (15) 
centimetres  thick  have  been  made  to  respond  (Br^gnet). 

I  have  therefore  hazarded  a  straightforward  supposition!) 
that  the  interval  of  silence  is  to  be  referred  to  a  molecular 
inertness  of  the  plate  of  the  telephone  very  similar  in  its 
nature  to  quiescent  friction.  The  diaphragm  at  rest  seems 
initially  to  resist  further  deformation,  and  this  resistance  must 
first  be  overcome  before  the  telephone  wiU  respond  with 
nicety  to  fine  gradations  of  the  actuating  stress.  In  other 
words,  as  soon  as  the  internal  friction  encountered  in  moving 
the  diaphragm  has  passed  from  the  quiescent  to  the  kinetic 
stage,  the  instrument  is  ten  or  more  times  more  sensitive  than 
it  was  before  the  critical  stress  value  had  been  exceeded. 

Washington,  D.C.,  U.S.A. 


LXVI,  Note  on  the  Measurement  of  tlie  Specific  Inductive 
Capacities  of  Water^  Alcohol,  ^c.  By  Reginald  A. 
Fessbnden,  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering^  Western 
University  of  Pennsylvania  J. 

IT  appears  to  have  been  hitherto  accepted  that  the  high 
values  for  the  specific  inductive  capacities  for  water, 
alcohol,  and  some  other  similar  fluids  which  have  been  ob- 
tained by  various  experimenters  are  correct.  If  this  were 
so,  Maxwell's  rule  for  the  relation  between  specific  inductive 
capacity  and  the  index  of  refraction  would  not  hold  in 
these  cases  for  wave-lengths  of  visible  light,  and  the  phe- 
nomena of  dispersion  &c.  have  been  called  in  to  explain  this 
anomaly.  It  may  be  well  to  point  out  that  these  high  values 
are  not  correct,  but  that  the  true  values  are  in  every  one  of 
these  substances  very  nearly  equal  to  that  called  for  by  the 
theory. 

This  fact  was  first  noticed  by  the  writer  in  1891.  A  sen- 
sitive electrometer  had  been  constructed,  with  two  fixed  and 
one  movable  cylinder,  mounted  on  jewels,  and  provided  with 
a  commutator,  so  as  to  act  as  an  electrostatic  wattmeter. 
With  a  pressure  of  1000  volts  on  the  fixed  and  50  volts  on 
the  movable  part,  it  made  300  revolutions  per  minute.     At 

♦  Cf.  Du  MonceFs  'Telephone/  American  edition,  p.  115,  containing 
an  account  of  experiments  due  to  Br^guet  and  to  Bell. 

t  References  to  hysteresis,  to  inconstancy  of  the  batteries,  &c.  seem 
inadmissible. 

t  Communicated  by  the  Author. 
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low  speeds,  however,  the  friction  threw  the  readings  oat  a 
good  deal.  It  then  occurred  to  the  writer  to  utilize  the 
suggestion  made  by  Messrs.  Swinburne  and  Kelly  for  electro- 
static voltmeters,  i.  e.  to  immerse  the  instrument  in  oil.  This 
was  done  with  good  results.  It  was  reasoned,  then,  that  since 
pure  water  insulates  as  well  as  indiarubber,  and  has,  accord- 
mg  to  the  experimenters  referred  to  above,  a  specific  indno- 
tive  capacity  of  over  70,  or  35  times  that  of  oil,  all  difficulties 
would  be  removed  by  its  use.  Water  distilled  in  vacuo  to 
remove  foreign  gases  was  then  tried,  but  gave  no  better 
results  than  oil.  The  commutator  was  then  taken  off  and 
the  movable  cylinder  suspended  by  a  bifilar  suspension,  with 
the  result  that  in  the  case  of  oil  and  the  alcohols  the  specific 
inductive  capacity  came  out  very  nearly  equal  to  the  square 
of  the  refractive  index,  thus  showing  plainly  that  all  the  high 
determinations  hitherto  given  were  erroneous. 

The  reason  of  these  errors  was  not  far  to  seek.  It  lay  in 
the  fact,  pointed  out  by  Maxwell  and  others,  that  electrolysis 
gives  a  capacity  effect.  A  number  of  determinations  made 
by  students  in  my  laboratory  show  that,  for  133  periods  per 
second,  and  a  curreni>-density  of  *01  ampere  per  square  centim., 
each  square  centim.  of  electrodensurface  has  an  apparent  ca- 
pacity of  400  microfarads  when  the  electrolyte  is  caustic  soda 
and  the  plates  nickel.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  Eohlrausch's 
method  almost  always  gives  erroneous  results,  as  what  is 
measured  is  not  the  resistance  of  the  electrolyte,  but  its  im- 
pednnce. 

Since  Messrs.  Cohn  and  Arons,  for  example,  used  an 
induction-coil  to  charge  the  plates  of  the  electrometer  im- 
mersed in  water,  it  follows  tnat  the  voltage  on  the  water- 
immersed  quadrants  might  easily  have  been  100  times  that 
on  the  other  quadrant,  and  that  the  method  is  inapplicable. 
All  capacity  measurements  made  by  discharge  are  also  in- 
correct ;  and  the  only  correct  method  consists  in  purifying 
the  fluid  till  it  no  longer  conducts  appreciably^  and  then 
measuring  the  attractive  force  between  the  plates  when  these 
are  charged  from  a  continuous  current  source  of  high  voltage. 
Either  a  torsion  or  chemical  balance  may  be  used.  A  certain 
amount  of  leakage  will  always  take  place,  but  this  must  be 
provided  for  by  using  a  powerful  source  of  current. 

It  might  also  be  mentioned  that  all  the  determinations  of 
specific  capacity  of  substances  such  as  sulphur  &c.  are  in- 
correct. For  the  reasons  of  this,  those  writers  who  have 
treated  of  the  capacity  of  laminated  dielectrics  may  be 
consulted. 
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LXVII.  The  Influence  of  the  Relative  Volumes  of  Ldquid  and 
Vapour  on  the  Vapour^Pressure  of  a  Liquid  at  Constant 
Temperature.  By  Stdnby  Young,  D.Sc.y  F.R.S.^  Univev" 
sity  College^  Bristol*. 

THE  question  whether  the  yaponr-pressare  of  a  liquid  at  a 
given  temperature  depends  on  the  relative  voinmes  of 
liquid  and  vapour  has  been  frequently  discussed,  and  has  been 
the  subject  of  many  experimental  investigations.  Within 
recent  years  extended  researches  on  the  relations  between  the 
temperatures,  pressures,  and  volumes  of  several  liquids  have 
been  carried  out  by  Prof.  Battelli,  and  he  arrives  at  the  con- 
clusion that  when,  in  a  tube  containing  a  perfectiy  pure  liquid 
and  its  vapour,  the  volume  is  diminished  and  the  vapour 
caused  to  condense,  the  vapour-pressure  rises  :  in  other  words, 
that  the  smaller  the  relative  volume  of  vapour  the  higher  is 
the  vapour-pressure. 

These  results  are  entirely  opposed  to  those  obtained  by 
Dr.  Bamsay  and  niyself  and^  while  referring  to  this  question 
in  a  letter  to  the  '  philosophical  Magazine  'last  February,  we 
ventured  to  characterize  the  conclusions  of  Prof.  Battelli  as 
incorrect,  and  to  suggest  that  the  error  was  due  to  the  pre- 
sence of  small  quantities  of  air  or  other  impurity  in  the  liquid 
examined  and  to  the  employment  of  insufficiently  purified 
substances  for  heating-purposes. 

In  a  letter  published  in  the  August  number  of  the  *  Philo- 
sophical Magazine '  Prof.  Battelli  adheres  to  the  conclusion 
previously  stated,  and  does  not  admit  the  existence  of  either 
of  the  sources  of  error  suggested.  "  I  would  rather  observe," 
he  writes, ''  that,  in  order  to  observe  such  a  phenomenon,  an 
apparatus  is  necessary  which  enables  us — as  in  my  case— 
slowly  to  compress  the  vapour,  and  to  maintain  it  for  a  time 
under  constant  pressure." 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  I  think,  that  such  an  apparatus  is 
required  in  order  to  decide  the  question  whether  the  pheno* 
menon  exists^  but  it  seems  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that 
the  conditions  described  are  fulfilled  in  the  apparatus  em* 
ployed  by  Dr.  Eamsay  and  myself. 

During  the  present  year  I  have  been  engaged  in  an  inves- 
tigation of  the  thermal  properties  of  isopentane — ^a  li(]juid. 
boiling  at  28%  which  can,  by  suitable  treatment,  be  obtamea 
in  a  pure  state  t« 

'^  Communicated  by  the  Physical  Society :  read  November  9, 1894 
t  Fall  details  of  the  method  of  purification  adopted  will  be  deacxibed 
kter  when  the  leseazch  is  completed. 
Phil.  Mag.  S.  5.  Vol.  38.  No.  285.  Deo.  1894.       2  Q 
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570  Prof.  S.  Young  on  the  Vapout^Pre^sure 

A  great  number  of  determinations  of  the  yapour-pressnre 
of  the  liquid  were  made  at  yarious  temperatures,  and  in  many 
cases  the  volumes  of  liquid  and  vapour  were  read.  The 
results  obtained  prove  conclusively  that  the  vapour -pressures 
ofisopentaneare  mdependent  of  the  relative  volumes  of  liquid 
and  vapour;  and  it  may  be  of  interest  to  ^ve  all  the  observed 
vapour-pressures  at  two  temperatures,  with  the  corresponding 
volumes  of  vapour  and  liquid. 

The  same  apparatus  was  employed  as  in  my  previous  work 
on  benzene  and  its  derivatives,  the  esters,  &c.:  it  is  similar  in 
principle  though  it  differs  somewhat  in  detail  from  that  made 
use  of  by  Bamsay  and  myself  (Phil.  Trans.  1887  A,  p.  59). 

The  tube  containing  the  isopentane  was  heatea  by  the 
vapour  from  pure  liquids  (Trans.  Chem.  Soc.  1885,  p.  640 ; 
1889,  p.  483)  boiling  under  reduced  pressure. 

The  pressures  are  corrected  for  (1)  the  difference  in  height 
of  the  columns  of  mercury  in  the  tube  containing  the  isopen- 
tane and  in  the  air-gauge  ;  (2)  the  expansion  of  the  heated 
column  of  mercury  ;  (3)  the  pressure  of  the  column  of  iso- 
pentane ;  (4)  the  deviation  of  air  (in  the  air-gauge)  from 
Boyle's  law,  as  determined  by  Amagat. 

Several  series  of  determinations  were  made  with  different 
quantities  of  liquid  in  the  tube.  As  a  rule  four  readings  of 
pressure  were  taken  in  each  series  at  each  temperature. 

It  will  be  seen  that  although  the  relative  volumes  of  vapour 
and  liquid  vary  within  very  wide  limits,  there  is  no  such 
corresponding  variation  in  the  vapour-pressures,  the  greatest 
difference  from  the  mean  value  at  140°  being  slightly  less 
than  0*1  per  cent.,  and  at  90°  slightly  greater — in  no  case 
outside  the  limit  of  experimental  error. 

It  has  happened  occasionally  in  the  course  of  this  or  pre- 
vious investigations  that  a  trace  of  air  has  entered  the  tube 
or  has  been  left  in  the  liquid,  and  in  a  very  few  cases  (ethyl 
formate,  propyl  formate)  a  small  quantity  of  permanent  gas 
has  been  formed  by  partial  decomposition  of  the  liquid  by 
prolonged  heating  at  high  temperatures.  The  presence  of 
permanent  gas  (or  of  very  volatile  impurity)  is  clearly  indi- 
cated by  the  increase  of  pressure  required  for  the  complete 
condensation  of  the  vapour,  and  the  following  points  nave 
been  noticed  in  such  cases: — (1)  The  pressure  does  rise  as  the 
volume  of  vapour  diminishes  ;  (2)  the  readings  taken  with 
diminishing  volumes  are  higher  than  with  increasing  volumes. 
This  may  be  readily  explained;  for  when  the  whole  of  the 
substance  is  in  the  state  of  vapour  the  air  is  diffused  uni- 
formly through  it,  and  when  condensation  is  brought  about 
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Temperature  =90°. 
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Volume  of 
Vapour 
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572     Vapaur^Presture  of  a  Liquid  at  Comtant  Temperature. 

by  compression  the  air  remains  to  a  large  extent  in  the  Taponr 
aooye  uie  liquid  and  dissolves  but  slowly  in  the  liquid  formed; 
consequently,  as  the  volume  of  vapour  diminishes  the  xmdis- 
solved  air  becomes  more  and  more  compressed,  and  its  pres- 
sure increases  and  becomes  considerable  when  the  vapour  is 
nearly  all  condensed.  Similarly,  with  an  impurity  more 
volatile  than  the  pure  substance,  a  partial  '^  fractionation " 
of  the  liquid  takes  place,  the  less  volatile  pure  substance 
condensing  first,  wnilst  the  vapour  becomes  more  and 
more  conliminated  with  the  more  volatile  impurity. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  readings  are  taken  with 
increasing  volume,  the  air  or  volatile  impurity  is  at  first 
uniformly  distributed  through  the  liquid,  and  it  escapes  but 
slowly  through  the  long  column  of  liquid  into  the  vapour 
above.  Thus  when  a  reading  is  taken  with  a  relatively  small 
volume  of  vapour,  the  air  present  has  a  much  greater  influence 
in  the  first  case  than  the  second,  but  when  the  volume  of 
vapour  is  relatively  large  its  influence  is  small  in  both 
cases.  I  have  noticed  repeatedly  that  the  freer  a  liquid  is 
from  air  or  permanent  gas,  the  more  closely  do  the  readings 
during  compression  and  expansion  agree. 

The  presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  impurity  less  volatile 
than  the  pure  substance  may  escape  detection  so  long  as  the 
volume  or  liquid,  relatively  to  that  of  the  vapour,  is  fairly 
large ;  but  its  influence  becomes  very  marked  when  the 
quantity  of  liquid  is  relatively  verjr  small.  Thus,  on  one 
occasion,  the  isopentane  had  come  in  contact  for  a  moment 
with  an  indiarubber  tube  and  had,  no  doubt,  dissolved  a 
minute  quantity  of  it.  It  was  noticed  in  this  case  that  the 
mercury  was  slightljr  tarnished  (owing  in  all  probability  to 
the  sulphur  in  me  indiarubber),  but  the  vapour-pressures, 
when  there  was  plenty  of  liquid  present,  agreed  among  them- 
selves and  with  previous  determinations.  When,  however, 
the  volume  was  increased  until  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Kquid 
was  evaporated,  the  observed  vapour-pressures  were  far  too 
low,  and  diminished  rapidly  as  the  volume  was  increased. 

In  this  case  and  in  those  in  which  the  presence  of  any 
permanent  gas  was  detected,  the  experimental  results  were 
rejected  and  the  tube  was  refilled. 
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LXVm.  Proceedings  of  Learned  Societies. 

GEOLOGICAL  SOOIKTY. 

[Contmued  from  p.  604.] 

June  6th,  1894.— Dr.  Henry  Woodward,  F.R.8.,  President, 
in  the  Chair. 

I^HE  following  commnnicationd  were  read : — 
-■•     1.  *  On  the  Banded  Structure  of  some  Tertiary  Gabbros  in  the 
Isle  of  Skye.'    By  Sir  Archibald  Geikie,  LL.D.,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.IS., 
and  J.  J.  H.  Teall,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  SecG.S. 

After  calling  attention  to  the  previous  references  to  the  pseudo- 
bedding  and  banding  of  the  gabbro-masses  of  the  Inner  Hebrides, 
the  authors  describe  the  rocks  which  form  the  rugged  ridge 
of  Druim-an-£idhne,  near  the  head  of  Glen  Bligachan.  This 
ridge  is  made  up  of  parallel  beds,  sheets,  or  sills  disposed  in  a 
general  N.N.W.  direction  with  a  prevalent  easterly  dip.  Four 
distinct  types  of  gabbro  occur : — (1)  dark,  fine-grained,  granulitic 
gabbros;  (2)  well-banded  gabbros;  (3)  coarse-grabed  massive 
gabbros ;  and  (4)  pale  veins  of  a  highly  felspathio  gabbro.  The 
relative  ages  of  the  banded  and  granulitic  gabbros  have  not  been 
definitely  settled;  but  the  coarse,  massive  gabbros  are  certainly 
intrusive  in  the  banded  series  and  the  pale  veins  cut  all  the  other 
varieties. 

The  paper  deals  mainly  with  the  banded  gabbros.  They  occur 
in  successive  sheets  or  sills  which  vary  from  a  few  feet  to  many 
yards  in  thickness,  and  consist  of  parallel  layers  of  lighter  and 
darker  material  which  correspond  in  direction  with  the  trend  of 
the  sheets,  and  are  usually  inclined  to  the  east  or  south-east  at 
angles  ranging  from  20°  to  30°.  In  some  cases  the  bands  can  be 
seen  to  have  been  puckered  or  folded. 

The  minerals  entering  into  the  composition  of  the  banded,  as  also 
of  the  other  varieties,  are  labradorite,  pyroxene,  olivine,  and  titani- 
ferous  magnetite.  The  banding  is  due  to  a  variation  in  the  relative 
proportions  of  the  different  constituents  and  especially  in  the  amount 
of  magnetite.  Some  narrow  bands  and  lenticles  are  composed 
entirely  of  pyroxene  and  magnetite.  The  variations  in  chemical 
composition  are  illustrated  by  three  analyses  by  Mr.  Player.  The 
miorosoopic  characters  of  the  rocks  are  described,  and  it  is  shown 
that  the  minerals  of  the  banded  gabbros  have  not  been  crushed  or 
broken  since  they  were  formed. 

The  authors  conclude  that  the  banding  is  the  result  of  the  intru- 
sion of  a  heterogeneous  magma  and  that  similar  banding  in  certain 
portions  of  the  Lewisii^n  gneiss  may  have  been  produced  in  the  samQ 
way. 
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2.  'On  the  Mioroscopical  Sfcractare  of  the  Derbyshire  Car- 
boniferous Doleritee  and  Tofib.'  By  H.  H.  Amold-Bemroee,  Esq., 
M.A.,  F.G.8. 

The  paper  deals  with  the  petrography  of  the  Toadstones  or 
igneoas  rocks  of  Derbyshire.  Brief  reference  is  made  to  the  woik 
of  proTions  petrographers^  the  age  of  the  rocks,  and  the  question  as 
to  the  number  of  beds.  The  outcrops  mapped  by  the  Geolc^cal 
Survey,  and  several  additional  ones,  have  been  examined,  and  the 
results  given  in  a  table  for  the  purpose  of  the  paper  and  for  future 
reference. 

The  Toadstone  is  divided  into  massive  rocks  or  lavas,  and  fxag- 
mental  rocks  or  tuffs.  The  former  consist  of  olivine-dolerite,  either 
with  granular  or  with  ophitic  augite,  and  olivine-basalt.  The  rock 
is  often  very  fresh,  but  in  some  places  is  altered  to  a  diabase.  The 
principal  constituent  minerals  are  described.  A  pseudomorph  of 
olivine,  optically  like  biotite  and  somewhat  like  Iddingsite  but 
differing  from  it  chemically,  is  fully  described. 

The  latter  portion  of  the  paper  deals  with  the  tuffs,  which  are 
much  more  extensive  than  has  been  hitherto  supposed.  Specimens 
are  described,  taken  from  thirteen  outcrops. 

3.  '  On  the  Origin  of  the  Permian  Breccias  of  the  Midlands,  and 
a  Comparison  of  them  with  the  Upper  Carboniferous  Glacial 
Deposits  of  India  and  Australia.'    By  B.  D.  Oldham,  Esq.,  F.G.S. 

The  author  first  describes  the  Permian  Breccias  of  the  Midland 
Counties  of  England,  which  he  had  the  opportunity  of  examining  at 
Eastertide  of  the  present  year.  He  describes  the  characters  of  the 
Breccias,  and  concludes  that  they  were  formed  subaerially  as  gravel- 
fans  by  rivers  charged  with  a  maximum  load  of  sediment,  and 
therefore  incapable  of  performing  any  appreciable  amount  of  erosion. 
An  examination  of  many  of  the  fragments  at  Abberley  and  some  at 
Church  Hill  reveals  the  presence  of  scratches,  which  occur  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  author  believes  they  existed  on  the  fragments 
before  they  were  transported,  and  discusses  the  evidence  for  their 
production  by  ice  or  soil-cap  movement,  deciding  in  favour  of  the 
former. 

A  short  description  of  the  Upper  Carboniferous  deposits  of  India 
follows,  and  it  is  pointed  out  that  they  differ  markedly  from  the 
deposits  of  Britain.  Amongst  other  things  the  separation  of  different 
pebbles  by  considerable  interspace  of  matrix,  and  the  bending  of 
stratification-planes  round  a  pebble  as  though  the  pebble  had 
dropped  from  above,  is  noted,  and  it  is  maintained  that  floating  ice 
alone  will  account  for  these  pebbles  being  dropped  into  the  Indian 
deposits.  Finally,  it  is  remarked  that  the  so-called  Upper  Car- 
boniferous deposits  of  India  and  the  Permian  deposits  of  the 
Midlands  of  Britain  may  be  practically  contemporaneous,  aa  main- 
tained by  the  late  Mr.  H.  F.  Blanford,  indicating  a  possible 
simultaneous  existence  of  glaciers  in  England,  India,  and  Australia* 
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June  20th. — Dr.  Henry  Woodward,  r.R.S.,  President, 
in  the  Chair. 

The  following  communications  were  read : — 

1.  ^  On  Deep  Borings  at  Culford  and  Winkfield,  with  Notes  on 
those  at  Ware  and  Cheshunt.'  By  W.  Whitaker,  Esq.,  BJL., 
F.R.S.,  F.G.8.,  and  A.  J.  Jukes-Browne,  Esq.,  B.A.,  F.G.8. 

The  four  horiugs  are  dcscrihed  in  detail,  so  far  as  the  specimens 
examined  would  permit ;  these  were  few  in  the  case  of  Culford,  but 
many  from  the  other  borings.  The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the 
formations  traversed  in  each : — 

Culford.    Winkfield.      Ware.        Cheshunt. 
ft.  ft  ft.  ft. 

Surface  Beds 6  —  17  14J 

London  Clay —  136  —  30 

Reading  and  Thanet  Beds  .       —  78  —  46^ 

Upper  Chalk 1  ooo  329        ?  183        ?273 

Middle  Chalk /  "^^  177  227        ?237 

Lower  Chalk 143  219  173  183 

Upper  Greensand —  31  40  44 

Gault 73  264  166J         153^ 

Lower  Greensand 32i  9  —  — 

PalsBozoic  Rocks     19|  —  35  29^ 

657|   1243    841i   1011 

The  interest  of  the  Culford  boring  centres  in  its  striking  the 
PalfiBozoic  floor  at  the  small  depth  of  637  J  feet ;  but  the  age  of  the 
slaty  rocks  cannot  be  determined.  Although  only  20  miles  east  of 
Ely,  no  Jurassic  rocks  exist  and  the  Lower  Cretaceous  series  is  only 
about  32  feet  thick,  the  beds  differing  greatly  from  those  of  Cam- 
bridgeshire but  resembling  those  of  the  same  age  in  the  Richmond 
boring. 

The  Winkfleld  boring  (3^  miles  W.S.W.  of  Windsor)  is  remarkable 
for  having  been  successful  in  obtaining  wat-er  from  the  Lower 
Greensand,  and  for  the  great  depth  (1243  feet)  to  which  it  was 
carried  for  this  purpose,  the  Gault  being  unusually  thick. 

The  boring  at  Ware  is  now  for  the  first  time  described  in  detail, 
and  former  accounts  are  corrected  from  specimens  preserved  by  the 
New  River  Company.  By  this  means,  and  with  the  assistance  of 
Mr.  W.  Hill,  the  authors  are  able  to  give  a  fairly  complete  account 
of  the  rocks  and  to  determine  the  limits  of  the  divisions  of  the 
Upper  Cretaceous  Series.  They  deny  the  existence  of  Lower 
Greensand  at  this  locality. 

Of  the  boring  at  Cheshunt  a  more  complete  account  is  now  given, 
based  on  information  and  specimens  supplied  by  Mr.  J.  Francis,  the 
Engineer  of  the  New  River  Company. 

The  paper  concludes  with  a  tabular  view  of  all  the  borings  in  the 
East  of  England,  showing  the  level  below  Ordnance  datum  at  which 
the  Palasozoio  floor  oocurs  in  each. 
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2.  *  The  fiargate  Beds  of  Surrey,  and  their  Microacopic  Conteots.' 
By  Frederic  Chapman,  Esq.,  F.R.M.S. 

3.  *  On  Deposits  from  Snowdrifts,  with  Special  Beferenoe  to  the 
Origin  of  the  Loess  and  the  Preserration  of  Mammoth-zemaizLs.' 
By  Charles  Davison,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.G.& 

4.  *  Additions  to  the  Fanna  of  the  0{«neZ2ti#-zone  of  the  Norih- 
west  Highlands.'    By  B.  N.  Peach,  Esq.,  F.B.S.,  F.G.S. 

5.  *  Questions  relating  to  the  Formation  of  Coal-Seams,  indudin^ 
a  New  Theory  of  them :  suggested  by  Field  and  other  Obseryationa 
made  during  the  past  decade  on  both  stdes  of  the  Atlantic'  By 
W.  S.  Gresley,  Esq.,  F.G.S. 

6.  '  Observations  regarding  the  Ocourrenoe  of  Anthracite  generally, 
with  a  New  Theory  as  to  its  Origin.'  By  W,  S.  Gresley,  Esq., 
F.G.8. 

After  discussing  Dr.  J.  J.  Stevenson's  theory  of  the  origin  of 
anthracite,  the  author  describes  the  nature  and  mode  of  occurrence 
of  the  anthracites  of  Pennsylvania,  and  gives  his  reasons  for  con- 
cluding that  the  de-bituminization  of  coal  was  not  produced  bj 
dynamic  metamorphism  during  mountain^buildiDg,  but  rather  by 
previously  applied  hydrothermal  action.  He  further  discusses  the 
applicability  of  his  theory  to  other  cases  of  anthracite,  including 
that  of  South  Wales  and  Ireland. 

7.  '  The  Igneous  Bocks  of  the  Neighbourhood  of  Builth.'  By 
Henry  Woods,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.G.S. 

In  south-west  Eadnorshire  (just  north  of  Builth)  there  is  an  area 
of  Ordovician  and  associated  igneous  rocks,  surrounded  on  all  sides 
except  the  north-west  by  Silurian  beds ;  this  is  shown  on  Sheets  56 
S.W.  and  S.E.  of  the  Geological  Survey  map,  and  was  described  by 
Murchison,  In  this  paper  the  author  gives  a  map  of  the  southern 
half  of  this  area,  and  a  description  of  the  igneous  rocks — andesitea, 
andesitio  ash,  rhyolites,  diabase-porphyrite,  and  diabase.  The 
diabase-porphyrite  is  intrusive  in  the  andesite,  and  the  diabase  in 
the  Llandeilo  Shales.  The  andesitic  ash  rests  on  the  andesite,  and 
is  overlain  by  the  Llandeilo  Shales.  The  author  concludes  that  the 
andesites,  andesitic  ash,  rhyolites,  and  diabase-porphyrite  are  of 
Lower  Llandeilo  age ;  and  that  the  diabases  are  post-Iiandeilo  and 
pre-Uandovery. 

8.  *  On  the  Eolations  of  some  of  the  Older  Fragmental  Bocks  in 
North-west  Caernarvonshire.'  By  Prof.  T.  G.  Bonney,  D.Sc.,  LL.D., 
F.B.S.,  F.G.8.,  and  Miss  Catherine  A.  Raisin,  B.Sc. 

In  a  recent  paper  on  *  The  Felsites  and  Conglomerates  between 
Bethesda  and  lianllyfhi,  North  Wales,'  it  is  argued  that,  in  the 
well-known  sections  on  either  side  of  Llyn  Padam,  a  great  uncon- 
formity separates  the  rocks  into  two  totally  distinct  groups. 

The  authors  of  the  present  communication  discuss  at  the  outset 
the  great  physical  difficulties  involved  in  this  hypothesis ;  a  subject 
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which,  in  their  opinion,  was  passed  over  too  lightly  by  the  author 
of  that  paper. 

They  fiuther  affirm,  in  the  course  of  a  description  of  the  sections, 
which  are  most  dear  and  afford  the  best  evidence  : — 

(1)  That  the  strike  in  both  the  supposed  rock-groups  is  generally 
similar. 

(2)  That  the  same  is  true  of  the  dips. 

(3)  That  very  marked  identity  of  lithological  characters  may  be 
found  in  rocks  on  either  side  of  the  alleged  unconformity,  specimens 
occasionally  being  practically  indistinguishable. 

(4)  That  in  no  case,  which  has  been  examined,  can  any  valid 
evidence  be  found  in  favour  of  the  alleged  unconformity,  and  that 
in  the  one  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  most  satisfactory  proof  of  it 
the  facts  are  wholly  opposed  to  this  notion. 

LXIX.  Intelligence  and  Miscellaneous  Articles. 

ON  THE  ENERGY  OF  THE  AMPERIAN  MOLECULE. 
To  the  Editors  of  Hie  Philosophical  Magazine. 
Gentlemen, 
TITITH  reference  to  the  paper  by  Mr.  Fawcett  and   myself 
^'       published  in  your  last  issue,  Prof.  Oliver  Lodge  has  kindly 
sent  me  the  following  interesting  considerations. 

If  temperature  is  due  solely  to  translational  and  vibrational 
motions  of  molecules,  it  is  possible  that  an  appreciable  time  may 
be  required  before  the  sudden  alteration  of  the  rates  of  rotation 
of  the  molecules  of  a  piece  of  iron  can  cause  an  alteration  in  the 
temperature  of  a  neighbouring  thermopile.  It  follows  that,  if  this 
be  so,  an  inseparable  connexion  may  still  exist  between  molecular 
spin  and  molecular  magnetism,  in  spite  of  our  negative  result. 

It  is  true  that  our  experiments  lasted  on  the  average  from  two 
to  three  minutes,  and  in  two  cases  for  four  minutes  and  a  half, 
without  any  marked  temperature  effect  appearing ;  but  an  exami- 
nation  of  our  results  in  the  light  of  Dr.  Lodge's  suggestion  does 
certainly  show  that  in  every  case  (except  curve  /,  where  the  tem- 
perature was  probably  changing  rather  rapidly)  there  is  a  very 
slight  upward  tendency  of  the  curve  after  the  first  sudden  bend  is 
over,  which  is  in  the  direction  of  the  effect  sought ;  and  this  ten- 
dency is  also  most  conspicuous  in  the  earlier  readings  (p.  477), 
where  the  time-interval  was  greatest. 

I  confess  that  it  had  not  occurred  to  me  as  possible  that  several 
minutes  might  elapse  before  an  alteration  in  the  rotations  of  a  set 
of  molecules  could  make  itself  felt  in  their  translational  velocities, 
and  for  molecules  consisting  of  more  than  one  atom  this  still 
seems  to  me  very  unlikely ;  but  if  the  rotations  dealt  with  are 
those  of  single  atoms  spinning  about  their  own  centres,  between 
which  it  is  perhaps  not  unreasonable  to  assume  the  absence  of  any 
marked  tangential  forces  during  collision  [and  I  take  this  to  be  the 
case  contemplated  by  Dr.  Lodge],  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why 
Phil.  Mag.  S.  5.  Vol.  38.  No.  235.  Dec.  1894*       2  R 
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the  time  of  adjustment  or  distribution  of  energy  among  the  degrees 
of  freedom  should  not  extend  to  long  periods. 

The  difficulties  connected  with  any  considerable  increase  in  the 
duration  of  the  experiments  will  undoubtedly  be  great,  as  it  will 
be  necessary  to  maintain  the  temperature  so  veiy  uniform ;  but 
we  hope  shortly  to  attack  the  problem  again  from  this  point  of 
yiew. 

I  am,  Gentlemen, 

Univenity  College,  Bristoi,  Tours  obediently, 

November  12, 1894.  A.  P.  Chattock. 


ON  THE  PROPAGATION  OF  KLBCTROMAGNETIC  WAVES  IN  ICE, 
AND  ON  THE  DIELECTRIC  POWER  OF  THIS  SUBSTANCE.  BY 
M.  BLONDLOT. 

In  a  previous  note  {Gamptes  Bendue^Julj  25, 1892)  1  enundated 
the  following  proposition: — ^The  length  of  the  waves  which  an 
electromagnetic  oscillation  can  emit  is  the  same  whatever  be  the 
insulating  medium  in  which  the  experiment  is  made;  in  other 
words,  the  wave-length  depends  on  the  osdll&tor  alone,  just  as  in 
acoustics  the  wave-length  of  a  pipe  depends  only  on  the  length  of 
the  pipe. 

The  confirmatory  experiments  described  in  the  Note  dted 
referred  to  oil  of  turpentine  and  to  castor-oil;   the  law   holds 

Krfectly  for  both  these  substances,  and  everything  leads  to  the 
lief  that  this  will  be  the  same  for  other  dielectrics. 

There  is,  however,  a  doubt  about  ice,  in  consequence  of  the 
exceptional  properties  ascribed  to  it.  The  experiments  of  M.  Bouty 
{Comptes  Eendus^  March  7,  1892)  show  in  fact  that  ice  has  a  di- 
electric power  of  27,  that  is  to  say  incomparably  greater  than  that 
of  all  other  substances.  Suspecting  that  the  Uw  relative  to  the 
propagation  of  waves  might  not  apply  to  a  dielectric  so  different 
from  the  others,  I  resolved  to  submit  the  question  to  experiment. 

For  these  investigations  I  availed  myself  of  the  intense  and 
prolonged  frosts  of  the  winter  of  1892^93.  M.  M.  Dufour  has 
helped  me  in  carrying  them  out,  which  the  rigour  of  the  cold 
rendered  difficult  and  even  painful.  I  thank  him  for  his  extreme 
kindness  on  this  occasion. 

The  method  which  I  adopted  was  the  following,  which,  with 
slight  modifications  necessitated  by  the  solid  character  of  the  di- 
electric, is  the  same  as  that  I  used  in  the  case  of  turpentine  and 
castor  oil. 

Electroma^etic  waves  were  transmitted  along  two  tinned  copper 
wires  2-5  millim.  in  diameter,  stretched  horizontally  and  parallel 
to  each  other  at  a  distance  of  0*8  metre.  A  resonator  of  ^t 
copper  is  placed  in  a  fixed  position  between  the  wires ;  the  portion 
of  the  transmitting  vnres  oeyond  the  resonator  is  contamed  in  a 
wooden  trough  4  metres  in  length.  The  trough  being  filled  with 
liquid,  the  position  is  sought  at  which  a  movable  bridge  must  be 
pbced  joining  the  wires  beyond  the  resonator  to  cause  the  spark 
to  disappear ;  the  distance  from  the  bridge  to  the  resonator  is  then 
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a  quarter  of  the  specific  wave-length  of  the  resonator ;  the  position 
of  the  bridge  is  accurately  noted. 

That  done,  I  surround  the  part  of  the  resonator  forming 
the  condenser  with  a  watertight  bag  of  parchment-paper  which  I 
fill  with  distilled  water,  and  then  freeze  this  water ;  the  layer  of 
air  is  thus  replaced  by  one  of  ice.  Measuring  the  wave-length 
afresh,  it  is  found  to  be  considerably  greater  than  in  the  first 

experiment,  having  become  jjr^  of  what  it  was. 

The  trough  is  then  filled  with  water  which  is  frozen,  and  then 
the  position  of  the  bridge  for  disappearance  of  the  spark  is  again 
sought.  Por  this  purpose  the  ice  at  the  disiant  end  of  the  trough 
is  broken  and  progressively  removed.  I  ascertained  that  this 
position  is  ea:aetly  the  same  as  in  the  first  case,  when  the  dielectric 
was  air. 

The  experiment  four  times  repeated,  varying  each  time  the 
capacity  of  the  condenser,  always  ga^  e  the  same  result.  The  pro- 
position relative  to  the  wave-length  is  therefore  true  for  ice  as 
well  as  for  other  dielectrics.  Hence,  as  sbown  in  my  previous 
Note,  Maxwell's  relation  that  the  dielectric  power  is  also  equal  io 
the  square  of  the  refractive  index  also  holds  for  electromagnetic 
waves  in  the  case  giver. 

The  preceding  results,  partly  unforeseen,  led  me  to  determine 
the  dielectric  constant  of  ice,  using  electromagnetic  undulations. 
The  experiment  cited  above  gave  all  the  data  necessary  for  this 
determination. 

Por  if  X  and  X,  are  the  wave-lengths  corresponding  to  a  given 
resonator,  working  respectively  in  air  and  in  a  substance  of  dielec- 
tric power  K,  we  have 

As  stated  above,  I  found 

x;_i4i 

X  ""lOO* 
whence  k=2  in  round  numbers. 

The  experiment  repeated  a  dozen  times  always  gave  the  same 
result.  I  consider  the  relative  error  does  not  exceed  ^,  for  the 
plate  of  ice  was  almost  entirely  free  from  air-bubbles.  According 
to  this,  ice  does  not  present  exceptional  dielectric  properties. 

It  remains  to  be  explained  now  MM.  Bouty  and  A.  Perot 
obtained  values  of  a  totally  different  order  for  the  dielectric  power 
of  ice.  In  the  first  place,  in  M.  Bouty's  method  the  charge  and 
discharge  were  enormously  slower  than  in  my  experiments.  Is  it 
not  probable,  then,  that  the  physical  magnitudes  measured  by 
M.  Bouty  and  myself  were  in  themselves  very  different.  In  any 
case  we  know  at  present  too  little  about  the  dielectric  properties 
of  bodies  to  be  surprised  at  the  divergences  of  numbers  obtained 
by  two  methods  so  dissimilar,  however  great  they  are. — Comptes 
Bendus,  October  8, 1894,. 
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